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PREFACE. 

The  present  volume  was  commenced  at  a  time  when  Preston^s  Theory 
of  Light  was  practically  the  only  advanced  text  book  on  the  subject 
in  English,  suitable  for  general  class  work.  This  work,  while  excellent 
in  every  respect,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  represent  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Anomalous  dispersion  and  the  relation 
existing  between  absorption  and  dispersion  was  barely  mentioned, 
and  of  course  the  recent  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  field  of  magneto- 
optics  were  not  recorded.  In  the  meantime  two  very  excellent  books 
have  appeared,  the  English  translation  of  Drude*s  Lehrbuch  der  Optik, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  Schuster's  Theory  of  Optics^  which, 
while  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive,  omits  all  mention  of  the 
Laws  of  Radiation,  Fluorescence  and  Phosphorescence,  and  the  whole 
subject  of  the  **  Optics  of  moving  media." 

In  the  present  volume  especial  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  experi- 
mental side,  and  it  is  the  author's  hope  that  the  perhaps  too  frequent 
references  to  experiments  with  which  he  has  been  more  or  less  directly 
associated,  will  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  perspective. 

No  pretence  at  originality  in  the  mathematical  treatment  is  made : 
the  work  has  been  compiled  to  a  great  extent  from  lecture  notes, 
and  many  plagiarisms  doubtless  occur.  The  excellent  theoretical 
treatment,  based  upon  the  electro-magnetic  theory,  given  by  Drude, 
has  been  followed  very  closely,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  acknow- 
ledgment may  serve  in  place  of  the  numerous  quotation  marks  which 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Various  other  standard  text-books 
have  been  drawn  upon  freely,  especially  the  very  comprehensive  work 
of  Verdet. 

Too  much  space  has  perhaps  been  given  to  the  theory  of  dispersion, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  somewhat  lengthy  development  of  the 
dispersion  formula  by  elementary  methods,  based  upon  the  elastic- 
solid  theory,  may  appear  superfluous.  The  advantage  of  this  treat- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  involve  the  u^e  of  va\«ii^Ts3^\^ 
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quantities,  which  are  always  a  little  troublesome  to  the  student  at 
first;  in  addition  to  this  it  appears  to  be  a  little  more  intelligible, 
the  reciprocal  actions  between  the  vibrating  atom  and  the  ether  being 
more  readily  grasped  by  the  mind  than  the  somewhat  vaguer  con- 
ception of  displacement  currents  in  the  ether  and  their  action  upon 
charged  electrons.     The  electro-magnetic  treatment  follows. 

The  illustration  of  the  book  has  been  greatly  facilitated  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Wm.  Francis,  who  has  furnished  blocks  of  many 
plates  and  figures  from  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

I  am  under  very  great  obligation  to  my  friend  Professor  J.  S.  Ames, 
who  has  made  many  valuable  suggestions  ft*om  time  to  time,  cleared 
up  many  doubtful  points,  and  read  the  manuscript  during  the  process 
of  its  preparation. 

R.  W.  WOOD. 


Baltimore,  May  2nd,  1906. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NATURE  OF  LIGHT. 

Older  Theories. — The  foundations  of  our  present  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  light  were  laid  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  although  the  modern  wave-theory  did  not  take  definite 
form  until  over  a  century  later.  The  important  discoveries  which 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  science  of  optics,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

In   1666   Sir  Isaac   Newton   effected  the  prismatic   decomposition 

of  white  light  into  its  component  colors,  and  proved  that  no  further 

color  change  resulted   from    subsequent   refractions.      He    moreover 

recombined  the  spectrum  colors,  and  formed  from  them  white  light. 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance  in  one  way,  for  it  had  been  thought 

previously  that  color  was  produced  by   refraction,   maruifactured  by 

the  prism   so   to   speak,   whereas    Newton   showed   that   the   colors 

were  originally  present  in  the  white  light,  the  function  of  the  prism 

being  merely  to  separate  them  or  sort  them  out,  which  it  accomplished 

in  virtue  of  its  power  of  deviating  rays  of  dif!erent  colors  through 

different  angles.      Curiously   enough   this  discovery,    which   we  are 

taking  as   marking  the   beginning   of  our  definite  knowledge  about 

light,  is  one  which  we  shall  demolish  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book, 

for  our  present  idea  regarding  the  action  of  the  i)rism  more  nearly 

resembles  the  idea  held  previous  to  Newton's  classical  experiments : 

we  now  believe  that  the   prism   actually   manufactures  the  colored 

light,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  we  have  a  pretty  definite  idea 

regarding  the  manner  in  which  it  manufactures  it,  in  which  respect 

we  may  consider  ourselves  in  advance  of  Newton's  contemporaries. 

The  importance  of  Newton's  discovery  is  not  to  be  underestimated 

on  this  account,  and  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  white  light  will 

be  held  to  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  book,  for  it  represents 

perfectly  all  of  the  experimental  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 

and  the  treatments  of  nearly  all  of  the  optical  phenomena  which  we 

are  to  study  are  greatly  simplified  by  its  use. 

Newton  elaborated  what  is  known   as  the  corjmscular  theory   of 
light,   and   clung  to   it   tenaciously   to   the   last,   the   weight  of  his 
opinion  retarding  in  no  small  degree  the  development  of  the  wave- 
theory,   which  was  first  clearly  expressed  in   1678.     On  the  corpus- 
/cular  theory   light   was  regarded    as   a  fiight  of  material    particles 

P.O.  A 
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emitted  by  the  source,  the  sensation  of  sight  being  produced  bj 
their  mechanical  action  upon  the  retina.  The  rectilinear  propagation 
followed  at  once  from  the  second  law  of  motion,  whereas  the  earlj 
supporters  of  the  wave-theory  were  unable  to  account  for  it,  as 
every  known  form  of  wave  motion  bent  freely  around  the  edges 
of  obstacles. 

In  1676  it  was  demonstrated  by  Romer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  that 
light  required  a  finite  time  for  its  propagation,  travelling  across  space 
with  a  velocity  which  he  estimated  at  192,000  miles  per  second.  Now 
the  impact  of  corpuscles  moving  at  such  a  speed  might  well  be  expected 
to  exert  a  pressure,  and  attempts  were  at  once  made  to  establish  the 
/  materiality  of  light  by  detecting  this  pressure,  all  of  which  were 
failures  however.  At  the  present  time  we  know  that  light  does  exert 
a  pressure,  though  a  very  small  one,  but  this  pressure  can  be  shown 
to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  impact  of  waves,  so  that  it 
is  as  strong  e\'idence  of  the  truth  of  the  wave-theory,  as  it  would 
have  been  of  the  emission-theory  had  it  been  discovered  in  the  days 
of  Newton. 

/  A  wave-theory  of  light  was  first  expressed  in  definite  form  by 
Huygens  in  1678,  and  twelve  years  later  he  satisfactorily  explained 
reflection,  refraction,  and  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction  in 
uniaxal  crystals,  which  was  discovered  by  Bartholinus  in  1670. 
Although  he  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  polarization,  which  would 
have  practically  been  the  death  blow  to  the  emission  theory,  had  its 
nature  been  understood,  he  was  wholly  unable  to  account  for  it  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  he  had  longitudinal  waves  in  mind,  i.e. 
waves  in  which  the  direction  of  the  vibration  was  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  propagation,  and  polarization  would  be  as  difficult  to 
account  for  by  such  a  theory  as  by  the  corpuscular  one.  He  was 
moreover  unable  to  offer  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  rectilinear 
propagation  of  light,  or  the  formation  of  shadows,  and  his  theory  fell 
into  disrepute. 
y  Strangely  enough  Newton  himself  made  the  discovery  which,  if 
^  handled  in  the  proper  manner,  would  have  established  almost  beyond 
a  doubt  the  validity  of  the  wave- theory. 

He  devised  a  method  for  studying  the  dependence  of  the  colors 
of  thin  films,  first  observed  by  Boyle  and  Hooke,  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  film.  These  colors,  however,  he  sought  to  explain  on  the 
emission  hypothesis.  Grimaldi  in  1665  was  engaged  with  the  study 
of  diff'raction,  or  the  bending  of  light  around  the  edges  of  obstacles. 
Admitting  sun-light  through  two  small  apertures  into  a  darkened 
room,  he  observed  what  he  thought  to  be  a  darker  region  at  the 
point  where  the  two  diverging  beams  overlapped.  As  he  was  merely 
looking  for  evidence  of  the  non-materiality  of  light,  he  regarded  his 
experiment  as  conclusive  and  pursued  the  subject  no  further.  The 
apparent  destructive  interference  of  light,  which  Grimaldi  thought  that 
ho  had  observed,  was  without  doubt  an  effect  due  to  contrast. 

True  interference  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  Young  at  the  beginning 
V    of  the  19th  century  nearly  150  years  later,  whoso  justly  celebrated 
experiments  established  almost  beyond  question  the  validity  of  the 
wave- theory. 
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Yo"ung,  however,  at  first  regarded  the  waves  as  longitudinal,  which 
,/a88U"CKiption,   though   erroneous,   did   not   affect    the   validity   of   his 
reasoTiing  concerning  the  formation  of  interference  fringes  and  the 
coloT-s  of  thin  plates.     Fresnel  commenced  his  optical  studies  in  1814 
and  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  the  conception  of  transverse  waves, 
a  conception  which  he  found  necessary  for  an  explanation  of  polarization. 
.  Rectilinear  propagation  he  accounted  for  by  a  most  ingenious  method 
^  of  dividing  the  wave  front  up  into  zones,  often  wrongly  attributed  to 
^"ygens,  and  showing  that  the  disturbances  coming  from  the  collective 
zones,  produced  zero  illumination  within  the  shadow  according  to  the 
well  known  principles  of  interference.     This  was  a  very  bold  hypothesis, 
for   it  necessitated  an  ether  having  the  properties  of  an  elastic  solid, 
a  condition  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  free  and  unobstructed  motion 
of  the  planets  through  it.     This  "  elastic  solid  "  theory,  however,  came 
to  t>e  generally  accepted,  and  can  still  be  used  to  advantage  in  treating 
many  optical  phenomena,  for  it  is  more  easily  intelligible  than  the 
mocJem  electro-magnetic  theory.     Light,  on  this  theory,  is  regarded 
as  a.   transverse  displacement  of  a  medium  called  the  ether,   having 
properties  similar  to  those  of  an  elastic  solid,  the  displacement  being 
propagated  from  point  to  point,  according  to  the  well  known  laws 
which  govern  wave  motion.     There  are  many  objections,  one  of  which 
is  the  diflSculty  regarding  the  longitudinal  disturbance,  which  always 
accompanies  the  transverse  one,  in  the  case  of  a  solid.      No  exist- 
ence of  any  such  longitudinal  disturbance  in  the  ether  has  ever  been 
found. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  made  to  get  around  the  difficulty.    The 

i phenomena  of  light  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with  the  presence  of  any 
on^tudinal  disturbance  which  is  propagated  with  finite  velocity,     it 
has  "been  gotten  rid  of  in  the  theory  by  considering  the  ether  as  incom- 
pressible, which  gives  to  the  longitudinal  disturbance  an  infinite  velocity. 
LiOrd  Kelvin  made  a  still  bolder  suggestion  in  1 888 ;  he  showed  that  if 
a  **  contractile-ether  "  be  assumed,  the  velocity  of  the  longitudinal  wave 
is  infinitely  small.     In  a  solid  if  c  is  the  elasticity  or  resistance  opposed 
to  a  shearing  strain,  k  the  resistance  to  compression,  and  d  the  density. 


It  can  be  shown  that  the  velocity  of  the  transvere  wave  is  W-^,  while 

that  of  the  longitudinal  is  aI  —t^-     I"  an  incompressible  fluid  k  wQuld 

^  infinitely  large,  and  we  should  have  an  infinite  velocity  for  the 
longitudinal  impulse.  To  give  us  zero  velocity  for  this  disturbance, 
*'+i<  must  equal  zero,  that  is  k  must  be  negative,  or  there  must  be  a 
P^tive  resistance  to  compression.  This  can  only  be  time  in  a  medium 
^  which  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  would  shrink  if  left  to  itself,^ 
and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  stable  ether  endowed  with  such  properties. 
*j^r<i  Kelvin  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  showing  that  the  instability 
^ppears  if  we  regard  the  ether  as  rigidly  supported  at  its  boundaries. 
^0  condition  may  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  case  of  a  mass 
^  small  soap  bubbles,  such  as  is  formed  by  blowing  into  a  soap 
fetation.  The  mass  in  this  condition  offers  a  resistance  to  compression 
^  virtue  of  the  enclosed  air.     Suppose  we  could  spirit  the  air  awuy  : 
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the  mass  would  then  contract,  owing  to  surface  tension,  until  it 
vanished  into  a  small  liquid  drop.  At  the  moment  at  which  the 
air  disappeared  it  would  offer  a  negative  resistance  to  compression. 
If  the  mass  of  bubbles  were,  however,  blown  within  a  hollow  spherical 
vessel,  with  a  continuous  surface,  spiriting  the  air  away  would  cause 
no  change,  as  the  mass  would  be  every  where  supported  by  the 
walls. 

Lord  Kelvin  showed  that  on  the  assumption  of  an  ether  of  this 
nature,  the  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the  incident  and 
reflected  light,  in  the  case  of  transparent  bodies,  as  expressed  by 
FresneFs  tangent  formula,  could  be  accounted  for,  and  Glazebrook 
showed  that  it  led  as  well  to  FresneFs  wave  surface  in  the  case 
of  double  refraction,  both  of  which  phenomena  had  not  previously 
been  well  explained  on  the  electro-magnetic  theory. 

Lord  Kelvin  probably  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  ether  really 
was  finite  and  supported  by  a  rigid  shell,  though  some  have  imagined 
that  the  ether  may  stop  somewhere.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
would  prevent  the  escape  of  energy  from  the  universe  by  radiation 
to  infinity,  for  the  waves  would  be  reflected  back  at  the  boundary. 
Such  speculations  belong  rather  to  metaphysics,  and  have  no  place 
in  the  present  volume. 

The  Electro-Magnetic  Theory. — This  theory  assumes  light  to  be 
identical  with  the  electro-magnetic  disturbances,  which  are  radiated 
from  bodies  in  which  electrical  oscillations  are  taking  place.  The 
fundamental  equations  we  owe  to  Maxwell,  who  predicted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  waves  which  were  discovered  and  studied  by  Hertz. 
The  periodic  disturbances,  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  these 
waves,  were  called  displacement  currents  by  Maxwell,  and  these 
displacement  currents  can  occur  in  the  free  ether  or  in  a  dielectric, 
i.e.  in  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  A  medium,  to  be  capable  of 
propagating  vibrations,  must  possess  two  qualities.  There  must  be 
a  force  of  restitution  which  pulls  a  displaced  particle  back  into  its 
original  position  the  moment  it  is  released,  and  the  medium  must 
in  addition  possess  inertia,  or  something  corresponding  to  it,  other- 
wise it  would  not  swing  past  its  position  of  equilibrium  in  opposition 
to  the  elastic  forces  which  oppose  its  motion.  The  electrical  behaviour 
of  the  dielectric  in  a  condenser  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  a  force 
closely  related  to  elasticity,  and  the  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  Leydeu 
jar  points  to  the  fact  that  electricity  in  motion  has  a  tendency  to 
continue  in  motion.  Maxwell's  theory  does  not  tell  us  anything 
about  the  nature  of  this  electric  displacement,  so  that  in  one  sense 
our  ideas  about  the  real  nature  of  the  luminous  disturbances  are 
much  vaguer  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  elastic 
solid  theory  was  generally  accepted,  for  in  the  motion  of  a  solid  we 
are  dealing  with  perfectly  definite  physical  processes.  As  Schuster 
remarks  in  the  preface  of  his  recent  work  on  Optics,  "So  long  as 
the  character  of  the  displacements  which  constitute  the  waves  remains 
undefined,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  established  a  theory  of  light." 
The  fundamental  equations  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory  will  be 
developed  in  the  chapter  on  The  Theory  of  Reflection  and  Refraction, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  use  of  them. 
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Simple  Periodic  Motion.—  If  a  particle  moves  along  a  straight  line  in 
such  a  way  that  its  distance  y  from  a  fixed  point  satisfies  the  equation 

y  =  a  sin  (W  -  a), 

in  which  t  is  the  time  and  a  and  (o  are  constants,  its  motion  may  be 
defined  as  simple  harmonic,  or  as  Schuster  prefers  to  call  it,  simple 
periodic  motion.  A  particle  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  which 
varies  directly  with  its  distance  from  a  fixed  point  will,  if  displaced 
and  released,  execute  a  motion  represented  by  the  above  equation,  if 
no  other  forces,  such  as  friction  for  example,  come  into  play.  Forcea 
of  this  nature  are  assumed  to  be  called  into  play  by  the  displacements^ 
mechanical  or  electrical,  which  constitute  light,  and  we  will  accordingly 
begin  by  establishing  the  above  equation  and  interpreting  its  meaning. 
Let  the  force  corresponding  to  displacement  y  be 

in  which  p  is  a  constant,  viz.  the  force  corresponding  to  unit  displace- 
ment: the  minus  sign  is  given  since  the  direction  of  the  force  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  displacement.  If  m  is  the  mass  of  the  particle 
we  have  for  the  acceleration, 


-^  =  -  k'^y  (^writing  F  =  L\  ; 


Now  V  =  ^  and  we  therefore  have  -n=j^  =  ^%  the  integral  of  which 

is  y  =  a8\n{kt-a). 

This  can  also  be  shown  in  the  following  way. 

The  work  done  on  a  mass  is  measured  by  its  kinetic  energy  and  is 
represented  by  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  distance  through  which 
it  acts.  Since  the  force  varies  in  the  present  case,  we  have  for  the 
work  done  on  the  particle,  displaced  a  distance  a,  and  moved  back  by 
the  force  to  position  y,  ry 

-     pydyf 

J  a 

the  minus  sign  being  given  because  the  path  traversed   is  in  the 
ne^tive  direction  of  y. 

Equating  this  to  the  expression  for  kinetic  energy  gives  us 


1  2 

2  ^"  =  - 


J  a  -•     J  a 


v'  =  ^{a--f),     r=±As/;i^^; 


dy 
di 


=  kja-  -  y-, 


—j—' — -  =  kdL 


whence 


kt  = 


dy 


.-  =  sin-^-^, 


or 


y  =  a  sin  kt (1) 
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Suppose  the  time  to  increase  from  /  =  0  to  A:/  =  ;^,  then  y  =  a,  the 

maximum  value  which  it  can  attain,  or  in  other  words  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration. 

IT 

For  ^/  =  ^,    y  =  a,  For  kt  =  ir,    y  =  0, 


)) 


» 


-9-'  y=  -«» 


» 


„-27r,  y  =  0, 


the  particle  having  performed  one  complete  vibration. 
If  the  time  occupied  is  called  7',  we  have  kT=^  2r,  or 

P  \  711 


T'  k" 


m 


Substituting  for  k  in  equation  ( I )  gives  us 


27r 


y  =  asin-^^. 

Wave-Motion. — In  the  above  discussion  we  have  investigated  the 
motion  of  a  single  particle.  We  will  now  consider  what  happens 
when  the  particle  is  bound  to  other  particles  by  forces  which  tend 
to  keep  the  particles  at  a  fixed  distance,  such,  for  example,  as  an 
attractive  force  and  a  repulsive  force,  the  latter  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  former  as  the  particles  approach.  Such  a  medium 
would  be  capable  of  transmitting  transverse  waves,  and  we  can 
imagine  a  sort  of  atomic  ether  consisting  of  extremely  minute  particles 
bound  together  by  forces  as  above  specified.  This  conception  need 
not  be  taken  as  expressing  our  views  regarding  the  constitution  of 
the  ether  by  any  means,  but  as  we  shall  make  use  of  a  medium  of 
this  nature  in  the  elementary  deduction  of  the  dispersion  formula,  we 
may  as  well  take  it  for  our  type  of  medium,  in  the  preliminary  study 
of  wave-motion. 

Suppose  our  j)articles  to  be  arranged  in  a  row  (Fig.  1)  and  held 
4it  a  fixed  distance  apart,  say  by  a  spiral  spring  in  which  they  are 

imbedded.      If  one   of  them   is 


«  »  «  » 


displaced,  it  is  drawn  back  by 
the  vertical  component  of  the 
forces  T  and  T  due  to  the  in- 
creased tension  of  the  spring. 
Suppose  the  j>articles  displaced 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  A  being  IL  The 
force  acting  on  A  along  y  will  be 
2 7' sin  a,  where  a  is  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  centre  of  curvature  by  the  element  (!:>  of  the  medium, 
i.e.,  the  distance  between  the  two  particles  adjoining  A  ;  2T  represents 
the  sum  of  the  tangential  forces  T  and  T\  which  are  assumed  equal  for 
small  values  of  a. 

We  have  then  i'^=2rsina  =  r.  2a=.^c?5     (since  2a  =  ^\ 


Fig.  1. 
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Now  the  curvature  ^=  -  j^  for  small  displacements,  and  if  p  is 

the  density  per  unit  length,  pds  is  the  mass,  and  we  have 

'"'*  df'        -^     ■'  dx^  **'    *"^  dp     p  dx^ 


This  equation  has  for  its  solution 


or 


y=//'--TsU/'/'<+  "^ 


in  which  /  and  /'  are  arbitrary  functions. 

In  the  case  which  we  are  considering,  if  the  row  of  particles  is 

displaced  as  figured,  and  released,  a  wave  motion  will  spread  out  in 

ff 
"both  directions,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  a/— =^- 

If    now    the    particle    A    vibrates    in    simple    periodic    motion 

y  =  a  sin  2ir  — ,  we  have  one  of  our  wave  disturbances  represented  by 

y  =  a  sin -rp  (t  - -p,\  or  y  =  asin27rf  y,-^  j  since  VT—K 

This  equation  represents  as  well  a  plane-wave  travelling  along  the 
j>axis  j  its  amplitude  is  a,  its  peiiodic  time  T  and  its  wave-length  A. 

We  may  get  the  form  of  the  wave  by  giving  to  t  any  fixed  value, 
ibr  example  /  =  0,  when  our  equation  becomes 


X 


y  =  asin2n--. 

We  can  plot  the  curve  in  the  following  way. 

We  will  plot  the  ordinates  {y)  for  values  of  x  equal  to  multiples  of 

-—  (Fig.  2).     Divide  the  circumference  of  a  circle  into  12  equal  parts, 


Fig.  2. 


^nd  call  the  radius  unity.     For  a:=  1  =y^,  the  cos  of  a  is  the  ordinate 

of  point  1  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle.     The  same  holds  for  the 
•other  points,  therefore  we   have   only  to  draw   lines  parallel   to  x 
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through  the  points  on  the  circle  and  mark  their  intersection  wii 

ordinates  erected  at  1,  2,  3,  etc.     The  points  thus  determined  lie  c 

the  wave. 

Absence  of  Back-Wave. — If  a  point  in  a  medium  is  made  to  vibra 

in  simple  periodic  motion,  it  sends  out  waves  in  both  the  positive  ar 

negative  direction.     Now  when  a  wave  meets  a  point  in  a  mediui 

the  point  is  made  to  execute  periodic  motion,  and  the  wave  beyond  tl 

point  can  be  regarded  as  due  to  its  motion.     In  this  case,  howeve 

the   moving  point  only  sends  out  a  disturbance   in  one  directio 

though  its  motion  is  identical  with  that  of  the  point  sending  out  wav 

in  both  directions.     As  we  shall  in  the  next  chapter  make  use  of  th 

conception  of  a  point  thrown  into  vibration  by  a  wave  as  a  sour 

of  other  waves,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  distinguish  between 

secondary  source  of  this  nature  and  an  actual  source  of  light. 

Let  the  curved  line  in  Fig.  3  represent  a  w^ave  travelling  towan 

the  right.     We  know  that  this  wave  will  be  propagated  with  its  ty| 

unchanged,  and  that  the  medium  behind  it  will  come  to  rest  tl 

moment  the  wave  has  passed.     If,  however,  we  distort  the  medium  in 

the  shape  figured,  and  then  release  : 

^       '       »  we  shall  have  a  wave  travelling  in  bo' 

directions.     The  difference  between  tl 

two  cases  will  become  at  once  apparei 

if  we  consider  the  velocities  as  well  ; 

the  displacements  of  the  particles.     Co 

sider  the  first  case,  that  of  the  movii 

wave :  the  particle  at  A  is  acted  on  \ 

a  force  drawing  it  downward,  and  beii 

at  rest  initially  it  moves  in  consequence.     The  particle  at  B  is  act( 

upon  in  the  opposite  direction  by  an  equal  force.      It,  however, 

not  at  rest,  for  it  is  moving- in  a  aownward  direction  with  a  velocii 

represented  by  the  dotted  arrow,  for  the  wave  has  just  passed  by  i 

and  it  is  returning  to  its  |M)sition  of  equilibrium :  this  Vll^pcity  ju 

compensates  the  force  due  to  the*  distortion  of  the  medium  and  tl 

particle  comes  to  rest.     In  the  second  case  both  A  and  B  are  at  re 

initially,  and  both  move  the  moment  the  restraint  is  removed,  ar 

we  have  a  wave  moving  in  both  directions.     We  can  in  the  same  w£ 

see  how  the  vibration  of  A  by  the  passage  of  the  wave  through 

fails  to  give  a  back-wave.     It  moves  let  us  say  to  -^',  which  it  will  c 

T 
in  time  — .     In  the  meantime  the  point  C  has  returned  to  C\  and  i 
4 

velocity  just  compensates  the  force  due  to  the  displacement  of  ^ 

which  in  a  medium  initially  at  rest  would  result  in  a  back-wave. 

Wave-Front. — We   may  define  the   wave-front  as   the   continuo 

locus  of  the  points  of  the  medium  which  are  about  to  be  disturbe 

Thus  defined  the  wave-front  marks  the  limit  which  the  disturban 

has   reached  at  the  instant  considered.     A  more  general  definitio 

however,  and  one  which  we  shall  find  more  useful  is  the  followin 

I'he  wave-front  is  the  continuous  locus  of  points  which  are  in  the  same  pha 

of  vibration,  or  a  surface  of  equal  pha^e.     If  this  surface  is  plane,  v 

speak  of  the   waves   as   plane-waves,   and   since   in   isotropic   mod 

the  rays  are  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front,  the  rays  are  in  tli 


Fig.  3. 
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case  parallel.  The  waves  coming  from  sources  of  light  situated  at 
infinity  (e,g.  the  stars)  are  plane. 

If  the  source  is  at  a  finite  distance  the  wave-fronts  are  spherical, 
if  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  independent  of  the  direction,  as 
is  the  case  in  isotropic  media.  By  means  of  mirrors  or  lenses  it 
is  possible  to  transform  a  spherical  wave-front  into  a  plane  one, 
but  we  possess  no  means  of  starting  a  plane-wave  directly.  We 
can  perhaps  get  a  better  case  of  what  this  would  involve  in  the 
following  way. 

Consider  a  vibrating  particle  attached  to  an  elastic  string:  waves 
will  run  along  the  string  and  the  wave-front  will  be  a  point  (Fig.  4a). 
Attach  a  number  of  strings  to  a  rod  vibrating  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  its  length  (Fig.  46),  and  the  wave-front  will  be  a  straight  line  if  we 
regard  the  strings  as  forming  a  continuous  medium  (Fig.  46). 


> 


There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  linear  wave  of  light,  for 
the  reason  that  such  waves  can  only  occur  in  a  medium  of  two 
dimensions.  The  conception  of  such  a  wave  is  often  made  use  of 
ill  elementary  treatments  of  diffraction,  as  the  problems  are  much 
simplified  by  restricting  the  disturbance  to  two  dimensions. 

If  now  our  strings  are  attached  to  a  vibrating  plane,  the  continuous 
locus  of  equal  phase  is  obviously  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  moving 
plAoe,  since  the  waves  all  start  at  the  same  instant,  and  travel 
^th  equal  velocities.  To  realize  this  condition  in  optics  it  would 
^  necessary  to  arrange  a  plane  source  of  light,  over  the  surface  of 
which  the  vibration  was  uniform,  i.e,  the  phases  of  all  the  vibrating 
particles  would  have  to  be  the  same,  a  condition  which  obviously 
c>nnot  be  realized.  By  attaching  the  strings  to  a  vibrating  point, 
and  arranging  them  so  that  they  stretch  out  in  all  directions,  we 
^present  roughly  the  conditions  under  which  we  obtain  a  spherical 
wave.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  a  to-and- 
fro  motion  of  the  point,  there  are  two  directions  in  which  transverse 
^ves  will  not  be  given  out,  these  directions  coinciding  with  the 
^iwction  of  motion  of  the  point.  We  have  this  circumstance  occurring 
^  certain  optical  phenomena,  as  we  shall  see  later  on  (certain  facts 
wnnected  with  the  Zeeman  effect  for  example). 

I^oency  and  Wave-Length. — The  length  of  the  light  wave  depends 
^  we  have  seen  upon  two  factors,  the  velocity  and  the  frequency  or 
Jime  of  vibration.  Since  the  velocity  in  refracting  media  is  usually 
wthan  the  velocity  in  ether,  the  wave-length  is  reduced  when  the 
">8turbance  enters  such  a  medium,  for  the  frequency  remains  the  same. 
The  wave-length  and  frequency  obviously  depend  ui)on  the  nature 
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of  the  source.     Flames  colored  by  metallic  salts  may  emit  light 
definite  frequencies,  such   as  the  sodium  flame,  the   light  of  whii 
consists  chiefly  of  two  yellow  radiations,  commonly  designated  as  t! 
J)  lines. 

Light  in  which  we  have  but  a  single  wave-length  is  said  to 
monochromatic.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  strictly  mon 
chromatic  light  involves  an  infinite  train  of  waves,  such  as  wou 
•emanate  from  a  particle  the  vibrations  of  which  were  subject  to  i 
sudden  or  gradual  changes  of  phase.  Absolutely  homogeneous 
monochromatic  light  is  something  that  has  no  actual  existence,  thou^ 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  light  which  the  spectroscope  shows  as 
single  narrow  line,  as  monochromatic. 

The  color  depends  upon  the  wave-length,  but  the  color  cann 
always  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  wave-length,  as  certain  colors  o 
be  imitated  by  the  simultaneous  action  upon  the  retina  of  two  trai 
of  waves,  either  of  which  acting  alone  would  give  rise  to  a  total 
different  color  from  that  perceived  when  both  act  together. 

For  example,  a  yellow  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  yellow  of  t 
6odium  flame,  can  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  green  light 
the  proper  proportions.      A   screen   can   be  easily  prepared  whi 
transmits  red  and  green  only  and  in  about  the  right  proportions 
produce  the  sensation  of  "  subjective  yellow  "  as  it  is  called. 

Canada  balsam,  boiled  down  until  it  will  solidify  on  cooling,  is  stain 
with  "  brilliant-green  "  and  naphthalene  yellow,  in  the  same  proportio 
used  for  making  dichromatism  prisms  (see  page  351)  and  a  small  quanti 
pressed  out  between  two  warm  glass  plates  until  the  color  of  t 
transmitted  light  is  yellow.  Examination  with  a  small  spectrosco 
reveals  the  fact  that  in  reality  no  yellow  light  is  transmitted,  on 
red  and  green.  We  have  then  the  important  distinction  that  wh: 
wave-length  determines  color,  color  does  not  necessarily  determi 
wave-length. 

Lord  Kayleigh  recommends  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  solution 
litmus  with  chromate  of  potash.  If  a  window,  backed  by  well  light 
clouds,  is  viewed  through  such  a  solution  and  a  prism  it  presents  a  mc 
splendid  appearance,  for  the  red  and  green  images  are  widely  separate 
the  region  where  they  overlap  being  colored  with  the  compound  yollo 
A  screen  capable  of  transmitting  only  the  yellow  region  is  difficult 
prepare.  A  mixture  of  bichromate  and  permanganate  of  pota 
Answers  fairly  well,  and  can  be  made  to  match  the  color  of  the  fii 
screen.  A  sodium  flame  is  invisible  through  the  first  and  easily  visil 
through  the  second.  Both  together  are  practically  opaque  even  wi 
very  intense  white  light.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

The  different  radiations  present  in  a  source  may  be  separated  1 
a  prism  or  diffraction  grating,  as  we  shall  see,  and  we  obtain  in  tl 
way  what  is  known  as  a  spectrum  of  the  source :  not  all  of  t 
radiations  in  the  spectrum  affect  the  eye,  for,  as  we  know  by  expe 
ment,  there  are  regions  beyond  the  red  and  violet  which  we  cann 
see.  The  longer  waves  in  the  infra-red  spectrum  can  be  recognized  1 
their  heating  power,  or  by  their  action  on  phosphorescent  substance 
the  ultra-violet  or  short  waves  can  be  detected  by  photography 
by  their  action  in  causing  fluorescence. 
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The  length  of  the  light  wave  can  be  measured 
by  methods  which  will  be  described  later  on. 
lengths  of  the  waves  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
in  Fig.  5.  The  shortest  waves,  discovered  by 
•sequently  accurately  measured  by  Lyman,  are 
bj  air,  and  have  to   be  investigated  in  vacuo. 
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with  great  precision 
The  comparative 
spectrum  are  shown 
Schumann  and  sub- 
powerfully  absorbed 
The   longest  waves 
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thos  far  detected  in  the  radiations  from  a  source  of  light  were 
foond  by  Rubens  and  Aschkinass,  by  a  method  which  will  bo  discussed 
later.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  shortest  electromagnetic  wave 
ever  obtained  (6  mms.)  would,  on  the  above  scale,  have  a  length  of 
60  metres. 

flomces  of  Light  for  Experimental  Purposes. — It  will,  perhaps,  be 
▼dl  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  describe  briefly  a  number  of 
40firee8  of  light,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  experimental  work 
pertaining  to  the  subject  of  Physical  Optics.  As  a  source  of  white 
Ittht,  the  sun  is  to  be  preferred  when  great  intensity  is  required. 
Next  to  this  comes  the  electric  arc,  the  type  most  suitable  for 
experimental  work  being  a  lamp  in  which  the  positive  carbon  is 
horizontal.  If  great  intensity  is  not  necessary  the  Nernst  filament 
will  be  found  very  serviceable.  It  ranks  next  to  the  arc  in  intrinsic 
iotengity,  requires  no  attention,  and  has  the  added  advantage  of 
Dirrowness.  It  may  thus  be  used  in  many  cases  as  a  substitute  for 
u  illuminated  slit.  If  an  electric  current  is  not  available,  a 
Vdgbach  lamp,  surrounded  by  a  sheet  iron  chimney  furnished  with 
aimaU  vertical  slit  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute. 

As  sources  of  monochromatic  light  we  possess  various  colored  flames 
vA  vacuum-tubes,  from  the  spectrum  of  which  we  can  pick  out  a 
OKmoehromatic  radiation  by  screen- 
ing off  the  wave-lengths  which  are 
iwt  desired.  A  simple  form  of  ap 
PKatos  for  accomplishing  this  is 
^••cribed  in  Mann's  Manual  of  Optics. 
^  ii  easily  constructed,  not  expen- 
se, and  can  be  made  without  the 
^snrices  of  a  skills  mechanician 
(Rg  6).     Light  from  a  slit,  S  made 

Callel  by  a  Tens  Z,  traverses  a  glass  prism,  after  which  it  is  reflected 
k  through  the  prism  and  collimating  lens,  the  convergent  beam 


^b^Z 


Fig.  6. 
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being  then  deviated  to  one  side  by  a  small  right-angled  prism,  the 
focused  spectrum  falling  upon  a  screen  provided  with  a  vertical  slit  S. 
By  turning  the  mirror  M  by  means  of  adjusting  screws,  any  desired 
portion  of  the  spectrum  may  be  passed  out  through  the  side  slit.  It  i» 
possible  with  this  instrument  to  obtain  fairly  monochromatic  lisht  from 
a  source  giving  a  continuous  spectrum,  or  to  pick  out  the  highly  homo- 
geneous radiations  which  are  emitted  by  metallic  vapors,  brought  to 
a  state  of  luminescence  by  the  electrical  discharge  in  vacuum-tubes. 
The  sodium  flame  is  the  most  generally  used  source  of  monochromatic 
light.  Its  radiations,  however,  consist  of  two  wave-lengths,  conse- 
quently its  spectrum  consists  of  two  lines  in  the  yellow  very  close 
together.  To  separate  one  of  these  from  the  other  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  for  most  purposes  the  complete  radiation 
will  be  found  equally  satisfactory.  The  most  satisfactory  flame  can 
be  obtained  by  winding  a  piece  of  asbestos  paper  around  the  top  of 
a  Biinsen  burner  (fastening  it  with  wire)  and  saturating  it  with 
strong  brine. 

Monochromatic  red  light  can  be  obtained  by  saturating  an  asbestos 
cylinder  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lithium,  and  a  satisractory  green 
by  means  of  a  small  fragment  of  metallic  thallium,  fused  to  a  loop  of 
platinum  wire.  The  bead  should  be  mounted  so  as  to  barely  touch  the 
outer  edge  of  the  flame,  otherwise  it  will  rapidly  evaporate.  For  long 
continued  work,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  light  is  the  mercury 
arc,  from  the  radiation  of  which  we  can  pick  out  by  means  of  color 
screens,  or  the  simple  spectroscope  described  above,  any  one  of  the 
numerous  bright  lines.  The  following  screens  have  been  recommended 
for  use  with  this  form  of  lamp.  The  solutions  are  made  with  water, 
and  contained  in  cells  made  by  cementing  glass  plates  to  annular  strips 
cut  from  heavy  brass  tubing. 

Methyl  violet  4  R.  (Berlin  aniline  fabrik)  very  dilute,  and  nitroso- 
dimethyl-aniline  transmits  wave-length  365.  Methyl  violet  +  chiniit 
sulphate  (separate  solutions),  the  violet  solution  is  made  strong  enouj^ 
to  blot  out  wave-length  4359.  This  screen  transmits  4047  and  4078, 
also  faintly  3984. 

Cobalt  glass  -{■  Aesculin  solution  transmits  4359. 

Guinea  green  B  extra  (Berlin) +  Chinin  Sulphate  transmits  4916. 

Neptune  green  (Bayer,  Elberfeld)  -H  Chrysoidine.  Dilute  the  Chry-- 
soidine  sufficiently  to  just  transmit  5790  and  5461,  then  add  Neptuno 
green  until  the  yellow  lines  disappear. 

Chrysoidine -f  Eosine  transmits  5790.  The  chrysoidine  should  bo 
dilute  and  the  cosine  added  until  the  green  line  disappeai*s. 

Mercury  arc  lamps  are  now  made  of  fused  quartz  by  Heraeus  o» 
Hanau,  Germany.     They  are  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  thougb- 
rather  expensive.     The  ultra-violet  radiations  are  so  intense  that  th^ 
air  becomes  immediately  charged  with  ozone,  and  glasses  should  always 
be  worn,  as  an  exposure  of  only  a  minute  or  two  of  the  naked  ey^ 
to  the  light  results  in  a  very  serious  and  painful  inflammation.      Ther 
glasses    need    not   be   dark,   as   the    harmful    rays   are    absorbed   by 
ordinary  transparent   glass.      Cadmium  lamps  can  also   be  obtained 
of  quartz.     These,  however,  require  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary 
heating. 
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An  iustrument  is  made  by  -K.  Fuess,  of  Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  which 
ifta  combined  spectroscope  and  monochromatic  illuminator.  The  author 
hiA  found  this  instrument  most  useful.  It  is  very  easily  calibrated,  and 
will  furnish  a  beam  of  approximately  monochromatic  light  from  sun  or 
trclight,  the  width  of  the  band  being  not  much  wider  than  the  distance 
between  the  sodium  lines.  The  transmitting  slit  can  be  removed  in  an 
instant,  and  the  insertion  of  the  eye-piece  in  its  place  transforms  the 
iutniment  into  a  very  good  spectroscope. 

Velocity  of  Light. — The  first  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light 
was  made  by  a  Danish  astronomer  Kumer  in  1676.  From  observations 
made  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  he  showed  that  the  inequali- 
ties noted  in  their  times  could  be  explained  by  the  finite  velocity  of 
propagation  of  light.  Since  the  time  of  roUition  of  the  satellites 
iround  the  planet  is  constant  for  each  satellite,  they  will  enter  the 
shadow  of  the  planet  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  times  of  the  eclipsts 
can  be  predicted  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Komer  found,  however, 
that  the  intervals  between  successive  eclipses  of  a  given  satellite  varied 
eradually  if  the  observations  extended  over  a  yciir.  The  eclipses  were 
lound  to  occur  earlier  or  later  than  the  calculated  time,  according  as 
the  earth  and  Jupiter  were  on  the  same,  or  opposite  sides,  of  the  sun. 
The  discrepancy  was  obviously  due  to  the  time  taken  by  light  to  travel 
across  the  earth's  orbit.  Calculation  showed  that  the  velocity  of  light 
was  about  192,000  miles  per  second. 
The  second   determination   was   made   in    1728   by    Bradley,   who 

j  discovered  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  aberration  of  light.  He 
ohsen'ed  that  the  ap])arent  position  of  the  stars  shifted  slightly  from 
time  to  time,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  small  apparent 

r  motion  could  be  explained  by  taking  into  account  the  earth's  motion 
in  its  orbit,  together  with  the  fact  that  light  is  propagated  with  a 
finite  velocity.  The  phenomenon  of  aberration  will  be  more  fully 
-ducussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  relative  motion  of  matter  and  ether. 

Hmul's  Method. — Galileo  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
wtermine  the  velocity  of  light,  by  placing  two  observers  at  a  great 
distance  apart,  each  furnished  with  a  lamp.  One  observer  uncovered 
his  lamp  and  the  second  observer  watched  for  the  flash  and  removed 
the  screen  from  his  lamp  at  the  moment  it  appeared.  The  first 
wservcr  was  to  determine  the  velocity  by  noting  the  time  elapsing 
hetween  the  uncovering  of  his  own  lam[)  and  the  appearance  of  the 
distant  light. 

■       This  method  failed  obviously,  owing  to  the  enormous  velocity  of  light. 
In  1849  Fizeau  made  an  experimental   determination  of  the  velocity 
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"jJ^Kght  by  means  of  a  revolving  disc  furnished  with  a  toothed  rim. 
The  method  is  essentially  as  follows  :  A  beam  of  light  was  introduced 
^  the  tube  of  a  telescope  by  means  of  a  collimator  fitted  in  to  its 
•We,  and  was  focused  by  means  of  a  reflecting  plate  upon  the  rim  of 
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the  toothed  wheel  (see  Fig.  7).  This  point  was  at  the  principal  focus  o 
the  object  glass  of  the  telescope ;  consequently  the  light,  after  passing 
between  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  was  made  parallel  by  the  objective. 

After  traversing  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  fell  upon  i 
second  lens,  which  brought  it  to  a  focus  upon  a  concave  spherical 
mirror,  the  centre  of  curvature  of  which  coincided  with  the  centre 
of  the  lens.  The  light  was  thus  returned  as  a  parallel  beam  •  ovei 
the  same  path,  and  entered  the  eye-piece  at  Ey  passing  through  the 
reflecting  plate.  If  the  toothed  wheel  is  rotated  the  beam  of  light  will 
be  made  intermittent,  and  if  the  speed  bo  great  enough  the  light 
which  passes  through  the  space  between  the  teeth  will,  upon  its  return, 
be  cut  off  by  the  adjacent  tooth,  which  in  the  meantime  has  advanced 
into  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the  space.  On  looking  intc 
the  telescope  the  observer  sees  at  first  a  bright  star,  which  diminishet 
in  intensity  as  the  speed  of  rotation  is  increased,  finally  disappearing 
entirely.  Further  increase  in  speed  causes  the  reappearance  of  th< 
star,  the  light  passing  through  a  given  space,  falling  upon  the  nexl 
adjacent  space  upon  its  return.  Fizeau  experienced  great  difficulty  ir 
determining  accurately  the  speed  at  the  moment  when  the  eclipse 
occurred.  The  image  of  the  distant  star  was  never  bright,  and  the 
light  reflected  from  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  caused  a  general  illuminatioi 
of  the  whole  field.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  Young  and  Forbes,  ir 
repeating  the  experiment,  bevelled  the  teeth  so  that  the  light  reflectet 
from  them  fell  upon  the  blackened  sides  of  the  telescope.  The  teetl 
were  also  blackened  so  as  to  diminish  their  reflecting  power  as  mud 
as  possible.  In  1874  Cornu  repeated  the  experiment  with  certait 
modifications.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  momen 
at  which  the  star  was  eclipsed,  he  made  use  of  an  electrical  chrono 
graph,  arranged  so  as  to  record  every  hundred  revolutions.  Second; 
were  marked  by  a  clock,  and  tenths  of  a  second  by  means  of  a 
vibrating  spring.  By  means  of  a  key  the  observer  could  record  an] 
instant  at  which  he  wished  to  know  the  velocity.  The  speed  anc 
its  rate  of  change  could  be  determined  at  every  instant  from  th' 
record  of  the  chronograph.  Instead  of  attempting  to  determine  th 
moment  of  complete  extinction,  Cornu  compared  the  brilliancy  a 
the  image  with  a  light  of  fixed  intensity.  On  increasing  the  speed  th 
intensity  of  the  image  sank,  and  the  speed  of  the  wheel  was  recorder 
at  the  moment  at  which  it  was  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  standard 
light.  After  extinction  the  star  reappeared  and  the  speed  was  r€ 
corded  at  the  moment  when  it  regained  its  former  brightness.  Th 
speed  corresponding  to  complete  extinction  was  the  mean  of  thes 
two.  Cornu's  final  result  for  the  velocity  was  300,330  Kms.  per  sec 
in  air,  or  300,400  in  vacuo. 

Foucault's  Method. — Wheatstonc  had  suggested  that  a  revolving 
mirror  might  be  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  velocity 
of  light,  and  his  suggestion  was  taken  up  by  Arago,  but  it  remained 
for  Foucault  to  carry  out  the  experiment  in  a  form  capable  of  givin. 
accurate  results.  The  arrangement  of  his  apparatus  is  shown  i: 
Fig.  8.  Sunlight  after  transmission  through  an  aperture  at  aS'  an< 
an  achromatic  lens  /  falls  upon  a  mirror  J{,  which  can  be  rotate^ 
at  high  speed.     A  concave  mirror  M  fixed  at  a  distance  of  severa 
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metres  returns  the  light  to  the  revolving  mirror.  If  the  mirror  R 
is  at  rest  the  light  returned  by  it  after  reflection  from  the  inclined 
pUne  mirror  comes  to  a  focus  at  a. 

The  axis  of  the  mirror  R  is  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
mirror  My  consequently  the  cone  of  rays,  which  converges  upon  My 
is  returned  over  the  same  i>atb, 
and  the  rotation  of  R  will  not 
affect  the  position  of  the  ima^e 
at  0.    This,   however,  is  only 
true  if  the  mirror  is  in   the 
same  position   when   the   rays 
meet  it  a  second  time,  as  will 
be  readily  seen  by  considering 
the  passage  of  a  ray  from  S  to  a. 
If  the  mirror  turns  through  an 
appreciable  angle  while  the  light  is  traversing  the  distance  2RM  the 
in^  will  be  shifted  to  a  point  a. 

The  revolving  mirror  was  driven  by  an  air  turbine,  the  speed 
heing  determined  by  a  stroboscopic  method.  The  displacement  of 
the  image  amounted  to  only  0*7  mm.,  which  gave  for  the  velocity 
of  light  298,000,000  metres  per  second. 

UehelBon's  Experiments. — Foucault's  method  was  improved  by 
Hichelson,  who  placed  the  lens  between  the  two  mirrors  (Fig.  9). 
The  lens  was  8  inches  in  diameter  and  had  a  focal  length  of  150 
feet  The  revolving  mirror  was  placed  15  feet  inside  the  principal 
focus,  and  the  mirror  if  at  a  distance 
of  2000  feet  Deflections  of  the  image 
amounting  to  133  mms.  were  obtained, 
^hich  made  it  possible  to  dispense  with 
tbe  ohlique  reflecting  plate,  and  observe 
the  image  directly,  with  an  eye-piece 
placed  to  one  side  of  the  slit.  The  speed 
of  the  mirror  was  determined  by  means 
of  a  tuning  fork,  one  of  the  prongs  of  which  carried  a  light  mirror,  which 
*^ected  the  light  from  the  revolving  mirror  into  the  eye-piece.  When 
^fork  vibrated  the  spot  of  light  was  drawn  out  into  a  band,  which 
^ke  up  into  a  number  of  moving  images  as  soon  as  the  mirror 
*«•  set  in  rotation.  A  single  stationary  image  was  obtained  only 
''fccn  the  mirror  made  as  many  turns  per  second  as  the  frequency 
of  the  fork;  this  condition  was  easily  secured  by  regulating  the 
wr  pressure  at  the  turbine.  The  mean  result  for  the  velocity  of 
'^t  (reduced  to  the  velocity  in  vacuo)  was  299,910  ±50  kilometres 
pw  second.  No  indication  of  the  phenomenon  alleged  to  have  been 
ohicrved  by  Young  and  Forbes  was  observed.  A  difference  of  velocity 
potween  the  red  and  blue  radiations,  as  large  as  their  experiment 
indicated,  would  have  resulted  in  a  drawing  out  of  the  image  into 
A^iectrum  10  mms.  in  length. 

Experiments  were  also  made  on  the  velocity  of  light  in  bisulphide  of 
^wl>on,  a  tube  three  metres  in  length  being  interposed  between  the 
"»>nx)r8.  The  ratio  of  the  velocity  in  this  fluid  to  the  velocity  in  air 
^w  found  to  be  1758,  while  the  ratio  indicated  by  the  refractive  index 
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is  1  -64.  This  discrepancy  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Professor  Michelson  also  experimented  with  lights  of  different  colon, 
and  found  that  red  light  travelled  1  or  2  per  cent,  faster  than  green 
light  in  the  carbon  bisulphide. 

Newcomb's  Experiments. — A  series  of  experiments  were  made  by 
Newcomb  at  Washington  in  1880-82,  with  an  apparatus  of  slightly 
different  type.  Sunlight  entered  the  slit  at  S  (hig,  10),  and,  after 
reflection  from  a  mirror  at  the  elbow  joint,  passed  through  the 
telescope  lens  and  fell  upon  the  revolving  mirror  m,  from  which  it  wii 
reflected  along  the  line  z  to  the  distant  mirror.  The  object  glass  of 
the  receiving  telescope  was  immediately  below  that  of  the  sending 
telescope,  the  light  entering  it  being  received  from  the  lower  part  of 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


the  revolving  raiiTor.  This  consisted  of  a  rectangular  prism  of  steel 
(Fig.  11),  the  surfaces  of  which  were  nickel  plated,  driven  by  means 
of  an  air  blast.  The  speed  was  regulated  by  means  of  a  slight  counter 
blast  directed  against  the  lower  fan  wheel.  By  employing  two  lenses 
in  the  manner  indicated  the  diffused  light  from  the  strongly  illuminated 
upper  portion  of  the  mirror  did  not  enter  the  receiving  telescope. 
The  mirror  could  be  driven  in  either  direction,  by  interchanging  the 
direct  and  counter  blasts ;  the  displacement  measured  could  thus  be 
doubled. 

The  quantity  measured  directly  was  the  angular  deviation  of  the 
return  image,  and  not  its  linear  displacement ;  this  was  accomplished 
by  swinging  the  observing  telescope,  the  eye-piece  end  moving  along  t 
graduated  arc,  the  divisions  of  which  were  read  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
microscopes. 

Newcomb's  final  result  was,  for  the  velocity  in  vacuo, 

i'  =  299,S60±30  kilometers. 

Group  Velocity. — An  important  distinction  exists  between  th® 
velocity  of  a  group  of  waves  and  the  velocity  of  a  single  wav<?- 
We  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  group  veloci1>>' 
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throwing  a  stone  into  a  quiet  pond,  and  watching  the  circular 
ves  which  spread  out.  If  the  attention  be  fixed  on  a  single  wave 
8t  at  the  center  of  the  group,  it  will  be  seen  presently  to  lead  the 
)up,  the  waves  ahead  of  it  appearing  to  die  out,  and  in  a  few 
onds  its  amplitude  will  become  so  small  that  the  eye  can  no  longer 
kept  on  it.  There  are  just  as  many  waves  in  the  group,  however, 
there  were  before,  and  a  little  further  observation  will  reveal  the 
t  that,  as  the  waves  in  front  die  out,  new  ones  appear  in  the  rear, 
e  group  is  obviously  moving  forward  with  a  velocity  less  than  that 
the  individual  waves. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  first  given  by  Stokes,  who 
;arded  the  group  as  formed  by  the  superposition  of  two  infinite 
ins  of  waves,  of  slightly  different  wave-length,  which  advanced  in 
J  same  direction  but  with  different  velocities. 

Lord  Rayleigh  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  bearing  of  group 
locity  upon  optical  problems.  In  his  article  on  "The  Velocity  of 
jht  {Nature,  1881),  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  all 
periments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
ht,  it  is  the  group-velocity,  and  not  the  wave- velocity,  which  is 
dually  measured.  What  is  actually  determined  is  the  velocity 
th  which  some  peculiarity  impressed  upon  the  wave  train  moves 
'ward.  Since  it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  light  to  pick  out  and 
ktch  a  single  wave,  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  measure  the 
eed  with  which  a  block,  cut  out  of  a  wave-train,  advances.  If 
B  medium  is  free  from  dispersion,  i.e.  if  waves  of  all  possible 
igths  are  propagated  with  the  same  velocity,  the  group-velocity 
d  wave-velocity  will  be  the  same,  the  group  being  propagated  without 
oration. 

This  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  Fig.  12.  In  the  lower 
igram  we  have  two  superposed  trains  of  waves,  moving  in  the 
rection  of  the  arrow.  The 
sultan t  disturbance  is  indi- 
ted in  the  upper  diagram, 
le  longer  waves  (dotted  line) 
e  out  of  step  with  the  shorter 

3lid  line)  at  A  and  C,  and     XW^^WU  C  ^   , 
e  resultant  is  zero  at  these     ^  5 

>ints.     At  5,  where  there  is  m ► 

nreement  of  phase,  the  re-  Fio.  12. 

utant  amplitude   is   double 

lat  of  the  single  waves.  If  now  the  velocities  of  the  two  sets  of 
'aves  are  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  group  shown  in  the  upper 
iagram  will  move  forward  without  alteration  with  the  wave-velocity, 
f.  however,  the  shorter  waves  move  at  the  higher  speed  it  is  evident 
bat  they  will  presently  get  out  of  step  at  B,  and  into  step  at  C, 
«^hich  now  becomes  the  center  of  the  group.  The  group  thus  advances 
with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  the  individual  waves.  If  the 
reverse  is  the  case  the  amplitude  to  the  left  of  B  increases  as  the 
group  advances,  the  amplitude  to  the  right  of  B  diminishing,  A 
W)ming  eventually  the  center  of  the  group.  In  this  case  the  group- 
velocity  is  less  than  the  wave-velocity. 
P.O.  B 
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We  will  now  derive  an  expression  for  the  group-velocity.     Let  the 
longer  wave  X!  (dotted  line  in  Fig.  1 3)  move  with  a  velocity  P  >  F", 

the  velocity  of  the  shorter  wave  A.     Let  T 
3  be  the  time  required  for  the  point  marked" 

V  to  overtake  the  point  marked  V,    When 
this  event  has  occurred  the  center  of  the 
group,  defined  as  the  point  of  maximum 
resultant  amplitude,  and  originally  at   B^^ 
Fig.  13.  will  have  moved  back  a  distance  of  one 

wave-length.  Now  the  crest  F'  is  approach- 
ing the  crest  Vwiih  a  velocity  F'  -  F,  therefore  (V  -  F)  7'= distance 
r'r=  V  -  k.     If  we  write  <ir  =  r'  -  r  and  rfA  =  A'  -  A,  we  have 


:v«.. 


T 


1 
d\ 


During  the  time  T  the  A- wave  train  moves  forward  a  distance  VT^ 
therefore  the  center  of  the  group  as  defined  above  has  moved  a  distance 


x=rr-A=(F-A^)r, 


and  the  group- velocity  is  given  by  dividing  this  quantity  by  T. 
U  the  group-velocity,  we  have 

(IF 


Galling 


U^F-X 


dk 


dF 


If  the  medium  is  free  from  dispersion  ;t7-  =  0,  and  U=  F. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  use  the  formula  for  group- velocity  in 
studying  the  action  of  a  prism  on  white  light,  which  will  be  taken  up 
in  the  next  to  the  last  chapter. 

The  difference  between  U  and  F  only  comes  into  play  in  determina- 
tions of  the  velocity  of  light  in  strongly  dispersive  media,  the  correction, 
to  be  applied  amounting  to  7*5  %  in  the  case  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Michelson,  employing  the  revolving  mirror  method,  which  has  been, 
shown  by  Rayleigh  to  yield  U  and  not  F^  found  the  velocity  of  light> 
in  air  1 77  times  greater  than  in  this  fluid,  while  determinations  mado- 
by  measuring  the  refractive  indices  gave  the  value  1*64.  If  we  increase 
1*64  by  7*5%  we  obtain  the  value  1*76,  which  is  in  close  agreements 
with  the  value  observed  by  Michelson. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  determinations  of  the  velocity  of  light> 
by  observations  made  on  the  aberration  of  light  from  the  stars,  giv^ 
us  F.  Romer's  method,  however,  yields  (7,  and  the  close  agreements 
between  the  values  obtained  by  these  two  astronomical  methods^ 
indicates  that  light  is  propagated  across  interstellar  space  without> 
dispersion. 

Independent  evidence  that  waves  of  all  lengths  travel  with  the  sam9 
velocity  in  the  free  ether,  is  furnished  by  the  variable  star  Algol,  which, 
shows  no  color  sequence  when  increasing  in  brightness,  as  would  be  th^ 
case  if  waves  of  different  lengths  travelled  with  different  velocities. 
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The  Doppler-Fizeaa  Principle. — Doppler,  in  1842,  called  attention  to 
the  change  in  the  pitch  of  a  sound,  which  resulted  when  the  source 
was  moving  towaitis  or  away  from   the  observer,  and  applied  the 
principle  to  luminous  disturbance^  radiated  from  bodies  in  motioil, 
explaining  the  colors  exhibited  hy  certain  stars  as  due  to  their  proper 
motion.     The  accoustical  phenomenon  is  most  frequently  heard  when 
travelling  in  a  railroad  train.     If  a  whistling  locomotive  is  passed,  the 
drop  in  the  pitch  is  very  noticeable,  especially  if  the  locomotive  is 
moving  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction.     Doppler's  application  of  the 
principle  to  stellar  phenomena  was  unsound,  and  Fizeau  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  show  that  the  effect  would  manifest  itself  as  a 
slight  shift  in  the  position  of  the  bright  or  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum. 
If  the  source  of  light  is  moving  towards  the  observer,  the  frequency  of 
the  disturbance  as  it  passes  the  observer  is  increased,  and  the  wave- 
length diminished :   the  spectrum  lines  are  therefore  shifted  towards 
the  violet ;  the  reverse  is  true  when  the  source  is  moving  away  in  the 
line  of  sight.     By  photographing  the  spectrum  of  a  star  alongside  of  a 
comparison  spectrum,  it  is  possible  to  determine,  not  only  whether 
the  star  is  moving  towards  or  away  from  us,  but  also  the  velocity  with 
which  it  approaches  or  recedes.     The  principle  has  had  wide  applica- 
tions in  astro-physical  research,  and  the  rapidly  accumulating  data 
regarding  stellar  velocities,  will,  at  some  future  date,  in  all  probability 
famish  the  key  to  the  solution  of  that  greatest  problem  of  astronomy, 
the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  multitude  of  suns  which  make  up  the 
universe. 

Double  stars  have  been  discovered  by  the  Doppler  effect,  the  com- 
ponents of  which  no  telescope  will  show  separated,  and  their  time  of 
revolution  about  their  common  center  of  gravity  determined.  Such 
stara  are  called  spectroscopic  binaries.  The  first  was  discovered  at  the 
Harvard  Observatory  by  Pickering.  Observations  of  a  number  of 
spectra  of  this  star,  taken  at  different  times,  showed  that  the  lines 
l^ocaine  double  at  stated  intervals,  an  efiect  which  could  only  be 
wcoonted  for  by  assuming  the  source  of  light  to  consist  of  two  bodies 
which  alternately  approached  and  receded,  in  other  words  two  bodies 
revolving  around  their  common  center  of  gravitv. 

Keeler  applied  the  principle  to  the  study  of  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and 
showed  that  each  portion  of  the  ring  was  rotating  at  the  speed  which 
^  isolated  satellite  would  have  at  the  same  distance  from  the  planet. 

The  effect  was  first  obtained  in  the  laboratory  by  Belopolski  in  1901 
(Astro.  Phys,  /.,  13,  pg.  15-24),  who  reflected  a  beam  of  light  from  a 
•y^tem  of  moving  mirrors,  subsequently  analyzing  the  light  with  a 
•pectroscope.  The  displacement  of  the  spectrum  lines  was  of  the 
ctlculated  order  of  magnitude,  which  was,  however,  an  exceedingly 
wnall  quantity.  The  minimum  velocity  capable  of  modifying  the 
^'ive-length  to  such  a  degree  that  the  spectroscope  will  note  the  change 
^  a  kilometer  or  perhaps  half  a  kilometer  a  second.  The  change  of 
w*ve-length  resulting  from  reflection  from  a  moving  mirror  is  double 
the  change  resulting  from  the  motion  of  the  source  with  the  same 
velocity.  Belopolski  made  use  of  multiple  reflections  from  two  systems 
^  mirrors,  mounted  on  the  rims  of  a  pair  of  opposed  wheels, 
^hieh  could  be  revolved  at  high  speed.     In  this  way  he  was  able  t^ 
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obtain  a  shift  of  the  spectrum  lines  which,  though  small,  was  easili 
measurable. 

The  motions  of  the  molecules  of  a  luminous  gas  modifies  slightly  tli< 
wave-length  of  the  emitted  light.  Since  the  molecules  are  moving  ii 
all  possible  directions,  with  all  sorts  of* velocities,  the  result  is  that  th< 
spectrum  lines  appear  slightly  broadened,  the  bioadening  increasing 
with  the  temperature.  The  subject  has  been  fully  treated  by  Lore 
Rayleigh  {Phil  Mag.  (6),  27,  page  298,  1889). 

The  change  in  the  period  7',  of  a  source  of  light  moving  with  a 
velocity  r,  is  given  by  the  equation 


Sr=r(i±'^), 


in  which  T  is  the  actual  [period  of  the  vibration,  2"  the  period  of  the 
radiation,  and  c  the  velocity  of  light.  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed 
that  when  the  source  is  in  motion,  the  frequency  of  the  vibration  in  the 
source  differs  from  the  fre<iuency  with  which  the  waves  pass  by  the 
observer,  the  former  being  unaffected  by  the  motion. 


CHAPTER   11. 


RECTILINEAR  PROPAGATION   OF  LIGHT. 


Hnygens's  Principle. — One  of  the  objections  which  was  first  urged 
against  the  wave  theory  of  light  was  its  failure  to  account  for  the 
rectilinear  propagation  of  luminous  disturbances,  and  the  formation 
cf  shadows.  Waves  of  sound  and  water  waves  were  observed  to  bend 
aroand  the  corners  of  obstacles,  and  it  was  perhaps  naturally  argued 
that  if  light  consisted  of  a  wave>motion,  it  should  behave  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  objection  was  partially  answered  by  Huygens,  though 
it  remained  for  Fresnel  to  give  the  complete  explana- 
tion. 

Huygens*s  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  wave- 
motion  was  propagated  was  as  follows  :  He  regarded 
every  vibrating  point  on  the  wave-front  as  the  center 
of  a  new  disturbance :  these  secondary  disturbances, 
travelling  with  equal  velocity,  are  enveloped  by  a  surface 
identical  in  its  properties  with  the  surface  from  which 
the  secondary  disturbances  start,  and  this  surface  forms 
the  new  wave-front. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  14,  consider  0  a  luminous  point, 
and  ^^  a  portion  of  the  spherical  wave  front.  Adjoin- 
ing points  a,  6,  c,  d,  etc.,  on  this  wave-front  are 
vibrating  in  unison  and  can  be  regarded  as  centers 
of  new  disturbances,  which  spread  out  around  them 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  It  is  evident  that 
these  secondary  waves  are  enveloped  by  the  spherical 
surfiwe  A'B,  and  this  surface  is  the  new  wave-front. 
V  the  luminous  point  is  at  a  great  distance,  and  we 
we  dealing  with  a  plane-wave,  we  have  the  condition  shown  in  the 

lower  figure. 
Q  This  view  of  wave  pro- 

A  pagation   is   known   as   the 

Huygens  principle.  It  can 
be  applied  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  position  of  a 
reflected  or  refracted  wave- 
front,  by  regarding  the  points 
^  the  reflecting  or  refracting  surface,  as  they  are  collectively  or 


Fio.  14. 
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succeasively  struck  by  the  incident  wave,  as  individuai  centers  of  new 
disturbances.  For  example,  consider  a  wave-front  JlS  descending  in 
an  oblt<jue  direction  on  a  reflecting  surface  AC.  The  points  a,  b,  e,  d 
of  the  surface  will  be  struck  in  succession  by  the  points  a',  b',  c',  d'  of 
the  wave  front,  consequently  they  will  become  siiccesBively  the  centers 
of  s<M;ondary  disturbances,  as  indicated  in  Fig,  15,  which  are  enveloped 
by  the  plane  surface  A'B".  This  is  the  reflected  wave-front,  and  we 
shall  iea  later  on  that  it  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  reflecting 
surface  as  the  incident  wave. 

Bectilinear  Propagation. — Assuming    Huygens'a  conception  of  the 
mechanism  of  wave-propagation  to  be  correct,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the    rectilinear  propagation  of  light  1 
^  Suppose  we  have  a  luminous  body  at    0 

(Fig,  16)  and  an  opaque  screen,  a  coin  for 
example  at  A.  We  know  that  no  light 
penetrates  into  the  conical  region  behind 
the  coin  (neglecting  for  the  present  a  phe- 
nomenon known  as  diffraction). 

But  if  all  points  on  the  wave-front  are 

acting  as  independent  sources,  we  should 

naturally  expect  them  to  be  effective  in 

illuminating  the  region  behind  the  obstacle; 

in    other    words,    we    should    expect   the 

luminous  waves  given  off  by  the  points  c 

Fig.  iso.  and  (/  to  have  some  eliect  in   the   space 

behind  the  coin.     Why  does  not  the  entire 

wave  appear  luminous  to  an  eye, behind  the  obstacle  if  every  [xiint 

of  it  is  giving  off  radiant  energy  in  the  form  of  secondary  wavelets  I 

The  answer  given  by  iluygens  was  that  these  secondary  wavei 
produced  no  appreciable  effect  at  a  point  unless  they  were  at  that  puini 
enveloped  by  a  common  tangent  plane,  or  that  the  only  effective 
portion  of  a  secondary  wavelet  was  the  small  point  at  its  apex  which 
touched  the  plane  tangent  to  all  of  them.  Huygens  regarded  the 
impulses  as  coming  at  irregular  intervals,  and  his  explanation  of  the 
rectilinear  propagation  of  light  amounted  simply  to  the  assumption 
that  only  one  point  on  the  secondary  wavelet  was  effectii'e  in  pro- 
ducing light. 

Fresnel  was  the  first  to  give  a  really  satisfactory  explanation. 
Making  use  of  the  principle  of  interference  discovered  by  Young,  by 
which  two  luminous  vibrations  may  destiMiy  one  anotlier,  he  arrived  at 
the  somewhat  startHng  conclusion  that  the  absence  of  light  in  the 
shadow  of  a  body  was  due  to  destructive  interference  between  the 
secondary  wavelets.  This  explanation  not  only  accounted  for  the 
darkness  behind  the  obstacle,  but  explained  perfectly  the  slii^ht  bend- 
ing of  the  rays  around  the  edges,  a  phetiomenon  known  as  difl'raction, 
which  had  been  previously  explained  by  assuming  the  edge  to  exert  a. 
modifying  action  on  the  luminous  rays  which  passed  close  to  it. 

It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  assume  that  only  a  minute  portion  o^ 
the  secondary  wave  was  operative  in  producing  light,  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  contrary  to  experimental  evidence,  as  can  be  shown  by 
allowing  a  plane-wave  to  fall  on  an  opaque  screen  perforated  with  a. 
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very  Bmall  aperture.     The  point  on  the  wave-front  not  cut  off  by 

the  screen  acts  as  a  center  of  a  disturbance,  which  spreads  out  into 

the  space  behind  the  screen  as  shown  in  Fig.  16, 

and  a  card  [ilaced  in  the  position  shown  will  be  ^ 

illuminated  over  an  area  many  times  greater  than        -^       •    " 

the  aperture. 

Waves  of  sound  behave  in  a  simila!-  manner,  and 

it  is  actually  possible  to  photograph  the  secondary 

wavelet.     The  accompanying  photograph  is  one  of 

a  series  made  by  the  author  to  illustrate  certain 

features  of  wave  motion.     The  method   by  which 

the  ^ctures  were   made  will   be  discussed  later 

on.i 

For  the  present  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  state  that  in  every 
case  the  sound  photographed  is  the  crack  of  an  electric  spark,  which 
gives  of  course  a  single  pulse,  instead  of  a  train  of  waves.  The  series 
shown  in  Fig.   17  was  made  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  Huygens. 


"»  ^Ntrk  which  started  the  wave  was  arranged  to  snap  directly  above 
*  ttreen  provided  with  a  narrow  slit.  A  short  distance  below  this 
int  siit  a  second  was  mounted,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
"Vrow  apertures  become  in  succession  the  centers  of  etcondary  waves 
■hich  diverge  precisely  as  if  the  source  of  the  sound,  that  is  to  say  the 
■PVk,  were  situated  in  the  aperture  itself.  In  No.  1  of  the  sei-ies,  the 
*>*e,  which  started  at  the  point  A,  has  just  encountered  the  first 
**Mn.  The  aperture  which  appears  in  the  photograph  as  a  break  in 
"■6  lioriEontal  white  line  becomes  the  center  of  a  new  hemispherical 
*>ve,  the  gradual  development  of  which  ia  shown  in  Nob.  2,  3,  and  4. 
1»  No.  6  the  secondary  wave  has  collided  with  the  second  screen  and 
'"^  reflected,  the  aperture  in  this  screen  becoming  in  its  turn  the 
*^<^  of  a  new  secondary  wavelet.  These  pictures  show  that  if 
"1  Dot  a  small  part  of  the  original  wave  is  screened  off,  this  small 

'Vood,  "Photography  of. SoDod  WSiVcs,"  Philoaophtcal  Magaxine,A.-agaM  18M. 
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part  becomes  a  complete  wave,  and  again  if  a  small  portio 
secondary  wave  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  aperture,  i 
in  turn  a  complete  wave. 

Before  considering  in  detail  FresneFs  explanation  we  must 
assumption  regarding  the  nature  of  the  secondary  wavelet, 
based  on  the  circumstance  that  no  disturbance  is  radiated 
An  o[)aque  screen  which  absorbs  all  of  the  energy  falling  on 
effect  whatever  on  the  vibration  of  the  medium  between  ii 
luminous  source. 

From  this  we  infer  that  the  secondary  wavelet  is  only  p 
forward,  and  lies  wholly  in  front  of  the  plane  tangent  to  1 
front  at  the  center  of  the  wavelet.  We  are  also  justified 
theory  and  experimental  evidence  in  assuming  that  the  eff" 
secondary  wavelet  is   greatest  on  the   line  which  is  normi 

.j^  tangent   plane  at   the   point   of 

i  This  will  be  better  understood  by 

to   Fig.   18,  where   AB  is   the  w 

a  the  center  of  any  secondary  wa^ 

xy    the    tangent    plane    behind    v 

assume  that  the   secondary  wave 

spreads.       The    effect    of    the    w 

greatest  along  the  line,  or  in  the 

abj  less  along  ac,  and  falls  off  coni 

having  the  value  0  in  the  direction 

may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 

^  j  of  the  secondary  wavelet  decreasej 

I  creasing   obliquity.      The    reason 

absence   of   a   back-wave    has    be 

Fig.  18.  (page  8). 

We  will  commence  the  investigation  of  Fresnel's  treatnffe 
subject  by  examining  the  effect  of  a  linear  wave  on  a  point  . 
of  it. 

Let  AB  he  the  wave-front,  which  we  may 
consider  moving  as  a  whole  up  and  down 
parallel  to  itself.  Thus  all  the  [)articles  on 
AB  move  together,  and  the  secondary  waves 
leave  them  at  the  same  moment. 

Draw  a  perpendicular  from  P  to  the  wave 

front,  meeting  it  at  C,  which  point  is  called     p 

the   pole   of  the  wave  with    reference  to   the 
point  P. 

Lay  off  on  AB  points  M^,  M^  A/g,  M^^  etc., 
80  that  the  path  from  M^  to  P  is  half  a  wave- 
length longer  than  the  path  from  C  to  P,  and 
M^  half  a  wave-length  further  from  P  than  My 
and  so  on.     If  secondary  wavelets  start  simul-  fig.  ii 

taneously  from  these  points  and  move  with  the 
same  velocity,  the  disturbance  from  C  will  reach  P  first,  sii 
the  shortest  path,  and  the  wavelet  from  M^  will  reach  P  hal 
length  behind  the  one  coming  from  C,  since  we  have  so  locat 
the  wave-front  that  the  path  PM^  is  half  a  wave-length  loi 
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PC.  This  means  that  the  crest  of  the  wavelet  from  Mj  reaches  P  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  trough  of  the  wavelet  from  C  is  passing 
through  it,  or  the  waves  are  in  opposite  phase  and  would  destroy  each 
other  if  both  were  equal.  In  the  same  way  other  wavelets  coming 
from  points  lying  between  C  and  M^  will  reach  P  with  phases  opposite 
to  those  coming  from  corresponding  points  between  M^  and  M^.  The 
same  will  be  true  for  wavelets  coming  from  points  between  ifgilfg 
and  MJd^, 

To  determine  the  effect  of  the  whole  wave  at  P  we  determine  the 
total  effect  or  resultant  of  all  the  secondary  wavelets,  paying  attention 
to  their  phases  as  well  as  their  amplitudes.  The  effect  at  P  of  each 
of  the  elementary  arcs  into  which  we  have  subdivided  AB  we  consider 
as  proportional  to  its  length,  and  inversely  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  P,  As  we  recede  from  C  the  effect  will  also  diminish  on  account 
of  the  increasing  obliquity. 

We  will  now  determine  the  relative  lengths  of  the  arcs  into  which 
we  have  subdivided  AB, 

Let  the  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  wave  to  P  be  b,  then  the 

distance  of  M^  from  P  is  6  +  h  a^^  ^^^  length  of  the  arc  CM^  is 

^(b  +  ^f'-b^  or  ^b^  +  2^~  +  ^-b'^  or  M, 

if  we  neglect  — ,  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  bk. 
4 

A 
The  path  PM2  =  6  +  2-or6  +  A;  therefore 

CM,^  =  J(b  +  A)2  -  fA 

=  J¥~-i^2bk  +'X2  -  62  c=  >/26X, 

neglecting  X^,  which  is  small. 
Therefore  ' 

CM^^y/bX,    and     CM^^JbXy 
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ilf i3f 2  =  ^/25X  -  n/5X  =  >/6A  (v/2  -  ^/!  ), 
M^M^  =  n/36X  -  n/25X = s/bk(j3  -  n/2). 


CM2^j2bK 

The  arcs  thus  decrease  rapidly  in  length  in  the  neighborhood  of 
pole.  The  length  of  any  arc  at  distance  B  (G  in  the  diagram) 
^  determined  as  follows,  since  the  small  right  angle  at  G^  is  similar 
to  the  right  triangle  PCG. 

0:^,  =  B:JR^  or   <?  =  ^;^ 

^<iuantity  which  decreases  with  increasing  B,  approaching  the  value 
ottalimit.  The  arcs  far  removed  from  the  pole  decrease  slowly  in 
'^Qgth,  approaching  the  limiting  value  -. 


liesidos   (k'l  Teasing    in    lriii;lli,    the    elenicnts    ht.'roint'    less   aii<l   less 
etfcctive  owing  to  increasing  distance  and  obliquity. 

Remembering  that  adjoining  elementary  arcs  send  disturbances  of" 
opposite  sign  to  P,  we  see  that  the  effect  of  all  is  represented  by 
a  series  of  alternately  positive  and  negative  members,  which  at  firsfc 
decrease  rapidly,  then  more  slowly  approaching  0  in  value,  since  the 
very  remote  arcs  are  inoperative  owing  to  their  obliquity.  Calling  the 
effect  due  to  the  central  arc  /,  and  that  due  to  the  following  ones 
m,  m\  m'\  etc.,  the  whole  effect  is  represented  by  the  series 

the  value  of  which  is  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  first  member. 

Therefore  the  effect  of  the  entire  wave  at  P  is  less  than  that  due 
to  the  first  element  acting  alone.  If  we  were  to  screen  off  all  of  the 
wave  except  the  first  element  the  illumination  at  P  would  be  greatec" 
than  that  due  to  the  whole  wave,  a  surprising  conclusion  which,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  can  be  verified  by  experiment. 

The  wave-length  of  light  is  so  small  that  with  P  at  a  distance  of 
10  cms.  from  the  wave -front  M^  would  be  scarcely  more  than  0*2  mm. 
from  the  pole  of  the  wave.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  pole  the  arcs 
would  become  very  nearly  equal  and  opposite  in  their  effect,  conse- 
quently the  effective  portion  of  the  wave  reduces  itself  to  a  compara- 
tively small  area  around  the  pole,  and  if  we  screen  off  this  region  wa 
shall  have  darkness  at  P  owing  to  the  destructive  interference  between 
the  disturbances  coming  from  the  outlying  elementary  arcs,  or  » 
shadow  will  exist  behind  the  screen. 

Effect  of  a  Plane- Wave  on  an  Exterior  Point. — Thus  far  we  have 
been  considering  wave-motion  in  two  dimensions  only,  a  hypothetical 
case.  Let  us  now  find  an  analogous  treatment  for  waves  moving  in. 
space,  which  is  the  condition  under  which  we  observe  them  in  our 
experiments. 

Consider  a  plane- wave  (Fig.  21)  moving  towards  P,  an  exterior* 
point :  we  require  the  effect  at  this  point  of  all  the  secondary  wave- 
lets emanating  from  the  wave-front.  Drai^ 
a  perpendicular  from  P  to  the  wave  front* 
intersecting  it  at  C,  the  pole  of  the  wav^ 
with  respect  to  P.  Around  C  describe  circles 
on  the  wave-front  such  the  first  is  half  0k 
wave-length  further  from  P  than  C  is,  th^ 
second  2  half  wave-lengths,  etc.  The  ring0 
thus  formed  on  the  wave-front  will  b^ 
^'^-  2^-  analogous  to  the  elementary  arcs  into  whiclx. 

we  divided  the  linear  wave,  that  is  to  say,  the  secondary  disturbances 
coming  from  any  circle  will  reach  P  half  a  wave-length  ahead  o^ 
those  coming  from  the  circle  encircling  it. 

We  regard  the  effect  of  the  disturbances  coming  from  each  rin^ 

as  proportional  to  its  area  and  as  decreasing  with  increasing  distance 

and  obliquity  as  before.     Let  us  now  investigate  the  areas  of  the  rings- 

The  radii  of  the  circles  are  obviously  equal  to  the  distances  Cifj,  Cm^ 

on  the  linear  wave,  namely  sfbk,  J'2bk,  JSbX,,  etc.,  and  the  areas  or  tit*, 

irbk,    2ir6A,   Syrbk. 
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Neglecting  the  square  of  A  as  we  have  done,  we  find  the  area  of  the 
central  circle  and  each  surrounding  zone  to  be  equal  or  irbX. 
For  a   zone  at  distance  R  from  P  we  have  its  width  given  by 

j:  , .  as  in  the  case  of  the  element  of  the  linear  wave. 

Its  circumference  is  2^  JB^  -  b\  and  its  area,  or  the  product  of  these 
two  quantities,  is  -n-kR. 

The  eifect  due  to  the  disturbances  coming  from  a  single  one  of  the 
zones  will  be  proportional  to  its  area  and  inversely  proportional  to 
its  distance.  The  slight  increase  in  the  area  of  the  zones  as  we 
recede  from  the  center  of  the  system  is  compensated  by  the  increased 
distance,  so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  we  could  regard  the 
successive  zones  as  producing  equal  and  opposite  effects  at  the  point. 
The  zones,  however,  become  less  and  less  effective  as  we  recede  from 
the  center  owing  to  the  increased  obliquity.  We  can  therefore 
represent  the  resultant  effect  by  a  series  of  terms  of  alternate  sign 
which  decrease  slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly,  eventually 
becoming  zero,  thus : 

5  =  wij  -  mj  +  wig  V  +  m^  -  etc. 

The  sum  of  this  series  is  usually  stated  as  being  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  first  term  plus  one  half  of  the  last  term  ;  the  method  usually 
adopted  to  prove  this  consists  in  balancing  the  second  term  against 
Wf  of  the  first  and  half  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  Schuster  has  shown 
that  this  treatment  is  too  arbitrary,  no  reason  being  given  why 
the  balancing  is  not  effected  in  some  other  way,  for  example  by 
considering  the  second  term  balanced  by  three  (juarters  of  the  first 
and  one  quarter  of  the  third,  which  would  make  the  resultant  out- 
standing effect  approximately  equal  to  one  quarter  of  that  due  to  the 
first  member  acting  alone.  Schuster  shows  in  what  cases  the  addition 
of  the  series  can  be  effected  in  the  manner  indicated.  He  first  writes 
the  series  in  the  two  following  forms  : 

Suppose  first  that  each  term  of  the  original  series  is  greater  than 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  adjacent  terms.     From  the  above 
^nations  we  see  that 

•rf  ^  mt  ii 

>Dr  in  both  equations  the  terms  bracketed  are  all  small  negative 
fiaatities,  and  the  value  of  8  lies  somewhere  between  the  two 
fittntities  given  above. 
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If  m^  is  very  nearly  equal  to  mg  and  m„  nearly  equal  to  w„_,,  the 
two  limits  lie  close  together,  and  we  may  write 

If  the  series  is  such  that  each  term  is  less  than  the  mean  of  its 
neighbors,  S  lies  between  the  same  limits  (transposed). 

If  in  the  first  p  terms  of  the  series  each  term  has  a  greater  value^ 
and  in  the  remaining  part  a  smaller  value  than  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  the  terms  between  which  it  stands,  we  may  break  up  the  series 
into  two,  and  obtain  the  sum 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  expression  for  *S'  given  above  will  be  the 
correct  summation  only,  if  the  series  can  be  broken  up  into  a  small 
number  of  separate  series  for  each  of  which  the  value  of  a  term  u 
either  smaller  or  greater  than  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  terms 
between  which  it  stands,  so  that  the  sum  of  all  such  values  may  be 
neglected. 

The  problem  therefore  reduces  to  a  determination  of  the  effect  due 
to  one  half  of  the  central  zone. 

The  secondary  wavelets  from  this  zone  unite  into  a  disturbance  the 
phase  of  which  is  midway  between  those  of  the  wavelets  from  the 
center  and  rim,  for  we  may  divide  the  zone  into  a  series  of  concentrie 
rings  of  equal  area,  the  effects  of  which  at  the  point  are  equal  in 
amplitude,  and  of  phases  ranging  over  half  a  complete  period.  The 
phase  of  the  resultant  is  therefore  a  quarter  of  a  period  behind  that  due 
to  the  element  at  the  cepter.  We  must  consequently  consider  that  the 
secondary  waves  start  with  a  phase  one  quarter  oi  a  period  ahead  of 
that  of  the  primary  wave.  Lord  Rayleigh,  in  his  article  on  V\'ave- 
Theory  {Encyclopedia  Britannica),  shows  that,  in  calculating  the  mag* 
nitude  of  the  effect  due  to  the  central  zone,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  phases  of  the  secondary  disturbances.  The  amplitude  of  the  result- 
ant can  be  shown  to  be  less  than  if  all  its  components  had  the  same 
phase  in  the  ratio  2  :  ^. 

Assume  the  amplitude  on  the  wave-front  to  be  unity,  and  consider 
that  the  secondary  wave  from  a  small  element  of  its  surfaces  produces  a 
resultant  effect  represented  by   kds.     If  r  is  the  radius  of  the  zone 
its  resultant  effect  will  be  2/'jrk7rr^.     Now  r^  =  bX,,  and  the  amplitude 
due  to  the  whole  zone  is  therefore  2kbK.     The  whole  wave  will  produce 
jin  amplitude  one  half  as  great,  which  we  may  equate  to  unity,  since  we 
have  assumed  unit  amplitude  on  the  wave-front,  and  a  plane- wave  is 
propagated  without  loss  of  amplitude.     From  this  we  find  that  ifc,  the  -? 
factor  which  represents  the  effect  of  the  secondary  wave,  is  equal  to 
\/bk.     That  the  amplitude  due  to   the   secondary  wave  should  vary 
inversely  as  the  distance  b  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  may  not  be  at  onii* 
obvious  why  it  should  vary  inversely  with  the  wave-length.     There  i* 
no  mystery  about  the  matter  however.    If  we  keep  the  distance  b  fixedl 
and  increase  the  wave-length,  we  are  obliged  to  increase  the  size  of  th*^ 
zone,  if  the  conditions  are  to  remain  as  before,  that  is,  if  the  zone  ie 
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«  the  same  effect  at  the  point.  The  secondary  dieturbancee  are 
ming  from  a  larger  area,  while  only  producing  the  same  resultant 
consequently  the  effect  produced  by  any  small  element  of  surface 

he  proportionally  smaller. 
us  now  put  the  theory  to  experimental  test, 
pose  we  screen  off  all  of  the  wave-front  except  the  central  circle 
zone  series.     There  is  now  no  encircling  zone  to  partly  neutralize 

the  illumination  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  entire  wave, 
in  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  screen  provided  with  a  small 
r  aperture  at  such  a  distance  from  the  point  P  that  the  area  of 
9rture  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  central  zone,  when  the  amplitude 
i  becomes  double,  and  the  illumination  four  times  that  due  to  the 
ructed  wave.  It  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  actual  size  of 
les  on  the  wave-front  in  a  given  plane  depends  on  the  distance 

point  P.    As  this  distance  increases  the  zones  widen  out.     On 
i-front  distant  about  5  feet  from  the  point,  the  zones  would  be  of 
e  shown  in  Fig.  22,  so  that  if  our  small  cir- 
perture  was  of  the  size  of  the  central  circle 

figure,  the  illumination  at  a  point  on  the 
1 5  feet  behind  the  aperture  would  be  greater  j 
r  the  screen  were  not  present.  And  now 
a  very  curious  fact :  suppose  we  increase  the 
our  aperture  until  it  contains  another  zone. 
sturbances  coming  from  this  ring  will  be  out 
te  with  those  coming  from  the  central  circle, 
[I  entirely  destroy  them.  Thus  by  increasing 
e  of  the  hole  we  can  reduce  the  illumination  to  zero.  The 
ment  can  be  performed  with  very  simple  apparatus,  provided 
B  a  dark  room  of  sufficient  length.  A  pin  hole  in  a  piece  of 
leet  metal  illuminated  with  arc  or  sun  fight  mabes  &  suitable 

of  light.  A  first  class  iris  diaphragm,  such  as  is  furnished 
le  best  photographic  objectives,  furnishes  us  with  an  aperture 
e  of  which  can  be  varied  at  will.  The  diaphragm  should  contract 
ameter  of  3  mms.  or  less,  and  the  outline  of  the  opening  should 
iilar  and  not  polygonal,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cheaper  kinds 
id  with  but  few  wings.  Suppose  the  smallest  aperture  to  have 
IS  of  15  mms.  :  we  require  the  distance  of  the  point  so  situated 
nty  the  central  circle  of  the  zone  system  is  exposed.  The 
\  CM,  =  'M.  shows  us  that,  if  we  put  A=-0005  mm.,  the 
«  of  the  point  is  45  meters.  This  is  for  plane-waves,  or  with 
irce  at  a  great  distance.     For  the  condition  of  source  ind  point 

al  distances  from   the  aperture  we  substitute  j  for  ^  in  the 

,1  formula,  for  now  there  will  be  a  path  difference  on  both  sides 
screen  ;  in  other  words,  the  vibration  at  the  edge  of  the  aperture 
!  slightly  behind  that  at  the  center.  The  distance  now  increases 
eters.  Clearly  we  shall  need  a  long  room  for  our  experiment, 
!  source  must  be  9  meters  behind  the  screen,  or  our  total  optical 
lust  be  1 8  meters.  We  can,  however,  reduce  this  by  one  half  by 
i  small  reflector  of  silvered  glass,  an  excellent  arrangement  being 
vrange  things  that  the  diaphragm  and  the  illuminated  point  are 


.\it  zones  would  be  of 
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close  together.  To  accomplish  this  we  place  it  at  a  distance  of  9  meters 
from  the  source  and  mount  our  mirror  4*5  meters  behind  it,  reflecting^ 
the  light  back  to  a  point  a  little  to  one  side.  If  we  hold  a  sheet 
of  paper  here  we  shall  see  a  little  point  of  light.  Put  a  little  drop  of 
white  paint  on  a  bit  of  glass,  and  mount  it  in  such  a  position  that 
it  lies  in  the  center  of  the  small  spot  of  light.  This  forms  our 
illuminated  point.  Now,  increase  very  slowly  the  size  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  light  gradually  fades  away,  the  drop  of  paint  presently 
becoming  invisible.  Twice  as  much  light  comes  through  the  hole  as 
before,  yet  the  point  is  in  darkness.  The  law*  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  tells  us,  of  course,  that  no  light  has  been  destroyed.  It  has 
simply  gone  somewhere  else,  and  where  it  has  gone  to  does  not  concern 
us  at  present.  The  fact  that  it  no  longer  manifests  itself  at  the  point 
in  question  is  sufficient. 

Let  us  now  try  the  converse  of  this  experiment  by  substituting  for 
the  aperture  a  small  circular  disc  of  the  same  diameter.  According  to 
Huygens  theory,  if  placed  over  the  central  zone,  it  should  cut  off  the 
illumination  at  the  point  entirely.  On  the  Fresnel  theory  we  simply 
remove  the  first  member  of  the  series,  and  the  effect  is  that  due  to  tht 
remainder  of  the  series,  namely  half  the  second  member,  or  tlH 
illumination  is  unaflected  by  the  interposition  of  the  circular  disc,  and 
this  is  precisely  what  we  find  to  be  the  case.  By  increasing  the  size  oi 
the  disc  we  cut  off  another  zone,  still  without  influencing  the  illuminft* 
tion,  and  this  may  be  continued,  not  indefinitely,  but  until,  owing  to 
the  increasing  obliquity,  the  effect  of  the  zones  be^ns  to  diminidi 
appreciably.  We  thus  see  that  the  center  of  the  shadow  of  a  circular 
body  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  as  brightly  illuminated  as  the 
surrounding  field,  a  pro})osition  due  to  Poisson. 

FresneFs  memoir  on  diffraction  was  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
and  reported  on  by  Poisson,  who  raised  the  objection  that  if  the  treat- 
ment were  applied  to  the  case  of  a  circular  disc  (a  case  which  had  not 
been  treated  by  Fresnel),  it  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
illumination  along  the  axis  of  the  disc  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  disc 
were  absent,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  reductio  ad  abmrdum.  In  this 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  illumination  will  be  represented  by  the  above- 
mentioned  series,  with  as  many  members  removed  as  there  are  zone£ 
covered  by  the  disc,  which  will  be  as  before  one  half  of  the  first  exposed 
zone,  and  if  we  assume  the  zones  to  produce  equal  effects,  the  illumina- 
tion should  be  the  same  as  without  the  disc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
experiment  had  already  been  recorded  by  Deslisle,  but  it  had  beer 
forgotten,  and  was  rediscovered  by  Arago  and  Fresnel,  who  observec 
the  bright  spot  in  the  center  of  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disc. 

This -experiment  is  easily  performed  with  a  small  disc  of  metal 
a  copper  cent  for  example.  If  a  coin  is  used,  a  new  one  should  hi 
selected,  the  edge  of  which  is  smooth  and  undented.  It  should  b« 
supported  by  means  of  three  fine  threads,  which  can  be  attached  to  .th« 
coin  with  wax.  Using  the  same  source  of  light  as  before,  with  the  coir 
mounted  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  meters,  we  shall  find,  if  w« 
explore  the  region  behind  the  coin  with  a  low  power  eye-piece 
that  there  is  a  brilliantly  illuminated  region  along  the  axis  of  th« 
geometrical  shadow.    The  illumination  is  faint  in  the  immediate  vicinitj 
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3  coin,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  secondary  waves,  but  at 
ance  of  several  meters  behind  the  coin  it  is  nearly  as  bright  as  if 
lin  were  absent.  If  the  eye  is  brought  into  coincidence  with  the 
ous  spot  it  will  be  found  that  the  light  comes  from  the  edge  of 
an,  which  appears  brilliantly  illuminated.  If  the  eye  is .  moved  a 
to  one  side  the  ring  breaks  up  into  two  spots  of  light  situated  on 
ite  sides  of  the  coin.  We  are  now  getting  the  light  which  bends 
he  shadow  radially,  without  the  great  reinforcement  due  to 
nent  of  phase. 

le-Plate. — A  remarkable  verification  of  Fresnel's  theory  is 
bed  by  what  is  known  as  a  zone-plate.  If  we  describe  on  a  large 
of  white  paper  circles,  the  radii  of  which  are  proportional  to 
[uare  roots  oi  the  natural  numbers,  we  shall  have  very  nearly  an 
drawing  of  the  zone  system,  the  neglected  tisrms  containing  the 
B  of  A  introducing  a  very  slight  error.  If  now  we  blacken  the 
ate  rings  with  ink,  and  take  a  greatly  reduced  photograph  of 
hole  on  glass,  we  shall  obtain  a  device  which  will  enable  us  to 

1  off  the  atlternate  zones  on  the  wave-front.  Suppose  we  intercept 
le-wave  with  such  a  plate  and  consider  the  illumination  at  a  point 
lated  behind  the  plate  that  the  central  circle  of  the  plate  corre- 
s  in  size  and  position  to  the  first  zone  on  the  wave  front.     The 

rings  stop  all  the  secondary  disturbances  from  the  alternate  or 
»nes,  which  previously  neutralized  those  coming  from  the  even 

consequently  all  the  secondary  disturbances  coming  from  that 
in  of  the  wave-front  covered  by  the  plate  reach  the  point  in 
ime  phase,  and  the  illumination  will  be  very  intense.  The  whole 
e  of  the  zone-plate  will  send  light  to  the  point,  the  action  being 
similar  to  that  of  a  convex  lens.  The  distance  of  the  illuminated 
from  the  zone-plate  we  may  speak  of  as  its  focus,  and  we  readily 
lat  the  smaller  the  zones  the  shorter  the  focal  length, 
very  good  zone-plate  can  be  made  by  making  a  photographic 
ive  of  Plate  I.,  which  is  from  a  very  carefully  executed  drawing, 
veil  to  make  several  plates  of  different  focal  lengths.  That  they 
properties  similar  to  lenses  may  be  well  shown  by  holding  one  of 
lie  focus,  say  half  a  meter,  between  the  eye  and  a  distant  lamp. 

central  zone  is  brought  over  the  flame  the  whole  plate  fills  up 
ight  like  a  lens.  By  combining  a  zone-plate  with  a  low-power 
iece   we   can   form  a   telescope  which  will   give   a  fairly   sharp 

of  a  brilliant  object,  such  as  in  an  incandescent  lamp, 
tl  Rayleigh,  in  his  article  on  Wave-Theory  in  the  Encyclopedia 
mica,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  it  were  possible  to  provide 
he  light  stopped  by  the  alternate  zones  could  be  allowed  to  pass, 
ith  a  reversal  of  phase,  a  fourfold  intensity  in  the  illumination  at 
)cns  would  result.     In  this  case  the  secondary  disturbances  from 

2  zones,  both  odd  and  even,  would  reach  the  point  in  the  same 
.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways,^  first  by  making  the 
of  a  thin  film  of  gelatine  on  glass,  the  thickness  of  the  film  oeing 
18  to  retard  the  waves  one  half  wave-length  ;  secondly,  by  forming 
ines  of  metallic  silver  on  the  hypothenuse  surface  of  a  right  angle 


*Wood,  •*  Phase  Reversal  Zone-Plates,"  PhU.   Mag.,  June  1898. 
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prism.  In  this  case  the  light  from  the  odd  zones  is  reflected  metallicall] 
irom  the  silver,  while  that  coming  from  the  even  zones  has  been  reflects 
from  the  air  surface  (total  internal  reflection).  Reflection  under  thes 
two  conditions  introduces  a  phase  change  of  almost  exactly  a  half  wave 
length,  and  the  light  at  the  focus  is  quite  as  brilliant  as  with  th 
gelatine  plates. 

The  zone-plate  has  many  peculiar  properties.  It  has  multiple  fo< 
■and  can  act  at  the  same  time  both  as  a  convex  lens  and  a  concave  lens 
but  these  properties  can  be  discussed  to  better  advantage  after  we  ha"v 
studied  diffraction. 

Law  of  Begnlar  Beflection  deduced  from  the  Principle  of  Inte 
ference  of  Elementary  Waves. — The  construction  given  by  Huygei 
for  the  reflected  and  refracted  waves  is  incomplete,  just  as  was  h 
<;onstruction  for  rectilinear  propagation,  for  he  was  obliged  to  assun 
that  only  a  single  point  on  the  secondary  wavelet  was  operatic 
in  producing  illumination.  In  applying  the  Fresnel  principle  of  inte 
ference  to  reflection  from  a  plane  surface,  we  regard  each  point  on  tl 
surface  of  the  mirror,  as  it  is  struck  by  the  incident  wave,  as  the  cent 
of  a  secondary  wavelet,  and  determine  the  collective  effect  of  the 
wavelets  at  any  point,  just  as  we  did  when  we  regarded  points  on  tl 
wave-front  as  centers  of  disturbance.  We  know  that  the  light,  radiatii 
from  a  point  and  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror,  which  is  effective 
illuminating  a  given  point,  comes  from  a  point  on  the  mirror  so  situat 
that  lines  joining  it  with  the  source  of  the  light  and  the  poi 
illuminated,  make  equal  angles  with  the  normal.  Let  us  see  if  we  a 
construct  a  system  of  zones  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  in  such  a  wi 
that  the  effects  coming  from  all  will  be  essentially  reduced  to  that  d 
to  a  small  area  surrounding  a  point  situated  as  described.  The  probk 
is  somewhat  more  complicated  than  the  one  which  we  have  just  solve 
for  the  centers  of  the  secondary  wavelets  on  the  surface  of  the  mirr 
are  not  vibrating  in  unison  as  are  those  on  the  wave-front.  The  reas* 
of  this  is  obvious,  for  different  points  on  the  mirror  are  struck  1 
the  wave-front  at  different  times,  and  the  secondary  disturbances  thei 
fore  do  not  start  simultaneously,  and  will  not  be  in  agreement  of  ph'a 
except  in  the  case  of  a  plane-wave  incident  normally. 

Let  A  (Fig.  23)  be  a  point  on  the  reflecting  surface  MN^  and  0  t 
illuminating  point.     The  amplitude  at  A  will  be  inversely  proportior 

to  the  distance  OA,  and  if  a  seconda 
wavelet  starts  from  A  its  effect  at  P  w 
be  inversely  proportional  to  A  P.  T 
effect  at  P  due  to  a  secondary  wave] 
coming  from  A  started  by  a  disturbar 
coming  from  0,  will  be  inversely  prop 
tional  to  the  product  OA  x  AP.  We  \« 
Pjq  23  investigate  first  the  effect  at  P  of  seconda 

wavelets  coming  from  a  linear  strip  of  t 
mirror  MN,  We  will  consider  A  so  situated  that  OA  and  AP  ma 
equal  angles  with  the  normal  at  Ay  and  take  points  A'  and  A"  su 
that  the  path 

OA'P-OAP^^  and  OA"P-OA'P  =  t 

It  u 
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Now  let  A^  bo  any  point  on  MN  and  let 

OAP  =  b,  OAjP=b  +  $  =  R,  and  AA^  =  s. 
Coniider  A,   near  A,  and  A  as  a  function  of  s,  and  developft  by 
H'LBurin'a  tbeorem. 

Wb«  ,.0,  ^J-O,  i  +  8-i  +  f(|^+..., 

neglecting  terms  containing  higher  powers  of  ^  than  the  square. 

This  gives  us  s=      rwB'  ^'^'^^  ''hieh  we  have,  by  substituting  for 

■Jl,  a  A,  _,  etc.,  the  following  values  for  the  elementary  arcs 


w 
*■ 


3^  (.'2-1).  A'^-. 


ds^ 


Tbe  elementary  area  therefore  decrease  i 

tborbood  of  A. 
i  effect  of  this  linear  atrip  is  then  represented  by  a  __, 

*rieB  of  alternately  positive  and  negative  terms,  or  the  efi'ect  of  AfN 
00  P  reduces  to  a  miction  of  the  arcs  adjoining  A  on  either  side.  We 
new  divide  the  reflecting  plane  into  narrow  strips  parallel  to  MN,  and 
»h>t  holds  for  the  strip  Jf  JV"  holds  for  all  the  others,  each  one  reducing 
to&gmal)  element  adjoining  the  point  so  situated  that  the  sum  of  its 
^iiUnces  from  0  and  i*  is  a  minimum,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
point  A,  We  now  require  the  locus  of  these  points.  If  0  and  P  were 
^  tbe  same  height  alxive  the  surface  it  would  obviously  be  a  straight 
1<M|  perpendicnlar  to  MN,  passing  through  a  point  midway  between 
tl»projections  of  0  and  P  on  MN 
U  0  and  P  are  not  at  the  same  n 

iM^ht  above  the  surface,  which  is 
^  more  general  case,  we  find  the 
loni  in  the  following  manner. 

UlABCD  be  the  reflecting  plane 
1^  24),  0  the  luminous  point  at 
^<$it  h  above  the  plane,  P  the 
iUioliDated  point  at  height  k,  and  L 
fudiitsncB  between  M  and  N,  the         /  ■  _"  / 

P^KtaoDsof  C) and  P on  the  mirror.       /  /"  / 

Atnoge  a  coordinate  system  xg  on     '  7'  T  " 

dttjibne  of  the  mirror,  with  its  y 

™0nat  Jf  and  its  zazis  coincident  Fiq   34 

•itkJfJV. 

yit  require  the  locus  of  points  Q,  Q.  Q",  etc.,  so  situated  that  the 
**n«i  OQP,  OQP,  etc.,  shall  be  a  minimum. 

OQ  =  J¥T^Th\  and  OQ' =  J(l^f  +  fTi:\ 
W>  require 

•Jt? +i^  +  h^  +  -J{l-  x)-  +y-  +  k\  a  minimum, 
tA.  C 


y^^ 
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By  differentiating  and  equating  to  zero,  we  obtain 


X 


^x  +  f  +  h^    J{l-x)^^f-^k^'     "     x^ 


(/-x) 


2 


or 


*/2  4.  A  2  f/2  j_  12 


X 


^ 


Solving  for  «,  we  get     x  = 


Is/f^H? 


Jy^  +  h^  +  sff  +  l^ 

as  the  equation  of  the  locus  of  points  so  situated  that  the  sum  of  their 
distances  from  0  and  P  is  a  minimum. 

Letting  y  =  0,  we  obtain  the  value  for  x  on  MN^ 

Ih 


«  = 


h  +  ic 


This  can  be  verified  by  geometry,  for  the  triangles  OMQ  and  PNQ 
are  similar.     Let  MQ  =  x  and  NQ  =  (l-x), 

h       k  hi 

-  =  j — ,  or    x=T — 7. 
X    I "X  h+k 


Then 


Furthermore,  if  0  and  P  are  at  the  same  height  above  the  mirror, 

or  h  =  k^  we  have  a;  =  o,  or  the  curve  is  asymptotic  to  a  line  parallel 

to  the  y  axis,  and  bisecting  /.  This  asymptotic  curve  is  the  axis 
of  a  narrow  strip,  made  up  of  the  effective  portions  of  the  linear 
elements  into  which  we  divided  the  mirror,  or  we  have  reduced 
the  effect  of  the  whole  mirror  to  that  of  a  strip. 

We  now  lay  off  on  this  curve  points  so  situated   that  the  sum 

of  their  distances  from  0  and  P  differs  continuously  by  ^,  and  by 

drawing  short  lines  through  these  points,  parallel  to  MN,  we  divide 
the  strip  into  elementary  areas.     The   effect  of  each   one  of  these 

elements  at  P  is  represented  by  its 
area  divided  by  the  product  of  ita 
distances  from  0  and  P  (Fig.  25). 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  areas  near 
MN  are  of  the  order  of  magnitude 
sjh\,  where  8  is  the  length  of  the 
effective  strip  of  the  original  linear 
element,  while  the  areas  far  removed 
from  MN  are  of  the  order  s'JXy,  and 
their  respective  effects  at  P  are 

S\Fk     s'Jky 


hk 


Fig.  25. 


the  latter  quantity  being  small  in  coiit  ■ 
parison  with  the  former. 
The  whole  effect  is  thus   represented   by  a  diminishing  series   of 
alternately  positive  and  negative  diminishing  terms,  and  is  equivalent 
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to  a  fraction  of  the  first  term.  The  effect  of  the  entire  reflecting 
surface  thus  reduces  itself  to  a  small  area  surrounding  the  point  so 
located  on  the  line  MN  that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  0  and  P  is  a 
minimum,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  regular  reflection. 

The  Zone  System  on  the  Reflecting  Surfiice. — In  the  foregoing 
discussion  we  have  determined  the  effect  of  the  secondary  dis- 
turbances from  a  reflecting  surface  by  dividing  the  surface  into 
rectilinear  strips,  and  ascertaining  the  collective  effect  of  these  strips. 
This  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  form  of  the  zones  on  the  sur&ce, 
which  we  will  now  investigate. 

Let  0  (Fig.  26)  be  the  luminous  source  and  P  the  illuminated 
point,  and  A  a  point  so  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  XY 
that  OA  and  AP  make  equal 
angles  with  the  normal,  and  lie 

in  the  same  plane.     The  bound-  v  ^^^    "^  .p 

ary  of  the  first  zone  will  then  be 
the  locus  of  points  such  as  M^  so 
situated  that 

OM-¥MP^OA^AP-\'^. 

Now  a  point  moving  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  sum  of  its  dis- 
tances from  0  and  P  is  a  constant 
quantity  traces  an   ellipsoid   of  Fig.  26. 

which  0  and  P  are  the  foci.    The 

boundary  of  the  first  zone  is  the  section  of  the  reflecting  surface  with 
this  ellipsoid.  We  may,  however,  use  a  slightly  different  construction, 
which  simplifies  the  problem  of  calculating  the  form  and  area  of  the 
zones. 

Let  0  he  a  point  situated  below  the  reflecting  surface  in  such  a 
position  that  PQ  is  normal  to,  and  bisected  by,  the  surface.  Then 
MQ=^MP  wad  AQ=AP,  and  we  have  the  locus  of  the  points  bound- 
ing the  first  zone  as  the  intersection  of  the  surface,  with  the  ellipsoid 

)^ 

traced  by  a  point  moving  so  that  OM+MQ  =  OA+AQ-^^f  of  which 

0  and  Q  are  the  foci.  The  major  axis  of  this  ellipsoid  is  OQ  +  ^.  The 
minor  axis  we  determine  as  follows.     Let  BE  be  one  half  the  minor 

^*2+l  00 

axis,  then  0U  =  — g-^  and  0E  =  ^. 

Ji  ml 

(^<2+^y  OCT- 

BE^ «  " .     Squaring   the    numerators,   cancelling,   and 

4  4 

neglecting  the  term  containing  the  square  of  X,  which  is  small,  we 
have  BE^^yJOQK    This  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  OQ-^--  the 

major  axis,  or  the  ellipsoid  is  very  eccentric  and  can  be  regarded  as 
a  cylinder  at  its  intersection  with  the  reflecting  surface. 
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The  section  cut  by  the  reflecting  surface  is  an  ellipse,  the  minor 
axis  of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  approximately  represented  by 


=  V^W^^     (Verdet.  light.) 


OQ 

The  major  axis  is  given  by  2  • ,  where  a  is  the  angle  of  incidence. 

By  makine  the  path  OM+MQ  increase  half  a  wave-length  at  a 
time  we  shall  obtain  a  series  of  coaxial  ellipsoids,  the  intersections, 
of  which  with   the  reflecting  surface  form   the   zone  system.     Th&^ 
areas  of  the  ellipses  can  be  shown  to  be  very  nearly  equal,  forming  su 
decreasing  series  similar   to  the    circular  zones  on  the  plane-wav^ 
front.     If  we  describe  such  a  series  of  ellipses  on  a  flat  mirror  and 
make   the  alternate   zones   opaque,  the  flat   surface  will  concentrat^^ 
parallel  rays  incident  at  the  proper  angle,  much  like  a  concave  mirror- 
Such   a  plate   can   be   made   by  photographing  our  drawing  of  th^ 
circular  zone  system  at  an  angle  of  45**.     The  negative  when  place<l. 
on  a  piece  of  silvered  glass  gives  very  sharp  focal  images  for  light> 
incident  at  the  same  angle.     If  the  elliptical  zone  system  is  printeA 
on  the  hypotenuse  surface  of  a  right  angle  prism,  in  metallic  silver^ 
our  phase  diflerence  of  half  a  period  between  the  adjacent  zone  results 
from  the  reflection  occurring  under  different  conditions.     Such  printer 
can  be  made   by  a  method  given  in  the  paper  referred  to  in   th^ 
previous  section. 
/  Beflection  and  Befraction  by  Unpolished  Surfaces. — One  of  th^ 

most  interesting  and  instructive  applications  of  the  Fresnel  construc- 
tion is  to  the  diffiise  reflection  and  refraction  which  occurs  whe 
light  strikes  unpolished  or  matt  surfaces  such  as  paper,  plaster 
Paris  or  ground  glass.  We  have  explained  regular  reflection  b 
showing  that  there  is  destructive  interference  between  the  wavelet>^ 
arriving  at  any  point  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  that  th^ 
illumination  is  practically  due  to  disturbances  coming  from  a  small 
region  surrounding  the  point  so  situated  that  straight  lines  joinin 
it  to  the  source  of  light  and  the  illuminated  point  make  equal  angl 
with  the  normal.  An  unpolished  surface  destroys  all  phase  relation 
between  the  particles  on  the  wave-front.  The  secondary  wavelets^ 
start  from  the  elevated  portions  of  the  surface  first,  since  these  portion® 
are  struck  first  by  the  incident  wave,  and  the  reflected  wave  froa'fc* 
instead  of  being  plane,  is  pitted  and  corrugated  in  an  irregular  manner- 
It  is  impossible  to  arrange  any  zone  system  on  such  a  surface,  for 
there  are  all  possible  phase  differences  irregularly  distributed  ore^ 
the  reflected  wavefront,  consequently  each  point  on  the  surfao^ 
acts  as  an  independent  luminous  source,  sending  light  out  in  a-U 
directions.  We  can  apply  the  Fresnel  theory  to  reflection  of  tbi* 
sort  in  the  following  way. 

Suppose  we  have  a  plane  surface  XY  (Fig.  27)  and  a  luminous  poin^ 
^S',  and  are  considering  the  effect  at  P,  which  we  will  suppose  to  1>^ 
the  point  to  which  a  ray  SA  would  be  reflected.  We  have,  however* 
at  A  an  elevation  of  height  H,  and  the  secondary  wavelet  will  leav^ 
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the  point  B  sooner  than  it  would  have  left  the  point  A  were  the 
elevation  absent.  We  can  see  that  the  effect  at  P  will  be  the  same 
in  either  event,  provided  the  (difference  between  the  path  SEP  and 
SAP  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  wave-length.  At  normal  incidence 
it  is  obvious  that  tins  path  difference  will  be  2Hj  therefore  a  surface 
having  elevations  on  it  of  such  magnitude  that  twice  their  height 
is  not  small  in  comparison  to  the  wave-length,  will  not  reflect  regularly 
at  normal  incidence.     With  a  given  roughness  long  waves  may  be 


Fig.  27. 

regularly  reflected,  and  short  waves  irregularly.  It  can  be  seen 
from  the  right-hand  figure  that  the  difference  of  path  becomes  less 
aa  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  being  in  the  case  figured  BA  -  BK, 
^hich  is  less  than  H,  and  that  at  grazing  incidence  it  will  become  0. 
It  can  be  shown  geometrically  that  the  path  difference  is  represented 
for  all  incidences  by  2Hcosiy  the  value  of  which  must  not  exceed  a 
small  fraction  of  a  wave-length  if  regular  reflection  is  to  occur. 


SB  =  SA-AB=^SA- 


H_ 
cost' 

H 


and     BP=AP  +  BK=AP+ABcos(ir-2i)  =  AP -^^.00821, 

'  cosz 

SA-^AP-  {SB  +  ^P)  =  — .( 1  -f  cos  2i)  =  2//C0S  L 

cos  1> 

Since  the  path  difference  decreases  as  the  angle  of  incidence  increases, 
It  is  obvious  that  for  a  given  roughness  we  shall  get  regular  reflection 
^hen  the  incidence  angle  is  so  great  that  pk  =  2H  cosine  i,  where  p  is  a 
8^11  fraction ;  therefore  if  we  gradually  increase  the  incidence  angle, 
the  long  waves  will  be  reflected  first,  and  then  the  shorter.  Smoked 
glass,  which  at  perpendicular  incidence  will  show  no  image  of  a  lamp 
*^  all,  will  at  nearly  grazing  incidence  give  an  image  of  surprising 
distinctness,  which  is  at  first  reddish,  becoming  white  as  the  angle 
Micreases. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  a  matt  surface  on  refraction. 
Here  the  phase  differences  are  due  to  retardations  of  the  portions 
^  the  wave-front  encountering  the  elevations,  on  those  portions 
^Qntering  the  depressions.  With  a  given  degree  of  roughness 
y^  retardation  will  be  greater  when  the  substance  has  a  high  refractive 
?^ex,  or  more  accurately  when  the  difference  between  the  refractive 
^cesof  the  media  bounding  the  rough  surface  is  large.     When  the 
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retardation  between  two  adjacent  {mths  is  larger  than  a  small  fraction 
of  a  wave-length,  we  have  diffuse  transmission.  If  we  take  a  sheet 
of  ground  glass  and  wet  the  surface,  the  glass  transmits  more  direct 
light  than  it  did  before,  since  we  have  lessened  the  difference  between 
the  refractive  indices  of  the  bounding  media.  If  we  substitute  benzole 
for  water  the  glass  becomes  still  more  transparent,  and  by  bringing 
up  the  refractive  index  of  the  benzole  by  an  addition  of  Canada  balsam, 
we  can  cause  the  ground  surface  to  disappear  entirely. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  on  the  transmission  (Fig.  28). 

The  path  difference  expressed  in  time  be- 
tween two  disturbances  travelling  over  the 
paths  SAP  and  SBP  can  be  found  as  follows. 
The  time  occupied  over  the  route  SAP  (which 
would  be  the  one  followed  were  there  no  eleva- 
tion on  the  surface)  will,  if  v  and  v'  be  the 
velocity  of  propagation  in  the  upper  and  lower 

SA     AP 
media,  be  —  h — -,  while  the  time  over  SBP 


V  V 

or  via  the  elevation  will  be 


SB    BP 

+ 


and  the 


Fio.  28. 


V        i/ 
difference  in  time  will  be  the  difference  between 
these  two  quantities. 
The  regularity  of  the  transmission  will  not  be  affected  if  this  time 

difference  SA^APfSB^BP\ 

V  v'  \  V  t/  / 

is  small  in  comparison  to  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration.     To  change 

this  time  difference  into  a  path  difference,  we  substitute  for  7?  th^ 

quantity  n,  which  is  the  relative  refractive  index  between  the  tw^ 

media,  which  gives  SA  ■\-  nA  P  -  {SB  +  n  BP), 

If  this  quantity  is  small  in  comparison  to   the   wave-length,  th. 
regularity  of  the  transmission  will  be  unaffected. 
This  path  difference  can  be  shown  to  be 


H 


n2-l 


— .» 


Jn^  -  sin^  i  +  cos  i 


where  H  is  the  height  of  the  elevation  and  t  the  angle  of  incidence 
This  quantity  has  its  smallest  value  when  t  =  0,  when  the  path  difference 
becomes  Hin-l)^  or  the  regularity  of  transmission  decreases  as  t\m^ 
angle  of  incidence  increases,  the  opposite  of  what  we  found  in  tlm 
case  of  reflection. 

If  the  refractive  index  of  the  substance  is  1*5,  then  fi'(l-5-l)  o 
ff/2  must  be  small  in  comparison  to  the  wave-length  of  light, 
the  light  is  to  be  regularly  transmitted  at  perpendicular  incidence 
Inequalities  can  then  exist,  the  heights  of  which  are,  say,  not  greati^ 
than  \\  which  is  four  times  as  great  a  discrepancy  as  we  could  hais^ 
on  a  reflecting  surface. 
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Summing  up  we  have  (for  perpendicular  incidence)  for  regular 
Reflection  2H=pX  and  for  Transmission  H/2  =  p\. 

That  the  long  waves  are  regularly  transmitted  and  reflected  by 
rough  sur&ces  can  be  very  beautifully  shown  in  the  following  way. 
Orind  two  pieces  of  plate  glass  together  with  fine  emery  and  water, 
until  a  matt  surface  is  obtained  which,  when  dry,  barely  shows  the 
outline  of  a  gas  flame  by  transmission.  When  held  close  to  the  eye, 
the  flame  may  even  be  invisible,  but  it  is  better  to  get  the  surface 
so  that  it  just  begins  to  transmit  regularly.  Continued  grinding  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  as  the  emery  gets  finer  during  the  process. 

Clean  and  dry  the  plate,  put  a  drop  of  water  on  one  side,  and  lay  a 
smaUer  plate  of  clear  glass  on  the  drop.  The  water  will  increase  the 
transmitting  power  of  a  portion  of  the  plate.  If  we  view  a  gas  flame 
by  reflection,  holding  the  plate  close  to  the  eye,  we  shall  see  two 
images,  one  reflected  from  the  smooth  upper  surface,  the  other  from 
the  rough  glass-water  surface :  the  former  will  be  white,  the  latter 
distinctly  red :  if  the  dry  surface  barely  shows  a  trace  of  the  flame 
by  transmission,  it  will  fail  to  show  it  by  reflection,  except  at  large 
angles  of  incidence. 

A  paper  by  Lord  Rayleigh  on  "Polish,"  will  be  found  of  great 
interest  in  connection  with  this  subject.  {Proc.  Royal  Inst.  xvi.  p.  563, 
andJVflrfttrtf,  Ixiv.  p.  385,  1901.) 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT  FROM  PLANE  AND  OURV 

SURFACES. 


When  light  strikes  the  boundary  surface,  separating  two  media 
different  optical  densities,  some  of  the  energy  is  reflected  back  i 
the  first  medium,  and  some  crosses  the  boundary  and  is  transmit 
through,  or  absorbed  by,  the  second  medium.  We  have  shown 
the  previous  chapter  that  if  the  surface  is  smooth  to  within  one-eig 
{^)  of  a  wave-length,  we  shall  have  regular  reflection,  and  the 
of  reflection  from  a  plane-mirror  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Fres 
theory  of  destructive  interference. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  are  practically  unable  to  make  a  surJ 
so  perfect  that  absolutely  no  light  is  diflused.  Admit  a  ray 
sunlight  into  a  dark  room  and  reflect  it  from  the  most  perfect  niii 
attainable ;  were  diffuse  reflection  not  present  the  mirror  itself  wo 
be  invisible,  which  is  never  the  case.  The  percentage  of  diffused  li 
decreases  as  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  as  has  been  shown 
the  previous  chapter,  regular  reflection  taking  place  even  on  n 
surfaces  at  grazing  incidence. 

In  studying  the  reflection  of  light  from  plane  and  curved  surfii 

we  shall  investigate  not  only  the  dii 
tion  of  the  reflected  rays,  but  also  the  fc 
of  the  reflected  wave-fronts. 

Reflection    of   a    Plane-Wave    from 
Plane-Mirror. — Here  the  incident  rays 
parallel   to   one    another    and    normal 
the   wave-front.     We  have  seen   that 
reflected    wave-front   will    be   the   siirl 
enveloping  the  secondary  wavelets  gi^ 
oft'  by  the  various  points  on  the  niirr 
surface  as  they  are  struck  in  succession 
the  incident  wave.     The  general  metl 
of  constructing  the  reflected  wave-front 
shown  in  Fig.  29.     Let  AB'  be  the  suri 
of  the  mirror,  and  AB  the  incident- wj 
front,  the  rays  being  indicated  by  arrows.     At  the  moment  figur 
a  secondary  disturbance  is  about  to  leave  the  point  A.     This  second, 
disturbance  will  have  spread  out  all  around  A,   to  a  distance  eq 
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to  BB'  at  the  moment  when  the  point  B  on  the  wave-front  en- 
counters the  surface.  The  secondary  wavelets  from  points  (7,  /),  E, 
etc.,  intermediate  between  A  and  B^  will  have  lesser  radii.  To 
construct  them  draw  A'B  parallel  to  AB.  This  will  give  us  a 
subsequent  position  of  the  wave-front,  assuming  the  mirror  not  present. 
Join  these  two  wave-fronts  by  perpendicular  lines,  which  represent 
rays,  which  cut  the  mirror's  surface  at  (7,  i>,  E^  etc.  The  wavelet 
around  C  must  obviously  have  a  radius  equal  to  (7(7,  while  that  around 
D  has  a  smaller  radius,  DU^  and  so  on  for  all  the  other  points.  If  we 
describe  these  spheres  (circles  in  the  diagram)  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  enveloped  by  a  plane  surface,  which  makes  the  same  angle  with  the 
mirror's  surface  as  the  incident  wave.  This  can  be  proven  by  similar 
triangles,  Rt.  triangle  ABB  =  Rt.  triangle  AFB  =  B.t.  triangle  ABA\ 
(Hypotenuse  in  common  and  AF==  BB  =  A  A'  by  construction.)  There- 
fore, their  homologous  angles  are  equal.  The  rays  being  normal  to  the 
wave-front  will  make  equal  angles  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  of 
the  mirror. 

We  can  apply  this  same  method  to  the  construction  of  the  wave- 
front  after  reflection  from  a  surface  of  any  form.     In  brief,  we  draw 
the  wave-front  before  it  encounters  the  reflecting  surface  and  also  in 
some  subsequent  position,  behind  the  mirror,  which  it  would  occupy  at 
a  later  moment  were  the  mirror  not  present.     Join  these  two  fronts  by 
normal  lines  (rays)  and  describe  around  the  points  at  which  they  cut 
the  reflecting  surface  circles  whose  radii  are  equal  to  the  respective 
distances  of  the  points  from  the  wave-front  in  its  second  or  imaginary 
position.    -The  envelope  of  these  circles  shows  us 
the  position  of  the   reflected  wave-front,  at  the 
time  at   which   the   incident   wave    would   have 
reached  its  imaginary  position  were  the  mirror 
absent. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  method  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  reflected  wave-front,  when  a  spherical 
wave  encounters  a  plane-mirror.  Let  0  be  the 
luminous  point  around  which  we  construct  the 
circular  section  of  the  spherical  wave  intersecting 
the  mirror  at  A  and  B  (Fig.  30).     Completing  the  wave-front  below 

the  surface  of  the  mirror,  describe  around 
points  on  the  mirror's  surface  circles  whose 
radii  are  equal  to  their  distances  from  the 
wave-front  below  the  mirror  measured  in  a 
normal  direction, — that  is,  along  the  rays  or 
radii  of  the  original  wave.  The  envelope  of 
these  circles  is  itself  a  circle  of  the  same  radius 
as  the  original  wave,  \vith  its  centre  of  curva- 
ture at  the  same  distance  below  the  mirror  as 
the  luminous  point  is  above.  The  reflected 
wave  is  thus  a  portion  of  a  sphere  with  its 
center  below  the  mirror.  This  can  be  proven 
as  follows : 
nif  ^  0(7  perpnendicular  to  the  mirror's  surface  (Fig.  31)  making 
^""(^ilf,  and  with  0"  as  a  center  draw  the  arc  ANB  representing 


Fio.  30. 
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the  reflected  wave-front.  Draw  rays  OPQ  and  0'P<^.  ffP^OP 
(homologoua  sideB  of  equal  Rt.  trmnglee), .'.  PQ  =  PQ,  since  (/Qi^OQ 
(radii  of  equal  circles). 

This  shows  us  that  a  wavelet  drawn  around  P  with  a  radius  PQ 
touches  the  spherical  arc  ANP  at  Q,  and  since  this  is  true  for  all 
points  on  the  mirror's  surface,  it  follows  that  a  spherical  surface  of  the 
same  radius  as  that  of  the  incident  wave  is  the  envelope  of  all  tha 
secondary  wavelets.  The  rays  being  normal  to  the  wave-front,  it 
follows  that  after  reflection  they  eomo  apparently  from  the  point  0', 
which  we  call  the  image  of  0  in  the  mirror. 

Beflection  of  Sound  Waves. — A  striking  analogy  exists  between 
sound  and  light ;  we  can  show  nearly  all  of  the  phenomena  of 
reflection,  refraction,  and  diffraction  by  means  of  sound  waves.  Aq 
electric  spark  is  the  center  of  a  spherical  sound  wave,  which  expands 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  (331)  meters  per 
second,  and  at  the  same  time  is  the  center  of  spherical  light  waves, 
which  expand  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  thousand  (30U,000)  kilo- 
meters per  second.  We  have  no  means  of  directly  showing  the  form  of 
the  wave-ti^nt  of  the  lumhwus  disturbance.  We  can  calculate  its  form 
before  and  after  reflection  and  show  the  c^reement  between  these  forma 
and  the  rays  as  actually  observed,  but  we  cannot  actually  show  the 
wave-front.  In  the  ease  of  the  sonorous  disturbance,  however,  the  wave- 
front  can  not  only  be  seen,  but  photographed.  We  are  dealing  with  » 
spherical  shell  of  condensed  air  and,  by  a  suitable  optical  contrivance 
which  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  we  can  study  at  our  leisure 
the  changes  which  the  wave-front  undergoes. 

The  author  has  recently  prepared  an  extensive  series  of  photc^rapbi 
of  sound  waves  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  optical  phenomena. 

The  case  that  we  have  just  considered,  namely,  the  reflection  of  a 
spherical  wave  from  a  plane  surface,  is  shown  in  Fig.  32.     The  sound 
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wave  is  started  by  an  electric  spark  which  has  just  passed  between  tffo 
brass  balls,  seen  in  line,  one  behind  the  other  at  the  center  of  OBiok 
picture.  The  wave  of  condensed  air  is  illuminated  and  photographed 
by  the  light  of  a  second  spark  occurring  a  moment  later.  By  properly 
regulating  the  time  interval  between  the  two  sparks  a  progressiT0 
series  of  views  is  obtained  showing  the  wave-front  at  different  stages  of 
its  development. 

The  form  of  the  reflect&l  wave  or  e«ho  is  seen  to  be  identical  with 
the  form  of  the  light  wave  as  talculatcil  by  Huygens's  principle. 

Reflection  by  Ellipsoidal  Mirror. — If  a  spherical  wave  start  atoo« 
focus  of  iui  ellipsoid  of  rovolutiim,  the  I'ollected  wave  will  be  spheric»l 
in  form,  and  will  rollujise  to  u  point  at  llic  other  focus,  or  rays  o* 
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!ii;ht  issuiii-  froni  one  tbcii'^  ooiik-  iiccuriildy  i..<;etli,j|-  ;.l  tlio  otliev 
fociia.  A  surface  capable  of  bringing  rays  of  light  accurately  to  a 
focus,  either  by  reflection  or  refraction,  is  said  to  bo  Aplanatic,  con- 
sequently an  ellipsoidal  mirror  is  aplanatic  for  rays  issuing  from  a 
potDt  situated  at  either  focus.     This  can  be  shown  by  the  following 


Around  one  focus  of  an  ellipse  describe  a  circle  which  falls  just 
outside  of  the  Airthest  extremity  of  the  ellipse.  Draw  a  number 
of  radii  to  the  circle,  and  around  the  points  where  the  radii  cut  the 
ellipse,  describe  circles  with  radii  equal  to  the  distances  from  the 
respective  points  to  the  outer  circle  (measured  along  the  radii).  The 
«irclefl  will  be  enveloped  by  another  circle  (the  reflected  wave-front), 
the  center  of  which  is  at  the  other  focus  of  the  ellipse. 


In  Fi^  33  we  have  a  series  of  photographs  showing  a  soiind-wave 
■tarting  at  the  focus  of  an  elliptical  mirror.  The  expanding  sphere  is 
•MB  to  have  been  changed  by  reflection  into  a  contracting  sphere, 
vhicli  shrinks  to  a  point  at  the  other  focus.  The  same  thing  can  be 
diown  by  making  a  shallow,  flat-bottomed,  elliptical  dish  of  wood, 
fiUing  it  with  mercury,  and  touching  the  surface  of  the  fluid  at  one 
foeoiof  the  ellipse.  1 

BelLectioiL  from  a  Parabolic  Uiiror.— If  we  construct  the  reflected 
"(n-frDnt  in  the  case  of  a  wave  starting  at  the  focus  of  a  parabolic 
jBitTw,  we  shall  find  that  the  reflection  transforms  the  spherical  wave 
ntoi  pluie  wave.  The  reflected  rays  being  normal  to  the  wave-front 
^  *ninnllel,  and  are  consequently  projected  in  a  narrow  beam  out  of 
(In  mirror.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  naval  search  lights  are 
«aitructed. 

let  0  be  the  fbcus  of  the  parabolic  section  of  the  mirror.  Construct 
Uu  inuginary  spherical  wave-front  (unreflected)  EF,  and  around  points 
^t  ^,  etc.,  on  the  parabola  construct  circles,  or  secondary  wavelets, 
"^  ndii  equal  to  the  distances  of  the  points  from  the  imaginary 
*"»6ont  measured  along  the  radii  of  the  circle  EF. 
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The  wavelets  will  be  enveloped  by  a  straight  line,  the  section  of  >. 
plane.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  line  is  straight,  ur  that  the  reflected 
wave-front  is  accurately  plane.  Kvery 
point  on  the  parabola  is  equidistant  fnnn 
tho  focus  and  the  directrix ;  .'.  OA~AB 
and  OC  =  CD.  Around  ^  and  C  wa 
have  circles  with  radii  equal  to  AB  and 
Cf  respectively.  Now,  OE  =  OF,  being 
radii  of  same  circle,  and  DG=OF  and 
BH=OE;  :.  DG  =  BS  or  the  envelop- 
ing line  is  everywhere  equidistant  from 

i — j,"*''-,^       the  directrix,  and  consequently  parallel 

to  it.     The  reflected  wave  is,  therefore, 

"■  a  true  plane.     The  projection  of  a  truly 

plane-wave  from  a  paraboloid  mirror  is  practically  never  realized,  sinw 

the  source  of  light  is  always  of  finite  size— that  is,  the  waves  do  not  all 

start  from  the  focus. 

In  Fig,  35  we  have  the  reflection  of  a  sound-wave  from  a  parabolic 
mirror.  The  converse  of  this  case  is  also  true.  Plane-waves  entering 
a    parabolic    mirror  are    transformed    by   reflection    into    converging 
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B  which  shrink  to  a  point  at  the  focns  of  the  paraboloid. 


This  means  that  parallel  rays,  or  rays  coming  from  an  object  situated 
at  a  great  distance,  are  brought  accurately  to  a  focus  by  a  mirror  of 
this  form,  or  the  parabolic  mirror  is  Aplanatic  for  parallel  rays. 

Keflectioa  by  n]rperboloid.^A  spherical  wave  originating  in  one 
focus  of  an  hyperboloid  is,  by  reflection,  changed  into  a  sphere  whose 
center  is  at  the  other  focus.  The  reflected  rays  appear,  therefore,, 
to  come  from  this  point,  each  focus  of  the  hyperboloid  being  the 
virtual  image  of  the  other.     The  proof  of  this  is  left  to  the  student. 

Beflection  from  SphericsJ  Surfaces. — If  the  reflecting  surface  be  a 
portion  of  a  sphere  the  efiects  are  more  complicated,  except  in  tk» 
special  case  of  waves  starting  at  the  center  ol'  curvature.  The  rays 
do  not  all  meet  at  a  point,  as  in  the  cases  which  wc  have  con- 
sidered, but  envelope  a  surface  known  as  the  Cumlk.  An  exampis 
of  a  caustic  is  the  cusped  line  of  illumination  seen  on  the  table- 
cloth when  the  light  of  a  lamp  strikes  the  inner  surface  of  a  silvK- 
napkin  ring.  We  have  seen  that  a  concave  paraboloid  brings  parallel 
rays  accurately  to  a  focus.  A  concave  spherical  mirror  does  not  do 
this.  Rays  near  the  axis  come  to  a  focus  approximatelv  at  a  poift*^ 
but  as  we  recede  from  the  axis  we  soon  find  the  reflected  rays  fallin.^ 
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wide  of  the  focus.  This  effect  is  known  as  Spherical  Aberration.  In 
constructing  telescope  mirrors,  opticians  strive  to  give  the  surface  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  iigure  of  a  paraboloid.  The  nature  of  the  wave- 
front  in  cases  where  caustics  are  formed  is  not  at  once  apparent.  The 
subject  is  usually  treated  by  ray  methods,  and  we  shall  accordingly 
begin  by  considering  one  or  two  examples  geometrically,  although  the 
evolution  of  the  wave-front,  and  the  relation  between  the  wave-front 
and  the  caustic,  form  a  more  interesting  study. 

Reflection  from  Convex  Spherical  Surfaces. — In  studying  reflection 
by  ray  methods  we  can  regard  a  curved  •surface  as  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  plane  surfaces,  for  each  one  of  which  the  law  of 
equal  angles  holds.  Let  us  take  as  the  first  case  the  reflection  of  light, 
radiating  from  a  luminous  point,  at  a  convex  spherical  mirror. 

When  the  light  is  incident  on  a  small  portion  of  a  sphere  in  a 
nearly  normal  direction,  we  may  regard  the  reflected  rays  as  emanating 
from  a  point  behind  the  mirror,  the  virtual  focus,  as  will  appear 
presently,  if  not  at  once  apparent  If,  however,  we  employ  a  large 
arc  of  the  mirror  this  does  not  hold  even  approximately,  and  we 
require  an  expression  for  the  position  of  this  focus  in  terms  of  the 
%ng\e  of  incidence. 

Let  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  be  r,  the  distance  of 
the  radiating  point  from  the  center  of  curvature  be  b,  and  the  angle 
>f  incidence  oe  i;  find  g  the  distance  of  the  focus  D  from  the  center. 


Fig.  36. 


(I)       ^ :  r  =  sin  ^  :  sin  ^,     (Sides  of  A  in  ratio  of  sines  of  opp.  ls.) 
6  :  r  =  sin  JT :  sin  Y. 


Dividing  t 
•of*). 


g    sin<^sini]K 

T»-|— g    .    j^r  and  sin<^  =  sinic  (since  X  is  the  supplement 


•    i 

"   b 

9 
b 


sinF    8m(i-fi)    .^^  V-^-p-^X^X-^i&nd 

■  ■  ^ss  —    —        —    — —     Sa^XwII/ 

sin  0     sin  (i  -f-  P)  sin  6  =  sin  (^  +  <^)  =  sin  (^  +  i), 

sin  i  cos  P  -  cos  i  sin  fS 
sin  i  cos  13  -\-  cos  i  sin  Id' 
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Adding  1  to  both  sides, 

g-¥b    sin  t  cos  j8  -  cos  i  sin  ff  -h  sin  t  cos  j8  -h  cos  t  sin  P 
b  sin  i  cos  p  +  cos  i  sin  P 

g  +  b    2sintcos/?  ^  ^      sini      _^^^^_9 /x^    /,vv 
6"  8in(i  +  /J)'^*^  nn(i  +  i8)"sin^""r^^y^*^^' 

/,  •^^-=-^—   -and       -  = ^or-  +  l= -; 

b  r  g  r  g  r 

br 

,'.  g^^^n^ s — » the  equation  for  a  convex  mirrok. 

^     26cosj8-r'  ^ 

Considering  D  as  the  luminous  point,  and  solving  for  b,  we  g( 


^>  =  .- 


9r 


^  — ^^  -  — ,  the  equation  for  a  concave  mirror. 
2g  cos  p-r  ^ 

Reflection  of  Plane-Waves  firom  Concave  Spherical  Mirrors.- 
now    determine  what  happens  to  the  wave-front  in  the  ca 


Fig.  37 


considered.  We  might  employ  the  method  already  used  for  coi 
ing  reflected  fronts,  but  this  methml  has  certain  disadvantages 
present  instance :  it  does  not  readily  give  us  the  complete  wav 
and  it  gives  but  a  single  front.     In  this  particular  case  the  r 
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{root  is  rather  intricate,  and  a  construction  that  will  enable  us  to  follow 
it  in  its  evolution  is  desirable.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  employing 
a  second  method. 

ABC  IB  the  mirror,  AOC  the  plane-wave  (Fig.  37).  Around  points  on 
ABC  as  centers  describe  circles  tangent  to  the.Avave.  These  circles  will 
be  enveloped  by  another  surface,  ADEy  below  the  mirror  (the  orthogonal 
surface).  If  we  erect  normals  on  this  surface,  we  have  the  reflected 
1^78,  and  if  we  measure  off  equal  distances  on  the  normals,  we  have  the 
reflected  wave-front.  By  drawing  the  orthogonal  surface  we  avoid  the 
(implication  of  having  to  measure  off  the  distances  around  a  corner, 
^e  ortho^nal  sur&ce  is  an  epicycloid  formed  by  the  rolling  of  a 
circle  of  a  aiameter  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  on 
tile  mirror's  surface,  and  the  normals  can  be  erected  by  drawing  the 


V<^^  V^^  Vis^  \x^ 
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yiG.  38. 

arc  FG  (the  path  of  the  center  of  the  generating  circle),  and  describing 
I  circles  of  diameter  BE  around  various  points  on  it.  A  line  joining  the 
1  point  of  intersection  of  one  of  these  circles  with  the  epicycloid,  and  the 
[  point  of  tangency  with  the  mirror,  will,  when  produced,  give  a  reflected 
^y;  for  example,  JK  produced,  for  circle  described  around  H.  This 
construction  once  prepared,  the  series  of  wave-front  pictures  can  be  very 
quickly  made.  Three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  are  laid  under  the  con- 
action  and  holes  punched  through  the  pile  by  means  of  a  pin,  at 
^ual  distances  along  each  ray  (measured  from  the  orthogonal  surface). 
The  center  of  the  mirror  and  the  point  where  its  axis  meets  the 
•urfece  are  also  indicated  in  the  same  manner.  The  sheets  are  now 
••parated,  and  corresponding  pin-holes  are  united  on  each  sheet  by 
*  broad  black  line,  which  represents  the  wave-front.  After  a  time 
It  becomes  necessary  to  consider  double  reflections,  and  to  do  this  we 
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lilies),  ituci  measure  around  a  t'oriier  each  tioie. 

The  geometrically  constructed  fronts  are  shown  in  Pig.  38.  Thefte 
are  diagrams  taken  at  intervals  on  a  kinetoscope  film  prepared  by  th« 
author  for  illustrating  the  wave  evolutions. 

About  one  hundred  constructions  were  made,  in  the  manner  joati 
described,  and  photographed  in  succession  on  the  film,  which,  when  run 
through  the  machine,  gives  us  the  moving  wave  on  the  screen  in  a 
most  graphic  manner.' 

A  series  of  photographs  of  a  sound-wave  entering  a  hemicylindricaJ 
mirror  -  is  shown  in  Fig.  39,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forms  are 


mw 


identical  with  the  geometrical  constructions.  The  reflected  front  u 
cusped,  and  in  certain  stages  (No.  4)  has  a  form  not  unlike  a  volcanic 
cone  with  a  bowl-shaped  crater. 

In  Fig.  40  we  have  a  number  of  wave-fronts  in  different  stages  of 
reflection,  and  it  is  at  once  ap* 
parent  that  the  cusp  traces  the 
caustic  surface,  indicated  by  > 
dotted  line. 

This    gives    us    at    once    * 

physical,  as  distinguished  from  * 

geomeifieal,  definition  of  a  caustiCt 

Fig.  40.  which  is  a  surface  traced  by  » 

moving  cusp  of  the  wave-front. 

Let  us  exannne  a  little  more  carefully  the  manner  in  whicb  this 

cusped  wave  is  propagated.     A  superficial  examination  of  the  formi 

'  "  Photogrsphy  of  Sound -Waves,  and  KEnemstogrBphic  DemonBtntion  li 
Reflected  Wave-Fronts."    Wood,  Procctdiiign  Hoyai  Sodtty,  Vol.  66. 

'Cylindrical  surfaces  have  been  used  instead  of  spherical  [or  obvious  reasons. 
The  sectional  view  is  of  course  the  same  in  each  ca.-<e. 
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might  lead  one  to  imagine  that  the  bowl  of  the  crater  collapsed  to 
a  point  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror.  This  can  of  course  only 
be  true  in  the  case  of  a  concave  spherical  nave,  which  is  only  given  by 
a  parabolic  mirror.  We  shall  find  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  examine 
the  geometrical  construction,  that  the  ciisp  of  the  wave,  or  the  rim  of 
the  crater,  which  traces  the  caustic  as  we  have  seen,  ia  continuously 
pasnng  through  a  focus.  In  other  words,  the  curvature  of  the  crater 
increases  as  we  go  from  the  bottom  to  the  rim,  at  which  point  the 
ndius  becomes  zero.  The  inner  edge  is  then  continually  passing 
ilirouf;h  a  focus  and  appearing  on  the  outside,  building  up,  as  it  were, 
the  aides  of  the  cone.  These  wave-fronts  were  drawn  by  eonstructing 
the  orthogonal  surface,  which  was  shown  to  be,  in  section,  an  epicj'cloid 
formed  by  rolling  a  circle,  whose  diameter  was  equal  to  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  mirror,  around  the  outside  of  the  mirror.  The  evolute 
of  this  curve  ia  the  caustic,  itself  an  epicycloid,  and  the  reflected  wave- 
tronts  form  a  family  of  parallel  curves,  which  are  the  involutes  of  the 
csnaUc. 

Though  the  caustic  and  orthogonal  surface  (evolute  and  involute) 
ue  BimOw  epicycloids,  the  reflected  wave-fronta,  or  parallels  to  the 
onhogoml  surface,  are  not  epicycloids.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out 
here  an  error  that  sometimes  appears  in  text-books  on  Optics,  namely, 
the  aammption  that  the  wave-front  {say  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  wave 
resulted  at  a  plane  surface)  is  an  hyperboloid  in  the  second  medium, 
hecaase  the  caustic  is  the  evolute  of  an  hyperboloid.  An  hyperboloid 
*aTe  will  not  propagate  itself  as  an  hyperboloid,  nor  an  ellipsoidal 
^iTeaa  &n  ellipeoid  (except  in  an  anisotropic  medium),  the  parallels  to 
B  conic  being  in  general  curves  of  the  eighth  degree.     In  the  case  above 

cited,  we  should  speak  of  the  wave-fronts  after  i-efraction  as  the  parallels 

to  to  hyperboloid. 
Let  us  suppose  the  wave  to  be  just  entering  the  mirror.     The  form 

of  the  portion  which  has  already  suffered  reflection  is  a  cusp  extending 

voand  the  upper  edge  of  the  hemisphere  (Fig.  4 1 ),     The  upper  bran(£ 

of  the  cusp  IS  concave  up- 

*trd,  and  ia  the  portion  of 

the  wave   which   left   the 

rsfiecting  surface  and    has 

puied    through    a    focus. 

The  lower  branch  is  con- 

«»e  downward,  or  in  the 

<linction    of    propagation, 

*Dd  represents  the  portion 

of  the  wave  which  has  just 

l"ft  the  surface  and  is  on  y m.  41. 

1«way  to  its  focus.     The 

ndiiu  of  curvature  increases  from  zero  as  we  go  away  from  the  cusp- 

pnnt  along   either   branch,  as   has   been  said  before.      This  cusped 

*iTO  moves  down  the  mirror,   the  lower  branch    being  continually 

replenished  by  consecutive  portions  of  the  incident  wave  as  it  en- 

eoantera   the  mirror,  the  upper  branch   being   continually  added  to 

by  elementa  of  the  lower  branch  as  they  pass  through  their  foci  at 
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As  luu  been  said,  the  cusp  traces  the  caustic  surface,  and  since 
wave  is  always  coming  to  a  focus  on  the  cusp,  the  increased  illut 
tion  along  the  caustic  is  accounted  for. 

The  ditTorence  between  a  parabolic  reflector  and  a  spherical  o 
now  clear.  The  former  gives  us  a  spherical  wave  which  will  coll 
to  a  point,  the  latter  an  approximately  spherical  wave  near  the 
only,  the  rest  of  the  wave  bemg  incapable  of  shrinking  to  a  point. 


We  will  next  consider  the  opposite  case,  st&rting  a  spherical  > 
at  the  principal  focus  of  the  concave,  spherical  mirror,  and  deten 
the  form  of  the  reflected  wave,  which  we  found  to  be  plane  in 
case  of  the  paraboloid.     We  will  use  the  first  method,  construct! 


single  reflected  front  only.  I.ct  .//.''.'  be  the  min-or.  ivith  its  1 
at  1),  whore  the  wave  i>riginiili'«.  Hmw  dotted  lines  ropreser 
the  wave  in  a  siibf>(M|nont  poHitiim  (Fi^.  \'l).  iiiid  around  the  p< 
B,  Fy  G,  II  on  the  niirmr  di-m-ribi'  mv,*  with  radii  eijiial  to 
FH,    and    G!   respiic lively.      'Www    iuth    will    In-   enveloped    by 
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reflected  wave-front,  which  is  approximately  plane  near  the  axis  of  the 
luitTor,  curling  np  at  the  edges,  however,  the  whole  reaembling  a 
shallow,  flat-hottomed  saucer. 

Roughly  sketch  in  a  few  normals  to  this  wave,  and  determine  its 
fonn  in  subsequent  positions,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  curved  sides 
of  the  saucer  run  in  to  a  focus  around  the  edge  of  the  flat  bottom 
(a  ring  focus),  disappearing  for  a  moment  and  then  reappearing  on  the 
under  side,  but  turned  over  the  other  way.  As  the  wave  advances,  the 
flat  bottom  contracts,  and  the  cusps  formed  by  the  union  of  the  tumed- 
over  sides  with  the  bottom  trace  a  caustic  which  has  the  form  of  a 
Jong  tapering  funnel.     Photographs  of  a  sound-wave  taken  under  these 

©  O  0  "©  O 
O  O  O 

K^   \:^   \^   \^  ^J 


^nditions,  and  dif^rams  From  the  kinematograph  films,  are  shown  in 
Figl  43  uid  44,     Tne  reflected  wave-fronts,  and  the  caustic  traced  by 
the  Giups   in  this   case,   are   shown    in 
Fig.  Hit. 

A  useful  piece  of  apparatus  can  be 
"■^  by  silvering  the  outside  of  a  hemi- 
spherical glass  evaporating- dish  or  half 
"f  a  large,  round-boltomed  flask.  The 
*Wi«v8  mirror  thus  formed  should  be 
""onted  on  a  stand,  and  a  two-candle 
"pB*"  electric  lamp  arranged  so  that  it 
^  be-  moved  along  the  axis  of  the 
mirror,  * 

If  we  place  the  lamp  in  the  focus  of  ' 
vtt  mirror,  and  hold  a  sheet  of  ^round- 
Slut  in  ^nt  of  it  at  the  proper  distance, 
**  can  show  the  luminous  ring  formed 
^  the  passage  of  the  sides  of  the  saucer- 
't'lWd  wave  through  a  focus.  Pi„_  44^ 

.  Tbfl  illumination  within  the  ring  is  due 

">  part  to  unreflected  light,  and  in  part  to  the  flat  portion  of  the 
frtscted  wave, 

I've  move  the  lamp  to  a  point  midway  between  the  principal  focus 
*od  the  surfece  of  the  mirror,  we  get  a  ring  of  intense  brilliancy,  with 
bnt  very  little  light  within  it. 
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The  wave-front  conatructionB  for  this  condition  are  shown  io  Fig.  45, 
the  dietribution  of  energy  being  roughly  shown  by  shading  the  reflected 
wave-fronts. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reflected  wave-fronts  in  this  case  possew 
the  singularity  of  a  point  of  inflection  where  the  wave  changes  from  a 
contracting  to  an  expanding  wave.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
with  the  cusp  condition  in  the  cases  previously  discussed. 


"'^'-^^^^^T^ 


Formatioii  of  Images,  ^In  the  formation  of  a,  real  image  by  a  mirror, 
the  rays  radiating  from  a  point  are  brought  together  again  approxi- 
mately at  a  point,  or  the  reflected  wave-fronts  are  converging  spheres. 
A  luminous  object  being  made  up  of  a  collection  of  adjacent,  radiating 
points,  we  have  vast  numbers  of  spherical  waves  entering  the  mirror 
from  these  points,  and  converging  to  points  similarly  situated  with 
reference  to  one  another.  The  formation  of  these  images,  and  the 
study  of  their  position  and  distance  from  the  mirrors,  belongs  to 
geometrical  optics.  The  influence  of  the  form  of  the  wave-fh>nt  on 
the  distinctness  of  the  image  may,  however,  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  what  has  gone  before.  We  have  seen  that  the  paraboloid 
and  ellipsoid  are  the  only  surfaces  that  reflect  spherical  fronts ;  other 
curved  surfaces  give,  in  general, 
caustics.  If  we  use  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  sphere,  and 
receive  the  light  normally,  we  have 
only  the  cusp  of  the  caustic,  which 
is  very  nearly  a  point.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  what  is  called 
longitudinal  aberration,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  rays  reflected 
from  the  periphery  come  to  a  point 
situated  nearer  the  mirror  than 
those  reflected  from  the  points  near 
the  axis.  If  the  image  be  thrown  on  a  screen,  the  bright  spot  formed 
by  the  central  rays  will  be  surrounded  by  a  circular  ring  of  light 
formed  by  the  peripheral  rays  which  have  already  come  to  a  fociu 
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and  are  diverging  once  more.  The  position  of  sharpest  definition  lies 
between  the  focal  points  of  the  marginal  and  central  rays.  The  circle 
of  light  is  smallest  at  this  point,  and  is  known  as  the  circle  of  least 
confusion.     The  line  AB  in  Fig.  46  shows  the  position  of  this  point. 

Focal  Lines. — Suppose  now  that  the  incident  light  falls  on  the  mirror 
in  an  oblique  direction.  This  is  the  condition  if  we  consider  a  small 
portion  of  the  hemispherical,  concave  mirror  far  removed  from  the 
axis.  The  reflected  wave  will  come  to  a  focus  in  a  line  instead  of  a 
point ;  as  we  increase  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  mirror  the 
line  will  decrease  in  length,  increasing  in  width  until  it  is  transformed 
into  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

These  lines  are  known  as  the  primary  and  secondary  focal  lines 
respectively,  and  can  be  shown  by  holding  a  concave  mirror  in  an 
oblique  position  and  reflecting  the  light  coming  from  a  small,  brilliant 
source  on  a  screen  placed  at  various  distances  from  the  mirror.  We 
can  best  form  an  idea  of  how  these  lines  are  formed  by  considering 
the  question  first  by  a  ray  method  and  then  by  a  wave-front  method. 

Let  .^^  be  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  near  the  edge  of  which  a  bundle 
of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  falls.  Construct  the  reflected  rays  from 
a  linear  strip  BC  as  shown  in  the  sectional  view  (Fig.  47) :  we  shall 
have  a  flat,  converging  fan  coming  to  a  focus  at  F\  then  diverging 
and  cutting  the  axis  at  F'\  Now  rotate  the  whole  figure  through 
several  degrees  around  ^^  as  an 
axis ;  the  parallel  sheet  of  incident 
rays  will  trace  the  rectangular  in- 
cident bundle,  the  line  BC  will 
trace  an  approximately  rectangular 
area  of  the  mirror,  F'  will  move 
through  a  short  circular  arc,  ap- 
jHioximately  a  straight  line  (the 
primary  focal  line),  while  the  di 
verging  fan  will  trace  out  wedge- 
shaped  portions  of  space  on  each 
side  of  the  axis,  which  have  a 
common  linear  boundary  at  F" 
(the  secondary  focal  line).  The 
reflected  rays  between  the  two 
focal  lines  fill  a  space  similar  in 
shape  to  the  sphenoid  of  crystal- 
lography. If  any  difficulty  is  found  in  forming  a  picture  of  this 
rotation  figure  in  the  mind,  it  can  be  removed  by  cutting  out  of 
canlboard  a  diagram  representing  a  section  of  the  mirror,  incident 
and  reflected  rays  as  figured  above,  and  mounting  it  on  a  knitting 
needle  placed  in  coincidence  with  the  axis  AB.  By  rotating  the 
needle  through  a  small  angle,  the  formation  of  the  focal  lines  and 
the  sphenoidal  bundles  of  rays  can  be  readily  seen. 

Let  us  next  endeavour  to  explain  the  formation  of  focal  lines  by 
eonaidering  the  form  of  the  wave-front. 

The  curvature  of  the  wave  front  as  it  leaves  the  mirror  under  these 
conditions  is  different  along  diflerent  meridians.  If  we  cut  a  piece  out 
of  thA  side  of  a  hen's  egg  we  shall  have  something  of  analogous  form. 


Fig.  47. 
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Let  AB  be  the  direction  of  greatest  curvature  and  CD  that  of  least 
curvature  (Fig.  48).  To  start  with,  euppuse  the  curvature  be  eqiul 
along  all  lines  parallel  to  AB,  and  aupjiose  all  lines  parallel  to  CU  to 
be  straight.  This  will  give  ub  a  cylindrical  wave  which  will  come  to  ft 
linear  focus  at  /'„  the  length  of  the  line  being  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  cylindrical  wave. 


If  we  Btart  with  a  square  wave-front  we  shall  find  it  contracting 
to  a  line  as  we  approach  F^,  and  expanding  beyond  /*,,  firat  as  a 
horizontal  rectangle,  then  a  square,  and  finally  a  vertical  rectangle. 
Now  let  us  impress  a  slight  curvature  parallel  to  CD.  The  result 
of  this  will  be  that  our  square  will  now  contract  in  both  directions, 
only  in  one  less  rapidly  than  in  the  other,  and  the  line  at  F,  into 
which  it  shrinks  will  be  shorter  than  before,  and  instead  of  being 
straight  will  he  slightly  concave  towards  F~.  From  here  it  can  be 
regarded  as  an  exjianding  wave  iu  a  vertical  plane,  and  a  contracting 
wave  in  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  line  at  f,  wifl 
now  open  out,  first  into  a  horizontal  rectangle,  as  before,  then  a  square, 
(as  the  two  sides  chdng  in  become  equal  to  the  top  and  bottom  moving 
<mt),  then  a  vertical  rectangle,  and  finally  a  vertical  line  at  F^,  as  the  ^ 
sides  come  together. 

It  is  interesting  to  enquire   as   to   the   nature  of  the  rectangular    — 

wave    surface   between  F,  and  Fy     From  its  nature  we  see  that  it  ^=^ 

,  must   lie  concave  towards  F^  in  the.^^ 

Afii  horizontal  plane,  and    convex   in  the^    ■" 

I  vertical,  tho  surface  resembling  a  smalL^B 

portion   cut  out  from  the  inside  of  s.^^ 

thick  cylindrical  ring.    We  can,  indeed^^^ 

find  surfaces  of  this  form  on  our  gee 

metrically  constructed  wave-fronts. 

Consider  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig 

49  (which  will  be  recognized  as  th^^s 
"'volcanic  cone"  form),  remembering^g 
that  the  complete  wave-front  is  formec^B 
by  the  rotation  of  this  figure  arounr^B 
the  axis  nf  the  mirror. 
The  bowl  of  the  crater  is  concav^^ 
^'°  '"'■  along  every  meridian,  but  it  is  at  onc^^ 

apparent  that  any  portion  of  the  outer  slope  has  the  required  saddle  — 
shape,  being  concave  in  horizontal  planes  and  convex  in  vertical  planer  — 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  outer  wall  of  the  volcanic  cone,  befor^^ 
it  crosses  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  always  represents  the  portions  of  th^^ 
wave-front  between  the  primary  and  secondary  focal  lines. 

That  this  is  true  is  evident,  when  we  recollect  that  the  first  foca.3 
line  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  rays  on  the  caustic  surfiu»,  or** 
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re^rded  from  the  wave  point  of  view,  by  the  passage  through  their 
foci  on  the  cusp  of  the  wave,  of  adjacent  elements  of  the  wave-front. 
The  second  focal  line  lies  on  the  axis  of  the  mirror;  consequently  the 
wave-front  between  the  lines  is  that  portion  of  the  surface  which  has 
passed  through  a  focus  on  the  cusp,  but  which  has  not  crossed  the  axis. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  small  glass  model  of  the  wave-front,  shown 
in  cross  section  in  Fig  49,  is  extremely  useful  in  making  the  whole 
matter  clear.  It  can  be  made  by  drawing  down  a  large  thin  tube, 
melting  the  end  down  flat,  and  then  sucking  it  in  a  little. 

Fermat's  Principle. — We  sometimes   find   it  stated  that  a  ray  of 

light  in  passing  from  one  point  to  another  by  way  of  either  a  reflecting 

or  refracting  surface,  chooses  a   path  such  that  the  time  of  transit 

is  a  minimum.     This  principle  was  stated  by  Fermat  more  than  two 

centuries  ago.     It  is  true,  however,  only  for  plane  surfaces     In  the 

case  of  reflection  from  a  plane  surface  the  incident  and  reflected  rays 

make  equal  angles  with  the  normal,  and  we  know  from  elementary 

^reometry  that  this  path  is  the  shortest  that  can  be  traced  from  one 

X>int   to  the  other   by    way   of  the   surface.     The   same  is  true   for 

:onvex  surfaces,  but  for  concave  surfaces  we  find  that  in  certain  cases 

he  path  is  a  maximum  instead  of  a  minimum. 

That  the  path  is  sometimes  a  maximum  can  be  seen  by  the  con- 
truction  shown  in  Fig.  50.     We  will  consider  the  passage  of  a  ray 
rom  the  point  A  to  the  point 
3  by  way  of  the  reflecting 
•pherical  surfaces  CDE  and 
FGH.     Around  the  points  A 
ind  B  as  foci  we  construct  an 
ellipse  which  we  will  suppose 
bo  be  tangent  to  the  two  re- 
jecting surfaces  at  D  and  G. 
This  ellipse  is  an  aplanatic 
surface  for  rays  issuing  from 
either  focus,  consequently  the 
time  of  transit  of  a  ray  from 
one  focus  to  the  other  by  way 
of  the  elliptical  surface  is  the 
same  for  every  point  on  the  surface.     Now  the  ellipse  and  the  two 
spherical   surfaces   have  common  tangent  planes  at  D  and  G,  conse- 
quently D  and  6  will  be  the  points  on  the  spherical  mirrors  so  oriented 
that  they  can  reflect  rays  from  A  to  i?.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
path  AGB  is  shorter  than  any  other  path  between  A  and  B  by  way  of 
the  sphere  which  is  exterior  to  the  ellipse,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
other  sphere  the  path  actually  pursued  (ADB)  is  longer  than  any  other 
path  which  we  can  draw  from  A  to  the  surface  and  from  thence  to 
B.     In  this  case  we  see  that  the  path  chosen  by  the  ray  is  such  as 
to   make   the   time   of  transit  a   minimum.     The    conditions    for    a 
maximum  or  minimum  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  variation 
of  the  time  of  transit  with  the  change  of  path,  ceases  at  the  points  for 
which  the  path  is  either  a  maximum  or  minimum,  or  8{AD-\-DB)  =  0. 
This  matter  will  be  further  discussed  under  refraction. 


Fig.  50. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  discussed  the  forms  and  behavior  of 
the  wave-fronts  reflected  back  into  the  first  medium,  when  light  falls 
upon  the  boundary  between  two  media  of  difterent  optical  density.  A 
portion  of  the  energy,  however,  always  [Misses  into  the  second  medium, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  special  case  of  total  reflection,  and  even  in  this 
case  mathematical  analysis  shows  us  that  there  is  a  disturbance  beyond 
the  boundary,  though  only  penetrating  to  a  distance  of  a  few  wave- 
lengths. The  energy  crossing  the  boundary  may  either  be  absorbed 
by  the  second  medium,  or  propagated  according  to  the  laws  governing 
luminous  disturbances  in  it. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  only  the  case  of  wave 
propagation  in  an  isotropic  medium,  or  one  in  which  the  velocity  of 
propagation  is  independent  of  direction.     Later  on  we  shall  investigate 
the  refraction  of  light  in  bodies  in  which  the  velocity  is  different  ia 
different  directions. 

We  will  begin  by  considering  the  refraction  of  a  plane  wave  at  a 
plane  surface. 

Refraction  of  Plane  Wave  at  Plane  Surface. — Suppose  a  plane  wave 
incident  at  an  angle  of  45"  on  a  flat  surface  of  glass,  and  assume  the 
velocity  in  the  glass  to  be  less  than  the  velocity  in  air,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  show  it  to  be. 

The  various  points  on  the  glass  surface  become  in  succession  centers 
of  secondary  disturbances  as  they  are  struck  by  the  incident  wave. 

These  secondary  wavelets  spread 
out  in  both  media,  and  it  has 
'been  shown  by  Huygens's  con- 
struction that  the  reflected  wave 
is  the  envelope  of  those  spreading 
out  in  the  first  medium.  If  we 
apply  the  same  construction  to 
the  second  medium,  supposing 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  that  the 
Fig.  51.  velocity  of  the  wave  propagation 

in  it  is  only  one  half  as  great 
as  in  the  first,  the  wavelets  in  the  glass  will  have  radii  half  as  large  as 
the   corresponding   wavelets   in   air,  and   the   enveloping   surface   or 
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rcfneted  wave-front  is  turned  through  an  angle  (Fig.  51),  The  rays, 
or  normak  of  the  wavSj  are  therefore  bent  an  equal  amount. 

It  wu  determined  in  1621  by  Snell  that  in  every  case  of  refraction 
the  incident  and  refracted  raya  m(i,ke  such  angles  with  the  normal  to 
ibe  sur&ce,  that  the  ratio  of  their  sines  is  conatant  for  any  two  given 
iiiedi».  Snell's  law  of  refraction  we  now  know  hotda  only  for  isotropic 
media  It  can  be  easily  deduced  irom  Huygens's  construction  in  the 
following  way. 

Conslniclwn. — The  angle  of  incidence  t  is  the  angle  between  the 
incideni  ray  and  the  normal  to  the  surface.  It  ia  also  the  angle 
between  the  wave-front  and  the  surface.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
wgle  of  refraction.  Let  the  velocity  in  air  be  v,  and  the  velocity  in 
gUm  be  f'  f  equal  to  say  ~\  and  let  t  equal  the  time  required  for  the 

MTe  in  air  to  traverse  the  distance  BB"  (Fig.  51).  Then  Hlf  =  vt,  and 
di«  ntdiuB  of  the  secondary  disturbance  around  A  in  the  glass  will  be 

AA  or-^.     We  have  then  ■T-^'-smiand  -j-^  =  8mr 

ami     BB     V  .     ,   .    .l. 

w  -1 —  =  --  -  =.  -i  =  constant,  m  this  case  2. 

sinr     A  A      v 

Tliis  constant  is  the  relative  refractive  index  between  the  media,  and 
tlie  above  relation  holds  for  every  value  of  i,  if  the  second  medium  is 
tha  one  in  which  the  disturbance  travels  at  a  lesser  velocity.  The 
refractive  index  is  usually  designated  by  /i,  and  in  the  above  case  is 
ofeonrse  2,  which  is  higher  than  is  usually  the  case. 

lotil  Beflactioii. — We  have  seen  that  in  passing  from  a  rare  to  a 
denier  medium  a  refracted  ray  always  exists,  no  matter  how  great  the 
Bngle  of  incidence.  This  is  not  true  if  we  reverse  the  conditions,  for 
now  the  relative  refractive 
indei  will  be  less  than 
one,  tnd  we  shall  find 
tW,  if  i  exceeds  a  certain 
''■hu,  nn  r  is  greater  than 
"'^^  Bat  no  angle  has 
1  noe  greater  than  one. 
'btfefore  there  can  be  no 
nhcted  rsy.  Let  ua 
*P[dy  Huygens's  construe- 
tioB  to  the   case.      The  ^  /; 

■ftondiry   waves  in  the  i,t^.^''^  ■ 

••ewd  medium  will  have  -'-*""   ■^f 

radii  greater    than    the  ,*.-' 

correfponding  ones  in  the  ^^y 

fint  medium,  since  their  . -' 

nlodty  of  prapt^tion  is 

greuer.    By  dividing  the  Fig-  52. 

'  ndiiofthe reflected  wave- 

Itti  by  fi,  W0  obtain  the  dimensions  of  the  refracted  wavelets.  We 
>bUl  find  that,  ap  to  a  certain  value  of  i,  these  secondary  disturbances 
*in  tntenect  the  aurfaee  utiAtn  the  projection  of  the  incident  wav« 
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upon  it ;  in  other  words,  a  tangent  plane  can  be  drawn  from  Uie  p* 

B  (Fig.  52).     At  a  certain  value  of  t,  however,  the  secondary  wav 

around  A  will  intersect  the  surface  at  B\  and  the  same  will  be  * 

for  all  of  the  other  wavelets :  (since,  if  the  short  leg  of  one  of  the  ri 

triangles  divided  by  /a  gives  us  the  hypotenuse,  the  same  will  be  i 

of  all  the  other  similar  right  triangles).     The  tangent  plane  drawn  f 

B  to  these  wavelets  will  be  normal  to  the  surface,  and  will  touch 

wavelets  in  a  single   point  only   (in  the   sectional  diagram). 

refracted  ray  therefore  will  travel  along  the  surface. 

The  value  of  i  for  which  this  condition  exists  can  be  found 

AC  AC 

combining  sin  i  =  -j^  with  —  =  ABy  which   gives  us  sin  t  =  /x,  / 

course  being  the  refractive  index  of  the  rarer  medium  with  respec 
the  denser.  If,  as  is  customary,  we  consider  fi  as  the  refractive  in 
of  the  denser  with  respect  to  the  rarer  the  last  equation  becomes 

.    .     1 
sm  I  =  -. 

The  angle  determined  by  the  above  expression  is  known  as 
Critical  Angle,    If  it  be  exceeded,  the  secondary  wavelets  cut  the  surl 
beyond  the  point  B  and  no  tangent  plane  can  be  drawn,  therefore 
refracted  ray  exists.     The  energy  in  this  case  is  totally  reflected. 

sin  t 

If  in  the  formula  - —  =  u  we  assign  various  values  to  t,  and  8( 

smr    ^  o  -J 

for  r,  we  shall  find  that  every  possible  value  of  i  between  0"  and 

gives  a  corresponding  value  of  r  if  /x  is  greater  than  one,   which 

always  the  case  when  the  ray.  passes  from  a  rare  into  a  denser  medii 

Take  the  case  of  rays  of  light  entering  the  1( 

surface  of  a  pond,  at  all   possible   incider 

from    0**   to    90'.      The    zenith    light    pai 

straight  down,  the  horizon  light  is  remicted : 

-     r      4.-        •        u    sin  90"     _  .- 

direction  given  by  — -. —    ==  1  -33,  or  sin  r  =  ,- 
^  "^    sinr  '  1 

which  gives  for  r  a  value  slightly  greater  tl 
Fig.  53.  48°.      In  other  words,    no   ray  in   the   wt 

makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  greater  t! 
about  48".      The  light  therefore  which  enters  an   eye   under  wi 
consists  of  rays  embraced  by  a  cone  of  96**  angular  aperture  (Fig. 
instead  of  180',  as  is  the  case  when  the  eye  in  air  is  directed  towa 
the  zenith.     If  therefore,  when  submerged 
in  water,  the  eye  be  directed  towards  the 
surface,  the  sky  appears  compressed  into  a 
circle  of  light  subtending  an  angle  of  96**, 
the  appearance   being  precisely   as   if  the 
water  were  covered   with  an  opaque  roof 
with  a  round  hole  directly  over  head.     If, 
however,  we  are  in  diving  armor,  and  look 
upward  through  the  plate  glass  window  of  ^'®-  ^• 

the  helmet,  the  illusion  of  the  hole  vanishes,  for  now  the  horizon  i 
are  refracted  back  into  their  original  direction  on  passing  into  air  c 
more,  as  is  shown  in  (Fig.  54)  the  96°  cone,  widening  out  to  180*. 


/ 


'v     '«       ■'      / /.- 
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of  Bafnction  on  th«  Width  of  tbe  Incident  Beam. — It  ia  at 
parent,  by  reference  to  the  diagrame  for  the  construction  of 
acted  wave-fronts,  that  the  width  of  the  incident  beam  ie 
i  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  when  the 
B  from  a  rare  to  a  dense  medium,  or  a  given  portion  of  the 
int  is  spread  out  over  a  larger  surface.  1  n  passing  from  a  dense 
■e  medium  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  wave-front  being  com- 
into  a  smaller  area.  This  change  in  the  width  of  the  beam 
tea  or  enlarges  (in  one  direction)  the  apparent  size  of  objects 
ider  these  conditions,  producing  distortion — a  narrow  line 
oadened,  and  a  circle  drawn  out  into  an  ellipse.  This  effect 
able  under  certain  conditions  when  objects  are  seen  through 
lad  the  matter  will  be  more  completely  investigated  later  on, 
ddon  of  a  Ware  by  a  Plane  Parallel  Plate. — The  application 
ens's  construction  to  the  passage  of  a  plane-wave  through  a 
Lte  bounded  by  {>arallel  planes,  ehows  at  once  that  the  emer- 
ve-front  is  parallel  to  the  incident,  no  matter  how  great  the 
'  incidence.  The  direction  of  the  ray  ia  therefore  unchanged, 
mch  individual  ray  is  shifted  to  one  side  by  its  passage  through 
;.     Inasmuch  as  tbe  position  of  an  object  at  a  great  distance 

solely  on  the  direction  of  the  parallel  rays  reaching  the  eye, 
lot  be  changetl  by  the  interposition  of  a  thick  plate,  at  any 
We  can  test  this  by  viewing  a  very  distant  object  through  a 
see  of  plate  glass  and  turning  the  plate  rapidly  around  a  vertical 
the  right  and  left.     Objects  near  the  plate,  however,  will  be 

0  shift  their  apt>arent  position  considerably  as   the  plate  is 
If  the  two  objects  and  the  eye  be  in  the  same  straight  line 

leem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  intervention  of  the  oblique  plate 

1  no  way  affect  their  apparent  positions,  for  parallel  rays  from 
int  object  are  unchanged  in  direction  hy  passage  through  the 
id  the  same  is  true  of  the  rays  from  the  near  object.  If^ 
',  we  remember  that  the  ray  is  shifted  laterally,  the  difficulty 
irs,  for  the  laMral  shift,  while  it  does  not  alter  the  apparent 
of  an  object  at  infinity,  displaces  an  object  situated  at  a  finite 
.     This  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to 

[  be  a  point  not  far  from  the  plate.     It  is 

an  eye  at  E  by  means  of  the  rays  pur- 
le  path  ABV.E,  and  its  apparent  position 
ently  A'.  If  the  oblique  plate  be  removed. 
It  A  will  be  seen  by  the  direct  pencil  of 
^,  and  will  appear  in  its  true  position  A. 

make  the  same  construction  for  parallel 
iming  from  a  distant  point  we  shall 
it  the  apparent  position,  or  the  direction 
lich  the  rays  by  which  it  is  seen  come,  is 
;ed. 

ter  way  perhaps  of  looking  at  the  problem  p,g  ^ 

the  point  of  view  of  the  wave  front,  and 
le  point  A  is  near  the  plate,  we  require  the  refraction  of  a 
J  wave  at  a  plane  surface. 
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Befira.ction  of  a  Spherical  Wave  at  a  Plane  SurfEU^.— Suppoac 

spherical  wave  originating  at  0  (Fig.  &6)  to  be  refracted  at  the  pli 

^  surface  AB,      If  we  constn 

the  refracted  wave-front  by  t 
method  of  Huygens,  making  1 
points  on  the  refracting  surf 
the  centres  of  secondary  wa 
lets  whose  radii  are  found 
dividing  their  distances  (me 
ured  along  rays)  from  the  wj 
in  its  unrefracted  position,  by  i 
refractive  index  of  the  mediv 
we  shall  find  that  the  incid 

wave  is  flattened  down  into  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be 

sphere  of  less  curvature.     Let  us  investigate  the  form  of  the  refraci 

wave,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated  to  be  an  hyperboloid. 
Suppose  light  diverging  from  0  to 

be    refracted     at     the     surface    AP 

(Fig.  57).    Draw  an  incident  ray  OP, 

which    is    refracted   in   the  direction 

PQ,     Draw  OD  ±  to  the  surface,  and 

produce  it  to   (7,   making  OD^DO', 

Draw    a   circle  passing    through  the 

points   0,    P,    and    0\    and    produce 

PQ  backwards  until  it  intersects  the 

circle  at  JIf,  and  the  prolongation  of 

OO  at  J.     £.  J[)(7P  =  incidence  z.,  also 

GMPy  both  being   measured   by  arc 

(yP,     Moreover  z.Oif«/=  incidence  l, 

being  equal  to  O'MP,  since  the  normal 

at  M  bisects  the   lOMO,     We  can 


now  write 


sm  I 
sinr 


0*J 


Fig.  .57. 


since  sin  0'-^/=  sin  i  (supplementary  angles)  and  the  sides  of  A 
ratio  of  sines  of  opposite  angles. 

.       _  O'J  _  OJ 

"  ^    O'M'OM' 

aj-oj       oa        ,  ^,„   ^,.  oa 


V"  =  TvTf — 7Tlir=  7717 — n  ir  *"^    ^'^^ '  0M=    —  =  constant. 

^     OM -  OM    uM -  OM 


This  same  relation  holds  no  matter  where  P  be  taken,  consequent 
the  locus  of  M  is  an  hyperbola  having  0  and  (/  for  foci,  and  1 
refracted  ray  PQ  is  normal  to  the  hyperbola  at  M,  The  hyperh 
is  therefore  the  orthogonal  surface  of  the  refracted  wave,  since  it 
everywhere  normal  to  the  refracted  rays,  and  the  refracted  wa 
fronts  are  parallel  curves,  located  by  measuring  off  equal  distances 
the  rays  from  the  hyperbola.  They  will  not  be  themselves  hyperbo 
for  the  parallels  to  a  conic  are  in  general  curves  of  the  eighth  degi 
The  evolute  of  the  hyperbola  is  the  caustic  of  the  refracted  wave 
this  case  virtual  of  course.    After  refraction  then,  the  different  eleme 
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I 


/f*<fi3nt  Po/ni 


Fio.  58. 


of  the  wave-front  appear  to  come  from  points  distributed  along  the 
caustic.  If  then  we  transfer  our  eyes  from  one  position  of  the  wave- 
front  to  another,  the  position  of  the  radiant  point  in  space  will  appar- 
ently alter.  The  same  thing  is  true  when  the  waves  are  refracted  from 
a  dense  to  a  rare  medium, 
the  caustic  in  this  case 
being  the  evolute  of  an 
eiHpee,  and  the  refracted 
waves  parallels  of  an  el- 
li{)se.  The  formation  of  a 
caustic  under  these  condi- 
tions is  shown  in  Fig.  58 

A  small  portion  of  the 
wave  around  the  ray  leav- 
ing the  surface  normally 
comes  from  the  cusp  of 
the  caustic,  which  we  may 
regard  as  a  point,  conse- 
quently this  portion  of  the  wave  is  approximately  spherical. 

The  cusp  of  the  caustic  from  which  this  portion  comes  is  elevated 
above  the  true  radiant  point,  consequently  the  refraction  appears 
to  bring  the  point  nearer  the  eye.  The  bottom  of  a  vessel  of 
water  consequently  appears  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  is. 

Fennat's  Law. — In  the  case  of  reflection  we  have  seen  that  the 
path  of  a  ray  from  one  point  to  another  by  way  of  a  reflecting 
surface  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  case  of  refraction,  as  we  shall  now  show.  If  the  refracting  surface 
is  plane,  the  time  of  transit  is  a  minimum,  and  we  have  what  is  known 
*8  the  principle  of  least  time.  If  the  refracting  surface  is  curved, 
the  time  may  be  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  according 
to  whether  the  refracting  surface  lies  within  or  without  the  aplanatic 

surface,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  reflection. 
Fermat's  law  may  be  deduced  from  Snell's 
law  by  the  maximum  and  minimum  method 
of  the  calculus. 

Let  ^  be  a  luminous  point  at  height  a 

above  the  refracting  surface  A'B\  and  B  a 

point  illuminated  by  a  disturbance  reaching 

it  by  way  of  any  point  on  the  refracting 

surface,  for  example,  over  the  path  AFd 

(Fig.  59).     t'he  time  of  transit  obviouslv 

changes  with  the  position  of  P.     We  will 

start  by  assuming  it  to  be  a  maximum  or 

minimum,  and  see  if  the  ordinary  law  of 

refraction  follows. 

Krom  A  and  B  drop  perpendiculars  on  the  reflecting  surface,  of 

J«W[th  a  and  h  respectively:   let  the  distance  A'B^p,  then  A'P  =  x 

m  PB'^p-'X.    Call  the  velocities  in  the  two  media  v  and  v\  then 

J  p  pn 

the  time  along  AP  is  ^^  and  the  time  along  PB  is  tJ^.     The  whole 
time^  which  we  require  to  be  either  a  maximum   or  a  minimum. 


Pig.  50. 
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+  -,-,  or  t=  -  + ^^ ^- 

V        r  V  V 


JrJL^.^0. 


dx    V  v/«  -  +  X-     r  n//>2  +  ( ;>  -  xf 
Now  ,  ^     -  =  sin4>,  and      ,    ^~- -sin^: 

.    8in4»     siii'^P  sin4>     v     .-,      ^       i  •  i.  •    o     ii»    i 

=  -  ,— ,   or   znr^r  =  r*  =  Const.,  which  is  Snell  s  1 


V 


sin  ^     v' 


B'  ^-n' 


'^0' 


A  second  differentiation,  or  in  this  case  a  mere  inspection 
figure,  shows  us  that  the  time  is  a  minimum. 

We  will  now  examine  the  case  of  refraction  by  a  curved  i 
following  a  demonstration  by  Czapski. 

In  Figure  60  let  AB  be  a  portion  of  an  aplanatic  refracting  « 
Though  we  have  not  yet  discussed  this  surface,  we  can  make 

it  in  the  present  case.  It 
surface  which  will  bring  i 
emanating  from  0  accural 
gether  at  (X,  or  chan^ 
expanding  spherical  wav« 
contracting  spheres  with 
at  0\  The  times  of  trans 
all  paths  from  0  to  0'  by 
the  aplanatic  surface  (a 
capable  of  bringing  rays  t( 
at  a  point)  are  equal,  or  ii 
7i  be  the  refractive  indexe.' 
media  the  reduced  path  is  n(OP)  +  n'(i^O')  =  Constant.  (By  r 
path  we  mean  the  length  of  jmth  in  vacuo,  which  will  contain  tb 
number  of  waves  as  the  number  contained  in  the  actual  path.) 
Now  suppose  that  we  have  a  refracting  surface  A'B'  of 
curvature  than  the  aplanatic,  which  it  touches  at  P.  The  ray  ii 
at  P  is  obviously  the  one  which  passes  through  0',  and  we 
ascertain  whether  the  reduced  path  is  greater  or  less  than  ar 
thetical  path  through  some  other  point  on  AB.  Let  this  pc 
at  0,  for  which  the  reduced  path  Avill  be  n{OQ)-^n{QO'}.  T 
which  reaches  0'  by  way  of  the  point  Ji  on  the  aplanatic  surft 
a  reduced  path  n(OE)'\-n(RQ)-\-n'(QO')  and  the  difference  b 
them  is 

[n{OQ)-^7i'(QO')]-[n(01i)-h7t(RQ)'\-n{QO')l 


Fig.  go. 


or 


n{OQ-OR)-n(BQ). 


Now  {OQ  -  OR)  <  RQ  (sides  of  a  triangle). 

Therefore,  since  n<n\  niOQ  -  OR)  <nRQ,  and  the  path  h 
of  Q  is  less  than  the  path  by  way  of  R;  but  the  latter  is  th 
as  the  actual  path  by  way  of  P,  therefore  that  path  is  a  ma3 
In  the  same  way  we  may  show  that  if  the  refracting  surface 
curvature  less  than  the  aplanatic,  i.e.  lies  without  it,  the  pa 
be  a  minimum. 
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Befr&ctian  b7  a  Ptum.— In  the  case  of  refraction  by  a  prism  we 

liare  to  determine  the  deviation  of  a  ray  or  wave-front,  by  passage 

throagh  a  medium  bounded  by  two  planes  wbich  make  an  angle  with 

each  other ;   this  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  the  prism.     If  the 

refractive  index  of  the  pnsrn  be  greater  than  that 

ai  tfae  medium  in  wbich  it  is   immersed,   as  is 

usually  the  case,  the  deviation  of  the  ray  is  always 

iway  from  the  vertex,  that  is,  towards  the  base  of 

ihe  prism;     This  is  obvious  at  first  sight,  except 

perhaps  in  the  case  in  which  the  incident  ray  falls 

on  the  prism  in  the  direction  shown  in  Figure  61, 

fw here  the  deviation  at  the  first  surface  is  towards 

the  vertex,  while  that  at  the  second  is  towards 

the  We,    the   final   direction   depending  on   the 

reliiave  magnitude  of  these  two  deviations.     Tlie 

»ngle  of  refetction  at  the  second  surface  is  greater 

than  that  at  the  first,  and   since  the   deviation 

increaus  as   this   angle   increases,    the   deviation 

towirdi  the  base  at  the  second  surface  is  greater  Kra.  ci. 

than  the  deviation  towards  the  apex  at  the  Hrsl. 
We  will  now  derive  an  expression  for  the  deviation.  Let  the  angle 
of  the  prism  be  a  (Fig. 
62)  and  let  i  and  r  be 
the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  at  the  first 
surface,  r'  and  t  at  the 
second.  The  deviation  is 
obviously  D,  the  angle 
between  the  emergent  ray 
and  the  incident  ray.  The 
deiiation  at  the  first  sur- 
face is  i-r,  at  the  second 
r  -  r,  while 

D  =  (i-r)  +  {i;-f) 


Butr+r'  =  a,  since  a  +  the  two  base  angles 
•M(f+r^  +  the  base  angles  =  2  right  angles. 


of  t 


I  prism  = 


This  formula  holds  for  the  condition  shown  in  the  previous  figure, 
MMMthat  in  this  case  the  negative  sign  must  be  prefixed  to  the  angles 

I  ami  T.  Suppose  the  angle  a-  becomes  zero,  the  prism  then  becoming 
f  I'lane  parallel  plate.     The  deviation  then  becomes  i  +  (  -  i')  -  0,  which 

II  equal  to  zero  (since  in  this  case  i  =  i'). 

_  StfrKtive  Index  of  a  Priam. — Let  us  now  suppose  the  angle  of  in~ 
oAitm  to  be  such  that  the  ray  passes  through  the  prism  parallel  to  the 
••■W-  In  this  case  »  =  i'  and  »■  =  ?■',  and  if  we  can  measure  /'  and  know 
■"M^e  o  we  can  easily  determine  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism. 

ff«WeD=2.-a,ort  =  ^,  aisor  =  ^. 
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Bini 


Substitutinir  these  values  in  u  =  -. —  we  have  m  = 

^  '^    smr  ^ 


8in^(a  +  Z>) 
sin^a 


We  must  now  find  some  method  of  arranging  the  angle  of  incic 
so  that  the  path  of  the  ray  through  the  prism  will  be  parallel  tc 
base,  sinc^  it  is  only  for  ihui  condition  that  the  above  formula  holds. 

This  adjustment  is  very  easily  made,  for  the  deviation  of  the 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  minimum  when  the  passage  through  the  pris 
symmetrical.  There  are  several  methods  of  proving  this,  the 
direct  and  rational  being  the  method  of  maxima  and  minima  oi 
calculus.  We  must  obtain  an  expression  showing  the  chang 
deviation  with  the  change  of  the  angle  r,  and  by  equating  thi 
zero  derive  the  condition  for  a  maximum  or  minimum.     In  other  it 

dD  ,  dW 

-J-  =  0  and  -j-2  >  0  (condition  for  minimum), 

dD^dji-^i'-a)^^ 
dr  dr 

We  have  sin  t  =  /x  sin  r,  and  sin  i'  =  /*  sin  r'  =  /x  sin  (a  -  r). 

Then  t  =  sin"^(/4sinr)  and  t'  =  sin"*[/tAsin{a-r)]; 

.'.  Z>  =  8in"^(/4sinr)  +  sin"^[/xsin  (a-?)]  -  «, 

dD  ^       ft  cos  r  /x  cos  (a  -  r) 

^^"[l-fi^sinV]^     [l-fi2gin2(a-r)]* 

Expressing  the  cos  by  the  sin  we  have 

/i(l-sin2  ?•)*  _  fi[l  -sin2(a-r)]^ 

[l-/x2sin2r]*     [l-/i2  8in2(a-r)]*~ 

Equating  the  above  terms,  multiplying  the  numerator  hy 
denominator  and  cancelling,  gives  us, 

(/*2_  I)sin2r  =  (/i2-l)8in2(a-r), 
or  r  =  tt  -  r  and  r  =  -  =  r. 

By  symmetrical  passage  T  =  r' \  .*.  D  is  either  a  maximui 
minimum.     A  second  differentiation  gives 

(^^ fl2~l 

c/r2 


(l-,.2  8in2  0(l-^2  3in2g* 


If  /x  >  1  all  the  factors  arc  positive  and  the  whole  expressi 
greater  than  1,  therefore  D  is  a  minimum. 

There  is  another  condition  for  which  we  can  get  a  simple  exprc 
for  fs  namely :  when  either  the  incident  or  emergent  ray  is  norn 
the  surface  of  the  prism. 

If  t  =  0,  r  =  0,  and  r'  =  a,  D  =  i'  -  a. 

sin  (i^  +  tt) 


Therefore 


sin  a 


■•^I^IM^-*--* 
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Fig.  63. 


Magniiying  Power  of  Prisms. — When  the  prism  is  set  at  minimum 
deviation  the  widths  of  the  incident  and  emergent  beams  are  the  same, 
otherwise  not.     For  example :  in  Figure  63  when 
the  incident  beam  falls  normally  on  the  first  surface, 
and  leaves  the  second  surface  at  a  large  angle  with 
the  normal,  the  width  of  the  beam  has  been  contracted. 
If  we  view  an  object  under  these  conditions,  the  eye 
being  placed  in  the  contracted  beam,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  magnified  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
beam  has  suffered  contraction.     A  circular  opening 
in  a  card  backed  by  a  sodium  flame  is  a  suitable 
object,  and  will  be  found  to  appear  as  an  ellipse. 
If  an  achromatic  prism  is  available  (see  page  87) 
a  circular  white  object  can  be  used,  when  the  effect 
is  very  striking.     If  on  the  other  hand  the  incident 
light  makes  a  large  angle  with  the  normal,  the  emer- 
gent wave-front  is  expanded  in  width,  and  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  it,  the 
object  will  appear  decreased  in  size  in  this  dimension,  a  circular  card 
appearing  as  if  turned  edgewise.     Brewster  suggested  that  by  using 
two  achromatic  prisms  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  magnification  might 
be  shown  in  both  directions,  and  the  action  of  a  telescope  imitated. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  given  a  very  neat  demonstration  of  magnifying 
power,  based  on  Fermat's  law,  which  is  applicable  to  telescopes  as 
well  as  to  the  case  just  cited.     It  proves  by  a  wave-front  method  that 

the  contraction  of  a  beam  of  light,  or  the 
compression  of  a  wave-front,  causes  magni- 
fication. Consider  a  wave-front  of  width 
AB  (Fig.  64)  refracted  at  the  surface  CF, 
and  compressed  thereby  to  width  A'B'.  By 
Format's  law  the  time  of  transit  over  the 
path  AC  A'  is  equal  to  the  time  of  transit 
over  the  path  BPB',  being  a  minimum  in 
each  case.     This  we  may  express  by  saying 

reduced  path)  is  the  same 


that 


\fjds  (the 


Fio.  64.  along  each  ray.     If  from  any  cause  B  is  re- 

tarded relatively  to  A^  say  an  amount  BE^ 
^  wfllbe  retarded  an  equal  amount  relatively  to  A\  namely  B'E'  =  BE.^ 
If  this  retardation  be  considered  as  represented  by  a  rotation  of  the 
^ve-front  AB  through  angle  6  it  will  be  measured  by  {AB)d.  The 
vave-fronts  AB  in  the  two  positions  can  be  thought  of  as  two 
wparate  fronts  coming  from  two  distant  stars  subtending  an  angle  0 
^  4e  point  of  observation.  The  retardation  of  B'  must  be  of  the 
June  amount,  consequently  the  rotation  of  the  wave-front  A'B^  will 
w  much  greater  than  ^,  being  measured  by  ^{A'E).  Since  the 
'^'ardations  are  equal  we  can  write 

e(AB)==^(A'B')    or    f  =  ^^-|^ 


* 


^2^  *•  of  course  only  true  if  ^^  and  A'B'  are  iu  the  same  medium  :  the  lirst 
^Q{  the  prism,  parallel  to  ^1^  is  not  represented. 
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Now  ^  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  rotation  of  A'E  the  compreBse 
wave-front,  consequently  we  may  regard  it  in  its  two  positions  as  tw 
fronts  coming  from  stars  which  subtend  an  angle  *,  as  much  greate 

than  tf  as  AB  is  greater  than  A'B' . 

The  same  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  telescopes,  the  compressioi 
hero  being  symmetrical,  a  plane  wave  of  large  area  emerging  from  tb 
eye-piece  as  a  plane  wave  of  small  area,  the  magnifying  power  bein; 
equal  to  the  riUio  of  the  widths  of  the  Mream  if  light  ^fm-e  aiid  ofte 
entering  the  ttUseope. 

Be&action  by  a  Lens.^In  the  chapter  on  reflection  it  has  been  sbowi 
that  a  parabolic  mirror  transforms  n  plane  wave  into  a  contractin 
spherical  wave,  while  an  ellipsoidal  mirror  exeits  the  same  action  o 
spherical  waves  originating  at  one  of  the  foci.  It  is  possible  to  cot 
struct  refracting  surfaces  having  the  same  property.  We  will  begi 
by  computing  the  refracting  surface,  which  shall  be  aplanatic  fc 
epherical  waves. 


Let  0  (Fig.  tt5)  be  tho  Inmint 


s  point,  and  0'  the  conjugate  foci: 
where  tho  converging  wavt 
are  to  shrink  to  a  point.     B 
Fermat's  principle  the  reduce 
|>a(hs  along  the  different  my 
will  be  equal,  and  the  disturt 
^,     ances  will  all  reach  a  in  tb 
—       same   phase,   resulting  in   it 
tense  illumination.      Sup|>oa 
0  to  lie  in  a  medium  of  rei 
index    1,    practically    in   air 
while  0'  is  in  a  medium  of  re( 
index  2  between  which  we  re 
V\a.  65.  quire  an  aplanatic  surface  o: 

separation.  Let  t  and  r*  h* 
the  distances  of  any  point  on  the  surface  from  0  and  0",  tbcr 
)+/ir'  =  Constant,  tho  equation  of  a  Cartesian  oval.  Choose  a  point 
on  tho  line  joining  0  and  ff  such  that  )■  =  5  and  r'  =  7.  lie 
constant  for  this  particular  case  will  be  19.     Now  describe  around  0 


a  circle  of  radius  6  and  around  0'  a  circle  of  radius  of  - 


The 


intersection  of  these  circles  will  give  two  more  points  on  the.aplanatic 
surface,  which  can  be  gradually  .built  up  by  giving  to  r  constantly 
increasing  values. 

The  general  form  of  the  equation  of  a  Caitesian  oval  is 


/IT +  juV  =  Constant,  from  which  we  get 


dr       ,dr 


■rf,,-^ 


lU 


0. 


In  the  case  just  considered  the  conjugate  foci  lie  in  different  media. 
If  they  are  to  be  in  the  same  medium  wo  require  an  intervening 
medium  capable  of  effecting  the  required  change  in  tho  form  of  the 
wave-front.     Wo  tijus  come  to  the  Aplanatic  Lens. 

Spherical  light  wuves,  originating  at  a  point  in  air,  are  to  be  trans- 
formed by  a  lens  into  converging  spheres  which  come  to  a  focus  al 
another    point  also  situated  in  air.     Suppose  the  lens  to  be  midway 
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between  the  two  points  and  the  curvature  of  its  two  enrfaces  the  same. 
The  spherical  wave  will  be  changed  into  a  plane  wave  by  the  first 
nirface,  consequently  the  simplest  way  to  construct  the  form  of  the 
lens  will  be  to  trace  the  surface  aplanatic  for  -a  piano  wave  by  the 
method  given  above,  modifying  it,  however,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  sum  of  any  path  measured  along  a  ray  from  the  plane  wave  to  the 
iplanatic  surface,  and  the  reduced  piitb  from  this  point  to  the  focus, 
a  constant.  These  aplanatic  surfaces  are.  however,  of  very  tittle 
pnctical  importance,  for  they  can  only  be  reproduced  approximately, 
and  then  only  when  the  departure  from  a  spherical  surface  is 
Tery  slight.  In  the  process  of  lens  making  the  surfaces  which  are 
being  ground  together  assume  of  their  own  accord  a  spherical  form, 
fdnce  two  surfaces,  to  fit  together  in  all  positions,  must  be  of  constant 
enrvature.  Lenses  with  spherical  suifaces  do  not  bring  rays  ac- 
curately to  a  point,  or  in  other  words  do  not  give  converging  waves 
which  are  truly  spherical.  This  results  in  what  is  known  as  spherical 
aberration,  which  has  been  treated  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  this 
book  under  rejleclum.  A  spherical  surface  may  be  made  approximately 
■pluiatic  by  local  grinding,  if  the  amount  of  material  to  be  removed 
be  not  too  great.  This  process  is  known  as  correcting  the  lens 
for  spherical  aberration,  or  figuring,  and  is  largely  a  "cut  and  try" 
"ftntion. 

Foeal  Leiurtb  of  a  X>ens. — The  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  lens 
to  the  focus  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  source  of  light :  if  it  be  at 
infinity  the  waves  are  plane  and  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
focns  is  called  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  This  may  be  expressed  in 
jWDia  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  two  surlaces  and  the  refractive 
index  of  the  glass,  and  the  formula  which  we  will  now  deduce  can 
be  Died  for  determining  the  refractive  index  of  a  lens. 

1^  ;•— ref.  index  of  lens,  r  =  radius  of  surface  AMB,  s-^ radius  of 
«aitisi,ANB»xiAy=AD: 


•     / 

>      Y-.jr 

r.          L                                              0 

.  '  \ 

[7  ■■ 

AH  disturbances  from  0  reach  (Jf  at  the  same  time ; 

-■.  OA +o'A =0M + fj.{MN)+ m; 

f  =  2rMD  -  iW  =  2.1ND  -  NIP. 

(*^  and  NG^  can  be  rejected  since  MD  and  ND  are  small  i 
"^^fina  to  r  and  s.) 
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.MfiNr=f%|'=|Yl+i) (1 

2r     2s     2\r     .s/  ^ 

Denote  01)  by  u  and  C/j^  by  r,  and  we  have 

0^  =  w  +  ^    and    O'A  =  ?^  +  g-  (approximately) ; 


2u 


2v 


OA 


+  0'^  =  00'-h|^(U|) (2 

But  OA  +  aA-^OM+  ffN^-  t^{MN),  and  substituting  from  (2)  we  gc 

Substituting  for  MN  the  value  given  in  (1), 

where  /  is  the  value  of  v  when  ?i  =  oo ,  that  is  when  the  incident  ray* 
are- parallel.  The  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  therefore/.  Measure  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  two  surfaces  of  a  lens  and  its  focal  length] 
and  determine  /x. 

Refraction  of  Light  in  Non-Homogeneous  Media. — The  consideration 
of  the  laws  of  refraction  in  media  in  which  the  refractive  indeJ 
varies  continuously  from  point  to  point  leads  us  to  a  most  interesting 

class  of  phenomena,  the  most  common  example^ 
of  which  are  the  illusions  known  as  Mirages. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  it  will 
be  well  to  investigate  the  refraction  of  a  ray 
of  light  by  a  number  of  media  of  difFerenl 
refractive  indices  arranged  in  horizontal  strati 
of  equal  thickness.  Let  the  velocities  of  light 
in  the  different  strata  be  represented  by  r,  9 
and  v^j  and  let  the  angle  of  incidence  on  thi 
first  layer  be  i  (Fig.  67) — we  require  the  deviation  of  the  ray  bj 
the  two  boundaries. 


Fig.  67. 


We  have  -.-  -  =  ,  for  first  boundary, 
sinr    V 


.      .V 

sm  r  =  sm  i-, 

V 


The  incidence  angle  at  thfe  second  boundary  is  obviously  r,  therefof 
we  have 


sm  r 
sin 


sint  - 


-. — ,  =  >  or -  =  .,  which  gives  - — ,  =  - , 

m/     v"        sin/      v'  ^        sinr'     r"' 


showing  that  the  direction  of  the  ray  in  the  third  medium  is  the  sam 
as  if  the  intervening  medium  were  not  present.  Now  suppose  th 
number  of  layers  to  be  increased  indefinitely,  and  the  thickness  C 
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cub  to  be  reduced  indefinitely.  This  gives  ub  a  medium  of  con- 
tianausly  varying  refractive  index,  and  we  see  that  the  direction 
of  the  ray  at  any  point  is  the  saioe  as  if  the  upper  layers  were 
Kiiio?ed,  and  the  ray  entered  the  flat  surface  of  a  medium  of  refractive 
todu  equal  to  that  which  the  non-homogeneous  medium  has  at  the 
point  in  question.  Suppose  a  ray  to  be  travelling  in  a  horizontal 
direction  in  a  medium  of  this  nature.  As  the  ray  is  moving  in  a 
direction  in  which  the  refractive  index  does  not  change,  it  may 
wem  at  first  sight  as  if  there  would  be  no  change  of  direction.  The 
diKiiBsion  of  the  case  by  ray  methods  would  lead  to  this  conclusion, 
*  result  which  plainly  shows  the  danger  of  handling  optical  problems 
in  this  way.  No  matter  how  limited  the  width  of  the  ray,  the 
w»Te-front, — the  motion  of  which  constitutes  the  rays, — must  have 
»  finite  size,  and  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  front  are  moving 
in  regions  of  different  optical  den- 

nty.    The  upper  edge  will  conse-  ,.-■    .-■" 

qnently  move  faster  than  the  lower, 
and  the  front  will  gradually  wheel 
»ronnd,  which  means  that  the  direc- 
tion of  propagation,  or  the  direction 
of  the  ray,  is  constantly  changing. 
Vecin  treat  the  case  by  Huygens's 
Kiogtraction  by  describing  second- 
uy  nveleta  of  constantly  decreas- 
ii^  rsdii  around  points  on  the 
«T6-lTont,  the  enveloping  plane 
repretenting  the  front  in  its  next 
poodon  (Fig.  68).  '  By  repeating  the 
procsK  we  can  show  the  gradual 

eliiiiM  of  direction.  The  resulting  curved  rays  are  concave  towards 
fie  direction  of  higher  refractive  index. 

Aittonomical  Bsfraction. — The  optical  density  or  refractive  index 
of  tbg  earth's  atmosphere  decreases  as  we  ascend  from  the  surface, 
"WNqnently  the  rays  of  light,  which  reach  our  eyes  from  the  stars, 
Bore  in  curved  paths,  except  when  the  star  is  in  the  zenith.  Since 
the  direction  in  which  the  star  appears  to  be,  ia  the  direction  from 
"bicb  the  ray  comes  when  it  enters  the  eye,  the  true  position  of 
Ae  ttar  can  only  be  determined  by  taking  the  refraction  of  the 
Uoosphere  into  account.  The  efTect  of  refraction  is  to  make  the 
"tt  appear  higher  up  above  the  horizon,  or  nearer  the  zenith  than 
it  really  is. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  final  direction  of  the  ray  is  independent 
of  dke  layers  intervening' bet  ween  the  medium  in  which  the  observation 
Kiiude,and  the  region  from  which  the  light  comes;  it  is  therefore 
*P|iMent  that  the  change  in  direction  can  be  detemiined  by  determining 
"W  refractive  index  of  the  air  at  the  point  where  the  instrument  ta 
sitoaed,  which  can  be  done  by  observing  its  temperature,  pressure,  etc. 

The  curvature  of  light  rays  in  the  utmospheio  also  intiuenccs  the 
*!^*nDt  poaitions  of  objects  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  usual  effect 
"TO^  U  elevation  of  an  object  above  its  true  pasttion,  a  circumstance 
wlneh  aut  be  taken  into  account  in  all  geodetic  observations. 


.     Liic   MUiace   live 

\yi\\\o,    those    travclliiii:;   at    ^i-raicr   clcvain 
TliL'    result,    of    this    i>.    thai    ia\s    wlijch    \ 
irroiiud     aie     tiniK'il     iiji\\ar(|s    ami     icai-li 
relle<te<l    in    the    irruiin(l,    while    other    ra^ 
the  same   point  may  reach   the  eye   by  ti 
thus  appears  double.     The  sky  at  the  he 
if  mirrored  in  the  sand,  and  since  the  onl\ 
capable  of  acting  in  this  manner  with  \v 
smooth  sheet  of  water,  the  natural   infere 


Fio.  69.— Diagram  of  Desert 

between  us  and  the  horizon.     Where  the  sk^ 
we  see  their  inverted  images  mirrored.     T 
mirage  of  this  type  are  shown  in  Fig.  69. 
It  can  be  very  beautifully  reproduced  by 
scribed  by  the  author  in  the  Philosojfhiail  Ma 
has  since  been  somewhat  improved.     Three  s 
long,  20  cms.  wide  and  1  cm.  thick  (black-b 
on  iron  tripods  and  carefully  brought  into  th 
upper  surface  is  continuous  and  flat,  whicl 
"sighting"  it  from  one  end  (Fig.  70).     The 
sand,   to  prevent  reflection,   which   may  oc( 
A  sheet  of  ground  glass  with  an  arc-light 
sky,  or  a  mirror  mounted  so  as  t^  rofl/>-«^  ^^ 
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Another  type  of  mirage,  sometimes  seen  at  sea,  can  be  referred  to  a 
itum  of  hot  air  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  earth's  surface, 
ich  behaves  in  a  manner*  precisely  similar  to  the  hot  air  on  the 
und,  giving  rise  to  inverted  images  of  distant  ships  high  above  the 
-izon.  Objects  ordinarily  below  the  horizon  are  frequently  brought 
D  view,  by  the  curvature  of  the  rays  resulting  from  an  abnormally 
id  change  in  the  refractive  index  of  the  air,  a  case  being  on  record 
ere  ships  moored  off  the  French  coast  across  the  English  channel 
miles  distant  were  seen  from  Dover. 

Vlirages  are  frequently  seen  on  cold  autumn  mornings  over  large 
lies  of  water,  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
ng  warmed.  A  frequent  illusion,  known  as  Fata  Morgana,  is  the 
parent  elevation  of  objects  on  a  distant  shore  into  pinnacles  and 
wmns.  It  results  from  a  distribution  of  density  similar  to  that 
ising  the  desert  mirage,  the  transition  being  less  abrupt  however, 
medium  stratified  in  horizontal  layers,  with  a  maximum  refractive 
lex  along  the  central  plane,  will  render  divergent  rays  parallel  and 
tn  convergent,  the  medium  acting  as  a  sort  of  continuous  lens. 
Pig.  72  is  a  somewhat  exaggerated  diagram  of  this  effect.  An  eye 
0  receives  rays  from  0'  which  have  come  over  a  number  of  different 
ths,  and  can  be  considered  as 

iiated  at  a  focus  towards  which  _.-- 

28e  ray s  converge.   0'  will  there-  _  ^ --  - -r^=^.-^-vvv^-_--^,._^ 

'e    appear    magnified    in    the       ^.^^j^f^2--'---~----ryjrJ''^- 


B 


rtical  direction  into  a  column 
B.     As   the   curvature  of  the  Fio.  72. 

78  is   only   in   vertical    planes 

{re  will  be  no  corresponding  horizontal  magnification.  Kocks  and 
ler  objects  lying  along  the  shore  are  thus  seen  raised  to  the  dignity 
lofty  cliffs,  and  blocks  of  ice  floating  in  the  water  appear  as  white 
naclcs. 

f  there  was  a  similar  variation  in  the  refractive  index  in  horizontal 
3ctions,  magnification  in  all  directions  would  occur.  In  a  medium 
able  of  acting  in  this  way  the  equi-indical  surfaces,  or  layers,  of 
al  refractive  index  will  be  coaxial  cylinders,  the  highest  refractive 
Bx  being  along  the  axis.  Exner  has  shown  that  the  eyes  of  some 
$cts  are  arranged  in  this  way,  the  convergence  of  the  rays  to  a  focus 
ilting  from  the  action  of  a  non -homogeneous  medium. 
!ylinders  of  gelatine  soaked  in  water  were  found  by  Exner  and 
Dthiessen  to  behave  in  the  same  way. 

'hese  pseudo-lenses  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  prepare  and  are 
-emely  interesting.  A  quantity  of  photographic  gelatine  is  soaked 
lean  water  until  quite  soft,  and  the  excess  of  water  decanted.  The 
ttine  is  then  heated  until  quite  fluid  and  filtered  through  ordinary 
r  paper,  warming  the  funnel  from  time  to  time.  Boiling  the 
itine  with  the  beaten  white  of  egg  and  skimming  is  said  to  clarify 
This  operation  is  not  necessary  unless  ordinary  cooking  gelatine 
iscd.  After  filtering,  the  solution  is  evaporated  on  a  water  bath 
il  almost  as  thick  as  syrup,  and  poured  into  a  test  tube.  In  an 
ir  or  so  it  will  have  solidified,  and  the  cylinder  can  be  removed  by 
3king  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  for  the  admission  of 
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air,  heatiiiL,^  th«'  tul»L'  <juickly   in   a   tlaiiit",  atul  ^hakini;  or  pusliin^  out. 
the  contents.     By  means  of  a  hot  knife  a  section  1*5  cms.  thick  is  cut. 
from  the  cylinder,  care  being  taken  to  get  the  ends  as  flat  as  possible. 
This  section  is  placed  on  a  small  piece  of  thin  plate  glass,  and  a  second 
plate  laid  on  the  top.     The  glass  plates  prevent  evaporation  from  th^ 
ends,  and  as  the  water  dries  out,  the  refractive  index  rises,  the  highes't;^ 
value  existing  on  the  outside  and  the  least  alon^  the  axis.     In  frorsi. 
twelve  to  twenty  four  hours  the  action  is  strongly  divergent,  a  lami> 
flame  viewed  through  the  cylinder  being  reduced  anywhere  from  fiv« 
to  flfteen  diameters.     By  combining  the  cylinder  with  a  convex  lens 
a  Galilean  telescope  can  be  made.     The  rest  of  the  cylindrical  rocJ 
should  be  hung  up  to  dry,  which  will  take  several  days.     A  section 
cut  from  the  dry  cylinder  and  immersed  in  water  becomes  in  tine 
analogous  in  its  action  to  a  convex  lens,  and  a  telescope  can  be  made 
of  the  two  cylinders  combined. 

Schott  has  prepared  similar  cylinders  of  glass,  by  pouring  the  molten 
glass  into  iron  tubes.  The  sudden  chilling  of  the  outer  layer  produced 
tension  in  the  glass  cylinder,  and  a  corresponding  variation  in  tlie 
refractive  index,  plane  parallel  plates  cut  from  the  cylinder  acting  sls 
concave  lenses. 

Following  the  mathematical  treatment  which  Exner  gave  for 
cylinders  of  this  nature,  we  arrive  at  two  interesting  conclusior^s, 

namely  that  the  ordinary  lens  formula  -  +  -  =  -  holds  for  them,  and 

u     V     f 

that  to  be  aplanatic,  the  equation  which  shows  the  relation  between 

the  refractive  index  and  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,   is 

that  of  a  parabola. 
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Let   0    (Fig.  73)  be    the  source  and   0'  the   conjugate  focus,   ** 
distances  a  and  b  from  the  surfaces  of  a  cylinder  of  thickness  c 

Consider  the  ray  incident  at  angle  a,  at  a  point  at  distance  z  from  th© 

axis,  where  the  refractive  index  is  n.     The  angle  of  refraction  P^-- 

From  now  on  the  ray  moves  in  a  path  which  is  approximately  circul»^ 

for  rays  near  the  axis,  turning  through  an  angle  -  before  reaching  tb^ 
second  surface  (r  =  radius  of  curvature  of  ray).       ^ 

The  ray  meets  the  second  surface  at  an  incidence  angle  y  =  —  )S,  fo^ 

P  and  y  can  be  regarded  as  angles  of  a  triangle  whose  exterior  ang^^ 
-  is  equal  to  their  sum.     The  angle  of  refraction  into  air  is 


- 
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nc 


nc 


8  =  717  = n)S  = o. 

Since  we  are  considering  rays  near  the  axis  a*j  =  x,  =  x,  where  x  is  the 
distance  of  any  point  on  the  ray  from  the  axis 


X     ^    n€  m    X        X    X    n€ 

b  r  r     a        a    0     r 


(i> 


We  now  require  an  expression  for  r  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  ray. 

Let  GH  be  the  element  of  wave  front;  the  velocities 
and  refractive  indices  at  G  and  H  are  respectively  v\  n' 
and  r,  n  which  are  so  related  that  v'>v  and  n>n'. 

If  the  radius  of  the  secondary  wavelet  around  G  is  GL 
and  the  radius  of  the  one  around  H  is  HK,  the  radius  of 
curvature  r  will  be  found  by  producing  LK  until  it  meets 
fi'ff  produced,  say  at  /.     If  GH  equals  dx, 


r       HK  ,TT       1     -J       !•        .     V     n     n-^-dn 
-Tj-  =  -FTT  (Homol.  sides  of  =  as)  =  -,=  -  = 
ri-dx     GL   ^  '     V     n 


n 


where  dn  is  the  increment  of  n  corresponding  to  the  increment  dx. 
m^{r  +  dx)in+dn),   frf«=  -ndx,    1  =  -  ^  '^" 


n  dx 


By  equation  (1) 


a:    aj_       dn 
a     b^       dx' 


(2) 


Now  n=sf{x)  =  n^-{'e^-{'C^^  +  e^ix^ ...  in  which  n^  equals  the  index  at 
^he  axis,  and  on  account  of  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  n  around 
^he  axis,  n  has  the  same  value  for  -  x  as  for  +  aj,  and  Cj  =  c^  =  Cg  =  0  ; 

(3) 


.'.  for  nearly  central  rays  w  =  n^  +  CgX^, 

-r-  =  2c-a5,   -  +  r  =  -  2c,€  =  Constant, 
dx      ^^   a    b  ^ 

■ 

''^   which  ^3  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  law  of  change  of  the 
^^ractive  index. 

Jf  we  let  -  2Cft€  =«  -,  we  have  (4)  -  +  r  =  -»  the  classical  formula  for 

^^^Ues.    This  formuk  shows  us  tfiat  the  focus  is  inversely  proportional 
'^  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 

By  combining  (3)  and  (4),  we  get  n  —  n^-  -tt-x^ 


2p€ 


aj2 


nj-n  =  ;r—  and  if  Wj-n^An,    x^  =  2p€An. 

If  we  plot  X  and  An  on  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates,  we  shall 
^^t  a  parabola. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  attention  to  nearly  axial  rays  for 

^^Viich  « is  small,  and  obtained  our  final  expression  by  neglecting  powers 

Wgher  than  the  square  in  the  series.    Let  us  now  consider  rays  farther 

Amoved  from  the  axis,  and  determine  the  law  governing  the  change 
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of  refractive  index  which  must  hold  if  the  cylinder  is  to  bring  all  rays 
to  the  same  focus,  or  be  aplanatic. 


By  (2),  we  have 


(Integrating) 


_  €  r/n  _  1 
X  dx    p* 

-  €piin  —  xdx. 

X' 

-  €pn  =  TT  +  Const. 


:.-- 


For  x  =  0,  n  —  n^  and  since  the  above  equation  holds  for  all  val' 
X  it  holds  when  a;  =  0.     From  this  relation  we  determine  the 
to  be  -  cpn, 


X' 


x^ 


2j9eAn, 


.-*• 


Ax 


t^ 


IS 


"t    '^    1^ 


1:^ 


an  expression  identical  with  the  one  which  we  obtained  for  the  iAp 
rays.  "^ 

The  nature  of  the  function  is  therefore  parabolic,  and  if  we" 

ordinates  equal   to  the  refractive  indioee^ 
abscissae  equal  to  the  plus  and  minus  valaei 
we  shall  get  a  parabola,  which  is  concave 
or  up  according  to  whether  the  highest  or  loviifc 
value  of  n  is  found  along  the  axis,  or  aooordiiijl^ 
we. consider  a  cylinder  (Fig.  75)  which  acts 
concave  or  convex  lens. 

If  we  consider  the  cylinder  to  be  of  infinite 
the  rays  will  come  to  a  focus  on  the  aziS| 
diverge  again,  and  moving  in  curved  padis 
to  a  focus  again  at  a  point  further  along  oa 
axis. 

The  same  thing  will  take  place  in  vertical 
or  in  two  dimensions  if  the  equi-indical 
are  parallel  planes  instead  of  coaxial  oyli 
Such  conditions  sometimes  exist  in  the  ^Xij^ 
sphere  as  Professor  Everett  has  shown,  and  if  the  eye  be  situated  It 
the  focus  where  the  rays  come  together,  vertical  magnification  of  llie 
object  will  result  as  we  have  scon. 

A  ray  of  light  entering  a  medium  of  this  description  will  be  bent 
towards,  and  cross  the  line  of  maximum  optical  density,  where  it 
changes  its  curvature  and  is  again  bent  towards  the  line,  which  it  nay 
thus  cross  again  and  again,  traversing  a  path  which  is  approximatelj  a 
sine  curve.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  diverging  pencil  of  raya,  the 
rays  will  alternately  converge  to,  and  diverge  from  a  focuSi  pamiDg 
in  this  way  through  a  number  of  successive  foci.  These  effects  oaale 
well  shown  by  the  following  device,  which  was  described  by  the  anAor 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  April  1899. 

A  glass  trough  50  cms.  long  by  1 0  cms.  high  and  2  cms.  wide,  with 
plate  glass  ends,  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  3  cms.  with  a  strong  solution 
of  alum.  On  this  is  floated  a  layer  of  water  containing  10%  of 
alcohol,  which  is  very  much  lighter  than  the  alum  solution,  though 
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ing  about  the  same  refractive  index.  A  mixture  of  glycerine  and 
''{  Hlcohol  has  a  much  higher  refractive  indez,  but  a  specific  grHvity 
srmediate  between  these  two  liquids,  consequently  it  is  possible  by 
i[ig  of  a  glass  syphon,  drawn  down  to  a  small  aperture  which  is 
it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  introduce  a  layer  of  it  between  the 
m  solution  anil  the  supernatant  water.  The  necessary  precautions 
I  fuller  directions  will  be  found  in  the  original  paper.  The  three 
itions  were  previously  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  rendered 
ireacent  with  sulphate  of  quinine  in  order  that  the  paths  of  the  rays 
Id  be  followed.  By  cautious  stirring  the  diffusion  of  the  layers  into 
b  other  can  be  assisted,  and  we  shall  have  as  a  result  a  medium  in 
ich  the  refractive  index  increases  from  the  surface  towards  the 
liian  plane,  and  then  decreases  from  this  plane  towards  the  bottom, 

condition  being  similar  to  the  atmospheric  condition  producing  the 
A  Morgana.  If  a  very  narrow  beam  of  light  from  an  arc-lamp, 
de  parallel  by  means  of  a  condensing  lens,  be  thrown  obliquely  into 
!  end  of  the  trough,  it  will  be  seen  to  traverse  the  liquid  in  the 
in  of  a  most  beautiful  blue  wave,  the  curvature  of  which  varies 
i  the  angle  at  which  the  ray  enters.  A  ray  of  light  travelling 
nine  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  76,  Plato  III.,  which  was  photographed 
ectly  from  the  trough. 

rhe  alternate  convergence  and  divergence  of  rays,  and  the  successive 
i  can  be  shown  by  allowing  a  parallel  bundle  of  rays  to  enter  one 
I  of  the  trough  in  a  horizontal  direction.  A  photograph  of  this 
inomenon  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  77,  Plate  III. 

MatJllatlotL — In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  regular  gradations 
the  refractive  index  of  the  atmosphere  there  exist  striae,  or  small 
ions  of  sudden  chan<;e  due  to  the  mixing  of  hot  and  cold  currents, 
newhat  similar  to  the 
iditions  existing  in  a 
itnre  of  glycerine  and 
l«r.    Wnen  a  wave- 
nl    of    light    passes 
"Mgh  a  region  wliere 
1  refractive  index  is 
'it  gains,  and  while 
wiling  in  a  region  of 

[h  refractive  index  it       ^    ,^-  ,-        ,-  ,-,-    -^VV 

w     The    result    of    '  >'*     ^^i.-'      -'--;'-■='-'-  ^ 
IBIS,  that  the  striae  -*^^' 

fona  the  plane  wave 

light   coming   from 

8  Btars  into  a  corru-  g,^-        -^ 

ted  wave,  portions  of  '     jj*.^^'-'' 

lich  are  convex  in  the  t*^  ' 

Widn  of  propagation,  F'o-  7S- 

lile  other  portions  are 

"rave.  The  concave  portions  naturally  converge,  while  the  convex 
Wions  diverge ;  the  result  being  that  the  energy  concentrates  itself 
,  certain  areas  at  the  expense  of  the  adjacent  areas,  as  shown  in 


<^-'''^^^' 

'!!■- .^'.->'- 
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Tliis  uru'\fii  (li>liil>uli()ii  ol  lii:hl  {ircdiiccs  ilio  fniinliai'  phenonieiK'U 
of  scintillation  or  twinkling  of  the  stars,     it'  the  intensity  of  the  light 
from  a  star  were  sufficient,  we  should  find  that  instead  of  illuminating  a 
white  surface  uniformly,  as  does  the  sun  or  moon,  it  would  illuminate 
it  unevenly,   dark  and   light  patches  alternating  over  the   sur&ce. 
This    uneven     illumination    is    actually    observed    during    the    few 
moments  immediately  preceding  totality  of  a  solar  eclipse,  the  patches 
of  light  and  shadow  being  arranged  in  more  or  less  parallel  bands. 
The   bands  are    sometimes    erroneously   referred  to  as   "diffraction 
fringes"  bordering  the  moon's  shadow.     They  move  along  over  the 
ground  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  velocity  of  the  upper  currents 
of  the  atmosphere,  usually  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  per  second.     The 
same  phenomenon  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  star  light,  except  that 
the  light  is  too  feeble  to  produce   shadow  bands  which   are  visible. 
Their  presence,  however,  can  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  brilliancy  of  the  star  observed  by  the  eye  appears  to  suffer 
rapid  periodic  changes,  the  star  appearing  bright  or  feeble  accorduig 
to  whether  the  eye  is  in  a  light  or  dark  area  of  the  moving  system 
of  shadows.      The  width  of  the  bands  is  frequently  not  over  3  or 
4  cms.     This  means  that  it  may  easily  happen  that  one  eye  is  in 
a  dark,  while  the  other  is  in  a  bright  area  at  the  same  moment.    If 
we  look  at  a  star  with  the  eyes  slightly  converged,  which  we  can 
easily  do  by  focusing  them  on  some  object  at  a  distance  of  G\e  or 
six  feet,  and  in  a  line  with   the  star,  the  star  will  appear  doubled 
and  the  two  images  will  fluctuate  in  intensity,  but  the  fluctuations 
will  not  be  "in  step,"  one  eye  seeing  the  star  dark  at  the  moment 
when  the  other  eye  sees  it  bright. 

If  a  star  is  viewed   through  a  telescope   of  large  aperture,  th^ 
resultant  illumination  at  the  focus  is  the  integral  of  the  bright  and 
dark  bands  covering  the  object  glass  at  the  moment,  and  this  average 
illumination  is  practically  constant,  therefore  scintillation  is  no  longed 
observed.      If  the   aperture   of  the   instrument   be  contracted   by  ^^ 
diaphragm  of  such  size  that  only  the  light  of  a  single  bright  or  dar^ 
band    can    enter  the   instrument,    the    twinkling    reappears.      It  i^ 
possible  in  this  way  to  actually  measure  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  corrugations  of  the  wave-front  in  the  case  of  star  light.     Suppose 
that  at  a  given  instant  the  wave  entering  the  small  aperture  of  th^ 
telescope  is  concave,  it  will  come  to  a  focus  at  a  point  slightly  nearer 
the  object-glass  than  the  focus  of  the  telescope  for  objects  at  infinity. 
At  another  instant  when  the  aperture  is  in  a  dark  band  where  the 
wave  is  convex,  the  focal   point   for   this  wave  will   be  behind  thfr 
principal  focus.     As  the  dark  and  light  bands  sweep  across  the  aper- 
ture the  image  of  the  star  will  alternately  appear  sharp  and  bluired. 
If  the  eye-piece  is  at  the  focus  for  the  concave  wave  it  will  be  inside 
the   focus  for   the   convex  wave.      By  pushing  the  eye-piece   in  up 
to  a  point  where  it  is  possible  to  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of  lu 
sharp  image  of  the  star,  and  then  drawing  it  out  to  a  point  outside 
the  focus,  for  which  the  same  conditions  prevail,  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  the  minimum  radius  of  curvature  of  the   convex  anA 
concave  portions  of  the  wave-front.     Measurements  made  in  this  waj^ 
show  that   the   average   radius   of  curvature   is   about  6000  metres^ 
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although  it  may  sometimes  fall  as  low  as  1800  metres,  or  rise  as 
high  as  20,000  metres.  Obviously  the  conditions  most  favourable 
for  work  with  astronomical  instruments  are  to  be  found  when  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  corrugations  is  very  large.  This  means 
that  the  waves  are  approximately  plane. 

One  other  point  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection,  namely,  the 
difference  between  planets  and  stars  in  the  matter  of  twinkling.     In 
the  case  of  planets  the  light  comes  from  a  luminous  disc  of  an  appreci- 
able size,  every  point  of  which  provinces  a  system  of  shadow-bands  of 
iu  own.     It  is  true  that  the  inclination  to  each  other  of  the  rays  coming 
from  the  different  portions  of  the  planet  to  the  eye  is  very  slight,  but 
when  we  consider  that  they  have  traversed  a  distance  of,  say  6000 
metres,  in  coming  to  a  focus,  that  is,  in  forming  a  bright  band,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  light  from  one  side  of  the  planet  may  easily  produce  a 
system  of  shadow-bands  exactly  out  of  step  with  those  produced  by  the 
light  of  the  other  side  of  the  disc.     The  supposition  of  a  large  number 
of  shadow  systems  results  in   practically   uniform   illumination    and 
absence  of  scintillation.     This   explanation   of  scintillation,  while  it 
accounts  for  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  does  not  account 
for  the  peculiar  chromatic    changes   which   were   first  observed   by 
Respighi.     If  the  spectrum  of  a  scintillating  star  is  observed  it  is  seen 
to  b(B  traversed  by  broad  dark  bands,  parallel  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines, 
which  travel  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  or  from  the  violet  to  the  red 
SM^rding  as  the  star  is  in  the  west  or  the  east.     If  the  star  is  in  the 
Mnith,  the  motion  of  the  bands  is  oscillatory.     This  indicates  that  the 
chromatic  chancres  are  due   to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.     Owing  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  air  the  violet  rays  will  reach  the  eye  over  different 
paths  from  those  traversed  by  the  red  rays.     In  Fig.  79  the  dotted  arc 
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^presents  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  which  rotates 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Let  the  observer's  eye  be  situated  at 
4  Two  parallel  rays  from  the  star  are  designated  by  I  and  2.  The 
^lispersed  rays  are  designated  by  r  and  v.  It  is  clear  that  the  violet  rays 
from  1,  and  the  red  rays  from  2,  enter  the  eye  or  the  spectroscope  at  A^ 
"  1  and  2  are  taken  a  little  closer  together  than  in  the  diagram. 
The  violet  rays  thus  traverse  paths  lying  above  those  traversed  by  the 
^  Let  us  now  imagine  that  one  of  the  irregularities  in  the  air 
previously  mentioned,  indicated  by  a  black  spot,  lies  in  the  path  of  the 
^  rays,  and  suppose  further  that  this  irregularity  is  of  such  a  nature 
^  to  cause  the  wave-front,  originally  plane,  to  become  convex.     The 
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intensity  in  the  red  region  will  consequently  become  less,  for  reaaons 
already  given.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  now  comes  into  play,  carrying 
this  irregularity  up  and  into  the  path  of  the  violet  rays,  causing  the 
minimum  of  intensity  to  shift  from  the  red  towards  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum.  This  is  the  sequence  observed  by  Kespighi  for  a  star  in 
the  west,  which  is  the  case  represented  in  the  diagram.  These 
chromatic  changes  manifest  themselves  to  the  eye  as  an  irregular 
change  in  the  color  of  the  star. 

The  Method  of  Striae. — A  very  ingenious  and  beautiful  method  was 
originated  by  Topler  (fVied.  Ann.,  cxxxi.,  p.  33)  (which  he  named  the 
'' Schlieren-mothode ")   for  making  visible   regions  in  a  transparent 
medium  where  the  refractive  index  differed  slightly  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  regions.     By  employing  as  a  source  of  light  the  instan- 
taneous flash  of  an  electric  spark   he  was  able  to  actually  see  the 
spherical  sound   waves  sent  off  from  another  spark  which  occurred 
a  moment  before.     Mach  has  used  the  method  extensively  for  studying 
by  photography  the  air  waves  given  off  by  sparks,  and  accompanying 
rifle  bullets  in  their  flight,  and  an  extensive  series  of  photographs  were 
made    by    Wood  (FhiL   Mag,,   Aug.     1899,   July    1900,   May    1901) 
of  sound  waves  undergoing  reflection  and  refraction,  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  optics.     The  apparatus  for  showing 
these  waves  can  be  set  up  in  a  few  minutes,  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  as  the  experiment  is  a  very  beautiful  and  instructive  one  it  will  be 
described  in  detail. 


-  --  -Z£^  Sptir* 


Fig.  80. 


The  general  arrangement  of  the  "  Schlieren  "  apparatus  is  shown  if» 
Fig.  80.  A  good-sized  achromatic  lens  of  the  flnest  quality  obtainable^ 
and  of  rather  long  focus,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  device- 
The  object-glass  of  a  small  telescope  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  i^ 
about  right. 

This  lens  is  mounted  in  front  of  a  suitable  source  of  light  (in  the 
present  case  an  electric  spark),  which  should  be  at  such  a  distance 
that  its  image  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  is  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  feet. 

The  imago   of  the  spark,   which   we  will  suppose  to  be  straight, 
horizontal,  and  very  narrow,  is  about  two-thirds  covered  with  a  hori- 
zontal  diaphragm   (a),   and   immediately   behind   this   is  placed   the 
viewing-telescope.     On  looking  into  the  telescope  we  see  the  field  of 
the  lens  uniformly  illuminated  by  the  light  that  passes  under   the 
diaphragm,  since  every  part  of  the  image  of  the  spark  receives  ligh^ 
from   the   whole   lens.     If  the  diaphragm   be  lowered  the  field  will 
darken,  if  it  be  raised  the  illumination  will  be  increased.     In  general  it> 
is  best  to  have  the  diaphragm  so  adjusted  that  the  lens  is  quite  feebly^ 
illuminated,  though  this  is  not  true  for  photographic  work.     Let  » 
now  suppose  that  there  is  a  globular  mass  of  air  {h)  in  front  of  the 
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of  slightly  greater  optical  density  than  the  surrounding  air.     The  rays 

of  light  going  through  the  upper  portion  of  this  denser  mass  will  be 

bent  down,  and  will  form  an  image  of  the  spark  below  the  diaphragm, 

allowing  more  light  to  enter  the  telescope  from  this  particular  part 

of  the  field  ;  consequently,  on  looking  into  the  instrument,  we  shall 

see  the  upper  portion  of  the  globular  mass  of  air  brighter  than  the 

rest  of  the  field.     The  rays  which  traverse  the  under  part  of  "  6," 

however,  will  be  bent  up,  forming  an  image  of  the  spark   higher 

up,  and  wholly  covered  by  the  diaphragm,  consequently  this  part  of 

the  field  will  appear  black.     It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  with 

the  long  path  between  the  lens  and  the  image  a  very  slight  change  in 

the  optical  density  of  any  portion  of  the  medium  in  front  of  the  lens 

will  be  sufficient  to  raise  or  depress  the  image  above  or  below  the  edge 

of  the  diaphragm,  and  will  consequently  make  itself  manifest  in  the 

telescope. 

The  importance  of  using  a  lens  of  first-class  quality  is  quite 
apparent,  since  variations  in  the  density  of  the  glass  of  the  lens  will 
act  in  the  same  way  as  variations  in  the  density  of  the  medium 
before  it,  and  produce  unequal  illumination  of  the  field.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  a  lens  which  will  give  an  absolutely  even,  feeble 
illumination,  but  a  good  achromatic  telescope-objective  is  perfect 
enough  for  every  purpose.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  apparatus  will  be  found  in  Toepler's  original  paper  in  the 
Annakn.  The  sound-waves,  which  are  regions  of  condensation,  and 
consequent  greater  optical  density,  make  themselves  apparent  in  the 
same  way  as  the  globular  mass  of  air  already  referred  to.  They  must 
be  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  exceedingly  short  duration,  which  must 
occur  while  the  wave  is  in  the  field  of  view. 

Toepler  showed  that  this  could  be  done  by  starting  the  sound- 
wave with  an  electric  spark,  and  illuminating  it  with  the  flash  of  a 
^^cond  spark  occurring  a  moment  later,  while  the  wave  was  still  in  the 
^cld.    A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  81.     In  front 
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?f  the  lens  are  two  brass  balls  ^a,  a),  between  which  the  spark  of  an 
induction-coil  passes,  immediately  charging  the  leyden-jar  r,  which 
aischarges  across  the  gap  at  t  an  instant  later.  The  capacity  of  the 
J*'*  i«  80  regulated  that  the  interval  between  the  two  sparks  is  about 
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one  ten-thousandth  of  a  second.  The  field  of  the  lens  is  thus  illumi- 
nated by  the  flash  of  the  second  spark  before  the  sound-wave  started 
by  the  first  spark  has  gone  beyond  the  edge  of  the  lens. 

To  secure  the  proper  time-interval  between  the  two  sparks  it  is 
necessary  that  the  capacity  of  the  jar  be  quite  small.  This  limits  the 
length  and  biilliancy  of  the  illuminating  spark,  and  with  the  device 
employed  by  Toepler  it  was  impossible  to  get  enough  light  to  secure 
photographs  of  the  waves.  After  some  experimenting  it  was  found 
that  if  the  spark  of  the  jar  was  passed  between  two  thin  pieces  of 
magnesium  ribbon  pressed  between  two  pieces  of  thick  plate-glass,  & 
very  marked  improvement  resulted.  With  this  form  of  illuminator 
five  or  six  times  as  much  light  could  be  obtained  as  by  the  old 
method  of  passing  the  spark  between  two  brass  balls. 

The  spark  is  flattened  out  into  a  band,  and  is  kept  always  in  the 
same  plane,  the  light  issuing  in  a  thin  sheet  from  between  the  plates. 
By  this  arrangement  we  secure  a  light  source  of  considerable  length, 
great  intensity,  and  bounded  by  straight  edges,  the  three  essentials 
for  securing  good  results.  The  glass  plates,  with  the  ribbon  terminak 
between  them,  must  be  clamped  in  some  sort  of  a  holder  and  directed 
so  that  the  thin  sheet  of  light  strikes  the  lens :  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  darkening  the  room,  fastening  a  sheet  of  paper  in  front 
of  the  lens,  and  then  adjusting  the  plates  so  that  the  paper  is  illumi- 
nated as  much  as  possible.  The  image  formed  by  the  lens  will  be 
found  to  have  very  sharp  straight  edges,  on  one  of  which  the  edge  of 
the  diaphragm  can  be  set  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  but  very  uttle 
light  to  pass  when  the  interv^ening  medium  is  homogeneous ;  a  vei}' 
slight  change,  however,  in  any  portion  may  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  entire  amount  of  light  passing  through  that  portion  to  pass  below 
the  diaphragm  and  enter  the  telescope. 

For  photographing  the  waves  the  telescope  is  removed  and  a  photo- 
graphic objective  put  in  its  place.  A  vertical  board  is  firmly  clamped 
behind  this  in  such  a  position  that  the  image  of  the  balls,  between 
which  the  sound-spark  passed,  would  be  in  focus  on  a  plate  held  against 
it.  This  arrangement  is  used  instead  of  a  camera,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  move  the  plate  rapidly  during  the  exposure,  to  prevent  the  image  of 
more  than  one  wave  being  formed  on  the  same  place.  It  was  found 
that  simply  holding  the  plate  in  the  hand  against  the  vertical  board 
and  advancing  it  slowly  from  left  to  right,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a 
rapid  up-and-down  motion,  answered  every  purpose. 

The  images  obtained  in  this  manner  show  the  waves  in  different 
stages  of  development,  for  the  time-interval  between  the  two  sparks 
varies  between  rather  wide  limits.  This  is  really  an  advantage,  for  on 
a  single  plate  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  a  series  showing  the  successive 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  wave  front  produced  by  reflexion,  refraction, 
etc.  Each  picture  shows  the  circular  field  of  the  telescope-lens  with  the 
two  brass  rods  crossing  it  and  supporting  in  the  center  the  two  balls 
between  which  the  sound  spark  passes.  The  hot  air  rising  from  the 
spark  appears  in  most  of  the  pictures  like  a  puff  of  steam  above  the 
ball. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  apparatus  may  be  helpful  to  those  wish- 
ing to  repeat  the  very  beautiful  experiments  of  Toepler.    An  induction- 
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ibie  of  giving  a  three  or  four  inch  spark  ia  about  right,  while  a 
ed  test-tube  partly  filled  with  mercury,  am)  standing  itt 
ler  of  mercury,  will  be  found  most  convenient  for  a  leyden 
le  balls  between  which  the  sound-Bp^rk  passes  should  be 
I  BO  as  to  obtain  almost  the  maximum  spark  |>ossible,  which 

general  be  rather  lass  than  half  as  long  as  the  coil  will 
rween  its  terminals.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
give  olT  the  same  crackle  found  desirable  in  experiments 
irtz  waves.  Fresh  plates  of  glass  should  be  put  in  the  illurai- 
ery  little  while. 

lot  at  all  difhcnlt  to  get  the  apparatus  to  work  properly,  and 
w  it  could  be  made  to  work  on  quite  a  small  scale  with  a  good 
apbic  objective  of  rather  long  focus.  The  objective  of  a  good 
y-glass  would  also  give  good  results.  Toepler  waa,  I  believe, 
)plnion  that  he  got  more  uniform  results  with  an  infliience- 

than  with  the  coil.     He  certainly  found   the   time-interval 

the  two  sparks  to  be  more  constant.     This,  however,  is  no 
n  photographic  work,  for  the  wide  variation  ia  the  very  thing 
kes  the  pictures  interesting, 
'efraction  of  sound  in  a  medium  denser  than  air  is  shown  in 

where  we  have  a  rectangular  tank  with  sides  made  of  plane- 
glass,  and  covered  witn  a 
n  film  of  soap  bubble  thickness 
■y  the  method  described  by 
,  Ordinary  collodion  is  diluted 
3ut  ten  i>arts  of  ether,  poiircd 
nail  piece  of  plate-jilass  and 
itely  drained  off.  Aa  soon  as 
te  dry  a  rectangle  ia  cut  with 

knife  on  the  film.     Toepler's 

of  removing  the  film  was  to 
drop  of  water  on  one  of  the 
d  allow  it  to  run  in  by  capil- 

The  following  method  will, 
■,  be  found  better.  One  end 
late  is  lowered  into  a  shallow 
water,  and  the  plate  inclined 

e  water  comes  up  to  one  of  the  cuts.  By  looking  at  the 
I  of  a  window  in    the  water  it  is  jiossible   to   see  whether 

commencts  to  detach  itself  from  the  glass.  If  all  goes  well 
float  off  on  the  surface  of  the  water  along  the  line  of  the 
t,  and  the  plate  should  be  slowly  lowered  (one  end  resting 
lottom  of  the  dish)  until  the  rectangular  piece  detaches  itself 
its  freely  on  the  surface.      The  edges  of^  the  tank   are    well 

and  then  lowered  carefully  upon  the  film,  to  which  they 
lere.     The  whole  must  then  be  lifted  from  the  water  in  an 

direction,  when  the  film  will  be  found  covering  the  tank 
libiting  the  most  beautiful  interference-colors.  The  tank  was 
th  carbonic  acid  and  placed  under  the  origin  of  the  sound-wave. 
:{ng  the  collodion  film  the  wave  was  partly  reflected  and  partly 
tted,  and  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  reflected  component  in  the  air 
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has  moved  farther  than  the  transmitted  component  in  the  carbonic 
acid.  The  spherical  wave-front  ie  transformed  into  an  hyperboloid  <n 
entering  the  denser  medium.  This  is  well  shown  in  No.  3  of  the  aeriei, 
whore  the  wave  in  air,  moving  at  higher  velocity,  has  passed  out  of  the 
lield  entirely,  and  there  remains  only  the  slowor-moving  disturbance 
in  the  <lenser  gas.  In  No  4  the  wave  is  seen  returning  up  through  the 
tank  after  having  struck  the  bottom. 

A  priem  can  be  made  with  its  two  refracting  faces  of  this  exceedingly 

thin  collodion,  which,  when  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  showed  the  bending 

of  the  wave  front,  exactly  as  wc  figure  it  in  diagrams  for  light.     It  it 

necessary  to  have  the  collodion  thinner  than  before,  since  if  we  are  to 

photogra])h  the  wave  after  twice  ti-aversing  the  film,  we  must  lose  U 

little  energy  as  possible  by  reflexion. 

Fig.  83    shows   the    refraction   in  a 

carbonic-acid  prism,  the  bending  being 

particularly  noticeable  in  No.  4.  on 

which  I  have,  with  a  pair  of  dividers, 

traced  out  the   position   which  tia 

wave-front  would  have  occupied  had 

it  not  traversed  the  prism. 

^^^^  ^0^^^  Photographs  were  also  obtained  of 

^^^^B^  ^^U^^^     ^^^  refraction  of  the  wave,  when  the 

^^^^HfPv  ^^^B^^'   '^"'^    ^^    '^"^    ^''^    hydrogen,   in 

^^^^^^   j         ^^^^Zi^  '  which  the  sound  travels  faster  than 

^^H^^^f  ^^BAtt'    innir.  The  bulging  down  of  the  wave- 

^^IP^F  ^V^^^       front  was  very  noticeable,  though  it 

p,u  ^1,  is  not  as  great  as  we  should  expect. 

These   explosive  waves   travel   at  a 

much  higher  velocity  than  ordiniiry  Bouritl-waves  (nearly  double  the 

si)eed>,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  relative  speeds  in  two  different 

media  is  not  the  same  as  for  ordiiiary  sounds. 

Various  other  cases  of  refraction  can  also  he  shown,  for  exam^da, 
the  ti-anstbrmiition  of  a  spherical  into  a  plane  wave  by  a  c&rbonie-acid 
lens.  The  construction  of  the  cylindrical  lens,  of  exceedingly  thin 
collodion,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difiiculty,  the  circular  flat  ends  of 
very  thin  mica,  free  from  striae,  enabling  the  passage  of  the  ware 
through  the  lens  to  he  followed. 


#e 


ining  liquids  or  solids  for  striae,  or  regions  of  vartahle 
refractive  index,  we  can  employ  a  Hut  gas  flame  as  our  source  of  light, 
co^■cring  the  tower  part  of  it  with  an  opaque  screen  having  a  struct 
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edi^e.  The  lens  will  form  an  inverted  iniau^e  of  this  in  front  of  the 
objective  of  the  viewing  telescope,  and  all  but  a  strip  half  a  millimeter 
or  so  in  width  is  to  be  cut  off  from  above  by  a  second  screen.  The 
object  to  be  examined  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  lens.  A 
piece  of  ordinary  window  glass  makes  a  good  object.  The  heated  air 
rising  from  the  hand  can  also  be  seen,  and  if  a  tank  made  of  optical 
glass,  filled  with  warm  water,  is  placed  before  the  lens,  a  drop  lifted 
out  and  allowed  to  fall  back  can  be  seen  descending  through  the  liquid  : 
the  change  in  the  refractive  index  is  obviously  due  to  the  cooling  by 
evaporation.  Opaque  objects  placed  before  the  lens  appear  with 
brilliantly  illuminated  margins,  the  light  in  this  case  being  diffracted  : 
with  the  arrangement  of  screens  described  only  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  appear  illuminated,  since  lateral  deflection  of  the  rays  is  without 
effect.  The  method  is  an  extremely  useful  one,  and  can  be  applied  to 
many  lines  of  investigation,  and  the  student  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  possibilities. 

Invisibility  of  Objects. — Opaque  substances  are  seen  by  the  light 
reflected  from  their  surfaces;  transparent  substances  in  part  by 
reflected  light  and  in  part  by  transmitted  light.  If  we  analyse  care 
fully  the  appearance  of  a  cut-glass  decanter  stopper  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  extremely  complicated.  Each  facet  reflects  the  image  of  some 
object  in  the  room  from  its  surface,  and  in  addition  to  this  shows 
some  other  object  by  refracted  rays  which  have  entered  some  other 
facet,  these  latter  being  in  general  more  or  less  si)read  out  into  a 
spectrum  by  dispersion.  If  the  stopper  is  wholly  or  in  part  made  of 
colored  glass,  the  refracted  rays  passing  through  the  colored  portions 
are  modified  by  absorption,  and  affect  the  appearance.  This  remarkable 
complex,  we  say,  looks  like  a  stopper,  and  unless  wc  try  to  paint  a 
picture  of  it,  or  have  our  attention  drawn  to  the  details,  we  are  apt 
to  regard  its  appearance  as  quite  simple. 

We  thus  s^e  that  reflection,  refraction,  and  absorption  all  play  a 
part  in  making  objects  visible.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  into  the 
conditions  under  which  objects  are  invisible.  U  they  are  immersed 
in  a  medium  of  the  same  refractive  index  and  dispersion,  reflection 
and  refiraction  disappear ;  and  if  they  possess  in  addition  the  quality 
of  perfect  transparency,  they  will  be  absolutely  invisible,  the  light 
rays  passing  through  them  without  any  modification  either  in  intensity 
or  direction.  Could  a  transparent  solid  be  found  whose  refractive 
index  was  the  same  as  that  of  air,  objects  made  of  it  would  be  invisible. 
The  effect  of  immersing  a  transparent  solid  in  a  medium  of  similar 
optical  properties  is  usually  illustrated  by  di[)ping  a  glass  rod  into 
Canada  balsam  or  oil  of  cedar,  the  immersed  portion  being  practically 
invisible.  A  still  better  medium  can  be  made  by  dissolving  chloral 
hydrate  in  glycerine  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Only  a  little  glycerine  should 
1>e  taken,  as  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  some  eight  or  ten  times  its 
volume  of  the  chloral  before  the  solution  acquires  the  right  optical 
density.  A  glass  rod,  if  free  from  bubbles  or  striae,  becomes  absolutely 
invisible  when  dipped  in  the  liquid,  and  if  withdrawn  presents  a 
curious  appearance,  the  end  appearing  to  melt  and  run  freely  in  drops. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  transparent  objects  are  only  visible  by  virtue 
of  non-aniform  illumination,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in 
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his  article  on  optics  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bntannka,  If  the  illumina- 
tion were  the  same  on  all  sides  they  would  be  invisible,  even  if 
immersed  in  a  medium  of  very  different  optical  index.  A  condition 
approaching  uniform  illumination  might,  he  says,  be  attained  on  the 
top  of  a  monument  in  a  dense  fog.  The  author  has  devised  a  very 
simple  method  of  showing  this  curious  phenomenon,  which,  in  brief, 
is  to  place  the  object  within  a  hollow  globe,  the  interior  sur&ce  of 
which  is  painted  with  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  and  view  the  interior 
through  a  small  hole. 

The  apparatus  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  following 
manner:  A  quantity  of  Canada  balsam  is  boiled  down,  until  a  drop 
placed  on  cold  glass  solidifies.  The  Balmain  paint,  in  the  form  of 
a  dry  powder,  is  stirred  into  the  hot  balsam  until  the  whole  has 
the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  Two  glass  evaporating  dishes  of  equal 
size  are  carefully  cleaned  and  warmed,  and  coated  on  the  outside  with 
the  hot  mixture,  which  can  be  flowed  over  the  glass,  and  by  the 
dexterous  manipulation  of  a  small  Bunsen  flame  made  to  cover  the 
entire  outer  surikce.  Probably  two  perfectly  plain  hemispherical 
flnger-bowls  could  be  used  instead  of  the  evaporating  dishes.  As  soon 
as  the  coating  has  become  hard  a  small  hole  is  cut  through  it  through 
which  the  interior  is  to  be  viewed.  If  the  lips  of  the  dishes  are 
placed  together  the  interior  can  bo  seen  through  the  small  opening, 
but  in  this  case  the  line  of  junction,  which  is  always  more  or  len 
dark,  comes  opposite  the  aperture,  which  is  a  disadvantageous  arrange- 
ment. 

If  the  inner  surfaces  be  exposed  to  bright  daylight,  sun  or  electric 
light,  and  the  apparatus  taken  into  a  dark  room,  a  crystal  ball  or  the 
cut-glass  stopper  of  a  decanter  placed  inside,  will  be  found  to  lie 
quite  invisible  when  viewed  through  the  small  aperture.  A  uniform 
blue  glow  Alls  the  interior  of  the  ball,  and  only  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  reveals  the  presence  of  a  solid  object  within  it.  One  or 
two  of  the  side  facets  of  the  stopper  may  appear  if  they  happen  to 
reflect  or  show  by  refraction  any  portion  of  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  two  hemispheres. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISPERSION. 

In  our  treatment  of  refraction  we  have  assumed  a  constant  retardation 
of  the  waves  for  a  medium  of  given  refractive  index.  We  have 
seen  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  free  ether  of  space  is  independent 
of  the  color  or  wave-length.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
refracting  media,  for  here  the  waves  not  only  travel  slower  than  they 
do  in  space,  but  waves  of  different  length  travel  with  very  different 
velocities.  In  all  such  media  as  air,  water,  and  glass,  the  long  waves 
travel  faster  than  the  short  ones;  consequently  the  deviation  of  the 
ray,  or  the  angle  through  which  the  wave-front  turns  when  encounter- 
ing the  boundary  of  the  medium,  depends  on  the  color  of  the  light 
as  well  as  on  the  optical  density  of  the  medium. 

When  white  light  enters  a  transparent  medium,  the  long  red  waves 
forge  ahead  of  the  green  ones,  which  in  their  turn  get  ahead  of  the 
blue.  If  we  imagine  an  instantaneous  flash  of  white  light  traversing 
a  refracting  medium,  we  must  conceive  it  as  drawn  out  into  a  sort 
of  linear  spectrum  in  the  medium,  that  is  the  red  waves  lead  the 
train,  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet  following  in  succession. 
The  length  of  this  train  will  increase  with  the  length  of  the  medium 
traversed.  On  emerging  again  into  free  ether  the  train  will  move 
on  without  any  further  alteration  in  its  length. 

We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  actual  magnitudes  involved  in  the 
following  way.  Suppose  we  have  a  block  of  perfectly  transparent 
glass  (of  ref.  index  1*52)  twelve  miles  in  thickness.  Ked  light  will 
traverse  it  in  1/10000  of  a  second,  and  on  emerging  will  be  about 
1*8  miles  in  advance  of  the  blue  light  which  entered  at  the  same  time. 
If  white  light  were  to  traverse  this  mass  of  glass,  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  arrival  of  the  first  red  and  the  first  blue  light  at  the  eye 
would  be  less  than  1/6000  of  a  second.  Michelson's  determination  of 
the  velocity  of  light  in  carbon  bisuli)hide  showed  that  the  red  waves 
gained  on  the  blue  waves  during  their  transit  through  the  tube  of 
liquid.  The  absence  of  any  change  of  color  in  the  variable  star 
Algol  furnishes  direct  evidence  that  the  blue  and  red  rays  traverse 
space  with  the  same  velocity.  In  this  case  the  distance  is  so  vast, 
and  the  time  of  transit  so  long,  that  the  white  light  coming  from  the 
.star  during  one  of  its  periodic  increases  in  brilliancy,  would  arrive  at 
the  earth  with  its  red  component  so  far  in  advance  of  the  blue  that 
the  eye  would  be  able  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact. 
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Inasmuch  ae  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  depends  on  the  change 
of  velocity  of  a  wave  on  going  say,  from  a  rare  into  a  denser  medium, 
we  infer  that  those  rays  which  are  deviated  the  most,  namely  the 
violet,  suffer  the  greatest  change  of  velocity  or  move  the  slowest 
Later  on,  when  wo  come  to  the  study  of  interference,  we  shall  find 
other  evidence  that  such  is  the  fact. 

Newton  was  the  first  to  systematically  study  the  phenomenon  of 
dispersion.  He  discovered  that  ordinary  white  light  was  made  np 
of  different  colors  which  could  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
passing  the  light  through  a  prism.  His  most  complete  and  convincing 
experiment  may  be  bnedy  summed  up  as  follows.  The  light  of  the 
sun  was  admitted  to  a  darkened  room  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
shutter,  and  the  narrow  beam  passed  through  a  prism.  Instead  of 
a  round  white  image  of  the  sun,  there  now  appeared  on  the  screen 
a  colored  band  of  light  or  spectrum,  made  up  in  reality  of  an  infinite 
number  of  differently  colored  images  of  the  sun  superposed,  bat 
slightly  displaced  with  reference  to  one  another. 
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A  small  perforation  was  made  in  the  screen  which  allowed  light 
of  approximately  a  single  color  to  pass.  This  ray  was  transmitted 
through  a  second  pri^in,  and  was  found  to  form  a  fairly  shaip 
imago  of  the  suu  on  a  second  screen,  proving  that  monochromatic 
light  suffere  no  decomposition  or  dispersion  in  the  prism.  By  slightly 
turning  the  lirst  prism,  the  spectrum  could  be  moved  so  as  to  allow 
light  of  any  color  to  pass  through  the  perforation  and  be  refracted 
by  the  second  prism.  Newton  found  that  the  colored  image  of  the 
sun  on  the  screen  changed  its  position  with  every  change  of  color, 
the  deviation  being  greatest  when  the  color  was  violet,  and  least 
when  it  was  red. 

The  refractive  index  of  a  substance  varies  then  with  the  wave-length 
of  the  light  employed.  To  deternniic  the  relation  between  the  two  we 
can  measure  the  index  of  a  prism  for  light  of  known  wave-lengths,  t.g. 
the  bright  lines  in  the  spark  s])ectrum,  or  the  dark  lines  in  the  solsr 
spectrum,  and  plot  the  residts  on  co-ordinate  paper,  taking  the  refractive 
indices  as  onlinates,  and  the  wave-lengths  as  abscissae. 

We  shall  find  that  the  refractive  index  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  wave-length  decreases  as  we  approach  the  violet,  the  curve  having  tli« 
general  form  shown  in  Fig.  85,  which  is  the  dispersion  curve  for  quutz. 
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Having  plotted  such  a  curve  for  a  given  prism,  we  can  determine 
the  wave-leiisth  of  any  other  line  in  the  spectrum  by  determining  the 
refractive  index  for  the  line,  and  finding  the  corresponding  ordinate  on 
the  curve.  If  a  prism  spectroscope  is  to  be  used  for  wave-length 
determinations,  it  must  be  calibrated  in  this  manner,  for  different 
samples  of  glass  have  very  different  dispersive  powers.  Were  the 
deviations  proportional  to  the  wave-lengths,  the  curve  would  be  a 
straight  line,  and  we  should  have  what  is  known  as  a  normal  spectrum. 
Such  a  spectrum  can  be  formed  by  a  diffraction  grating,  but  never  by 
a  prism.  The  dispersion  curve  can  be  shown  experimentally  in  the 
fouowing  way.  Let  a  vertical  normal  spectrum,  formed  by  a  diffraction 
grating,  be  viewed  or  projected  through  a  prism  standing  with  its 
refraction  edge  vertical.  The  entire  spectrum  will  be  deviated  by  the 
prism,  but  the  deviation  will  increase  very  rapidly  as  we  near  the  blue, 
the  spectrum  being  bent  into  a  curve.  This  method  of  "crossed 
prisms,"  due  to  Newton,  is  of  use  in  studying  the  remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  anomalous  dispersion,  which  we  shall  come  to  presently. 

Newton  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  dispersion  was 
proportional  to  the  refraction,  that  is  to  say  that  substances  of  high 
refractive  index  had  great  dispersive  powers,  or  gave  wide  spectra, 
while  the  reverse  was  true  for  substances  of  low  refractive  index. 
While  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  always  true,  for  we  find  that 
there  are  substances  the  mean  retractive  indices  of  which  are  small, 
while  their  dispersive  powers  are  large,  and  vice  versa. 

Achromatism. — The  independence  of  dispersion  of  refractive  index 
makes  it  possible  to  arrange  two  prisms  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  with 
their  refracting  angles  turned  in  opposite  directions,  which  shall  have 
the  power  of  deviating  a  ray  without  spreading  it  out  into  a  spectrum. 
One  of  the  prisms  almost  entirely  annuls  the  dispersion  of  the  other, 
-without  entirely  aimulling  the  deviation,  a  thing  which  Newton 
considered  impossible.  Such  a  combination  is  known  as  an  achro- 
matic prism.     Let  us  see  just  how  such  a  system  operates. 

Flint  class  has  a  much  higher  dispersive  power  in  proportion  to  its 
mean  refractive  index  than  crown  glass.  The  refractive  indices  of  the 
two  glasses  for  red,  yellow  and  bluish-green  light  of  wave-lengths 
corresponding  to  the  C,  Z),  and  F  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  as 
follows:.  CDF 

.    .  ,     Flint  glass,         -         -         1-630     1-635     1-648; 
Crown  glass,      -        -         1-527     1-530     1-536 

If  prisms  of  small  angle  are  employed  we  can  write  the  deviations 
for  these  colors  as  proportional  to  the  refractive  indices  less  1,  that  is 
for  f!int*glass  the  distance  from  a  point  on  a  screen  where  the  direct 
ray  falls,  to  the  points  where  the  red-green  and  blue  rays  fall  when  the 
prism  is  put  in  the  path  of  the  light,  will  bo  630,  635,  and  648. 

The  length  of  the  spectrum,  or  rather  the  distance  between  the 
C  and  F  lines,  is  obviously  648  -  630  or  18. 

For  crown  glass  the  distances  will  be  527,  530,  and  536,  and  the 
distance  between  the  C  and  F  lines  will  be  536  -  527  or  9.  The 
•dispersion  of  the  flint  glass  is  therefore  double  that  of  the  crown  glass. 
If  now  we  make  a  crown-glass  prism  of  twice  the  angle  of  the  flint- 
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glass  prism,  the  distance  between  the  C  and  F  lines  will  be  the  same  as 
with  the  flint  prism,  while  the  distances  of  the  lines  from  the  spot 
where  the  direct  ray  falls  will  be  twice  as  great  as  before,  or  1054^ 
1060,  and  1072. 

Suppose  now  we  place  the  two  prisms  together  with  their  refracting 
angles  turned  in  opposite  directions.  The  crown  prism  alone  woula 
shirt  the  F  line  to  a  distance  of  1072,  but  the  flint  prism  shifts  it  back 
a  distance  of  648,  and  its  resulting  j)08ition  is  1072  -  648  or  424  from 
the  spot  where  the  direct  ray  would  fall.  The  dine  would  be  deviated 
by  the  crown  prism  to  a  distance  10^4,  but  the  flint  one  moves  it  back 
630,  and  its  position  is  1054  -  630  or  424.  The  C  and  F  lines  are  thus 
deviated  the  same  amount,  and  the  dispersion  is  annulled  so  far  as  these 
two  colors  are  concerned.  The  combination  is  achromatic  for  red  and 
greenish-blue  light,  deviating  both  to  a  distance  of  424,  a  trifle  less  than 
the  deviation  produced  by  the  flint  prism  acting  alone.  Let  us  now 
sec  if  the  yellow  light  falls  in  the  same  place.  The  position  of  the  D 
line  will  be  given  by  lOGO-  635  or  425,  that  is.  it  will  be  deviated  a 
very  little  more  than  the  ('  and  F  lines,  consequently  the  combinafcion 
is  not  perfectly  achromatic.  By  means  of  two  prisms  it  is  possible 
to  bring  any  two  parts  of  the  spectrum  together,  the  other  colors 
lying  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  superposed  portions,  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  secondary  spectrum. 

The  general  rule  to  follow  in  the  construction  of  an  achromatic 
I)rism  is  as  follows.  To  bring  any  two  lines  of  the  spectrum  together, 
the  angles  of  the  two  prisms  must  be  so  proportioned  that  the  distance 
between  the  lines  in  question  is  the  same  tor  each  prism.  Were  the 
distances  between  the  other  lines  the  same  for  both  prisms,  the 
combination  would  be  truly  achromatic,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  owing 
to  the  irrationality  of  dispersion. 

Achromatic  prisms  are  of  very  little  practical  use,  but  the  principle 
is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  achromatic  lenses. 

Direct  Vision  Prisms. — By  referring  to  the  table  of  refractive  indices 
for  crown  and  flint  glass  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  combination  of  two 
prisms  can  give  dispersion  without  deviation,  that  is.  yield  an  undevi- 
ated  specti'um.  Ifl  instead  of  giving  the  crown  prism  an  angle  double 
that  of  the  flint,  we  make  it  1*2  times  as  great,  and  make  the  same 
calculation  as  before,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  a  spectrum  the  length 
of  which  is  7,  and  the  center  of  which  falls  on  the  spot  where  the 
undeviatcd  ray  would  fall.  Such  a  combination  is  known  as  a  direct 
vision  prism,  and  is  employed  in  cases  where  any  considerable  devia- 
tion would  be  detrimental,  as  when  compactness  of  the  instrument  is 
desiijible. 

Achromatic  Lenses. — We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
principle  on  whioh  the  achromatic  lens  is  made.  Any  lens  can  be 
considered  as  a  prism  of  varying  angle,  or  rather  as  a  solid  formed  by 
the  rotation  of  a  thin  section  of  a  curved  prism  around  its  base.  Since 
the  distance  of  the  focus  of  a  lens  from  its  center  depends  on  the 
deviation  of  the  ravs,  it  follows  that  the  focus  will  be  different  for  the 
diflcrent  colors,  the  blue  rays  which  are  bent  the  most  meeting  nearest 
the  lens,  and  the  red,  which  are  bent  to  a  less  degree,  coming  together 
farther  away,   an  eft'ect  known  as  chromatic  aberration.      What  we 
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re«[uire  is  a  combination  which  will  pioducc  an  cijiial  deviation,  and 
consequently  a  common  meeting  point  for  rays  of  all  colors.  If  we 
can  arrange  two  prisms  of  crown  and  flint  glass  which  will  give 
deviation  without  dispersion,  we  can  in  the  same  way,  by  employing  a 
double  convex  lens  of  crown  and  a  plane  concave  of  flint  glass,  give 
exactly  the  same  deviation  to  two  colors  widely  separated  in  the 
spectrum,  and  very  nearly  the  same  deviation  to  the  other  colors,  with 
the  result  that  rays  of  different  refrangibility  come  together  at  very 
nearly  the  same  point. 

Reference  to  Fig.  86  will  make  the  analogy  between  the 
achromatic   lens  and  prism  cleai\      The  blackened  parts 
indicate  how  each  portion  of  the  lens  combination  can  be 
considered  as  two  opposed  prisms     We  found  that  in  the 
case  of  the  prism  the  ratio  between  the  angles  was  1  :  2, 
and  applying  this  to  the  lens  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  tlie 
sur&ces  Aj  B,  and  C  have  the  same  curvature,  the  surface 
D  of  the  flint  lens  must  be  plane,  since  the  angle  of  the      Fio  86. 
elementary  prismatic   portion  of  the  flint  lens  must  be 
everywhere  1/2  that  of  the  opposed  elementary  crown  prism.     Just  as 
hy  employing  two  prisms  we  could  unite  two  lines  of  the  spectrum, 
so  by  the  use  of  two  lenses  we  can  bring  rays  of  any  two  different 
colors  to  the  same  focus. 

Calculation  of  Achromatic  and  Direct  Vision  Prisms. — For  prisms 
of  small  angle  the  deviation  8-p{n-l),  in  which  />  is  the  prism 
angle  and  n  the  refractive  index.  The  deviation  for  two  definite  colors 
(say  lines  F  and  C  of  the  solar  spectrum)  are  given  by 

Sc  =  A>(wc-l)- 

Subtracting,  5f --5c  =  p(^/--'^^c) (1) 

The  difference  8^.-8^  we  can  designate  as  the  dispersion  angle  for 

the  colors  in  question,  and  for  brevity  write  it  tw      For  a  second 

prism  of  a  different  angle  and  composed  of  a  different  glass  we  have 

similar  equations. 

We  will  take  into  account  three  colors  corresponding  to  the  lines 

/',  />,  and  C,  for  which  we  have  equations  : 

Prism  1.  8^  =^(n;,-  1),     (^  =p(n^-nc). 
Prism  2.  8' J,  =  p(n/t  -  1 ),    C V  =  P  (^V  -  '<'c)- 
Suppose  now  that  these  two  prisms  are  opposed.     We  shall  then 
have  the  total  deviation  rf  of  the  color  D  represented  by  8^,  -  5'^,  and 
the  dispersion  angle  w  between  the  rays  F  and  C  by  f^v-  -  Cfc- 

gD  =  ^n-^'D^p(nn-  \)-p{n't,-\\ (2) 

^Fo  =  ire-  ( Fc=- p(nr-  ^c)  -  p{n  ^-  n  c) (3) 

For  a  dired  vUion  prism  in  which  the  ray  of  color  D  is  undeviated, 
we  set  go  =  0,  and  obtain  at  once  from  equation  (3)  the  relation 

p _ n„ -  1 
p      n^-l 

or  the  angles  must  stand  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  refractive  indices  less  1. 
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For  an  achromatic  prism  which  is  to  deviate  the  rays  of  colors  F 
and  C  the  same  amount,  we  write  (Oar=0  and  get  from  equation  (4) 
the  relation 


P 
9 


n  m-  n 


74»  -  n. 


P 


n-jp  —  n 


We  will  now  investigate  the  spectrum  produced  by  a  direct  vision 
prism  which  transmits  the  ray  D  without  deviation.     For  this  we  have 

^^  =  0  =  p(n^-l)-p>'^-l), 


or 


W  /I  -  1 


Substituting  this  value  of  p  in  equation  (3)  and  transposing  gives  us 
for  the  angular  separation  of  the  rays  F  and  C 


o> 


re 


The  quantity 


Tin-  1 


=  v  is  called  the  relative  dispersion  of  a  sub- 


stance,  and  it  is  usually  given  in  the  tables  which  represent  the  optical 
properties  of  different  kinds  of  glass. 
Our  equation  now  becomes 


0) 


FC 


=p(«i.-i)[---.} 


In  a  similar  manner  we  can  derive  an  expression  for  the  deviation  of 
the  ray  D  by  an  achromatic  prism  which  deviates  rays  F  and  C  by 
the  same  amount.     In  this  case 

If  in  addition  to  deviating  the  rays  F  and  C  by  the  same  amount^ 
rays  corresponding  to  the  line  A  and  1)  are  to  be  united,  we  have 


P 
P 

P 
P 


^  /)  -  "  .< 


n  ^  -  n 


'■  a 


n  p  -  n  c 

fir- fie' 


n  />  -  fi  A 

fin  -fix' 


fin-  Ha 


The  quantity  n^  -  n^  is  known  iis  the  mean  dispersion,  and  quantities 
such  as  ?i^  -  n^  or  Hr-Vj,  partial  dispersions. 

Resolving  Power  of  Prisms.— Lord  lijiyleigh  has  investigated  the 
subject  of  the  resolving  power  of  |)risms,  and  his  treatment  follows. 
It  will  hardly  be  understood  until  after  the  chapter  on  Diffraction  has 
been  read,  and  is  introduced  at  this  point  only  for  future  reference. 

"Let  yinJjQ  (Fig.  H7)  be  a  plane  wave-surface  of  the  light  before 
it  falls  upon  the  prisms,  AB  the  corresponding  wave-surface  for  a 
particular  piirt  of  the  spectrum  after  the  light  has  passed  the  prism,  or 
after   it   has  passed   the   eyepiece  of  the   observing-telescope.      The 
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}>ath   of  ihe   ray  fVom   the  wave-suitace  ./o^^'o  ^''  -^  *'^'  ^'  '^  <lL'teiiuine(i 

r 

by  the  condition  that  the  optical  distance,  represented  by    /xc^s,  is  a 

minimum;  and  as  AB  is  by  supposition  a  wave-surface,  this  optical 
distance  is  the  same  for  both  points.     Thus 


I 


fids  (for  ^)  = 


fids  (for  B), 


(2) 


A. 


B. 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  behavior  of  light  belonging  to  a 

neighboring  part  of  the  spectrum.    The  path       

of  a  ray  from  the  wave-surface  AqBq  to  A  is 
changed ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  minimum 
property  the  chance  may  be  neglected  in 
calculating  the  optical  distance,  as  it  influ- 

€nres  the  result  by  quantities  of  the  second       

order  only  in  the  change  of  refrangibility. 

Accordingly  the  optical  distance  from  AqBq  Fig.  87. 

to  v^  is  represented  by     (fi-{-^fi)dSj  the  integration  being  along  the 

path  Aq...A;  and,  similarly,  the  optical  distance  between  AqBq  and 
li  is  represented  by     {fi  +  8fi)ds,  where  the  integration  is  along  the 

path  Bq...  B.     In  virtue  of  (2)  the  difference  of  the  optical  distance  is 


!■ 


Sfids  (along  B^..,  B)- 


Sfids  (along  A q  ...  A). 


(3) 


The  new  wave-surface  is  formed  in  such  a  position  that  the  optical 
distance  is  constant ;  and  therefore  the  dispersion,  or  the  angle  through 
which  the  wave-surface  is  turned  by  the  change  in  refrangibility,  is 
found  simply  by  dividing  (3)  by  the  distance  AB.  If,  as  in  common 
iiint-glass    spectroscopes,   there    is    only    one    dispersing    substance, 

8fids  =  8fiSt  where  .v  is  simply  the  thickness  traversed  by  the  ray. 

If  we  call  the  width  of  the  emergent  beam  a,  the  dispersion  is  repre- 
sented by  BfjL{s^'-  s^)a,  s^  and  ^g  being  the  thicknesses  traversed  by  the 
extreme  rays.  In  a  properly  constructed  instrument  s^  is  negligible, 
and  $2  is  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  prisms  at  their  thick  ends, 
which  we  will  call  7;   so  that  the  dispersion  (0)  is  given  by 

'''    (4) 


(9  = 


a 


By  §  2  the  condition  of  resolution  of  a  double  line  whose  comi)onents 

subtend  an  angle  6  is  that  0  must  exceed  -.    Hence  from  (4),  in  order 

a 

that  a  double  line  may  be  resolved  whose  components  have  indices 

fi  and  fi  +  Bfi,  it  is  necessary  that  t  should  exceed  the  value  given  by 

the  following  equation  : 


t=: 


Sfl' 


(5) 


which  expresses  that  the  relative  retardation  of  the  extreme  rays  due 
to  the  change  of  refrangibility  is  the  same  (A)  as  that  incurred  without 
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a  change  of  refrangibility  when  we  pass  from  the  principal  direction 
to  that  corresponding  to  the  first  minimum  of  illumination. 

That  the  resolving  power  of  a  prismatic  spectroscope  of  given 
dispersive  material  is  proportional  to  the  total  thickness  used,  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  angles,  or  setting  of  the  prisms,  is  a  most 
important,  perhaps  the  most  im})ortant,  [)roposition  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  Hitherto  in  descriptions  of  spectroscopes  far  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  amount  of  dispersion  produced  by  the 
prisms ;  but  this  element  by  itself  tells  nothing  as  to  the  power  of  an 
instrument.  It  is  well  known  that  by  a  sufficiently  close  approach 
to  a  grazing  emergence,  the  dispersion  of  a  prism  of  given  thicknesi 
may  be  increased  without  limit ;  but  there  is  no  corresponding  gain 
in  resolving-power.  So  far  as  resolving-power  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  dispersion  be  effected  by  the  prisms 
or  by  the  telescope.'' 

The  expression  for  the  resolving-power  of  a  prism  is  usually  written 

in  the  form  ^^j^^^Jvi  which  follows  at  once  from  (5). 

This  equation  states  that  two  lines  of  wave-lengths  A  and  A  +  6A 
will  be  just  barely  separated  when  the  thickness  of  the  prism  s  base  t, 

multiplied  by  J^,  is  equal  to  =:  -. 

oA  oA 

As  an  example  we  may  calculate  the  thickness  of  a  prism  which 

will   just   separate   the   sodium   lines.      We   must   first  get  a   value 

""  I- 

This  we  can  do  by  differentiating  the  dispersion  formula 

8X  ~      A-*  * 
The  value  of  B  vaiies  with  the  material  of  the  prism.     Let 

JJ=    -984  X  10~^^,  which  is  for  extra  dense  flint, 
A  =  5-890  X  lO-^cms., 

Sk  =    -000  X  10"^  cms.  (difference  between  D^  and  Z>j). 
X4         lO^^A-* 
Therefore  '=  :7/,.a  =  i -jcm  =''"- '="'«• 

The  ]>ase  of  the  prism  must  thus  be  at  least  a  centimeter  thick  if 
the  sodium  lines  are  to  appear  separated. 

Lord  Kayleigh  found  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  expennients  that 
from  1*2  to  14  cms.  were  actually  reiiuired,  depending  on  the 
observer. 

Christiansen's  Experiment  ( AF/V//.  Ann.,  Nov.  1884). — While  engaged 
upon  some  determinations  of  the  refractive  indices  of  white  powders, 
by  the  method  of  immersing  them  in  liquid  mixtures  of  the  same 
refractive  index,  Christiansen  observed  some  very  remarkable  and 
interesting  effects.  Owing  to  the  different  dispersive  powers  of  the 
liquid  and  powder,  complete  transparency  could  only  be  obtained  for 
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monochromatic  liulit.  If  white  lii:ht  w;ts  ennjloved  the  transmitted 
light  was  highly  colored,  the  transmitted  color  corresponding  to  the 
particular  wave-length  for  which  the  two  substances  happened  to  have 
the  same  refractive  index.  Finely-powdered  glass  immersed  in  a 
mixture  of  benzol,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  found  to  exhibit  the 
colors  well.  The  powder  must  be  quite  free  from  dirt,  the  elimination 
of  which  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  The  author  has  obtained  the 
best  results  with  the  powdered  quartz,  which  can  be  procured  from 
the  large  chemical  houses.  The  powder  is  boiled  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  to  free  it  from  impurities  and  thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water. 
It  is  then  dried  and  placed  in  a  small  tlask  with  enough  bisulphide  of 
carbon  to  wet  it  thoroughly.  Benzol  is  then  added  a  little  at  a  time  until 
the  mixture  begins  to  get  transparent.  It  will  be  found  that  red  light 
is  transmitted  tirst,  then  yellow,  green,  and  blue  in  succession  as  more 
benzol  is  added.  It  is  best  to  stop  when  the  transmitted  light  is 
yellow.  In  the  general  illumination  of  a  brightly-lighted  room  the 
colors  are  not  very  pronounced,  and  it  is  best  to  employ  a  distant 
lamp  in  a  fairly  dark  room  as  the  source  of  light.  If  a  permanent 
preparation  is  desired,  the  following  method  gives  good  results.  A 
quantity  of  the  quartz  powder  is  introduced  into  a  100  c.c.  flask  (not 
more  than  ^  of  the  volume  of  the  flask),  the  neck  of  which  is  then 
drawn  down  in  a  blast  until  it  has  a  diameter  of  only  a  few  mms. 
The  liquid  previously  adjusted  in  the  manner  described  is  then  intro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  rather  thick  pasty  mass,  which 
will  stick  in  a  thick  layer  to  the  walls  of  the  flask  if  it  is  shaken.  The 
fla^k  is  then  packed  in  powdered  ice  and  salt  and  the  neck  closed  by 
fusion  in  the  flame.  The  freezing  mixture  is  necessary  on  account  of 
the  inflammability  of  the  vapor  and  its  tension,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
wrap  a  towel  around  the  beaker  containing  the  flask  and  cooling 
mixture  in  case  of  explosion.  On  removing  the  flask  from  the  ice  it 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  opaque,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  refractive 
index  of  the  liquid.  As  the  temperature  rises  red  light  is  transmitted 
first,  and  by  slightly  warming  the  flask  in  spots  by  momentary  contact 
with  a  flame  or  even  with  the  fingers  all  colors  of  the  rainbow  may  be 
made  to  appear  simultaneously,  the  whole  appearing  like  a  great  opal. 
The  reason  of  these  beautiful  temperature  changes  will  be  readily 
understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  88. 

Suppose  ^  to  be  a  linear  source  of  light  which  is  deviated  to  the 
right  and  spread  out  into  two  spectra  by  prisms  of  the  same  angle,  the 
one  composed  of  quart  the  other  of  the  liquid  mixture.  The  refractive 
indices  havine  the  same  value 

for  yellow  li^t,  the  yellow  of        a„  R t  g  bi 

one  spectrun^  will  fall  immedi- 
ately above  the  yellow  of  the 

other.      Since,    however,     the        ^  r y g Bl 

liquid  has  a  much  higher  disper- 
sion it  will  yield  a  longer  spec-  U         I I I 

trum  and  the  other  colors  will  Fig.  88. 

not  be   in  coincidence,    or  in 

other  words  the  refractive  indices  are  difierent  for  all  the  other  colors. 

The  color  transmitted  will  obviously  be  the  one  for  which  we  have 
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coincidence  in  the  above  schematic  diagram.  The  other  colors  will  be 
more  or  less  scattered  by  irregular  refractions  and  reflections.  Suppose 
now  we  heat  the  mixture,  the  increase  of  temperature  will  cause  the 
liquid  to  expand  and  its  refractive  index  to  decrease,  while  the  effect 
upon  the  quartz  is  comparatively  slight.  This  will  mean  a  shift  of  the 
lower  spectrum  in  the  diagram  towards  the  left,  the  green  regions  of 
the  two  spectra  coming  into  coincidence,  while  a  further  increase  of 
temperature  will  bring  the  blue  regions  together.  The  effect  of  the 
warming  is  thus  to  shift  the  region  of  transmission  down  the  spectrum 
towards  the  blue. 

in  general,  unless  the  thickness  of  the  heterogeneous  medium  is 
considerable,  the  light  which  is  not  directly  transmitted  emerges  to 
some  extent  as  diffused  light.  The  color  of  this  diffused  light  is 
complementary  to  the  transmitted,  and  the  green  image  of  a  lamp 
flame  seen  through  a  thin  layer  of  the  paste  is  surrounded  by  a  purple 
halo.  The  colors  seen  when  equal  volumes  of  glycerine  and  turpentine 
are  shaken  together  into  an  emulsion  are  of  similar  nature,  though 
erroneously  attributed  to  interference  in  some  text  books.  The  opa- 
lescent precipitate  obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydrofluosilic  acid  to 
a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  has  been  found  by  the  author  to  be 
another  case,  the  color  of  the  transmitted  light  changing  in  a  most 
beautiful  manner  upcn  the  addition  of  water,  which  diminishes  the 
refractive  index  of  the  liquid,  precisely  as  the  rise  of  temperature  did 
in  the  case  of  the  benzol  mixture.  Fuller  particulars  regarding  these 
curious  mixtures  will  be  found  in  the  original  papers  of  Christiansen, 
and  in  an  interesting  paper  by  Lord  Rayleigh  (Phil.  Mag,j  xx.  358, 1885). 

Determination  of  the  Dispersion  of  a  Substance  in  the  Form  of 
a  Powder.— If  a  transparent  substance  in  the  form  of  a  powder  be 
mixed  with  a  liquid  of  the  same  refractive  index,  the  whole  becomes 
optically  homogeneous,  and  the  opacity  resulting  from  the  irregular 
reflection  and  refraction  of  the  particles  disappears.  Owing  to  the 
irrationality  of  disperaion  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  nquid  of 
exactly  the  same  refractive  index  and  dispersion,  the  mixture  being 
optically  homogeneous  for  a  single  color  only  :  this  color  is  transmitted 
as  we  have  seen,  while  the  other  colors  are  scattered,  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  refused  transmission.  Suppose  we  wish  to  determine 
the  dispersion  of  precipitated  potassium  fluo-silicate,  which  in  the  solu- 
tion of  KCl,  in  which  it  is  formed,  shows  brilliant  opalescent  colors  by 
transmitted  light.  Introduce  the  mixture  into  a  hollow  prism  and 
allow  it  to  stand  until  the  precipitate  has  settled.  Place  the  prism 
on  the  tii])le  of  a  spectrometer,  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  prism  with 
a  card  to  cut  off  the  light  which  passes  through  the  clear  liquid  and 
examine  the  transmitted  light  with  a  telescope.  It  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  some  definite  portion  of  the  spectrum,  which  can  be  con- 
siderably narrowed  by  shielding  all  of  the  prism  except  the  base. 
Set  the  cross  hair  of  the  eyepiece  on  the  center  of  this  band,  uncover 
the  upper  ])ortioTi  of  the  prism  and  note  the  wave-length  of  the 
Fraunhofer  line  which  comes  nearest  to  the  cross  hair.  Determine 
the  refractive  index  of  the  liquid  for  this  line  in  the  usual  manner, 
which  will  be  also  the  refractive  index  of  the  powder  for  the  same 
color.     By  adding  KCl  or  water  we  can  vary  the  refractive  index 
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of  the  liquid,  making  it  coincide  with  that  of  the  powder  for  the 
other  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  in  this  way  the  dispersion  of  the 
powder  can  be  determined.  Compare  this  with  the  dispersion  of 
the  liquid  at  such  a  density,  say,  that  it  is  optically  the  equivalent 
of  the  powder  for  green  light. 

Anomalous  Dispersion. — In  the  case  of  transparent  substances  the 
dispersion  is  said  to  be  normal,  that  is,  the  refractive  index  increases 
as  the  wave-length  decreases,  though  the  rate  of  change  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance. 

In  the  case  of  substances  which  show  selective  absorption  this  is 
not  generally  the  case,  the  refractive  index  for  the  short  waves 
on  the  blue  side  of  the  absorption  band  being  less  than  the  index 
for  the  red  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  band. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  named  anomalous  dispersion,  but,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  there  is  nothing  anomalous  about  it,  the  so-called 
normal  dispersion  being  nothing  more  than  a  special  case  of  the 
anomalous.  Fox  Talbot  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice 
the  peculiar  effect,  but  his  discovery  was  not  followed  up.  In  1860 
Le  Roux  {Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiquej  3rd  series,  vol.  xli,  p.  285, 
1861)  discovered  that  a  prism  containing  iodine  vapor  deviated  the 
red  rays  more  than  the  blue,  the  indices  at  a  temperature  of  700'*  C. 
for  the  red  and  violet  being  1*0205  and  1*019.  Christiansen  in 
1870  (Pogg.  Ann,  1870)  detected  anomalous  dispersion  in  the  case 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine,  which  is  one  of  the  aniline  dyes 
having  a  strong  absorption  band  in  the  green.  Of  the  remaining 
colors,  the  red,  orange  and  yellow  occur  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
case  of  a  glass  prism  The  violet,  however,  is  less  refracted  than 
the  red,  ana  separated  from  it  by  a  dark  interval.  Christiansen's  prism 
was  made  of  two  glass  plates  inclined  at  an  angle  of  1  degree,  the 
solution  being  held  between  them  by  capillarity.  The  subject  was  next 
investigated  by  Kundt,  whose  papers  will  be  found  in  Pogg.  Ann.  1871, 
1872.  His  observations 
showed  that  the  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  observed 
in  the  case  of  all  bodies 
which  possess  what  is  ^ 
known  as  surface  color, 
that  is,  bodies  which 
selectively  reflect  cer- 
tain wave-lengths. 
Ordinary  pigments  do 
not  belong  to  this  class, 
the  color  being  pro- 
duced by  absorption, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a 
succeeding  chapter. 
Kundt  applied  the 
method  of  crossed  prisms,  due  originally  to  Newton,  to  the  investigation 
of  anomalous  dispersion.  If  a  spectrum  is  formed  by  a  glass  prism 
with  its  refracting  edge  vertical,  and  this  spectrum  is  further  deviated 
by  a  prism  formed  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  some  analine  dye  with  its 
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refracting  edge  horizontal,  the  appearance  seen  will  be  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  89.  Kundt  established  the  law  that  on  approaching 
an  absorption  band  from  the  red  side  the  refractive  index  is  abnormally 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  band,  while  if  the  approach  is  from 
the  blue  side  the  index  is  abnormally  decreased.  So  great  is  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  the  effect  with  the  small  dispersion  obtainable  by 
alcoholic  solutions,  that  the  earlier  results  of  Kundt  were  not  at  first 
accepted  by  some  physicists  of  repute,  the  effect  being  attributed  to 
a  want  of  achromatism  of  the  eye.  The  demonstration  by  means  of 
crossed  prisms,  however,  removed  all  doubts  regarding  the  reality 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Considerable  trouble  is  usually  found  in  repeating  Kundt's  experi- 
ment with  fluid  prisms. 

The  phenomenon  can  be  studied  to  much  better  advantage  by  means 
of  prisms  formed  by  squeezing  fused  cyanine  between  plates  of  glass. 
A  certain  amount  of  dexterity  is  required  to  make  good  prisms,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  Small  rectangular  pieces  of  thin 
German  plate  glass  ai-e  prewired  (measuring  about  2x3  cm.),  and  a 

thin  strip  cut  from  a  visiting-card 
glued  along  the  short  side  of  one. 
A  piece  of  cyanine  about  the  size 
of  a  coarse  shot  is  placed  near  the 
K,B^,g^^^^..^  ^,.      n^  J      opposite  side,  and  the  edge  of  the 

5m^7  ZZ7T/M  '^^  ''^      ^      P^^^  heated  over  a  small  flame  until 

IY«^^  'T  '<"  "'<''^/.y^,^yyM^^yyyy^^^,,ij.y-jr;7/^.  j^jjg  ^jyg  fugcs,  hoMiug  auotfaer  cover- 

strip  in  the  flame  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  have  both  at  about  the 
same  temperature.  The  hot  edge 
of  the  cover  is  now  to  be  brought  down  into  the  cyanine,  and  the 
plate  gently  lowered  until  the  edge  rests  on  the  strip  of  card.  The 
plates  must  be  at  once  placed  under  pressure  in  a  small  clamp,  where 
they  are  to  remain  until  cold.  The  pressure  is  to  be  applied  close  to 
the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism  only,  as  shown  in  figure.  This  is  very 
important.  Experience  is  the  only  guide  to  the  degree  of  pressure 
required. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  very  narrow  strip  of  clear  glass  at 
the  refracting  edge,  where  the  glass  plates  have  come  into  optical 
contact.  This  produces  a  diflraction-band  superposed  on  the  anonialous 
spectrum,  but  it  is  so  faint  that  it  is  not  troublesome.  One  has  only 
to  view  a  gas  flame  turned  edge  wise  through  the  prism,  the  anomalous 
spectrum  showing  colors  in  the  order  orange,  red,  blue,  green,  the 
latter  being  the  least  deviated. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  turn  the  prism  slightly  to  get  the  green 
part  of  the  spectrum  ;  that  is,  the  incidence  should  not  be  normal. 

If  a  prism  of  this  nature  is  covered  with  a  small  diffraction  grating, 
the  lines  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  the 
oppositely  curved  branches  of  the  diffraction  spectra  appear  most 
beautifully  when  an  arc  light  is  viewed  through  the  combination.^  If 
a  grating  is  not  available,  the  cyanine  prism  Ciin  be  mounted  over  a 
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^  Wood,  Phil.  Mnff.,  June  1901. 
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sniiiU  aperture  in  a  eanl  ami  conibiiKMl  wiih  a  ulass  i>ri.sni  ol"  low 
dispersion,  or  better  a  water  prism,  ])oth  being  mounted  on  the  table  of 
a  spectrometer  illuminated  with  sun  or  arc  light. 

Other  remarkable  cases  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

Anomalous  Dispersion  in  its  bearing  on  Solar  Phenomena. — In  a 
communication  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Acmlemy  of 
Sciences^  Amsterdam,^  W.  H.  Julius  makes  the  very  brilliant  suggestion 
that  the  "  flash  spectrum  **  seen  immediately  at  totality  may  be  due  to 
photosphere  light  abnormally  refracted  in  the  atmosphere  of  metallic 
vapors  surrounding  the  sun :  in  other  words,  the  light  of  the  flash 
spectrum  does  not  come  from  the  reversing  layer  at  all,  but  from  the 
photosphere.  He  shows  that  the  light  which  will  be  thus  abnor- 
mally refracted  will  be  of  wave-lengths  almost  identical  with  the 
wave-lengths  which  the  metallic  vapors  are  themselves  capable  of 
radiating,  that  is,  it  will  be  light  of  wave-lengths  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  the  absorption  bands  of  the  vapors.  This  beautiful  theory  not 
only  explains  the  apparent  shallowness  of  the  reversing  layer,  a  thing 
that  has  always  puzzled  astrophysicists,  but  it  accounts  for  the  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  of  the  lines. 

The  theory  of  Julius  supposes  the  sun  to  be  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  metallic  vapors,  the  density  and  refractive  index  of 
which  decrease  with  increasing  distance  from  the  surface.  In  this 
atmosphere  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  photosphere  will  move 
in  curved  paths  similar  to  those  of  rays  in  our  own  atmosphere. 

The  refractive  index  is,  however,  very  small  except  for  wave-lengths 
very  near  those  which  are  absorbed  by  the  vapor,  consequently  the 
light  most  strongly  refracted,  if  it  could  be  sorted  out  and  examined 
with  the  spectroscope,  would  resemble  very  closely  the  light  emitted 
by  the  vapors.  Julius  shows  that  this  sorting  out  of  the  more  refrangible 
rays  may  account  for  the  bright  line  spectrum  usually  attributed  to 
the  reversing  layer,  these  rays  moving  in  curved  paths  in  the  solar 
atmosphere,  thus  reaching  us  after  the  photosphere  has  been  hidden 
by  the  moon. 

This  phenomenon,  namely  the  production  of  a  bright  line  spectrum 
by  the  anomalous  refraction  of  light  from  a  white  hot  source,  was 
reproduced  in  the  laboratory  by  Wood,  and  independently  by  Ebert 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  conditions  supposed  by  Julius  to  exist 
at  the  sur&ce  of  the  sun  were  imitated  as  closely  as  possible,  and  a 
spectrum  of  bright  lines  was  obtained  with  light  from  a  source 
showing  a  continuous  spectrum,  by  means  of  anomalous  dispersion  in 
an  incandescent  metallic  vapor. 

For  the  reproduction  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  laboratory  it  is 
necessary  to  form  an  atmosphere  of  metallic  vapor  in  which  the 
refractive  index  changes  rapidly  from  layer  to  layer.  This  was 
accomplished  by  allowing  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  fed  with 
metallic  sodium  to  play  against  the  under  side  of  a  white  plaster 
plate.  On  looking  along  the  surface  of  the  plate  it  was  seen  that  a 
dark  space  existed  between  the  flame  and  the  cold  surface,  resembling 
somewnat  the  dark  space  surrounding  the  cathode  of  a  Crookes's  tube. 


^See  9\ao  AstrophynccUJoumal,  xii.  185. 
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It  seemed  highly  probable  that,  inasmuch  as  the  temperature  of  the 
flame  was  lowered  by  contact  with  the  plate,  the  density  of  the 
sodium  va[)or  would  increase  very  rapidly  from  the  surfece  of  the  plate 
downward.  The  under  surfaco  of  the  plaster  plate  having  been 
thus  covered  with  a  n  on -homogeneous  layer  of  sodium  vapor,  a 
spot  at  the  edge  of  the  flame  was  illuminated  with  sunlight  con- 
centrated by  a  large  mirror.  This  spot  radiated  white  light  in  every 
direction  and  corresponded  to  the  incandescent  photosphere  of  the  sun 
(Pig.  01).     A  telestrope  provided  with  an  objective  direct  vision  pHsm 


was  directed  toward  the  white  spot  and  moved  into  such  a  position 
that,  owing  to  the  i-eduction  in  the  width  of  the  source  of  light  by 
foreshortening,  the  Fraunbofer  lines  appeared  in  the  spectrum.  This 
represented  tne  stage  of  an  eclipse  when  only  the  thin  crescent  of  the 
sun  is  visible.  The  sodium  Hanie  appeared  superposed  on  the  spectrum, 
of  course.  On  moving  the  spccti'oscope  until  it  was  well  inside  of  the 
plane  of  the  illumiriaWd  surtace  and  feeding  the  flame  with  fresh 
sodium,  the  solar  spectrum  vanished  and  there  suddenly  blazed  ont 
'  bri-;ht  yellow  lines,  almost  exactly  in  the  place  of  the 
sodium  linos,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  92,  in  which  the 
inverted  sodium  flame 
appears  on  the  continuous 
spectrum.  Cutting  off  the 
sunlight  with  a  screen 
caused  the  instant  dis- 
appearance of  the  lines. 

Itepeating   the  experi- 
ment it  was  found  that 
the  bright  lines  came  into 
view  on  the  sides  of  the 
sodium  lines  towards  the 
blue,  that  is  to   say,  it 
is    light    for    which    the 
medium    has    an    abnor- 
mally low  refractive  index 
that  is  bent  around  the 
edge  of   the    plate   and 
^  enters    the    instrument. 
This    is    precisely    what 
;is  u  refractive  index  of  len 
7',  and  D^,  as  was  shown  by 
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Julius  in  his  paper.  The  lays  then  will  he  couc.u  e  upward  in  a 
medium  in  which  the  refractive  index  varies,  as  it  has  been  supposed  to 
vary  in  the  present  case.  If  the  sodium  vapor  is  very  dense  we  see 
only  a  single  bright  line  bordering  D,^  owing  to  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  light  between  the  lines. 

A  search  was  next  instituted  for  the  light  of  a  wave-length  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  sodium  lines.  1?  or  these  waves  the  vapor  has 
a  refractive  index  greater  than  1,  consequently  the  rays  will  be  concave 
do>vnward  in  the  layer  of  vapor.  If  we  move  our  prismatic  telescope 
do>%Ti  in  a  search  for  these  rays,  the  solar  spectrum  will  appear  and 
drown  out  everything,  but  if  we  set  up  a  screen  (shown  in  Fig.  93)  in 

cr— — Iffl- -i    ^^^IIS'-'-'-'^V' i----"^' 


Fig.  93. 

such  a  position  as  to  just  cut  off  the  light  from  the  illuminated  spot, 
and  feed  the  flame  with  sodium,  we  shall  presently  see  bright  lines 
appear  on  the  side  of  the  sodium  lines  towards  the  red.  In  this  case 
when  the  vapor  is  dense  we  get  only  a  single  line  bordering  ZX.  The 
path  of  these  rays  is  indicated  (on  an  exaggerated  scale)  in  Fig.  91. 
The  arrangement  described  is  inconvenient  in  many  ways  to  work  with, 
and  was  accordingly  modified  in  the  following  way. 

The  light  of  an  arc  lamp  is  focused  on  a  horizontal  slit,  and  a  flat 
metal  plate  supported  so  that  the  plane  in  which  its  under  surface  lies 
coinciaes  with  the  plane  of  the  slit.  The  plate  should  be  an  inch  or  so 
thick,  with  a  fairly  level  surface.  At  a  distance  of  about  two  meters 
a  telescope  provided  with  a  prism  (direct  vision  if  possible),  arranged 
so  as  to  give  a  vertical  spectrum,  is  placed  at  such  a  height  that  the 
prism  barely  catches  the  rays  coming  from  the  slit  and  grazing  the 
surface  of  the  plate  (Fig.  93).  On  looking  into  the  telescope  we  see  a 
bright  continuous  spectrum,  and  the  telescope  is  to  be  raised  until  this 
becomes  quite  faint.  The  Bunsen  burner  beneath  the  plate  is  now  to 
be  lighted  and  a  bit  of  sodium,  in  a  small  iron  capsule,  introduced  into 
the  center  of  the  flame.  The  results  obtained  are  practically  identical 
with  those  which  have  been  described.  The  flash  spectrum  of  potassium 
has  been  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  consisting  of  lines  in  the 
extreme  red,  from  one  to  three  in  number  according  to  the  density  of 
the  vapor  and  position  of  the  telescope.  Fair  results  have  also  been 
obtained  with  tnallium. 

Julius  applies  the  anomalous  dispersion  theory  to  the  prominences 
as  well  as  to  the  reversing  layer.  This  phenomenon  can  also  be 
reproduced  in  the  laboratory.  Referring  to  Fig.  93,  we  see  that  its 
principle  is  identical  with  that  of  the  **  schlieren  "  apparatus  of  Topler, 
described  in  the  previous  chapter.  By  arranging  a  similar  apparatus 
illuminated  with  arc  light,  and  setting  the  screens  so  that  the  field  is 
dark,  most  interesting  results  can  be  obtained  by  heating  a  small 
capsule  containing  a  bit  of  metallic  sodium  in  front  of  the  large  lens, 
and  placing  a  large  direct  vision  prism  in  front  of  the  telescoi^. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
INTEKFERENCE  OF  LIGHT. 

Thus  far  wo  liavo  treated  aiiigte  disturbances  only,  and  have  not 
considered  the  effect  at  a.  point  when  two  or  more  trains  of  waves  act 
on  it  ainiultaneoualv.  We  know  from  obBcrvation  that  two  raya  of 
light  will  cross  each  other  without  in  anyway  interfering  with  one 
another.  The  feeble  cays  from  a  faintiy  illuminated  object  will  cross 
f.  region  traversed  by  rays  of  great  intensity  without  being  infiuenced 
in  any  way  so  far  as  we  can  see.  In  this  respect  then  light  does  not 
interfere  with  light.  When  two  light  wnves  strike  the  same  particle 
of  ether  at  the  same  time,  its  displacement  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
displacements  that  would  be  produced  by  the  waves  acting  separately. 
This  is  knoM'n  as  the  principle  of  superposition.  It  was  sfaEed  by 
Huygens  in  1678  as  follows.  "The  displacement,  due  to  a  source  of 
small  vibrations,  is  the  same  whether  it  acts  alone  or  in  conjunctioD 
with  other  sources,  provided  the  displacements  are  small  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  which  underlies  the  whole  subject  of  interference. 
When  we  consider  the  effect  at  a  point  which  is  simultaneously  acted 
upon  by  two  separate  waves,  we  have  then  merely  to  sum  the  separate 
effects. 

Thus,  if  either  of  the  two  waves  acting  alone  would  cause  the  ether 
particle  to  execute  a  vibration  of  unit  amplitude,  both'  together  will 
cause  it  to  vibrate  over  double  the  jiath,  if  the  waves  are  in  the  aame 
phase,  that  ia,  if  they  both  reach  the  point  at  the  same  moment.  If 
they  reach  the  point  in  opposite  phase,  that  is  half  a  wave-length 
apart,  the  displacements  are  equal  but  in  opposite  directions,  the 
resultant  displacement  being  zero,  or  in  other  words  the  particle  doec 
not  move. 

We  must  note  carefully,  however,  that  the  interference  is  only  at  this 
point.  The  waves  have  not  destroyed  each  other,  for  each  runs  along 
beyond  the  {loint  in  question  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  not 
encountered  the  other.  Indeed  this  must  be  so,  for  waves  represent 
energy,  and  energj-  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Interference  then  does  not  destroy  uny  of  the  ener^,  and  we  shall 
see  later  on  that  whenever  we  pro<luce  a  decrease  in  Uie  illumination 
at  any  jmint  by  means  of  interference,  we  stuill  produce  a  corresponding 
increase  at  some  other  point,  or  the  total  illumination  remains  the  same. 
That  this  is  strictly  true  we  shall  prove  presently. 
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The  intensity  of  the  illumination  obviously  depends  on  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration,  but  the  relation  between  them  is  not  at  once  obvious. 
We  say  in  general  that  two  candles  produce  double  the  illumination 
that  one  candle  does,  that  three  candles  produce  triple  the  illumination, 
etc.  What  is  it  that  we  have  doubled  at  the  point  by  lighting  the 
second  candle  ?  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  we  bad  doubled 
the  amplitude,  but  we  shall  show  presently  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
One  thing,  however,  we  can  be  pretty  sure  of,  namely  that  we  have 
doubled  the  amount  of  energy  at  the  point  Now  the  energy  in  wave- 
motion  exists  partly  as  kinetic  and  partly  as  potential,  that  is,  we  have 
displaced  particles  at  rest  but  possessing  potential  energy  in  virtue 
of  their  displacement  from  their  position  of  equilibrium,  and  particles 
moving  across  the  line  of  equilibrium  which  possess  kinetic  energy  only. 
Other  particles  on  the  wave  possess  both  potential  and  kinetic  energy, 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  total  energy  of  the  wave  is  equally 
divided  between  potential  and  kinetic.  Let  us  now  determine  the 
relation  existing  between  the  energy  and  the  amplitude. 

Average  Kinetic  Energy  of  a  Vibrating  Particle. — The  displacement 
of  a  particle  at  any  time  t  is  given  by  the  equation 

y  —  a  sin  {<i}t  -  a). 

Its  velocity  at  any  moment  then  will  be  i;  =  -^^  =  aw  cos  (o>^  -  a)  and  its 

kinetic  energy  1/2  mv^,  where  m  represents  the  mass  of  the  particle. 

The  velocity  varies  from  0  to  aw,  as  is  clear  from  the  above  formula, 
and  the  mean  energy  during  a  complete  vibration,  of  periodic  time  T  is 

U'^^lmvm=^'^r2 cos2((o/ - a)di^'^r (l  +  cos 2(W -  a)dt\ 
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-[  <  +  s—  sin  2  (w/  -  a)  V  =  -rjua^ia^,  in  which  <o  =  -=^. 
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The  average  energy  is  therefore   — j—  ="  ~~r2~'» 

which  can  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  intensity,  if  we  define 
intensity  as  the  energy  in  unit  volume  of  the  vibrating  medium.  It 
can  be  proven  that  the  total  energy  is  evenly  divided  between  kinetic 
and  potential,  and  since  we  have  only  considered  the  kinetic  energy  in 
the  above  treatment  the  total  energy  will  be  double  the  amount 
calculated.  We  can  also  define  intensity  as  the  quantity  of  energy 
transmitted  in  unit  time  across  unit  cross  section  of  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  in  which  the  energy  is  travelling.  In  this  case 
the  velocity  of  propagation  enters  as  a  factor,  and  we  must  multiply  ther 

quantity  calculated  above  by  v  =  m,  which  gives  us  — -^3 — 

The  important  thing  to  notice  is  that  the  intensity  varies  directly  as 
the  square  of  the  amplitude,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  periodic 
time.  The  first  is  of  importance  in  the  study  of  interference,  the 
second  in  considering  the  laws  of  radiation  which  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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If  we  are  dealing  with  two  sources  of  light  which  emit  mono- 
chromatic radiations  of  the  same  periodic  time  or  wav^-length,  their 
intensities  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  amplitudes  or 


a^ 


In  comparing  the  intensities  when  the  ()eriodic  times  are  different, 
we  cannot  use  the  eye,  for  it  is  impossible  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
equality  between  two  different  colors.  Moreover  the  eye  cannot  directly 
determine  the  true  intensity,  for,  as  we  know,  the  true  intensity  or 
energy  of  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  yellow,  while  the  eye  is  more  strongly  impressed  by  the  latter. 
In  comparing  the  intensities  of  two  sources  which  do  not  emit  similar 
radiations,  we  must  resort  to  some  measuring  instrument  which  reduces 
them  to  energy  of  the  same  type,  for  example  the  thermopile  or  bolo- 
meter, which  measures  their  heating  power.  Since  the  intensity  of 
radiation  varies  as  the  inverse  s([uare  of  the  distance  from  the  source, 
as  can  be  proven  by  the  most  elementary  methods,  it  follows  that  the 
amplitude  varies  inversely  as  the  distance. 

Composition  of  Vibrations. — If  we  have  a  point  moving  in  a  circular 
orbit  with  a  uniform  velocity,  the  projection  of  this  point  on  any 
diameter  of  the  circle  moves  with  harmonic  motion,  just  as  does  a 
particle  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  a  force  directly  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  point  moving  in 
i\  circle  has  an  acceleration  V^jr  (directed  towards  the  center),  where 
V=  the  orbital  velocity,  and  r  =  the  radius  of  the  circle.  This  accelera- 
tion can  be  resolved  into  two  components  parallel  and  at  right  angles . 
to  the  given  diameter  AA\  The  one  parallel  to  the  diameter  is 
V^jr  X  xjr,  where  x  is  the  distance  of  /*,  the  projection  of  the  point  on 
the  diameter,  from  the  center  of  the  circle. 

The  acceleration  of  P  is  then  -3-. as,  directed 

always  towards  the  center,  and  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  the  center.  This  acceleration  is 
similar  to  that  which  the  particles  of  an  elastic 
body  receive  when  moved  out  of  their  position  of 
equilibrium,  and  we  assume  the  ether  particles 
acted  on  by  a  force  of  a  kindred  nature.  The 
velocity  with  which  the  point  P  moves  on  the 
diameter  is  v=V  sin  </>,  where  <t>  represents  the 
phase. 

Suppose  now  we  require  the  effect  on  a  point  of  two  harmonic 
motions  of  equal  periods  and  different  amplitudes  and  phases.  We 
can  represent  their  motions  by  constructing  two  concentric  circles  with 
radii  proportional  to  the  amplitudes  (Fig.  95). 

The  two  harmonic  motions  will  be  represented  by  the  projections 
on  a  diameter  of  two  points  G  and  G\  which  move  around  these  circles 
with  equal  angular  velocity.  P  will  then  represent  the  position  of 
the  particle  at  a  given  time  as  due  to  the  motion  represented  by  G 
alone,  while  P'  will  represent  its  position  at  the  same  time  as  due 
to  the  motion  represented  by  G'  alone.     If  both  these  motions  are 
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impressed  simultaneously,  the  position  of  the  particle  will  bo  represented 
by  jR,  so  situated  that  RC^  PC+FC  (by  the  principle  of  superposition). 
The  phase  difference  between  the  two  vibra- 
tions is  the  angle  GCQ',  which  of  course 
remains  constant.  If  we  complete  the  paral- 
lelogram GCG'Sy  R  will  represent  the  pro- 
jection of  S  on  the  diameter,  and  as  the 
parallelogram  turns  with  G  and  G\  the 
motion  of  -R,  the  projection  of  *S^,  will  repre- 
sent the  resultant  motion.  The  diagonal  of 
the  parallelogram  is  evidently  the  amplitude 
of  the  resultant  vibration,  and  its  square 
measures  the  intensity.  Now  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  a  parallelogram  is  by 
Geometry  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  two  adjacent  sides,  plus  twice  the  pro- 
duct of  the  sides  into  the  cosine  of  the 
included  angle.  Consequently  if  a  and  a'  are  the  amplitudes  of  the 
component  vibrations,  and  e  the  phase  difference  between  them,  the 
resultant  intensity  will  be 

/=  a-  -H  a'-  -H  2aa'  cos  e. 
Suppose  now  that  we  have  two  waves  of  equal  length  and  amplitude, 
arriving  at  a  point  in  the  same  phase.  In  the  above  formula  a  will 
equal  a\  and  cos  e  will  equal  one,  therefore  the  resultant  intensity  will 
be  4a2,  or  (]^uadruple  the  illumination  produced  by  one  wave  alone. 
If  the  two  waves  reach  the  point  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length  apart  the 
phase  difference  will  be  90*,  and  the  illumination  2.(i\  or  twice  that  due 
to  a  single  wave.  If  the  phase  difference  is  180',  then  cos  «=  -  1  and 
the  illumination  becomes  zero. 

Distribution  of  Illnmination. — If  we  have  two  similar  sources  of  light, 
which  are  vibrating  in  unison,  the  value  of  c  in  the  expression  which 
we  have  just  deduced  will  vary  from  point  to  point.  Let  us  consider 
the  distribution   of  illumination  along  a  line,  perpendicular  to  the 

direction  in  which  the 
two  sources  lie.  In 
this  case  we  will  con- 
sider that  a  =  a  since 
the  sources  are  similar, 
and  we  will  consider 
the  sources  as  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  axis 
of  ordinates.  Taking 
distance?  along  one  line 
as  abscissae,  and  repre- 
senting the  illuminations 
as  ordinates,  we  have  the 
illumination  due  to  one 
source  represented  by  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissae,  the  ordinate  of  which  is 
a^.  With  both  sources  acting  together  the  amplitude  will  vary  from 
point  to  point ;  on  the  axis  of  ordinates,  where  the  disturbances  arrive 
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in  the  same  phase,  we  have  the  amplitude  2a  and  the  intensity  iaK 
We  can  express  our  abscissae  in  terms  of  the  phase  difference.  If  this 
is  90*,  or  the  waves  arrive  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length  apart,  co8c  =  0 
and  the  illumination  is  2a',  or  double  that  due  to  one  source  acting 
alone.  For  €=180,  cos€==  -1  and  the  illumination  is  zero.  Inter- 
mediate points  can  be  determined  by  assigning  different  values  to  c,  a 
curve  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  96  being  the  result. 

If  now  there  be  no  loss  of  energy  the  total  illumination  must  remain 
the  same;  we  can  represent  this  by  the  area  comprised  between  the 
curved  line  and  the  axis  of  abscissae.  The  total  intensity  due  to  the 
two  sources  acting  without  interference,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
they  did  not  vibrate  in  unison,  would  be  2a-.  This  is  true  of  course 
only  when  we  consider  the  average  illumination  for  a  time  which  is 
long  in  comparison  to  the  time  between  certain  assumed  abrupt 
changes  in  the  phases  of  the  vibrating  sources. 

If  no  energy  is  lost  the  area  between  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
abscissae  of  ordinate  2a\  and  the  two  ordinates  erected  at  €  =  0  and 
€  =  360  should  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  curve  within  the  same  limits. 

The  total  illumination  along  a  distance  Ao*  on  the  axis  of  abscissae  is 

/i  =  2a2^, 

if  we  assume  no  interference. 

With  interference  taking  place  the  total  illumination  is 

/j  =      (2a2  +  2a2  cos  €)dx — in  which  x  is  the  value  for  which  c  =  0. 

Since  «  is  a  linear  function  of  x  we  can  write  c  =  Kx^  in  which  iiT  is  a 
constant,  and  if  Aic  represents  the  distance  from  €  =  0  to  c  =  360 

A'Ax=27r. 


Integrating  we  have 


/■ 


/g  =  2a-Ax 


x+Ax 

2(1^  cos  KxdXf 


2tt2 


/g  =  2a2Aa;  -|-  -^  [sin  K{x  -{■  Ax)  -  sin  Aic], 

Zj  =  2a^Ax  =  7^. 

It  must  be  understood  clearly  at  the  outset  that  to  have  permaneni 
interference,  the  phase  relation  between  the  two  sources  must  remain 
constant,  or  they  must  be  similar;  their  periodic  times  of  vibration 
must  be  the  same,  and  any  changes  of  phase  which  occur  in  ono  must 
occur  also  in  the  other.  The  only  way  in  which  this  condition  can  be 
attained  experimentally  is  by  making  one  source  the  image  of  the 
other,  or  by  dividing  the  bundle  of  rays  which  issue  from  a  single 
source  into  two  portions,  either  by  reflection  or  refraction,  and  then 
reuniting  them. 

Besultant  of  a  Large  Number  of  Disturbances  of  Axbitrary  Phase. — 
We  have  seen  that  when  two  waves  in  the  same  phase  act  on  a 
point,  double  the  amplitude,  and  consequently  four  times  the  illumina- 
tion, results.  The  question  now  perhaps  occurs,  why  do  not  two 
candles  produce  twice  the  amplitude  of  one  candle,  and  consequently 
four  times  the  illumination  ?    The  answer  to  this  will  be  readily  seen 
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it"  we  cunsider  carei'iilly  the  manner  in  which  any  i^q\'en  point  is 
illuminated  by  a  candle.  In  the  tlame  of  a  candle  there  are  countless 
radiating  particles,  in  all  possible  phases  of  vibration.  The  illumina- 
tion is  due  to  the  joint  action  of  them  all,  and  to  determine  it  we 
must  find  the  resultant  of  a  large  number  of  vibrations  of  arbitrary 
phase.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  a  great  number  of  particles,  each 
one  of  which  alone  would  give  an  amplitude  1  and  unit  illumination 
at  a  given  point,  what  will  be  the  amplitude  produced  by  all  of  them 
acting  together?  If  there  are  n  particles,  and  it  so  happened  that 
all  of  them  were  vibrating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send  vibrations 
in  similar  phase  to  the  point,  the  resultant  amplitude  would  be  n 
and  the  illumination  n^.  Another  candle  with  n  particles  vibrating 
in  the  same  manner  and  *Mn  time"  with  the  first,  acting  with  the 
first,  would  give  us  an  amplitude  2n  and  an  illumination  (2n)-  or  4w2, 
that  is  four  times  the  illumination  of  a  single  candle.  It  is  obviously 
impossible,  however,  for  all  the  particles  to  send  their  waves  to  the 
point  in  the  same  phase,  for  they  are  all  vibrating  independently 
of  each  other,  and  they  are,  moreover,  at  different  distances  from  the 
illuminated  point.  The  amplitude  produced  cannot  then  be  equal  to 
n.  To  determine  the  effect  we  will  follow  the  method  adopted  by 
Lord  Rayleigh.  We  will  first  simplify  the  problem  by  supposing  the 
possible  phases  restricted  to  two  opposite  phases.  That  is,  the  phase 
difference  at  the  point  of  any  two  waves  is  either  0  or  180.  We 
thus  have  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  large  number  (w)  of  +  and  - 
effects  of  equal  value.  If  all  are  plus  the  intensity  will  be  w^;  if 
there  are  as  many  plus  as  minus  it  will  be  zero.  If  rather  less  than 
half  happen  to  be  minus,  their  effects  will  be  neutralized  by  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  plus  quantities,  and  the  resultant  intensity  will 
be  represented  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  outstanding  plus 
effects.  It  is  clear  that,  no  matter  how  many  vibrating  particles  we 
have,  the  intensity  will  fluctuate  rapidly,  for  it  can  remain  constant 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  same  number  of  (say)  +  effects  are 
in  excess,  a  circumstance  that  is  about  as  unlikely  as  that  all  should 
be  alike.  But  if  we  suppose  that  countless  rearrangements  of  phase 
take  place  in  the  shortest  time  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  taking 
cognizance  of,  we  can  show  that  the  average  illumination  will  have 
a  certain  definite  value. 

If  there  are  n  particles  the  chance  that  all  will  be  positive  in  any 

single  arrangement  is  — ,  as  can  be  seen  by  considering  the  analogous 

case  of  pitching  coins.  If  three  are  pitched  there  are  8  possible 
arrangements  of  heads  and  tails,  of  which  only  one  gives  us  all  heads : 
the  chance  of  this  event  happening  is  1/8,  or  1/2^,  since  in  this  case 
n  =  3. 

The  expectation  of  intensity  corresponding  to  the  contingency  that 
all  the  effects  are  +  is  the  product  of  the  chance  and  the  intensity, 
that  is  1/2". n2. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  expectation  of  an  event  we  mean  the 
actual  value  of  an  event,  one  chance  in  ten  of  getting  $50  is  mathe- 
matically worth  one  chance  in  50  of  getting  $250. 
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In  considering  the  total  effect  of  a  large  number  of  arbitnury  re- 
arrangements, 1/2". n^,  represents  the  actual  value  of  the  contingency 
that  all  effects  are  positive.  The  expectation  when  one  effect  is  minus, 
and  all  the  rest  plus,  or  that  n  -  1  are  +,  is  1/2" .  n(n  -  2)*. 

The  whole  expectation  of  intensity  is  thus 

l/2"{l.n2  +  n(n-2)2  +  ^^2~(^-^)*+-}' 

and  the  sum  of  n  + 1  terms  of  this  series  can  be  shown  to  be  simply  n. 
The  expectation  of  intensity  is  therefore  n,  or  the  average  illumination 
is  n  times  the  illumination  produced  by  a  single  particle. 

Lord  Kayleigh  shows  that  the  same  is  true  when  the  phases  are 
arbitrary  instead  of  being  restricted  to  +  and  - .  ("  Wave  Theory  ": 
Encyclo,  Brit.) 

If  now  we  take  two  candles  of  equal  power  we  simply  increase  the 
number  of  particles  to  2n,  without  in  any  other  way  affecting  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  and  the  illumination  or  intensity  is  seen  to 
be  2n  or  twice  that  produced  by  a  single  candle. 

Interference  of  l2iglit.— Grimaldi,  who  was  the  first  to  accurately 
observe  and  describe  diffraction,  or  the  bending  of  light  around  the 
edges  of  obstacles,  described  as  early  as  1665  an  experiment  which 
he  believed  proved  that  darkness  could  be  produced  by  the  addition 
of  light  to  light.  He  admitted  sunlight  into  a  darkened  room  through 
two  neighboring  pinholes,  and  received  the  light  on  a  white  screen. 
Each  pinhole  cast  on  the  screen  a  circular  image  of  the  sun  surrounded 
by  a  feebly  illuminated  ring.  By  placing  the  screen  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  pinholes  that  the  outer  rings  overlapped,  the  outer  edge 
of  the  ring  formed  by  one  of  the  holes  being  tangent  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sun's  image  formed  by  the  other,  he  observed  that  the 
edge  of  the  ring  was  less  brilliant  in  the  overlapping  portion  than 
at  other  places.  We  shall  see  presently  that  interference  could  not 
have  occurred  under  these  conditions,  for  two  sources  of  light,  in 
order  to  produce  permanent  destructive  interference  at  a  given  point, 
must  be  similar — that  is,  must  be  vibrating  in  unison  with  similar 
amplitude  and  period — and  two  pinholes  illuminated  by  sunlight  would 

not  fulfil  these  conditions  unless 
they  were  less  than  0*05  mm.  apart, 
as  will  be  proven  later  on. 

A  century  later  this  experiment 

< M'as  modified  by  Young,  and  true 

* /destructive    interference    of    light 

< observ^ed.     Young  passed  the  sun- 
light through  a  pinhole,  and  then 
received  the  diverging  cone  upon 
two  other  pinholes  (Fig.  97).    From 
Fig.  97.  each  one  of  these  a  divergent  cone 

of  light  spread  out,  and  where  these 
two  cones  of  light  overlapped  on  a  screen,  he  observed  dark  and  light 
bands.  In  this  experiment,  the  two  pinholes  lie  on  the  wave-front  of 
the  disturbances  coming  from  the  first  hole,  consequently  they  are 
always  in  the  same  phase.     The  dark  bands  are  the  loci  of  points 
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situated  at  distances  from  the  two  pinholes,  difiering  by  an  odd 
number  of  half  waves.  The  fringes  in  this  experiment,  being  produced 
by  diffracted  light,  did  not  prove  that  two  streams  of  ordinary  light 
could  destroy  one  another  at  a  point.  Diffracted  light  was  not  well 
understood  at  the  time ;  some  modification  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  and  the  fringes  might  be  due  in  some  way  to  this  modification. 

Fresnel  realized  the  impoi-tance  of  producing  two  streams  of  light, 
capable  of  interfering  and  containing  no  diffracted  light.  The  streams 
must  come  from  two  similar  sources,  and  not  pass  the  edges  of  any 
obstacles.  This  was  accomplished  by  Fresnel  by  reflecting  the  rays  from 
a  point  source  of  light  from  two 
mirrors  inclined  very  slightly 
towards  one  another.  Two 
virtual  images  of  the  point  were 
thus  formed  behind  the  mirrors, 
sepai*ated  by  a  very  small  dis- 
tatice,  depending  on  the  angle 
between    the    mirrors.      Two  y' 

mirrors    of  silvered   or   black  .  '    .>-'. 

glass,  AB  and  BC^  receive  light  y ,''  / 

from  a  point  source  at  5  (Fig.   $•••"'' 
98).  y.'.-  '" 

The  light  reflected  from  the        tf>-'' 
two  mirrors  comes  then  from 
two  virtual  images  S'  and  S'\  Fig.  98. 

which  lie  very  close  together 

if  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is  small.  We  thus  have  rays  coming 
from  the  two  similar  sources,  S'  and  5",  and  within  the  region  where 
they  overlap  interference  takes  place.  The  light,  instead  of  being  uni- 
formly distributed,  is  collectea,  as  it  were,  into  bright  lines  with  dark 
spaces  between  them.  The  dark  bands  are  the  places  where  the  waves 
from  the  two  sources  arrive  half  a  wave-length  apart  and  destroy 
each  other :  at  the  bright  bands  the  waves  arrive  together,  and  we 
have  reinforcement.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  angle  between  the 
mirrors  increases,  the  two  virtual  sources  S'  and  S"  approach, 
coalescing  when  the  angle  equals  180. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  form  and  position  of  the  fringes. 
Inasmuch  as  we  can  consider  the  virtual  sources  S'  and  S"  as  if 

they  were  real  points  of  light,  we  will  sup- 
pose the  mirrors  removed,  and  consider  the 
illumination  on  a  screen  placed  at  a  distance 
"a"  from  the  sources.  Let  AB  be  a  section 
of  the  screen.  At  P,  which  is  on  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  joining  the  sources  at 
its  middle  point,  we  shall  have  a  maximum 
illumination,  since  P  is  equidistant  from  the 
sources,  and  the  waves  starting  together 
reach  it  in  similar  phase  and  reinforce. 
Going  away  from  F  we  shall  find  a  point  M 
half  a  wave-length  nearer  S<^  than  jSj,  and  here  the  waves  will  arrive 
half  a  wave-length  apart,  and  destroy  one  another.     If  we  advance 
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a  little  further  along  the  line  AB  we  shall  reach  a  point  where  the 
path  difference  is  a  whole  wave-length,  and  we  shall  have  another 
maximum.  Let  us  determine  the  distance  of  any  bright  or  dark  band 
from  P  in  terms  of  the  distance  a,  the  distance  between  the  sources 
and  the  wave-length  of  light.  Around  3f  as  a  center  with  a  radius 
MS^,  describe  an  arc  cutting  MS^,  at  c.  Since  8^82  is  small  in  comparison 
to  a,  this  arc  is  approximately  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the 
line  MO  {0  being  the  point  midway  between  the  two  sources). 

8^82  is  perpendicular  to  OP,  and  therefore  the  angle  5iSjC=  angle 
MOP. 

If  the  angles  arc   equal,  so  also  are  their  circular  measures,  or 

MP     8  c 

ttd  ==  o^»  ^^  calling  x  the  distance  of  the  dark  band  from  the  center  of 

OP  Oj*b., 

the  fringe  system,  and  6*  the  distance  between  the  sources,  we  have 

x_\l1 
a~   s  ' 

The  general  expression  then  for  the  position  of  any  bright  or  dark 
band  will  be  a;=- w  -,  odd  values  of  n  corresponding  to  dark  bands, 

even  values  to  light. 

It  is  clear  from  the  diagram  that  the  point  P  will  be  a  maximum  for 
light  of  any  color  or  wave-length.  If  the  source  of  light  is  white  this 
central  band  will  also  be  white.  The  positions  of  other  maxima  being 
a  function  of  the  wave-length,  it  follows  that  the  spacing  between  the 
bands  will  be  diflferent  for  the  different  colors,  consequently  there  will 
be  an  overlapping,  and  instead  of  white  fringes  with  dark  spaces 
between  we  shall  have  colored  fringes,  the  dark  minima  being  absent 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  central  white  band. 

We  will  now  take  up  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  distribn- 
tion  of  the  maxima  and  minima  in  space.  The  locus  of  all  points  equi- 
distant from  two  points  is  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  middle  point  of 
a  line  joining  the  points.  The  first  maximum  is  then  a  plane  lying 
between  the  two  sources.  The  second  maximum  is  the  locus  of  aU 
points  in  space  so  situated  that  the  differences  between  their  distances 
from  the  sources  is  one  wave-length.  Points  fulfilling  this  condition 
lie  on  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution,  the  sources  being  the  foci,  for  by 
definition  an  hyperboloid  is  a  surface  generated  by  the  movement  of  a 
point  in  such  a  way,  that  the  difference  between  its  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  is  a  constant.  The  locus  of  the  second  maximum  will  be 
another  hyperboloid  with  a  constant  difference  of  2.  The  loci  of  the 
maxima  and  minima  in  space  form  a  system  of  con  focal  hyperboloids, 
and  the  fringes  formed  on  a  screen  intercepting  them  will  be  hyper- 
bolae. 

A  very  good  notion  of  the  arrangement  of  these  hyperboloid  surfaces 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  way.  Stick  two  tacks  into  the  wall 
about  half  a  meter  apart,  and  fiisten  to  them  the  ends  of  a  string  about 
1  -5  meters  long.  The  strings  represent  the  paths  of  the  rays  and  the 
tacks  the  sources.  Hold  the  strings  between  the  thumb  and  finger  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lengths  going  to  the  two  tacks  are  equal,  and  the 
hand  can  only  move  up  and  down  in  a  circle  if  the  two  strings  are  kept 
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tight.  If  the  paths  be  increased  by  constantly  feeding  equal  amounts  of 
string  through  the  fingers,  moving  the  hand  up  and  down  all  the  while, 
the  locus  of  the  first  maximum  wul  be  traced.  Now  suppose  the  wave- 
length to  be  represented  by  5  cms.  and  arrange  the  strings  so  that  one 
is  5  cms.  longer  than  the  other,  and  move  the  hand  up  and  down ;  it 
will  move  in  a  circle  as  before,  the  circle  being  a  section  of  the  hyper- 
boloid.  It  is  possible  by  a  little  experimenting  to  feed  equal  incre- 
ments of  length  to  the  two  strings  through  the  fingers,  the  difference 
between  them  being  always  5  cms.,  and  the  hand  in  moving  up  and 
down  will  trace  out  the  surface  of  the  first  hyperboloid,  or  rather  one 
branch  of  it.  The  best  way  to  insure  feeding  equal  increments  is  to 
hold  both  strings  tight  behind  the  moving  hand  and  allow  the  thumb 
and  finger  to  slowly  slide  back,  taking  care  that  neither  cord  behind  it 
becomes  slack.  Now  increase  the  path  difference  to  10  cms.,  then  15, 
and  then  20,  tracing  the  surfiice  for  each.  In  this  way  we  form  a 
rough  picture  in  our  mind  of  the  way  the  surfaces  lie  in  space.  In  the 
case  of  our  interference  experiments  the  luminous  points  are  so  near 
together,  and  the  screen  so  far  removed,  that  its  intersections  with  the 
hyperboloids  are  approximately  straight  lines. 

Very  satisfactory  Fresnel  mirrors  can  be  made  of  modem  mirror 
glass,  or  even  of  thin  plate  glass,  unsilvered.  Silvered  glass  is  prefer- 
able owing  to  its  greater  reflecting  power.  The  varnish  can  be  dis- 
solved from  the  silvered  surface  with  alcohol,  and  the  metal  film 
polished.  If  glass  of  this  description  cannot  be  procured,  a  piece  of 
thin  plate  glass  can  be  chemically  silvered.  Two  pieces  measuring 
about  2  cms.  along  each  edge  are  laid  side  by  side  on  a  second  piece 
of  plate  glass,  the  outer  edge  of  one  being  raised  slightly  by  means 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  paper.  The  edges  of  the  plates  should  be 
in  contact  and  both  should  be  pressed  against  the  supporting  plate. 
They  are  then  fastened  in  this  position  with  a  little  sealing-wax. 
The  angle  between  the  plates  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  reflected 
images  of  an  illuminated  slit  (situated  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
cms.)  appear  about  3  mms.  apart.  A  suitable  slit  can  be  made  by 
ruling  a  line  on  a  piece  of  the  mirror  glass  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
It  should  be  backed  with  a  bright  sodium  flame  and  the  mirrors 
mounted  about  30  cms.  from  it.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
mirrors  should  be  adjusted  accurately  parallel  to  the  reflected  images, 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  field  examined  at  a  distance  of 
20  or  30  cms.  from  th6  mirrors  with  an  eye-piece  or  pocket  magnifying- 
glass.  The  eye-piece  should  be  held  at  the  point  at  which  both  of  the 
reflected  images  are  seen.  If  the  fringes  do  not  appear  at  once  they 
can  usually  be  brought  into  view  by  re-adjusting  the  mirror  for 
parallelism  with  the  slit,  the  field  being  watched  with  the  eye-piece. 
The  distance  of  the  nth  fringe  from  the  center  of  the  system  is  given 

by 

a  +  b     A 
'2a(u      2 

a  and  b  being  the  distances  of  the  slit  and  the  plane  in  which  the  fringes 
are  seen  from  the  mirrors,  and  w  the  very  acute  exterior  angle  between 
the  mirrors.     If  we  measure  this  angle,  which  we  can   do  with  a 
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spectrometer,  and  the  distance  between  the  fringes,  we  can  determine 
roughly  the  wave-length  of  the  sodium  light. 

Lloyd's  Single  Mirror. — Even  simpler  than  the  Fresnel  mirrors  is  the 
device  employed  by  Dr.  Lloyd.  Here  the  light  streams  from  the  source 
and  its  reflected  image  are  made  to  interfere.  The  experiment  is 
easily  repeated  with  a  strip  of  plate-glass  thirty  or  forty  centimeters 
long  and  throe  or  four  wide,  mounted  in  a  clampstand  with  its  surfiice 
vertical.  The  illuminated  slit  is  placed  a  little  beyond  the  further  end, 
and  one  or  two  millimeters  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  surface.  If  the 
eye  is  now  brought  up  to  the  opposite  end,  the  slit  and  its  reflected 
image  are  both  seen,  and  the  fringes  are  easily  found  at  this  point  with 
an  eye-piece.  Dr.  Lloyd  found  that  the  center  of  the  system  did  not 
lie  on  the  plane  of  the  surface,  as  might  be  expected,  but  was  displaced 
by  the  width  of  half  a  fringe.  This  is  due  to  the  phase  change  which 
the  light  experiences  on  reflection.  As  the  mirror  is  turnea  slowly 
about  a  vertical  axis,  the  distance  between  the  fringes  changes.  With 
the  images  close  together  they  are  broad  and  very  easily  seen ;  with 
the  images  farther  apart  they  are  very  fine,  and  only  seen  with 
difficulty.  This  piece  of  apparatus  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  work  with,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  miss  finding  the  fringes  at  the  first  attempt. 
Frosners  Bi-Prism. — In  this  experiment  the  beam  of  light  is  divided 

by  refraction  by  means  of  a 
prism  of  very  obtuse  angle, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  99rt> 

The  rays,  originally  eman- 
ating from  a  source  at  s  after 
refraction  have  directions  as 
if  they  came  from  the  two 
sources  s'  and  s\  The 
illuminated  slit  should  be 
parallel  to  the  edge  joining 
the  two  opposed  prisms. 
The  wave-length  of  the  light  can  be  approximately  determined  with 
the  bi-prism. 

If  (I  is  the  distance  of  the  source  from  the  prism,  b  is  the  distance 
of  the  plane  in  which  the  fringes  are  observed,  and  c  the  distance 
between  s^  and  .%  we  have,  if  we  call  6  the  angle  of  deviation  produced 
by  each  half  of  the  prism, 

c  =  2a  sin  8  =  2a  (/x  -  1 )  e, 

in  which  m  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  and  e  the  prism  angle. 
The  distance  of  the  nth  fringe  from  the  center  of  the  system  is  given  by 

a-\-h     X  a  +  h         X 

c        2     2a(/x-l)€     2 

which  shows  us  that  the  bi-prism  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  Fresnel 
mirrors  inclined  at  an  angle  (/x  -  l)c.  A  bi-prism  can  be  easily  made  in 
the  following  manner.  Heat  a  little  Canada  balsam  in  a  watch  glass 
over  a  small  flame  until  a  drop  becomes  nearly  solid  in  cooling.  Cut  two 
pieces  of  thin  plate  glass  measuring  1  x  2  cms.,  and  cement  them,  with 
the  long  edges  in  contact,  to  a  second  piece  of  plate  glass  with  a  little 
of  the  balsam,  pressing  the  outer  edges  into  contact  with  the  supporting 
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plate,  and  allowing  tiic  inner  edges  to  be  slightly  laisc.'d  ((j-f)  mm.  is 
about  right)  by  the  balsam  layer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100.  A  prism 
made  in  this  way  works  quite  as  well  as  those  supplied  by  opticians, 
which  are  made  of  a  single  piece  of  glass. 

In  using  the  prism,  it  should  be  mounted  ^^^^^^^g^^^;^-;;^ 

at  a  distance  of  about  40  cms.  from  the     |       -"^^^^'^^^'^^'^rrw—-         ^ 

illuminated  slit,  and  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  plates  made  parallel  to  it.    The  Fig.  100. 
fringes  can  be  found  with  the  eye  piece 

in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  mirrors,  a  little  re-adjusting  of 
the  prism  being  perhaps  necessary.  The  fringes  obtained  by  all  of  the 
devices  thus  mentioned  are  modified  by  diffraction  effects,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  waves  which  diverge  from  the  two  virtual  sources  are  not 
complete,  but  are  abruptly  cut  off  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  mirrors, 
or  at  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  prism. 

The  CoTresponding  Points  of  the  Sources. — It  is  clear  that  continuous 
interference  can  only  result  between  streams  of  light  which  come  from 
corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sources.  Our  slit  is  backed  by  a  sodium 
flame,  and  even  if  we  make  it  extremely  narrow,  the  phase  of  the 
vibration  will  by  no  means  be  constant  across  its  width.  We  must 
remember  that  tne  sodium  flame  contains  countless  vibrating  sources  of 
light,  and  continuous  interference  can  only  result  between  the  rays 
emitted  by  one  of  these  and  its  image,  or  between  the  two  images  of 
the  same  vibrator.     A  large  number  of  these  sources  will  be  comprised 

by  the  width  of  the  slit,  conse- 
quently interference  takes  place 
between  streams  of  light  which 
come  from  corresponding  parts  of 
the  images.  In  the  case  of  the 
Fresnel  mirrors  and  the  bi-prism 
the  corresponding  parts  lie  on  the 
same  side  of  the  images,  while  in 
the  case  ot  Lloyd's  single  mirror 
Fio.  101.  they   are   on   opposite   sides.     In 

the  latter  case  the  axis  of  sym- 
metry, or  the  position  of  the  central  fringe,  for  which  the  path 
difference  is  zero,  is  the  same  for  all  the  corresponding  points ;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  different  for  each  pair  of  points.  The  fringes  obtained 
with  Lloyd's  mirror  are  therefore  more  sharply  defined,  and  a  wider 
slit  can  be  used.  This  will  be  clear  by  reference  to  Fig.  101,  in  which 
Ay  B^  C  are  corresponding  points,  and  s  the  axis  of  symmetry,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  bi-prism  sources  is  seen  to  have  a  different  position 
for  each  pair  of  corresponding  points. 

Limit  to  the  Number  of  Fringes. — Very  interesting  conclusions 
regarding  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  in  the  fiame  can  be  drawn 
from  the  number  of  fringes  which  can  be  counted.  At  the  first  dark 
fringe  it  is  clear  that  we  have  destructive  interference  between  vibra- 
tions which  left  the  corresponding  points  at  the  same  instant.  At  the 
100th  dark  fringe  we  have  interference  between  a  vibration  from  one 
source  with  a  vibration  from  the  other  which  left  the  source  \QOT 
earlier,  if  T  is  the  time  of  the  vibration.     At  the  1000th  dark  fringe  we 
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have  interference  between  vibrations  which  left  the  sources  1000  T 
apart.  If  now  we  consider  that  our  molecules  execute  only  about  1000 
vibrations  without  any  abrupt  phase  change,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
have  more  than  1 000  dark  fringes ;  for,  for  a  difference  of  path  greater 
than  1 000  wave-lengths,  we  shall  have  a  train  of  waves  meeting  another 
train  which  lefb  the  source  under  different  phase  conditions,  and 
which  may  therefore  reinforce,  instead  of  destroy,  one  another.  The 
number  of  fringes  which  can  be  observed  gives  us  therefore  information 
regarding  the  number  of  regular  vibrations  performed  by  each  molecule 
before  an  abrupt  change  occurs.  Fizeau  counted  as  many  as  50,000 
fringes  in  the  case  of  sodium  light,  while  improved  apparatus  and 
methods  of  modern  times  have  raised  the  number  to  a  million  in  the 
case  of  certain  kinds  of  monochromatic  light,  from  which  we  conclude 
that  under  favourable  conditions  as  many  as  a  mOlion  vibrations  can  be 
performed  before  any  abrupt  change  takes  place.  We  can  liken  the 
molecule  to  a  tuning-fork  struck  at  regular  intervals  with  a  hammer. 
At  every  blow  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of  phase.  If  our  fork  vibrates 
3000  times  per  second,  and  we  strike  it  every  two  seconds,  we  could 
obtain  interference  with  a  path  difference  of  something  less  than  6000 
wave-lengths,  while  if  we  struck  it  but  once  in  10  seconds  the  path 
difference  could  be  increased  to  nearly  30,000  wave-lengths.  In  this 
case  the  waves  would  be  four  inches  long  and  the  maximum  path 
difference  about  2  miles.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  perform  such  an 
experiment,  but  the  analogy  is  useful. 

Shift  of  the  Fringes  by  Introduction  of  Thin  Transparent  Plate. — If 
a  thin  plate  of  some  transparent  substance  is  put  in  the  path  of  one  of 
the  interfering  streams  of  light,  the  optical  path  will  be  increased 
owing  to  the  retardation  of  the  waves  in  the  glass.  If  the  refractive 
index  is  /x  and  the  thickness  c,  the  increment  of  path  is  (/i-  l)c,  in 

which  there  are  (/x-1)-  waves.     Increasing  the  path  by  one  whole 

wave-length   will   cause   a   bright   or  dark   fringe   to   shift   into  the 
position  of  its  neighbor,  therefore  in  the  above  case  the  shift  will  be 

n  fringe  widths;    ji  =  (fi-l)     if  we  call  a  fringe  width  the  distance 
between  two  bright  fringes. 

When  the  fringes  are  formed  with  white  light  the  introduction  of 
the  plate  produces  a  somewhat  more  complicated  effect.  This  case  will 
bo  discussed  presently.  It  is  clear  that  we  can  determine  the  refractive 
index  of  a  thin  plate  if  we  know  its  thickness,  and  measure  the  shift 
of  the  fringes.  The  above  formula  only  holds  for  monochromatic  light, 
and  with  light  of  this  description  the  fringes  are  similar  in  appearance, 
and  the  shift  cannot  be  determined  if  it  exceeds  one  fringe  width, 
unless  it  can  be  produced  gradually  as  by  introducing  a  gas  slowly 
into  a  tube,  the  ends  of  which  are  closed  with  glass  plates,  and  watching 
the  drift  of  the  fringes.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  the  interferometer.  If  we  require  the  actual  distance 
through  which  the  central  fringe  is  shifted  we  can  easily  deduce  the 

expression  x  =  (/a  -  1)€-,  in  which  5  is  the  distance  between  the  sources 
and  a  the  distance  of  the  screen. 
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Interference  Fringes  with  White  Light.  Wr  huNc  tlins  far  con- 
sidered our  sources  as  sending  out  light  of  a  single  wave-length  only. 
If  we  illuminate  the  slit  with  white  light  and  examine  the  fringe  system, 
we  find  that  only  a  few  rain-bow  colored  bands  are  visible.  The  cause 
of  this  is  at  once  apparent.  The  formulae  which  we  have  deduced  for 
the  distances  between  the  fringes  show  us  that  this  distance  is  a 
function  of  A,  the  wave-length,  which  occurs  in  the  numerator  of  our 
expression  for  Xi  the  distance  of  a  given  fringe  from  the  center.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  shorter  the  wave,  the  closer  together  will  the  fringes 
lie.  If  we  assume  white  light  to  be  made  up  of  waves  of  various 
lengths,  the  fringes  will  be  out  of-step  at  every  point  save  on  the  axis 
of  symmetry.  The  central  bright  fringe  will  coincide  for  all  the  colors, 
but  since  the  red  bands  are  about  twice  as  broad  as  the  violet,  the 
bands  soon  get  completely  out-of-step,  and  we  have  practically  uniform 
illumination. 

The  condition  of  things  is  shown  in  Fig.  102,  in  which  the  red 
fringes  are  represented  by  the  unbroken  line,  the  violet  by  the  dotted 
line.  The  first  dark  fringe  on  each  side  of  the  central  bright  one  will 
therefore  be  tinged  deeply  with  violet.  The  other  colors  will  produce 
other  systems  of  bands  of  intermediate  spacing,  and  it  is  clear  that  at 


Fig.  102. 

points  a  short  distance  from  the  center,  we  shall  have  maximum  illumi- 
nation for  a  large  number  of  wave-lengths  regularly  distributed 
throughout  the  spectrum.  The  resultant  illumination  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  white  light  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  the  field 
therefore  appears  uniformly  illuminated.  Interference  is  taking  place, 
however,  in  this  region  just  as  before,  as  we  can  readily  prove  by 
substituting  a  small  spectroscope  for  the  eye-piece,  when  the  spectrum 
will  be  found  to  be  crossed  by  dark  bands  corresponding  to  the  wave- 
lengths, for  which  the  position  of  the  slit  of  the  instrument  is  a  position 
of  zero  illumination.  We  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  if 
we  consider  what  happens  if  we  place  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  on 
the  central  bright  band  and  then  move  it  slowly  out  into  the  fringe 
system.  At  the  central  bright  band  we  have  all  colors  present,  and 
consequently  see  a  continuous  spectrum.  On  moving  the  instrument 
the  slit  enters  presently  into  the  first  dark  fringe  for  violet,  and  the 
violet  of  the  spectrum  disappears.  As  we  move  the  slit  along  the 
other  colors  disappear  in  turn,  a  dark  band  moving  up  the  spectrum. 
By  the  time  that  we  reach  the  first  dark  band  for  red,  we  are  again  in 
a  region  of  maximum  illumination  for  violet,  which,  therefore,  appears 
again  as  the  dark  band  in  the  spectrum  nears  the  red  end.  It  is  clear 
that  owing  to  the  difference  of  spacing  of  the  fringes,  the  dark  bands 
will  enter  the  spectrum  at  the  violet  end  more  rapidly  than  they  leave 
it  at  the  red  end :  they  will  consequently  accumulate  in  the  spectrum, 
the  number  increasing  as  we  move  the  spectroscope  further  and  further 
away  from  the  central  band.     The  experiment  can  be  easily  performed 
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by  means  of  Lloyd's  single  mirror,  illuminating  the  slit  with  sun  or  lamp- 
light, and  substituting  a  small  pocket  spectroscope  for  the  eye-piece. 
The  instrument  should  be  mounted  in  a  clamp-stand  and  pointed 
towards  the  double  source,  the  slit  being  close  to  the  edge  of  the  plate. 
We  will  now  deduce  an  expression  for  the  number  of  bands  in  the 
spectrum.  Take  a  point  in  the  fringe  system  corresponding  to  the  nth 
maximum  for  Aj.     The  path  difference  will  be 

2 

Now  let  the  wave-length  decrease  to  A.^,  such  that  the  same  path 
difference  is  represented  by 

This  new  value  A.,  represents  the  wave-length  for  which  the  point 
is  a  minimum. 

Writing  2nAi  =  (2n4.1)^\ 

2nki  =  2nk^  -{-  Ao,  or  adding  A,  to  each  side^ 
2nAj  -  2n A.,  -  A.^  -H  Aj  =  A^ 
(A,-A^)(2n+1)  =  A„ 

This  expression  shows  us  that  the  change  in  wave-length  A,  -  Aj 
which  is  necessary  to  change  the  point  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum 
is  equal  to  the  wave-length  divided  by  2w  -f- 1.  If  h  is  large,  i.e.  if  we 
are  far  out  in  the  system,  the  necessary  change  will  be  very  small. 
For  example,  let  A^  =  0005,  and  suppose  that  we  are  at  the  50th  fringe, 
then  -OOd^ 

•0005  -  A.,  =  4-A ,  »     ^2  =  000495. 

101  ^ 

The  point  will  therefore  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  for  a  large 
number  of  wave-lengths,  within  the  range  of  the  visible  spectrum. 
Suppose  now  that  we  are  at  unknown  point  in  the  fringe  system  and 
wish  to  determine  the  path  difference. 

Let  Aj,  Ao,  A3,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  wave-lengths  (going  from  red 
to  violet)  of  the  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum. 

5  =  (2n  +  1)^'  =  (2«  +  3)^^  =  (2«  +  2p-l  )-^^. 

We  count  the  number  of  bands  between  two  widely  separated 
Fraunhofer  lines  (if  we  are  using  sunlight).  This  number  is  p  in 
the  above  equation.  Aj  and  A^  are  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lines  between 
which  we  have  p  dark  bands  ;  then 

S  =  (2/i4-l)^l  =  (2«  +  2;)-l)^". 

Suppose  p  =  50,  and  A^  =  6399  (C  line)  and  \.  =  3967  (H  line). 

Substituting  these  values,  we  find  that  ?i  —  80,  which  shows  us  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  80th  minimum  for  each  color.     From  this  we  can 
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calculate  the  path  differeDce,  which  we  find  to  be  259  half  wave-lengths 
for  the  violet  and  161  for  the  red. 

Fizeau  and  Focault  were  enabled  in  this  way  to  detect  interference 
with  a  path  difference  of  7000  waves.  This  result  has  been  interpreted 
by  many  writers  as  indicating  that  the  elementary  components  of 
white  light  must  consist  of  periodic  wave-trains,  several  thousand 
regular  vibrations  being  executed  without  abrupt  change  of  phase. 
Lord  Eaylei^h  has  shown,  however,  that  we  can  infer  nothing  whatso- 
ever about  the  regularity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  source  in  this  case, 
the  limit  of  the  number  of  bands  seen  in  the  spectroscope  depending 
solely  on  its  resolving  power.  We  shall  study  the  case  more  in  detail 
when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  white  light. 

Interference  of  Waves  of  Different  Lengths.  Light-Beats. — When 
two  tuning  forks  of  slightly  different  pitch  are  sounded  simultaneously 
we  hear  a  flutteriug  sound,  the  intensity  rising  and  falling.  The  inter- 
ference in  this  case  is  not  continuous  in  time  at  a  given  point  in  space. 
If  we  draw  two  wave-trains  of  slightly  different  wave-length  we  shall 
see  that  they  are  "in  step"  and  **out-of-step"  at  periodic  intervals. 
WTiere  they  are  in  step  we  shall  have  maximum  amplitude,  where 
they  are  out-of-step  we  shall  have  minimum  or  zero  amplitude.  As 
the  double  wave-trains  sweep  by  a  given  point  it  will  be  in  alterna- 
tion the  seat  of  large  and  small  disturbances. 

If  we  seek  for  the  optical  analogy  it  is  easy  to  see  that  two  sources  of 
monochromatic  light,  of  slightly  different  period,  should  give  us  a 
moving  system  of  interference  fringes,  any  given  point  in  space  being 
alternately  the  seat  of  maximum  and  minimum  illumination.  The 
frequency  of  the  beats  being  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two 

interfering  trains,  the  wave-length  of  the  beat  is  -- — ^. 

A  —  A 

Light-beats  have  never  been  obtained  by  uniting  two  streams  of 
light  from  sources  of  different  color.  Righi  has,  however,  performed  an 
experiment  in  which  the  frequency  of  vibration  of  one  of  the  two 
streams  of  light  which  form  a  system  of  fringes  can  be  increased  any 
desired  number  of  times  per  second  by  passing  the  light  through  a 
revolving  Nicol  prism.  This  experiment  will  be  described  in  detail  in 
the  chapter  on  Elliptical  Polarization. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  moving  fringes  observed  in 
a  MicHelson  interferometer,  as  the  back  mirror  is  advanced,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  light-beats,  the  wave-lengths  of  one  of 
the  interfering  trains  being  lessened  by  reflection  from  the  moving 
mirror  by  Doppler's  principle.  This  manner  of  regarding  the  pheno- 
menon appears  to  be  due  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Porter.  The  analogy  has 
perhaps  occurred  to  others,  but  ray  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  by 
Mr.  Porter's  note  in  Science  1905. 

The  moving  system  of  interference  fringes  which  constitute  beats 
can  be  most  beautifully  shown  by  means  of  capillary  waves  on  a 
mercury  surface,  the  disturbances  being  originated  by  two  tuning  forks 
of  slightly  different  pitch. 

Two  forks  of  the  same  pitch  are  thrown  slightly  out  of  tune  by 
fastening  small  lumps  of  soft  wax  to  the  prongs  of  one  of  them.  A 
light  bit  of  wire  is  fastened  to  a  prong  of  each  fork,  and  after  setting 
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the  forks  in  vibration,  the  tips  of  the  wires  are  dipped  into  the  surface 
of  clean  mercury.  The  hyperboloid  fringes  will  be  seen  to  be  in 
motion,  sweeping  around  in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  Between  the 
wire  points  they  will  be  observed  to  travel  from  one  vibrating  point 
towards  the  other.  If  the  wax  lumps  are  removed,  the  fringes  immedi- 
ately become  motionless.  The  phenomenon  can  be  projected  on  a 
screen  to  advantage,  by  reflecting  the  light  down  upon  the  mercury 
surface,  and  thence  to  the  screen  through  a  projecting  lens,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  mirrors  or  large  reflecting  prisms. 

Achromatic  Interference  Fringes. — As  we  have  seen,  the  fringes 
obtained  with  Lloyd^s  mirror  and  a  source  illuminated  with  white 
light,  soon  blend  into  a  uniformly  illuminated  field,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  distance  between  the  maxima  and  minima  varies  with 
the  color.  If  by  some  artifice  we  can  make  the  widths  of  the  fringes 
the  same,  the  system  will  become  achromatic,  and  we  can  count  a 
large  number  of  fringes  even  with  white  light.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  using,  as  our  source,  a  short  spectrum  with  its  blue  end 
towards  the  reflecting  plate.  The  blue  sources  will  thus  be  closer 
together  than  the  red,  and  if  the  adjustments  are  right  the  blue 
sources  will  give  fringes  of  the  same  width  as  the  red,  which  are 
farther  apart. 

The  condition  is  best  realized  by  employing  a  diffraction  grating 
and  a  lens  to  form  the  spectrum.  A  vertical  slit  is  illuminated  with 
sun  or  arc  light,  and  a  glass  grating  with  two  or  three  thousand  lines 

to  the  inch,  combined  with  a 
lens  of  four  or  five  inches  focus, 
is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
sei-ies  of  diffraction  spectra  on  a 
card  mounted  in  the  focal  plane 
of  the  lens.  The  card  should 
be  perforated  with  a  small  hole 
through  which  the  light  of  one 
of  the  first  order  spectra  is 
allowed  to  pass.  The  Lloyd 
plate  is  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  furnish  a  reflected 
image  of  the  spectrum,  the  blue 
end  of  which  is  turned  towards 
the  original  spectrum,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  103.  The  reflecting  sur- 
face should  be  pointed  exactly 
at  the  central  image  formed  by 
the  gi-ating  and  lens,  if  perfect 
jichroniatization  is  desired.  The 
Fig.  lOH.  fringes  are  viewed  as  before  with 

an  eye-piece,  a  little  adjusting 
of  the  plate  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  completely  fill  the  field 
of  view  with  fine  black  and  white  lines. 

If  the  spectrum  is  formed  by  a  prism  of  about  20',  which  can 
be  made  of  plate  glass,  and  filled  with  water,  less  perfect  achromatiza- 
tion  is  obtained,  still  a  large  number  of  fringes  can  be  seen. 
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The  spectrum  in  this  case  can  be  virtual,  i,e.  no  lens  need  be  used, 
the  prism  being  mounted  between  the  slit  and  the  mirror,  as  shown 
in  the  second  diagram  (Fig.  103).  If  the  prism  is  placed  between 
the  mirror  and  the  eye-piece  no  achromatization  results,  for  in  this 
case  the  two  spectra  are  not  opposed. 

Introduction  of  Thin  Transparent  Plate. — As  we  have  just  seen, 
a  plate  of  thickness  e  and  refractive  index  /x  shifts  the  central  fringe 
for  monochromatic  light  through  a  distance 

a-  =  (/i-l)€^. 

This  distance  will  be  different  for  the  diflferent  colored  systems,  since 
fjL  varies  with  the  wave-length,  and  there  will  therefore  be  no  point 
at  which  the  waves  of  all  lengths  will  arrive  in  the  same  phase,  or, 
in  other  words,  there  will  bo  no  strictly  achromatic  fringe. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  system  of  colored  fringes  with  a  central 
band  which  appears  nearly  achromatic,  the  determining  condition  of 
which  is  not  that  the  path  difference  be  equal  to  zero,  but  that  the 
change  in  phase  with  change  of  A  be  a  minimum. 

Let  the  distance  of  the  approximately  achromatic  fringe  from  the 
original  centre  of  the  system  be  x. 

The  geometrical  path  difference  at  this  point,  disregarding  the  plate, 

xs 
is  — ,  using  the  same  notation  as  before.     The  actual  optical  difference 

ocs 
of  path  is  —  -  (/x  -  1)€,  since  the  shift  is  towards  the  side  on  which  the 

plate  is  introduced,  and  the  original  short  path  is  lengthened  by  the 

introduction  of  the  plate.     Now  (/x  -  1)€  is  a  function  of  A.,  and  we  will 

write  it  /(A).     The  difference  of  phase  at  the  point  in  question  for 

xs 
amy  value  of  A  will  be,  writing  Z)  =  (/x~  1)€=/(A)  and  //  =  — , 

A 

The  required  condition  of  minimum  phase  variation  with  A  is  given 
by  differentiating  this  expression  with  respect  to  A  and  equating  to 

zero ;  performing  the  operation  we  get,  putting  /'(A)=  •^.^ 

The  central  fringe  corresponding  to  wave-length  A  is  shifted  by  the 
plate  to  the  position  of  the  nth  fringe  given  by 

(^~l)e_/(A) 

''~~~a"~~"a"* 

By  our  original  supposition  regarding  the  position  of  the  shifted 
achromatic  (approximately)  fringe  it  occupies  the  position  of  a  fringe 
of  order  n'  given  by 
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and  is  therefore  shifted  relatively  to  central  fringe  for  monochromatic 

light  of  wave-length  X  by  a  number  of  fringes  given  by  «'  -n=  -f{X), 

The  variation  of  /x  with  A.  is  well  expressed  in  the  present  case  by 

the  equation  fi  =  A  +  j^i 

which  we  shall  discuss  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
•dispersion. 

/(X)  =  (,x-1)^, 

2Bt 


M  -n  = 


A3"' 


which  shows  us  that  the  shift  of  the  approximately  achromatic  fringe 
obtained  with  white  light,  with  respect  to  the  central  fringe  obtained 
with  monochromatic  light  of  wave-length  A,  varies  inversely  as  the 
cube  of  the  wave-length,  and  directly  as  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  formula  when  we  come  to 
the  subject  of  the  interferometer. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  shifting  of  the  region  of  fringe  visibility 
far  out  into  the  system  was  observed  by  Wood  ^  in  studying  the  dis- 
persion of  sodium  vapor  with  the  interferometer.  The  path  difference 
under  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  interference  fringes  with  the  D^ 
light  of  a  helium  tube  can  be  nearly  trebled  by  the  introduction  of  a 
small  amount  of  sodium  vapor  into  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfering 
beams.  This  development  of  fringes  far  out  in  the  system  by  the 
dispersive  action  of  the  vapor  is  accompanied  by  their  complete  dis- 
appearance at  the  center  of  the  system,  where  the  difference  of  path  is 
zero. 

The  introduction  of  a  medium  into  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfering 
beams  causes  a  shift  of  the  fringe  system  as  a  whole,  and  if  the  medium 
is  dispersing,  the  shifts  will  be  different  for  the  different  colors.  The 
red,  green,  and  blue  fringes,  which  are  out-of-step  at  a  given  point, 
may  thus  be  brought  into  coincidence  by  the  inequality  of  their 
respective  displacements.  In  this  case,  however,  since  the  systems  are 
shifted  as  a  whole,  the  fringes  will  be  thrown  out-of-step  at  the  center 
of  the  system,  consequently  we  have  obtained  an  increased  visibility 
far  out  in  the  system  at  the  expense  of  visibility  at  the  center.  Now 
the  helium  light  is  very  near  the  D  lines  of  sodium,  and  sodium  vapor, 
in  this  region  of  the  spectrum  has  a  dispersive  power  so  great  that  a 
prism  of  it  giving  the  same  deviation  as  a  60*  glass  prism  (if  it  could 
be  formed)  would  separate  two  lines  only  J^^  as  far  apart  as  the  D  lines, 
by  an  amount  as  great  as  the  distance  between  the  red  and  the  greenish- 
blue  of  the  spectrum  yielded  by  the  glass  prism.  This  enormous 
dispersive  power  may  well  be  expected  to  modify  profoundly  the 
appearance  of  the  fringe  system  produced  even  with  light  as  mono- 
chromatic as  that  of  the  D.^  line.     That  a  change  is  produced  depends 

^  **  Achromatization  of  approximately  monochromatic  interference  fringes  by  a 
highly  dispersive  medium,"  Phil.  Mag.,  September  1904. 
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on  the  tact  tliat  no  lii^ht  is  ahsoliuclv  iiiniiochroniaiic.  the  tinesL 
spectrum  lines  having  an  appreciable  width.  We  can  thus  consider  the 
2)3  light  as  an  extremely  short  spectrum,  and  apply  the  same  reasoning 
as  in  the  case  of  a  thin  transparent  plate  introduced  into  the  path  of 
one  of  the  interfering  streams  of  white  light. 

The  treatment  will  be  better  understood  after  a  study  of  the  inter- 
ferometer and  the  resolution  of  spectral  lines,  but  it  is  given  here,  on 
account  of  the  identity  of  the  phenomenon  with  the  displacement  of  the 
white  center.  The  helium  fringes  under  ordinary  circumstances  dis- 
appear when  the  path  difference  is  between  1*5  and  2  cms.,  there  being 
no  recurrence  of  visibility  by  further  increment  of  path  difference  as  in 
the  case  of  sodium  light.  We  must  therefore  regard  the  helium  (DJ) 
line  as  a  single  line  of  finite  breadth  or  a  close  group  of  lines.  In 
Fig.  104  let  £C  represent  the  intensity  curve  of  the  helium  light,  C 


Fig.  104. 

being  the  edge  of  shorter  wave-length.  Immediately  above  we  have  a 
schematic  representation  of  the  fringe  system,  with  its  center  at  A. 
Light  from  the  side  B  of  the  D^  line  will  produce  the  fringes  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  which  are  farther  apart  than  the  fringes  formed  by 
the  light  of  shorter  wave-length  coming  from  the  side  C  of  the  line. 
There  will,  in  addition,  be  an  infinite  number  of  other  systems  formed 
by  light  of  wave-lengths  intermediate  between  B  and  C  which  are 
indicated  by  light  shading. 

Now  suppose  sodium  vapor  to  be  introduced  into  one  path  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  whole  system  shifted  slightly  to  the  left  in 
consequence.  Owing  to  the  enormous  dispersive  power  of  the  vapor, 
the  dotted  system  (longer  A's)  will  be  shifted  more  than  the  other,  since 
the  2)3  line  lies  on  the  blue  side  of  the  sodium  absorption-band,  and  the 
change  in  the  velocity  of  the  light  is  greatest  for  the  longest  waves, 
namely,  those  on  the  B  side  of  the  line.  The  result  of  this  dispersive 
action  is  that  the  fringes  are  brought  into  step  at  a  point  D,  to  the  right 
of  the  center,  thrown  out-of-step  at  the  center  and  still  more  out-of- 
step  to  the  left  of  the  center. 

The  achflbmatizing  action  of  the  sodium  vapor  is  most  beautifully 
shown  if  we  illuminate  the  interferometer  with  white  light. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  only  two  or  three  black  and  white  fringes 
are  seen,  bordered  on  each  side  by  perhaps  a  dozen  rainbow-colored 
bands,  which  fade  rapidly  into  a  uniform  illumination.  If  sodium 
vapor  is  formed  in  one  of  the  interferometer  paths,  the  colored  fringes 
rapidly  achromatize,  and  increase  in  number,  breaking  up,  however. 
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into  groups  as  shown  in  Fig.  105.  As  the  density  of  the  vapor 
increases  the  number  of  groups  increAses,  each  group,  however,  con- 
taining fewer  fringes.  The  position  of  the  center  of  the  grouped 
system  drifts  in  the  same  direction  as  the  point  of  maximum  vuibility 
in  the  provious  experiments. 
The  explanation  of  the  altered  appearance  of  the  fringes  in  this  case 
is  not  as   simple  as   in   those 


previously  considered. 
dealing  with  two  wide  ranges  of 
wave-lengths  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  absorption-band.  The 
fringe  shifts  of  the  two  spectral 
regions  will  be  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, while  the  drifts  of  the 
points  of  maximum  visibility 
will  be  in  the  same  direction. 
Each  set  will  be  more  or  lees 

Sierfectly  achromatized,  and  in  the  region  in  which  they  overlap  we 
lave  a  periodic  visibility,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  widths  of  the 
frinces  of  the  two  systems. 

Tne    following   treatment,  which    is   rigorans,    has   been    given    by 
Lord  Eayleigh. 

"The  remarkiible  shift  of  the  bands  of  helium  light  when  a  layer 
of  sodium  vapoui'  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfering 

Sucils,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  displacement  of  the  white  center 
ind  by  Airy  and  Stokes  to  follow  the  insertion  of  a  thin  plate  of 
glass.  If  D  denote  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  /i  its  refractive 
index,  (/I  -  1 )  Z)  is  the  retardation  due  to  tlie  insertion  of  the  plate, 
and  if  .^  be  the  relative  retardation  due  to  other  causes,  the  whole 

relative  retardation  is              p  ,  /       i  \  n  /<  v 

M +  (1^-1)0, (1) 

in  which  R  and  D  are  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the  wave-length  A, 
while  /I  does  depend  upon  it.     The  order  of  the  band  (n)  is  given  by 

"-"     ^   A       " t^> 

For  the  achromatic  band  in  the  case  of  white  light,  or  for  the  place 
of  greatest  distinctness  when  the  bands  are  formed  with  light  approxi- 
mately homogeneous,  »  must  be  stationary  as  \  varies,  i.e. 


For  a  small  range  of  w 


ve-length  we  may  write 


_Rjj^^^^^^U-l)D 


R  +  (^-\)D    fi\ 


A/    ,/^     R  +  (^^-\)D\ 
Lo  \    UK,,  A„  / 
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Tt^e-  achromatic  band  occurs,  not  when  the  whole  relative  retardation 
(1)  vanishes,  but  when 

R-i-(p.,-l)D  =  Dk,^ (5) 

If  D  be  great  enough,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  shift  that  may  be  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  the  dispersive  plate. 

As  Schuster  has  especially  emphasized,  the  question  here  is  really 
one  of  the  groujp-velmty.  Approximately  homogeneous  light  consists 
of  a  train  of  waves  in  which  the  amplitude  and  wave-length  slowly 
vary.  A  local  peculiarity  of  amplitude  or  wave-length  travels  in  a 
dispersive  medium  with  the  group  and  not  with  the  ?«?a«?e-velocity ; 
and  the  relative  retardation  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the 
relative  retardation  of  the  groups.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
obvious  that,  what  is  to  be  made  to  vanish  is  not  (1),  in  which  /x  is 
the  ratio  of  wave-velocities  VJV,  but  that  derived  from  it  by  replacing 
/x  by  UqIU^  or  by  ^JU,  where  ^is  the  group-velocity  in  the  dispersive 
medium.  In  vacuum  the  distinction  between  U^  and  V^  disappears,  but 
in  the  dispersive  medium 

"-'-T ■ <»)' 

k  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave-length  in  the  medium.     If  we  denote 
as  usual  the  wave-length  in  vacuo  by  A, 


<i 


27r/x_27rr^ 
A    "    AT* 


(7) 


Accordindv                  ^ -  Zo^  __d{f^/>^)  _  »  _  x^^^  ^8^ 

Accoramgiy  U  " d{kV)- d{\ixr^    ^dk ^^^ 

Substituting  this  for  ft  in  (1),  we  see  that  the  position  of  the  most 
distinct  band  is  given  by 

i^+(/'-l-A^)^  =  0, (9) 

in  agreement  with  (5)." 

Ihstribntion  of  Pluise  over  Small  Area  iUuminated  by  Source  of 
Finite  Size. — In  Young's  celebrated  experiment,  where  interference 
was  observed  between  the  diffracted  rays  coming  through  two  pin- 
holes illuminated  by  sunlight  coming  from  another  small  hole,  it 
is  clear  that  the  phase  of  the  vibration  must  be  the  same  at  the 
two  pin-holes.  If  the  source  of  light  were  infinitely  small,  the  phase 
relation  between  the  vibrations  passing  through  the  two  holes  would 
be  permanent,  even  if  the  holes  were  widely  separated,  but  if  the 
source  has  finite  size,  as  is  always  the  case,  this  will  not  be  true.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear.  The  vibration  at  each  hole  is  the  resultant 
of  the  disturbances  coming  from  the  various  points  of  the  source, 
and  this  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the  holes.  We  will  now  derive 
an  expression  for  the  maximum  distance  allowable  between  the  holes, 
in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  source  and  its  distance,  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  area  over  which  we  can  regard  the  phase  as  constant. 

» Theory  of  Sound,  §  191,  1877. 
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Fig.  106. 


Suppose  we  have  a  luminous  sphere  (Fig.  106),  the  sun  for  example, 

with  its  center  at  0,  The  vibra- 
tion at  P,  a  point  on  a  sphere 
concentric  with  this,  is  the  resultant 
of  all  the  separate  disturbances  com- 
ing from  the  source.  If  we  take 
another  point  infinitely  near  P,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  shall  have  the  same 
resultant,  while  at  a  point  P,  the 
resultant  is  clearly  different  owing 
to  the  changes  in  the  lengths  of  the 
paths  over  which  the  component 
vibrations  travel.  What  we  require 
is  the  maximum  distance  between 
P  and  F  consistent  with  uniform 
phase. 

The  vibrations  from  a  point  A  on 

the  luminous  sphere  will   reach  in 

the  same  time  a  circle  described  on 

the   outer   sphere,   passing  through 

P,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  OA,  since  all  points  on  it 

are  equidistant  from  A, 

We  now  construct  two  other  circles  on  the  outer  sphere,  one  just 
within,  the  other  without  the  first  circle,  such  that  their  distances 
from  A  differ  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  wave-length  from  ttie 
distance  of  the  first  circle.  This  will  give  us  a  narrow  circular  zone, 
over  which  the  phase,  due  to  vibrations  coming  from  A^  is  constant 
The  width  of  this  zone  will  be  represented  by 

hk 
sin  a 

in  which  a  is  the  angle  subtended  from  F  hy  AOy  and  x  is  the  holf 
width  of  the  zone :  h  is  a  small  fraction  which  should  not  be  over  J. 

P,  however,  receives  vibrations  from  all  other  points  on  the  luminoo* 
hemisphere,  and  for  each  one  of  these  we  can  construct  a  zone  passing 
through  P  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  There  will  be  a  small  are* 
around  P  common  to  all  the  zones,  over  which  the  resultant  phas^ 
due  to  all  the  vibrations  will  be  the  same.  The  largest  value  whict* 
sin  a  can  have  is  attained  when  the  luminous  point  considered  is  at  p9 

when  sin  «  =  t;»  in  which  p  is  the  radius  of  the  source  and  B  the  radius 

of  the  large  sphere.  Inserting  this  value  in  the  above  equation  gives 
us  the  serai-diamcter  of  the  small  area  which  we  are  after.  The 
diameter  of  the  area  is  given  by 

if  we  take  h=^^. 


2:r  = 


Since  ^'   represents  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  luminous  source 

^vhen  viewed  from  P,  we  can  say  in  general  that  the  phase  can  h^ 
considered  constant  over  a  circular  area  not  greater  in  diameter  tbA0 
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bhe  wave-length- of  iight  divided  by  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
source.     In  the  case  of  sunlight  ~=tan  16' =  '005,  and  A.  =  '0005  mm. 

2x  =    ^-    =  Oo  mm. 
•01 

In  ordinary  sunlight,  therefore,  the  phase  is  the  same  over  an  area 
measuring  only  '05  mm.  in  diameter,  or  in  a  square  millimeter  there 
are  400  different  states  of  vibration.  We  can  easily  apply  our  formula 
to  Young's  experiment.  Suppose  we  form  an  image  of  the  sun  with 
a  lens  of  5  mm.  focus.      Its  diameter  will  be  '05  mm.  and  from  a 

distance  of  1  meter  ^  will  be  '00005. 

The  diameter  of  our  circle  of  similar  phase  will  be  5  mm.,  i,e,  the 
two  pin-holes  should  not  be  over  5  mm.  apart  if  we  are  to  regard  them 
as  similar  sources,  which  is  the  condition  which  we  must  fulfil  if  we 
wish  to  obtain  interference  fringes. 

Interference  Fringes  when  ^e  Sources  are  in  Line. — If  we  consider 
the  hyperboloid  fringes  formed  in  space  when  waves  radiate  in  all 
<iirections  from  two  similar  sources,  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular 


s*:;.r:- 


•  mmmmm M ^a* *•'_  . 


Fig.  107. 


^  t*he  line  joining  the  sources,  the  maxima  and  minima  form  circles 
l^ich  have  a  common  center  on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  joining 
^^  sources.  We  can  easily  see  how  this  happens  if  we  repeat  the 
s^p^eriment  with  the  string  exploring  the  region  around  the  line  which 
>iris  the  two  tacks. 
F'ringes  of  this  description  were  obtained  by  Meslin  (Compi.  RenduSy 


=£ 


S, 


Fig.  108. 


^893)  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Billet 

*P^it  lens.     This  instrument  consists  of  a  double  convex  lens,  cut  in 

^ves,  the  two  portions  being  slightly  separated,  so  as  to  form  two 

images  s,,  $2  of  the  source,  the  fringes  being  observed  in  the  plane  X 

(Fig.  107).    By  displacing  one  of  the  halves  as  shown  in  Fig.  108  the 

purees  are  brought  into  the  line  of  sight.     The  fringes  will  be  circles 

in  this  case,  but  they  will  not  be  found  as  before  in  the  plane  Xy  since 

^^e  beams  from  the  two  sources  do  not  overlap,  but  in  the  plane  X' 

^ween  the  sources,  where  overlapping   occurs.     This  is  in   reality 

interference  between   waves   radiating   from  a  source,   with    waves 

^^nverging  to  a  similar  source. 
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There  are  other  methods  by  which  two  similar  sources  in  line 
be  obtained. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  conditions  could  be  e^ 
fulfilled  by  putting  a  very  minute  source  of  monochromatic  ligh 
front  of  and  close  to  a  silvered  reflecting  surface.  A  minute  ele< 
flame,  obtained  by  passing  the  discharge  of  a  small  induction 
between  two  metal  points  charged  with  sodium,  and  mounted  ^ 
close  together,  would  apparently  fulfil  the  conditions.  If  the  ex] 
ment  is  tried,  no  fringes  are  seen  however.  This  is  possibly  du 
the  impossibility  of  getting  the  source  small  enough,  but  more  probi 
a  rather  peculiar  factor  comes  into  play.  The  light  which  forms 
reflected  image  leaves  the  flame  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  str 
with  which  it  is  to  interfere.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  can  consider 
sources  similar  in  this  case.  If  we  were  dealing  with  a  single  sod 
molecule  the  case  would  be  difl*erent,  but  we  must  remember  that 
sodium  flame  has  the  power  of  absorbing  precisely  the  radiations  w! 
it  emits,  consequently  we  should  have  more  light  from  the  bad 
the  flame  in  the  case  of  the  reflected  image,  while  the  direct  b 
would  consist  chiefly  of  light  from  the  front  of  the  flame.  Interfen 
between  these  two  portions  is  obviously  impossible.  There  are  o 
objections  to  the  arrangement,  as  a  little  consideration  will  show. 

If,  however,  we  reflect  a  point  source  of  light  at  two  parallel  surf 
we  have  beams  capable  of  interfering  and  producing  circular  frin 
The  reflecting  surfaces  must  be  equidistant,  i.e.  parallel,  and 
incidence  normal.  The  axis  of  the  circular  fringe  system  will  t 
coincide  with  the  ray  normal  to  the  surfaces,  and  an  eye-piece  car 
be  brought  into  such  a  position  as  to  show  the  circular  maxima 
minima. 

If  the  reflecting  surfaces  are  half-silvered,  that  is  coated  with  a 
of  silver  of  such  thickness  as  to  reflect  and  transmit  equal  quanti 
of  light,  the  circular  fringes  can  be  seen  when  an  eye-piece  is  1 
behind  the  plates.  The  distance  between  the  source  and  its  vin 
image  formed  by  a  double  reflection  between  the  plates,  is  twice 
distance  between  the  reflecting  surfaces.  This  device  is  essentially 
form  of  interferometer  designed  by  Fabry  and  Perot,  and  will 
discussed  more  in  detail  presently. 

Interference  Fringes  along  Caustics. — In  the  chapter  on  Heflect 
we  have  seen  that  the  caustic  surfaces  are  traced  by  the  cusped  wi 
fronts.    Just  within  the  caustic  we  therefore  have  two  wave-froi 

which  travel  obliquely  with  respect  to  e 

other,  and  which  came  originally  from 

same  source.    Let  c,  c'  be  the  caustic  tra 

by  the  cusped  waves,  the  crests  of  wh 

are  represented  by  solid  lines,  the  trou 

by  dotted  lines  (Fig.  109).     Along  the  1 

A  we  have  crests  meeting  troughs,  an* 

consequent  destructive  interference,  wl 

along  the  line  B  we  have  similar  phai 

and  maximum  illumination.     It  is  clear  from  the  diagram  that 

interference  is  between  a  portion  of  the  wave  which  has  passed  throi 

a  focus  with  one  which  is  converging  to  a  focus,  the  condition  bei 


Fig.  109. 
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similar  in  some  respects  to  experiment  with  the  Billet  split  lens, 
described  in  the  previous  section.  These  fringes  are  easily  seen  by 
concentrating  sunlight  upon  a  pin  hole  and  reflecting  the  light  from 
an  oblique  concave  mirror.  The  fringes  will  be  found  in  the  region 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  focal  lines,  i.e.  along  the 
caustic. 

Interference  of  Polarized  Light. — The  study  of  the  interference  of 
polarized  light  was  taken  up  by  Fresnel  and  Arago  in  1816.  Young's 
explanation  of  the  colors  of  thin  plates  of  doubly  refracting  substances 
in  polarized  light  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  Fresnel.  The  non- 
appearance of  color  in  the  absence  of  the  polaiizer  and  analyzer  had 
not  been  accounted  for.  Young's  explanation  being  simply  that  the 
color  was  produced  by  interference  between  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary rays  emerging  from  the  thin  plate. 

Fresnel  made  as  a  preliminary  experiment  the  following.  Employing 
a  thin  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bi-prism,  he 
looked  for  interference  fringes  in  the  overlapping  portion  of  the  two 
bundles  of  rays  into  which  the  doubly  refracting  crystal  divided  the 
incident  light.  He  had,  what  amounted  to  two  similar  sources  of  light, 
radiating  beams  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  No  fringes 
were  observed.  To  compensate  for  the  path  difference  resulting  from 
the  difference  of  retardation  between  the  two  rays,  Fresnel  placed  a 
glass  plate  of  calculated  thickness  in  the  path  of  the  least  retarded 
beam.  This  seemed  necessary  to  Fresnel,  because  at  the  time  he  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  interference  was  possible  under  conditions 
invohing  considerable  difference  of  path.  The  introduction  of  the 
retarding  plate  gave  rise  however  to  diffraction  fringes,  which  made  it 
difficult  to  draw  conclusions. 

Fresnel  accordingly  modified  the  experiment,  reflecting  the  light 
after  its  passage  through  the  crystal,  from  a  glass  plate  of  such  thick- 
ness that  the  path  difference  between  rays  reflected  from  the  front  and 
^ck  surface  was  the  same  as  the  path  difference  between  the  ordinary 
^d  extraordinary  rays  emerging  from  the  crystal  plate.  This  ar- 
rangement might  be  expected  to  show  interference  between  the 
ordmary  ray  reflected  from  the  front  surface  of  the  glass  plate  and  the 
extraordinary  ray  reflected  from  the  back  surface,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  a  fringe  system.  A  still  better  arrangement  was  then  tried  by 
^»]esnel,  consisting  of  two  crystals  of  equal  thickness  with  their 
principal  sections  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  ordinary  ray 
from  the  first  crystal  is  refracted  as  an  extraordinary  ray  in  the  second 
*Dd  vice  versa,  the  result  being  two  beams  polarized  at  right  angles  to 
^h  other  with  no  path  difference  between  them :  in  this  case  also  no 
fringes  were  observed.  These  experiments  established  the  fact  that 
^he  two  beams  of  light  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  into 
^hich  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  divides  ordinary  ligbt,  are  incapable 
^f  interfering.  Arago  then  devised  an  experiment  in  which  the 
two  polanzed  rays  were  obtained  independently  of  double  refrac- 
tion. Two  |)araliel  slits  in  close  proximity  were  illuminated  as  in 
J^oung*8  experiment,  and  behind  each  was  placed  a  pile  of  mica  plates 
^  the  polarizing  angle.  By  rotating  either  of  the  piles  the  trans- 
^tted  polarized  ray  could  be  set  at  any  angle.     It  was  found  that 
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when  the  planes  of  polarization  were  parallel,  fringes  were  produced, 
but  when  the  planes  were  at  right  angles  the  illumination  was 
uniform.^ 

Fresnel  then  devised  a  very  beautiful  modification  of  the  experiment 
A  selenite  plate  was  placed  in  front  of  the  two  slits,  and  a  set  of 
fringes  produced  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  slits  alone.  Becaose 
of  the  selenite  plate  we  must  regard  each  slit  as  sending  two  beams 
polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  two  ordinary  beams  bein£ 
polarized  parallel  to  each  other  interfere  and  form  a  fringe  system,  and 
the  two  extraordinary  rays,  being  also  polarized  parallel,  give  rise  to  &  , 
second  system  superposed  on  the  first.  If  now  two  beams  polarized  at 
right  angles  were  capable  of  interfering,  we  should  have  a  set  of  fringes 
due  to  the  interference  of  an  ordinary  beam  from  one  slit,  with  an 
extraordinary  beam  from  the  other  slit,  and  since  the  retardation  of 
the  two  in  the  selenite  plate  is  different,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
path  difference,  and  the  fringe  system  would  be  displaced  with  reference 
to  the  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact  two  systems  would  be  found,  one  to 
the  left,  the  other  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  original  system.  These  extra 
fringe  systems  were  not  found  however. 

Fresnel  then  cut  the  selenite  plate  in  two  between  the  slits,  and 
turned  one  half  through  a  right  angle.  By  this  device  the  ordinary 
ray  from  one  slit  was  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polarization 
as  the  extraordinary  ray  from  the  other :  the  two  sets  interfered  and 
produced  two  systems  of  fringes  displaced  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
original  system,  owing  to  the  retardation  of  the  ordinary  ray  on  the 
extraordinary.  These  experiments  establish  the  first  of  the  Fresnel- 
Arago  laws  that  "  Two  rays  polarized  parallel  will  interfere,  while  two 
rays  polarized  at  a  right  angle  will  not." 

Fresnel  and  Arago  then  showed  by  a  modification  of  the  last  experi* 
ment  that  two  rays  polarized  at  right  angles,  obtained  from  ordinary 
light,  can  be  made  parallel  without  thereby  acquiring  the  property 
of  interfering.  The  two  piles  of  mica  plates  were  placed  behind  the 
slits  in  such  positions  that  the  rays  were  polarized  at  a  right  angle, 
and  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  was  mounted  behind  them,  with  its 
principal  section  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  planes  of  polarization. 
This  crystal  resolved  each  of  the  two  plane  polarized  beams  into  two 
rectangularly  polarized  components  of  equal  intensity.     At  first  sight 

it  might  appear  as  if  we  had  here  exactly  the 
same  conditions  that  we  had  in  the  last  experi- 
ment ;  that  is,  each  slit  furnishes  two  equally 
intense  rectangularly  polarized  beams  which 
would  interfere  in  pairs  and  produce  fringes. 
Fresnel  found,  however,  that  no  fringes  were 
formed.  Let  us  see  wherein  the  difference  lies. 
We  will  begin  by  assuming  ordinary  light  to 
consist  of  plane  polarized  light,  the  plane  of 
,,      ..Q  polarization   changing  constantly   with  grea^ 

rapidity.      Suppose   at   a   given  moment  th« 
plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  incident  on  the  slits  to  be  represented 


^  Two  plates  of  tourmaline  furnish  an  easier  means  of  repeating  this  experiment- 
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by  the  line  AB  (Fig.  IK.)):  furtheniiore,  let  /////''  ami  n/i  l>e  the  planes 
of  polarization  of  the  beams  transmitted  by  the  mica  plates.      The 
vibration  0£  is  resolved   into  the  vibrations  on'  and  oni  ;   one  pile 
of  plates   transmits   the  former  and  the  other  pile  the  latter  com- 
pODOot.      We  thus  have  beams  from  the  slits  polarized  at  a  right 
angle  to  each  other.     Wo  will  now  bring  them  into  the  same  plane 
by  means  of  the  doubly  refracting  crystal,  which  we  will  suppose 
to  be  tourmaline,  since  this  crystal  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
one  of  the  rectangularly  polarized  components  into  which  it  divides 
a  ray.     Suppose  the  crystal  so  placed  that  the  plane  of  the  trans- 
mitted vibration  is  parallel  to   the   plane   of  the  vibration   of  the 
incident  light  (which  we  consider  plane  polarized)  for  an  infinitesimal 
of  time.     Call  this  plane  AB  as  before 
(Pig.  Ill),      an'   will  be  resolved   into 
components,  one  of  which,  oJ,  is  trans- 
mitted, and  om'  is  also    resolved  into 
two  components,   one   of  which,  oe,   is 
transmitted.     These   two  beams  are  of 
equal  intensity  and  polarized  in  the  same 
plane,  and  will  accordingly  produce  a 
set  of  fringes.      And    now  comes  the 
important  point. 

The  pUme  of  polarization  of  the  in- 
cident light  is  changing  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  all  the  time.  In  the 
next  infinitesimal  of  time  suppose  the 
plane  turned  through  a  right  angle  to 
the  position  A'R.  The  piles  of  mica 
plates  resolve  this  into  ori  and  om  at  right 
^les  to  each  other.  The  tourmaline 
plate  only  transmits  the  components 
which  are  parallel  to  AB^  namely,  od  and  od',  which  do  not  coincide, 
but  have  a  phase  difference  of  180.  The  two  equally  intense  beams 
give  rise  to  a  set  of  fringes  as  before,  but  a  phase  difi*ereiice  of  180 
exists  between  them,  the  maxima  fall  in  the  places  occupied  by  the 
minima  of  the  previous  case.  The  non-interference  of  two  beams 
PcAuiied  at  a  right  angle,  obtained  from  ordinary  light  and  brought 
to  the  same  plane  of  polarization,  is  then  only  apparent.  What  we 
^ly  have  are  maxima  and  minima,  which  change  i)lace  as  rapidly  as 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  ordinary  light  changes,  and  the  result 
is  uniform  illumination.  Were  it  possible  to  take  an  absolutely 
instantaneous  photograph  of  the  illuminated  field  we  should  probably 
find  the  fringes. 

If  two  beams  of  light  polarized  at  right  angles  were  derived  origin- 
ally  from  a  polarized  bean^,  they  will  interfere  when  brought  into 
the  same  plane  of  polarization. 

This  is  simply  the  permanent  condition  of  what  in  the  previous 
^  existed  only  for  an  infinitesimal  of  time,  and  was  experimentally 
investigated  by  Fresnel,  who  found  that  the  position  of  the  maxima 
in  the  fringe  system  depended  on  whether  the  plane,  into  which  the 
^y8  polarized  at  right  angles  were  brought,  was  parallel  or  at  right 
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angles  to  the  originnl  plane,  a  phase  difference  of  180  being  introduced 
in  the  latter  case,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  FreBnfll  Arago  Lava.^These  results  can  be  summed  up  into 
what  are  known  as  the  Fresnel  Arago  laws. 

1 .  Two  rays  polarized  in  the  same  plane  interfere  in  the  sanie 
manner  as  oi'dinary  light. 

2.  Two  rays  pokrized  at  right  angles  do  not  interfere. 

3.  Two  rays  polarized  at  right  angles  (obtained  from  ordinary  light), 
and  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polarization,  do  not  interfere  in 
the  ordinary  sense. 

,  .-^■'5~Two  rays  polarized  at  right  angles  (obtained  from  plane  polarized 
light)  interfere  when  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polarization. 

5.  In  the  lattei'  case,  under  certain  conditions,  .half  a  wave-length, 
correaponding  lo  the  phase  diSerence  of  180,  must  be  addM  to  the 
path  diHerencc. 

Mach's  Experiment. —The  Fresnel-Arago  experiments  were  repeated 
with  certain  modifications,  including  prismatic  separation,  by  E.  Mach, 
who  devised  a  single  piece  of  apparatus  for  demonstraling  exjieri- 
menially  all  five  of  the  laws.  The  arrangement  was  as  follows  :  The 
slit  of  a  spectrometer  is  replaced  by  a  pin-hole,  on  which  white  light 
is  concentrated,  and  the  telescope  directed  so  as  to  view  this  point 
source.  The  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  is  furnished  with  a  direct 
vision  prism,  which  draws  out  the  point  source  into  an  exceedingly 
narrow  spectrum,  with  the  red  above  and  the  blue  below.  Between 
the  telescope  and  collimator  a  vertical  slit  is  mounted,  which  produces 
a  set  of  diffraction  fringes  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  slit.  The 
distance  between  these  fringes  depends  on  the  width  of  the  slit  and 
the  color  of  the  light.  If  we  had  no  prismatic  dispersion  we  shonid 
have  iiuiumerable  fringe  systems  superposed,  but  the  prism  separates 
them,  and  gives  us  curved  Iwnds  {bbl<.  Fig.  112),  since  the  violet 
bands  are  closer  together  than  the  red.  If  now  the  width  of  the  sHl 
be  double<l,  the  distance  between  the  fringes  is  halved,  and  in  the 
same  space  we  shall  have  double  the  number,  or  bbb  and  aaa.  The 
slit  is  now  covered  with  two  1  mm,  thick  quartz  plates  (cut  parallel 
to  the  a.xis),  placed  side  by  side,  one  with  the  axis  vertical,  the 
other  with  the  axis  horizontal, 
»      ^s^/VxJi      ?'     z"      ^       which  divide  the  slit  lengthwise 

\  ^/\.j!\  /\i^f\/.  /  '"''**  ^"'**  equal  portions.  Four 
"  \  A    yCl  X^  yS    AA  /  plane- pohirized  beams  pass  there- 

''X,\x\^\(l^'^\lr>l  f'jre  through  the  slit.     Thedii-ec- 

'^'/V')r\^j\ji^  .£        ^.^^^  ^j.  ^^^  vibrations  of  these 

'  A    V  \\ /\ /l^  i^^  y  \  ''""''    ^^^^   ^""^   represented    by 

e  V  l/V  i(A  P/  A  '^'l  "*"  ^^^^^  '^  "■"'^  ^  "'"  ^  acceler- 

'  Tm  t'Tx'fv  TV'  \  "''^''  '^"  "  "'"^  ^'  "^'"S  ^  the 

'^    '  c'    '■'  \    \     ^j    \  difference    of    velocity    oet  we  en 

^  i!ie  oixliniiry  and  the  extraordin- 

j,.|i,   ]|2  iiry  rays  in  the  crystal. 

Without  this  change  of  phase, 
due  to  retardation,  tlio  parallel  vilirations  n  and  5  would  interfere. 
and  produce  the  fringe  system  ii  and  h.      The  left  hand  aide  of  the  slit    / 
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pve  minima  along  the  lines  aa,  and  the  right  half  alone  will 

6. 

lentary  waves  from  both  sides  acting  together  will  produce 
>ng  the  lines  bb.  Any  phase  difference  introduced  between 
coming  from  the  two  halves  will  not  affect  the  minima  oo, 
ect  the  minima  bb,  since  these  are  produced  by  disturbances 
m  both  halves  of  the  slit.  The  fringes  bb  will  be  displaced 
.e  side  of  the  retarded  r&y.  The  phase  difference  due  to 
nee  of  velocity  of  the  two  components  in  the  crystal  is 
of  the  wavelength  or  color,  being  greatest  for  the  violet, 
ly  the  violet  fringes  will  be  shifted  more  than  the  red. 
of  this  is  that  the  minima  bb,  instead  of  being  parallel  to 
in  an  oblique  direction,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  dd.  Just 
ations  a  and  d  produce  the  minima  a  and  d,  the  components 
•duce  a  set  of  minima  coincident  with  the  minima  aa,  and 
clique  set  cc,  the  displacement  of  which  is  opposite  to  that 
tern  dd.  A  Nicol  prism  is  now  added  to  the  eye-piece  of 
'  telescope,  by  means  of  which  all  the  light  is  brought  into 
kno  of  polarization.  If  the  Nicol  has  such  a  position  that 
nmponents  a  and  &  are  transmitted,  the  minima  a  and  d 
If,  however,  it  be  turned  through  90°,  so  that  a  and  S 
r,  and  /B  and  y  are  transmitted,  the  minima  a  and  e  are 
le.  If  the  Nicol  be  given  a  position  midway  between  these 
ur  components  a,  j3,  y,  S  are  broken  up,  each  into  two  at 
is  to  each  other,  one  only  of  each  pair  being  transmitted, 
expect  under  these  conditions  a  new  set  of  fringes,  due, 
le,  to  the  interference  between  the  parallel  components  of 
jt  such  is  not  the  case,  for  we  have  here  two  rays  polarized 
gles  derived  from  ordinary  light,  and  brought  back  to  the 
9  of  polarization,  and  interference  does  not  result  under 
itioDB. 

art  with  polarized  light,  as  we  can  do  by  placing  a  Nicol 
re  the  slit,  we  get  very  interesting  results.  We  will  first 
ne  of  polarization  of  both  Nicols  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
txes  of  the  quartz  plates.  The  plates  resolve  the  incident 
vibrating  in  the  plane  j4,  Fig.  113)  into  rectangular  com- 
/3,  y,  S.    The  rectangular  components  a  and  ^8,  ^ . 

lase  difference  between  them,  are  brought  into        ^^ 
ilane  by  the  second  Nicol,  and  consequently  can 
since  they  were  derived  from  light  which  was 
polarized.    These  produce  minima  a  and  b,  aa 
,e  components  y  and  S.     The    resultant  of  the 
mpoiienta  of  a  and  ^  can,  moreover,  interfere 
esultant  of  the  parallel  components  of  y  and  S, 
two  resultants  have  a  phase  difference  depend- 
n  the  wave-length  of  the  light,  consequently  a 
horizontal  minima,  e,  are  formed,  certain  colors      Fio.  US. 
lly  absent  in  the  spectrum.     It  is  important 
it  how   these    new    minima    are    produced :    they    are    not 
minima,  as   are   the   others,  but   correspond  to  the  dark 
1  in  the  spectrum  of  light  which  has  passed   through  a 
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quartz  plate  placed  between  parallel  Nicola.     The  absent  colors  are 
of  course   thrown    out  to  one  side   by  the    reflecting  film   in  the 

Nicol. 

We  have  then  the  minima  a,  b,  and  e  when  the  Nicols  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  at  angle  of  45**  to  the  axis  of  the  quartz.  Now 
suppose  the  eye-piece  Nicol  turned  through  90" ;  in  its  new  position 
it  will  brine  the  components  of  a,  fi,  y,  and  8  into  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  original  plane  of  the  vibration.  With  parallel  Nicols  we  have 
a,  p,  y,  and  8  brought  into  a  plane  parallel  to  the  original  plane,  as 
a',  p\  y\  8'  (Fig.  114):  with  Nicols  perpendicular  they  are  brought  into  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane,  as  a",  ^",  y",  and  8".     In  the 

latter  case  we  have  a  phase  difference 
of  180  between  a  and  )8',  y',  and  fi', 
a"  and  y",  and  )8"  and  8",  as  we  can 
readily  see  if  we  construct  a  diagram 
illustrating  the  resolution.    The  results 
of  this  is  that  the  h  and  e  systema 
will  show  minima  where  the  maxima, 
were  before.    The  c  and  d  minima  aro^ 
absent  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  only  appearing  when  the  first  Nicol  is  parallel  to  one  or  tho 
other  of  the  axes  of  the  quartz.     If  now  the  front  Nicol  is  rotated,  w© 
obtain  in  succession   the  systems  ahe^  ad,  o^,  and  ac;  and  if  the 
Nicol   is  rotated  rapidly  the   systems  acd  alone  remain,  as   is  the 
case  when  unpolarized  light  is  used. 

The  Colors  of  Thin  Plates. — The  iridescent  colors  which  are  displayed 
by  thin  films  of  transparent  substances  were  first  investigated  by 
Boyle.  In  1665  Hooke  devised  the  method  of  producing  the  colors  by 
means  of  an  air  film  between  two  lenses  of  large  radius  of  curvature 
He  found  that  the  colors  were  distributed  in  concentric  rings,  sjiowing 
that  they  depended  on  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and  that  equu 
thickness  gave  always  the  same  color.  Hooke  explained  the  pro- 
duction of  color  as  follows.  A  portion  of  the  light  is  reflected  from  the 
upper  surface,  and  a  portion  penetrates  the  film  and  is  reflected  from 
the  lower  surface.  This  portion  has  suffered  two  refractions  and  a 
reflection,  and  is  weakened  in  consequence.  This  weaker  impulse  will 
reach  the  eye  a  moment  later  than  the  one  coming  from  the  upper 
surface,  and  Hooke  supposed  the  sensation  of  yellow  to  be  due  to  a 
weak  impulse  following  a  stronger  one.  If  the  thickness  of  the  film 
increases,  the  weaker  impulse  will  lag  behind  the  stronger  until  it  will 
unite  with  the  next  foUowing  stronger,  finally  lagging  behind  this 
sufficiently  to  once  more  produce  the  sensation  of  yellow.  Thus  he 
explained  the  recurrence  of  the  color  with  increasing  thickness. 
Hooke's  notion  was  that  sensation  of  color  depended  on  successive 
impacts  on  the  retina  of  strong  and  weak  impulses.  If  the  stronger 
preceded  the  weaker  one  color  was  produced.  If  vice  versa^  then 
another  color  resulted.  He  was  right  in  explaining  the  color  as  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  light  streams  reflected  from  the  two 
surfaces,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  white  light  and  of  wave- 
length as  we  speak  of  it,  gave  what  seemed  the  simplest  and  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  regular  sequence  of  the  colors. 
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The  Bubject  was  more  carefully  investigated  by  Newton,  who  made 
careful  measure menta  of  the  colored  rings  (since  known  by  hie  n&me) 
produced  by  the  air  film  between  a  Ions  and  a  plate  of  glass. 

It  remained  for  Young,  however,  to  give  the  true  explanation  that 
the  rings  were  due  to  the  interference  between  the  wave-trains  reflected 
from  the  upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  film. 

Newton's  Bingi. — The  thickness  of  a  film  of  air  at  any  point 
between  a  spherical  and  a  plane  surface  in  contact,  is  easily  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  point  of  langency,  and 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface. 

This  gave  Newton  the  means  of  accurately  determining  the  color 
produced  by  an  air  film  of  any  thickness.  A  lens,  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  which  is  known,  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass  and 
viewed  by  reflected  light.  Circular  colored  rings  are  seen  surrounding 
the  point  of  contact,  the  colors  being  most  brilliant  where  the  air  film 
is  very  thin.  We  wish  to  determine  its  thickness  (,  for  example, 
where  the  first  yellow  ring  appears.  Let  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
lens  be  R,  and  the  radius  of  the  yellow  ring  r  (Fig.  1 15),     We  have 


-Cfl-*r=2/f.- 


"2R 


since  <*  is  small  in  comparison  to  2Rt,  an  expression  which  shows  us 

that  the  thickness  of  the  air  film  is  proportional 

to  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  ring.     Newton 

found   that   with    monochromatic   light   he    got 

alternately  bright  and  dark  rings,  and  that  the 

rings  when  produced  by  red  light  were  lai^er  than 

when  produced  by  blue.     With  white  light,  then,    . 

we   have   an   infinite   number   of  ring   systems 

superposed,  just  ae  we  did  fringe  systems  in  the  Fm.  iie. 

case  of  Fresnel's   mirrors,  and   to    the   1)lending 

of  these  systems  is  due  the  complicated  succession  of  colors  observed 

by  Newton. 

Newton  found  that  the  center  of  the  ring  system  was  black,  and 
that  the  order  of  the  colors  was  as  follows :  [Black,  blue,  white,  yellow, 
red.]  [Violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red.]  [Purple,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
red.]  (Qreen  red),  (greenish  blue  red),  [greenish  blue],  [i^dish  white]. 
He  called  the  reds,  the  red  of  the  first  order,  the  second  order,  etc. 
The  above  list  is  grouped  into  orders  by  brackets.  The  explanation  of 
these  colors  we  will  take  up  a  little  later.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
manner  in  which  a  thin  plate  produces  interference,  first  when  the 
incidence  is  normal,  then  wnen  it  is  oblique.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  in  viewing  the  interference  phenomena  produced  by  thin  plates, 
the  eye  must  be  focused  upon  the  film. 

Let  AB  be  a  ray  incident  nearly  normally  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  air  film  (Fig.  116).  A  portion  is  refracted  to  C,  where  it  under- 
goea  a  second  reflection,  emerging  from  the  upper  surface  after  a 
wcond  refraction  at  D.  It  then  pursues  a  direction  identical  with  the 
fint  reflected  portion  of  some  other  rav  A'D,  very  close  to  AB.  (If 
'  ^  incidence  is  absolutely  normal,  it  will  coincide,  of  course,  with  the 
;  fint  rsflected  portion  of  AB.)    Suppose  the  path  BCD  to  be  one-half 
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Fio.  116. 


wave-length.  Then  the  waves  which  have  twice  traversed  the  film  will 
ha  half  a  wave-length  behind  those  which  are  reflected  from  the  upper 
surface,  and  if  the  amplitudes  are  the  same  there  will  be  destructive 

interference,  and  no  light  will  be  reflected  by  the 
film.  In  other  words,  every  ray  which  would 
ordinarily  be  reflected  from  the  upper  surfiskce,  will 
be  destroyed  by  one  coming  from  the  under  surfi^e. 
If  the  film  were  infinitely  thin  the  path  BCD  would 
be  zero,  and  we  should  expect  the  waves  to  agree 
in  phase  and  reinforce  one  another ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  that  when  the  film  is  very  thin 
exactly  the  reverse  is  true,  iw  light  is  reflected :  and 
when  the  path  HCDy  which  is  practically  twice  the 
film's  thickness,  is  exactly  one-half  wave-length,  we 
have  the  two  streams  reinforcing  each  other  uistead 
of  destroying  each  other.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  the  two  reflections  take  place  under  difl*erent  conditions.  At 
the  upper  surface  the  reflection  is  from  a  dense  medium  to  a  rare; 
at  the  lower  surface,  from  a  rare  to  a  dense.  The  waves  reflected  at 
the  rarer  medium  are  reflected  without  change  of  phase,  those  reflected 
at  the  denser  medium  sufler  a  phase  change  of  180*".  This  is,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  a  path  difl'erence  of  half  a  wave-length. 

When  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
wave-length,  the  waves  reflected  at  the  lower  surface  destroy  those 
reflected  from  the  upper  surface,  by  virtue  of  this  sudden  change  of 
phase,  and  no  light  is  reflected. 

This  explanation  was  given  by  Young,  who  devised  a  very  beautiful 
experiment  in  support  of  it.  By  using  a  lens  of  crown  ana  a  plate  of 
flint  glass  with  a  film  of  cassia  oil  between  them,  he  secured  a  system 
in  which  reflection  from  the  upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  film  took 
place  under  the  same  condition,  the  oil  having  a  refractive  index  inter- 
mediate between  the  crown  and  flint  glass.  The  ring  system  formed 
under  these  conditions  had  a  white  center,  exactly  in  accordance  with 
his  theory. 

Under  normal  incidence  we  have  then  the  following  equations  for 
the  thickness  e  of  the  film : 


«  =  (2n  -  1)  -  for  a  maximum 
4 

«  =  2(w-l)-  for  a  minimum 
4 


by  reflection, 


where  the  reflection  takes  place  under  opposite  conditions,  and 


e^2n~  for  a  maximum 
4 

tf  =  (2n-»-l)--  for  a  minimum 
4 


by  reflection, 


where  the  conditions  are  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
experiment. 


ia  oil 
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To  determine  the  successive  thicknesses  of  the  film  which  will 
reflect  light  of  wave-length  A,  we  give  to  n  values  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc., 

and    find   for  e   corresponding   values   -,    3-,    5-,    etc.     That   is, 

4        4        4 

thicknesses  corresponding  to  odd* values  of  the  quarter  wave-length 

give  maxima,  and  thicknesses  corresponding  to  0,  2  -,  4  -,  etc.,  give 

•  •  4       4 

minima. 

With  films  of  such  thickness  that  no  light  is  reflected,  the  energy  is 
not  lost,  but  is  transmitted;  therefore  such  films  have  an  increased 
transmitting  power  for  monochromatic  light,  none  being  lost  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  first  surface. 

The  above  equations  show  us  that  as  we  increase  the  thickness  of 
the  film  it  alternately  reflects  and  refuses  to  reflect ;  therefore  in  the 
case  of  a  film  enclosed  between  a  lens  and  a  plate,  the  thickness  of 
which  increases  as  we  go  out  from  the  point  of  contact,  the  locus  of 
points  in  the  film  which  reflect  and  which  refuse  to  reflect,  are 
concentric  circles. 

Influence  of  Multiple  Beflections. — The  theory  of  thin  plates  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  Young  had  an  imperfection.  The  portions  of 
the  light  reflected  from  the  two  surfaces  are  not  equal,  since  the  light 
which  suffers  reflection  at  the  second  surface  has  already  been  weakened 
by  reflection  at  the  first.  The  two  portions  should  therefore  never 
wholly  destroy  each  other  as  they  do  when  we  employ  monochromatic 
light.  Poisson  showed  that  we  must  take  into  account  the  multiple 
reflections  which  occur  within  the  film.  If 
the  retardation  of  the  T&yA'B'CB  on  the  ray 
AB  is  5  =  2«cosr,  the  retardation  of  con- 
secutive rays  incident  at  B"B"\  etc.,  are  2^, 
3S,  etc.  (Fig.  117).  We  thus  know  the 
phases  of  the  components  as  they  arrive  at 
B,  and  to  calculate  their  joint  effects  we  must  fio.  117. 

know  their  amplitudes.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  the  incident  light  will  be  reflected  at  the  glass  air  surface, 
and  a  certain  percentage  at  the  air-glass  surface,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  fractional  part  reflected  is  the  same  in  each  case. 
The  following  method  of  ascertaining  the  relations  between  the 
amplitudes  of  the  reflected  rays  was  used  by  Stokes. 

Let  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  ray  be  a,  then  the  amplitude  of 

the  reflected  ray  will  be  ab,  in  which  6  is  a  fraction, 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  refracted  ray  will  be  aCj 
c  being  in  general  a  fraction  larger  than  b.  By  the 
principle  of  reversibility,  if  we  send  these  two  rays 
back  along  their  paths,  they  should  give  rise  to 
the  original  ray,  reversed  in  direction  of  course, 
with  the  original  amplitude  a.  If  we  reverse  BCy 
however,  it  will  give  rise  to  two  rays,  one  along 
Fio  118  ^"^  ^^  amplitude  ab^,  and  one  along  BE  of  ampli- 

tude abc.  In  reversing  DB  we  cannot  obtain  the 
amplitudes  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  components  by  multiplying 
its  amplitude  by  b  and  c  respectively,  since  the  reflection  takes  place 
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under  different  conditions.  We  will  therefore  designate  the  amplitudes 
of  the  reversed  components  of  BD  by  acf  (along  BA)  and  ace  (along 
BE).  If  the  sum  of  these  components  is  to  represent  a  ray  along  BA 
of  amplitude  a,  and  we  are  to  have  no  ray  BEy  as  must  be  the  case 
if  the  reversed  ravs  give  rise  to  tl^e  original  ray  only,  the  following 
relations  between  6,  <r,  «,  and  /  must  hold : 

acf-\-ai^^a  and  ace-k-ahc  —  O. 

These  equations  give  us 

c/«  1  -  ft^  =  1  -  6  and  b=  -e. 

The  latter  equation  shows  us  that  the  amplitude  of  the  ray  arising 
from  reflection  in  passing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  medium  is  equiJ 
to  the  amplitude  of  a  ray  of  equal  intensity  which  has  suffered  reflection 
in  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  medium.  The  fact  that  the 
si^n  of  b  IS  opposite  to  the  sign  of  e  indicates  moreover  that  there  is  a 
relative  phase  change  of  half  a  period  between  the  ray  reflected  under 
opposite  conditions.  This  explains  the  absence  of  a  ray  along  BE 
when  we  reverse  the  reflected  and  refracted  components,  the  com- 
ponents along  BE  having  a  phase  difference  of  180  and  destroying 
one  another. 

The  perfect  blackness  of  the  interference  fringes  when  mono 
chromatic  light  is  used  follows  at  once  from  the  above  equations. 
The  amplitude  of  the  stream  reflected  from  the  first  surface  is  ab.  The 
transmitted  amplitude  is  ac,  of  which  abc  is  reflected  from  the  lower 
surface,  and  abcf  emerges  into  the  upper  medium.  The  amplitudes 
emerging  into  the  upper  medium  owing  to  the  multiple  reflections  form 
a  series  abcf+  abhf-\-  ab^cf-h  ....  Complete  interference  will  occur  if  the 
sum  is  equal  to  ab.     This  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  for 

1  -  b^  cf 

abcf{\  +  62  +  6*,  etc. )  =  ahcf^         ,g  =  ab  r^^  =  ^^ 

since  c/=  1  -  J^^  as  we  have  seen  above. 

Oolors  of  Iridescent  Crystals  and  Opals. — Some  very  remarkable 
phenomena  connected  with  the  colors  of  thin  films  are  frequently 
exhibited  in  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  cause  of  these  colors 
was  investigated  by  Stokes,  and  found  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of 
planes  within  the  crystal  at  which  a  periodic  ** twinning"  had  occurred. 
The  colors  are  extremely  brilliant  and  pure,  much  more  so  than  any 
exhibited  by  soap  films.  An  interesting  paper  by  Lord  Rayleigh  will 
be  found  in  the  Phil.  Mag.,  xxvi.,  pp.  256-265,  1888.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  phenomenon  is  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  reflected  light  is  frequently  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a 
comparatively  narrow  band.  The  same  phenomenon  is  also  exhibited 
by  the  fiery  opal.  One  in  possession  of  the  author  at  a  certain  angle 
of  incidence  reflects  yellow  light  which,  when  examined  in  the  spectro- 
scope, is  found  to  consist  of  a  narrow  band  not  much  wider  than  the 
distance  between  the  yellow  mercury  lines.  In  the  case  of  a  single  thin 
film,  of  such  thickness  that  but  a  single  region  of  the  spectrum  is 
reflected,  this  region  is  always  of  considerable  breadth.  To  account 
for  the  reflection  of  light  of  such  a  high  degree  of  purity  Lord  Rayleigh 
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assumes  that  the  reflection  takes  place  at  a  number  of  thin  laminae 
sensibly  equidistant,  the  distance  between  any  two  being  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  light  wave.  Quoting  from  his  paper,  "  In 
order  to  explain  the  vigor  and  purity  of  the  color  reflected  in  certain 
crystals  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  thin  surfaces  disposed  at  approximate  equal  intervals.  At  each 
angle  of  incidence  there  would  be  a  particular  wave-length  for  which 
the  phases  of  the  several  reflections  are  in  agreement.  The  selection  of 
light  of  a  particular  wave-length  would  thus  take  place  upon  the  same 
principle  as  in  diflraction  spectra,  and  might  reach  a  high  degree  of 
perfection."  Lord  Rayleigh  describes  an  interesting  acoustical  analogue, 
the  sound  of  a  bird  call,  giving  a  pure  tone  of  high  pitch,  being  most 
copiously  reflected  from  a  number  of  flat  equidistant  screens  made  of 
thin  muslin,  stretched  upon  brass  rings  at  a  certain  distance  apart 
{Nature,  xl.,  p.  227,  1889). 

This  remarkable  limitation  of  the  reflected  light  to  a  narrow  region 
of  the  spectrum  will  be  better  understood  after  a  study  of  the  diff'rac- 
tion  grating.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  action  of  multiple 
films  with  the  action  of  the  Fabry  and  Perot  Interferometer,  which  will 
be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  colored  crystals  of  chloride 
of  potash  are  not  difficult  to  prepare.  A  hot  saturated  solution,  con- 
taining a  pound  or  more  of  the  chlorate,  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in 
a  large  flat  dish.  The  colored  crystals  can  easily  be  picked  out  by 
examining  the  mass  in  reflected  light  after  the  liquid  has  been  poured 
off*.  The  intensity  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  thin  planes  will  be 
found  to  vary  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  the  crystal  is  turned  about. 
The  following  laws  were  discovered  by  Stokes : 

(1)  If  one  of  the  crvstalline  plates  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane, 
without  alteration  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  peculiar  reflection 
vanishes  twice  in  a  revolution,  viz.  when  the  plane  of  incidence  coin- 
cides with  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the-  crystal. 

(2)  As  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased  the  reflected  light  becomes 
brighter  and  rises  in  refrangibility. 

^3)  The  colors  are  not  due  to  absorption,  the  transmitted  light  being 
stnctly  complementary  to  the  reflected. 

(4)  The  colored  light  is  not  polarized.  It  is  produced  indifferently 
whether  the  incident  light  be  common  light  or  polarized  in  any  plane, 
and  is  seen  whether  the  reflected  light  be  viewed  directly  or  through  a 
Nicors  prism  turned  in  any  way. 

(5)  The  spectrum  of  the  reflected  light  is  frequently  found  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  comparatively  narrow  band.  When  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  increased,  the  band  moves  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
refrangibility,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  rapidly  in  width.  In 
many  cases  the  reflection  appears  to  be  almost  total. 

Newton's  Rings  in  White  Light. — The  formula  for  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  required  to  produce  a  maximium  or  minimum,  shows  us  that 
if  we  decrease  A  we  must  decrease  the  thickness  of  the  fllm ;  that  to  pro- 
duce the  first  red  maximum  the  thickness  of  the  film  must  be  \  of  the 
wave-length  of  the  red  wave,  while  to  produce  the  first  blue  ring,  it 
must  be  only  \  of  the  blue  wave.  The  first  blue  maximum,  therefore, 
lies  nearer  the  center  than  the  red,  and  the  maximum  for  the  other 
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colors  occupy  intermediate  positions.     An  inspection  of  the  formula  for 

the  maxima  « ==  2n  -  1  j  shows  us  that  with  a  given  thickness,  large  in 

comparison  to  the  wave-length,  the  formula  will  hold  for  a  number 
of  different  values  of  A,  taking  different  values  as  we  change  A.  Thus 
a  given  thickness  may  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  equation  for  maxima 
for  a  large  number  of  different  colors.  The  analogy  between  this  case 
and  that  of  the  fringes  produced  by  the  Fresnel  mirrors  with  large 
path-difference  is  obvious.    Suppose  the  thickness  of  the  film  to  be  '01  m., 

we  then  have  '01— n-  or  •04  =  nX  for  a  maximum  when  the  value 

4 

of  n  is  any  odd  number.     If  we  give  X  its  value  for  red,  '0007,  we 

find  n  to  be  57,  or  we  have  n  =  b7   for  red,  corresponding  to  the 

28th  maximum. 

With  violet  light  of  wave-length  -0003  we  find  «  =  133,  corresponding 
to  the  66th  maximum.  Between  these  two  values  we  shall  have  66-28 
other  maxima  for  intermediate  wave-lengths.  Consequently  a  film 
measuring  '01  mm.  in  thickness  will  reflect  38  different  parts  of 
spectrum  and  refuse  to  reflect  38  intermediate  parts,  or  if  we  examine 
the  light  reflected  from  the  film  with  the  spectroscope  we  shall  find  the 
spectrum  crossed  by  38  dark  bands. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  a  means  of  determining  the  thickness 
of  a  thin  film.      By  examining   the   light  reflected  from  it  with  a 
spectroscope  and  counting  the  number  of  dark  bands  between  any 
two  known  points  (Fraunhofer  lines)  in  the  spectrum,  we  can,  by 
making  the  substitutions  in  the  formula,  calculate  the  thickness.     In 
the  formula  which  we  have  given  we  have  supposed  the  incidence 
normal,  and  k  to  be  the  value  of  the  wave-length  in  the  material  of  the 
film.     If  we  are  dealing  with  films  of  glass  we  must,  of  course,  reduce 
the  wave-length  values  to  their  values  in  glass. 

The  complete  formula  for  determining  the  thickness  of  a  plate  of 
any  substance  with  light  reflected  at  any  incidence  is 

g  =  _.__!iV2_ ^ 

2ftcosr(Aj -XgV 

in  which  n  is  the  number  of  dark  bands  between  wave-lengths  Xj,  Ay 
ft  the  refractive  index  of  the  film,  and  r  the  angle  of  refraction. 

Going  back  now  to  the  rings  themselves,  we  will  look  into  the  subject 
of  the  order  of  the  colors  as  we  go  out  from  the  center. 

We  know  that  the  center  is  black  and  that  violet  will  be  the 
first  color  reflected  and  red  the  last  as  the  film  thickens.  If  we 
calculate  the  thickness  of  an  air  film,  giving  the  first  maximum  for 
violet,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  -000075  ram.,  while  for  extreme  red  it  is 
•000175.  But  the  second  minimum  for  violet  comes  at  '000150; 
therefore,  before  the  red  is  reflected  the  violet  fades  away  and  the 
blue  diminishes  in  brilliancy.  If  we  analyze  the  light  with  a  spectro- 
scope and  gradually  increase  the  thickness,  we  shall  see  the  violet 
appear  first,  followed  by  the  other  colors  in  order.  Before  the  red 
appears  a  broad  dark  band  sweeps  in  from  the  violet  end  (the  second 
minimum),  crossing  the  entire  spectrum  and  leaving  it  at  the  red  end. 
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rhese  bands  enter  the  Bpectnim  more  rapidly  than  they  leave  it,  since 
he  minima  for  the  violet  are  closer  together  than  for  the  red ;  conse- 
uently  as  the  film  increases  in  thickness  the  dark  bands  increaae  in 
lumbers  until  they  become  too  narrow  to  be  visible. 

It  is  clear  that  the  color  at  any  given  distance  from  the  center  is 
epresented  by  the  residual  spectrum.  Elaborate  tables  have  been 
irepared  giving  the  sequence  of  the  colors  as  they  appear  to  the  eye, 
ut  they  are  of  little  value,  as  they  merely  represent  the  compound 
ints  due  to  the  mixture  of  the  residual  parts  of  the  spectrum.  For 
xample,  suppose  that  a  dark  band  cuts  ofT  the  yellovr  and  the  blue, 
saving  the  red  and  green.  As  we  have  seen  a  mixture  of  red 
ight  and  green  light  produce  a  sensation  of  yellow,  and  we  might 
ecord  that  at  a  certain  thickness  yellow  was  reflected,  if  we  trusted  to 
he  eye,  whereas  the  spectroscope  would  show  that  no  yellow  was 
'ellected  at  all,  but  only  red  and  green.  This  is  an  extreme  case, 
iut  is  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  colors  of  the  rings 
ire  produced.  The  state  of  things  can  he  best  shown  graphically. 
We  will  take  as  ordinates  the  thickness  of  the  film  represented  in 
-  units  and  as  abscissae  the  wave-lengths  (Fig.  119). 

I^y  off  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  x  axis  erected  at  a  point 

where    A,  =  -0007,    ordinates    equal    to    -^,    ^,    '-^  ...  —r^.      These 

MtinU  will  alternately  represent  the  maxima  and  minima  for  red. 
>o  the  same  when  A,  =  0003,  using  the  new  value  of  A  in  forming 
he  ordinates.     Now  join  the  successive  pairs  of  points.     The  ei]uation 

f  the  lowest  line  is  evidently  y  =  t<  and  the  line  therefore  passes 
hrough  the  origin.  It  gives  ua  the  thickness  necessary  to  give  the 
irst  maximum  for  any  intermediate  wave-length.  The  next  line  also 
passes  through  the  center  and  gives 
aa  the  thickness  for  the  second  mini- 
mum for  any  A.  The  lines  then 
I'epreaent  the  position  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  alternate  maxima  and 
minima  for  various  thicknesses. 
Cover  up  the  diagram  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  move  the  paper  slowly 
"pward,  thus  representing  a  con- 
tinually increasing  thickness.  The 
maxima  and  minima  will  enter  the 
'pectrum  at  the  violet  end  and  leave 
"at  the  red  end,  and  the  spectrum  ^^^  ^^^ 

*"!  gradually  fill  up  with  lines,  just 

**.  it  does  in  the  spectroscope.  The  rings  are  visible  by  trans- 
initted  light  as  well  as  by  reflected  light,  but  are  tar  feebler,  for 
the  reason  that  in  no  place  is  the  illumination  zero.  The  reflected 
system  is  the  result  of  two  streams  of  nearly  the  same  intensity 
wfleoted  from  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  film,  consequently  the 
illnmiostion  of  the  minima  is  very  nearly  zero.  The  transmitted 
syatem  results  from  the  interference  of  two  streams  of  very  differe<\t 
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intensity,  one  directly  transmitted,  which  is  much  more  intense 
than  the  portion  reflected,  and  the  other  a  twice  reflected  ray.  The 
minima  are  therefore  not  so  very  much  darker  than  the  maxima  and 
the  rin^s  are  not  very  distinct.  If  the  reflecting  surfaces  are  lightly 
silvered,  the  rings  may  he  as  distinct  hy  transmitted  light  as  they  are 
by  reflected.  Two  plates  of  glass  half  silvered,  exhibit  beautiful 
interference  fringes  when  the  silvered  surfaces  are  pressed  together 
and  a  sodium  flame  is  viewed  through  the  combination. 

Effect  of  a  Prism  upon  Newton's  Bings. — It  was  observed  by  Newton 
that,  when  the  colored  ring  system  formed  by  a  lens  and  a  flat  plate 
was  viewed  through  a  prism,  the  number  of  rings  visible  was  greaUv 
increased  on  one  side  of  the  system,  the  increase  being  about  twelvefold. 
If  the  fringes  were  equidistant,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Fresnel  mirrors 
or  the  bi-prism,  a  prismatic  shift  would  bring  the  fringes  of  different 
colors  into  step  at  a  point  far  out  in  the  system,  but  would  throw  them 
out  of  step  at  the  center,  so  that  their  appearance  would  not  be  much 
altered.  The  rings,  however,  become  narrower  as  we  advance  out  into 
the  system,  and  if  we  simplify  the  problem  by  supposing  that  we  ha?e 
only  red  and  blue  light,  wnich  are  shifted  through  different  distances 
by  the  prism,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  see  how  the  achromatizatiou  results, 
for  the  blue  arcs,  from  a  portion  near  the  center,  can  be  made  to  fit 
approximately  over  the  red  arcs  in  a  more  remote  region.  Now  the 
blue  rings  ai*e  shifted  more  than  the  red,  consequently  the  aohro- 
matization  will  occur  on  the  side  of  center  towards  which  the  shiAs 
have  taken  place.  A  full  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
Lord  Eayleigh's  paper  on  achromatic  interference  bands  {Phil.  Jfsf., 
1889).  Fringes  can  often  be  found  by  this  means  on  thin  glass  bulbs, 
easily  made  by  blowing  out  a  glass  tube;  sodium  light  will  rive 
fringes  without  the  prism,  but  nothing  can  be  seen  witn  white  hght 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

Adiromatization  of  the  Fringes  formed  by  a  Thin  Beflecting 
Lamina. — An  arrangement  was  devised  by  Talbot  which  yielded 
achromatic  fringes  of  equal  widths.  The  achromatizatiou  which  we 
have  just  considered  depends  upon  the  different  widths  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  system,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  equidistant  fringes 
obtained  with  a  wedge-shaped  film. 

To  obtain  achromatizatiou  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
matters  so  that  the  scale  of  the  system  is  the  same  for  the  different 
colors.  Now  the  scale  dei)ends  on  angle  of  the  wedge  (which  is 
obviously  fixed)  and  the  angle  of  refraction.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  angle  of  refraction  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  the  different 
colors,  but  if  we  employ  an  air  film  between  glass  plates,  with  the  light 
incident  in  such  a  direction  that  the  angle  of  refraction  is  nearly  90*, 
owing  to  the  powerful  dispersion  the  angle  will  vary  with  X,  and  since 
the  angle  is  greater  for  the  blue  than  for  the  red,  the  blue  fringes  may 
be  formed  on  the  same  scale  as  the  red,  and  nearly  perfect  achromatiza- 
tiou result. 

To  obtain  a  sufficiently  large  angle  of  refraction  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  prism  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  120.  A  right^ngle  prism 
answers  nearly  as  well.  It  should  be  placed  with  its  hypotenuse  on  a 
silvered  glass  plate  or  a  plate  of  polished  speculum  metal.    A  horizontal 
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ininated  with  white  light  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
I  incident  on  the  second  surface  at  nearly  the  critical  angle. 
>sition  can  be  found  by  Ufting  one  end  of  the  prism  a  little  and 
ig  the  slit  image,  varying  the 
of  the  sbt  until  a  number  of 
appear  aide  by  aide.    On  lower- 

»  prism  these  images  will  run  '\  _,--'' 

ir.  They  are  virtual  images 
by  multiple  reflections  between 
ism  face  and  the  metal  plate, 
ndition  has  been  overlooked  by  '  ■F^^~iw  ' 

jority  of  previous  writers,  so  far 

ive  been  able  to  tind,  and  it  modifies  the  appearance  of  the 
,  as  we  shall  see  presently.     The  colored  fringes  can  now  be 
vith  an  eye-pieco,  and  by  tilting  up  the  edge  of  the  prism  which 
)st  to  the  slit  it  is  usually  possible  to  achromatize  them  at  once, 
60  black  and  white  bands  appearing  in  the  field.     When  the 
ests  on  the  plate,  the  fringes  are  broad  and  highly  colored.    Ad 
customed  to  the  appearance  of  fringe  systems  near  the  central 
fringe  will  recognize  that 
there  is  something  peculiar 
in  this  case.     The  appear- 
ance is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  number  of  virtual 
sources  in  line  one  behind 
the  other.     If  the  slit  is 
illuminated    with   sodium 
light,  the  fringes  will  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  appear- 
ance.     The   maxima    will 
Fig.  121.  appear  bright  and  narrow, 

with  broad  minima  between 
On  one  side  of  each  maximum  a  number  of  fainter  maxima  will 
,  which  gives  a  corrugated  or  shaded  appearance  to  the  system, 
ograph  of  the  system  can  be  obtained  by  laying  an  orthochro- 
plate  on  the  face  of  the  prism,  and  exposing  it  for  a  couple  of 
taking  care  to  shield  it  from  all  light  except  that  which  comes 
ti  the  slit.     A  picture  obtained  in  this  way  is  reproduced  in 

influence  of  the  multiple  reflection  is  to  increase  the  steepness 
ntensitv  curve  for  the  maxima.  A  similar  effect  occurs  in  the 
'  the   tne  Fabry  and  Perot   interferometer.     The  explanation 

phenomenon  will  be  postponed  until  we  come  to  the  study 
Taction,    and   discuss    the   fringes  produced  by  more  than  two 

sources. 

lie  Polarized  Fringes  produced  by  the  Interference  of  Two 
s  of  Light  polarized  at  Bight  Angles.*  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
n  interferences  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  disturbances 
d  from  the  two  aurfacea  of  the  film  are  parallel. 

•Wood,  Phil.   Mag.,  April,  1904. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  lo  prepare  a  film  which  shall  fulfil  the 
requirement  that  the  vibrations  retlected  from  its  upper  surface  make 
any  desired  angle  with  those  coming  from  the  lower  surface.  The  |)ath- 
difl'erBiice  between  the  two  streams  will  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the 
film ;  and  if  the  amplitudes  be  equal  we  shall  have  the  vibrations 
compounding  into  circular,  elliptic,  or  plane  ones,  according  to  their 
phased  itfercnc  6. 

A  thin  glass  or  gelatine  film,  backed  by  a  metallic  reflecting  surface,  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  incident  sodium  light  should  be  polarised  at 
an  angle  of  46°  with  the  plane  of  incidence  by  passage  through  a  Nicol, 
and  tne  reflected  light  examined  with  an  analyzing  Nicol.  The  fringes 
obtained  in  this  way  present  a  most  curious  appeaiance,  reminding  one 
forcibly  of  a  spectrum  line  with  a  fainter  component  seen  in  the  Pabry 
and  Perot  interferometer.  Their  general  appearance  is  shown  in 
Fig.  122,  which  represents  the  frinj;es  obtained  by  flowing  a  plate  of 
speculum  metal  with  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  gelatine,  and  allowing 
it  to  dry  in  a  slightly  inclined  position. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  them,  however,  is  to  blow  out  the  end  of  i 
rather  large  glass  tube  into  a.  \atge  thin  balloon  of  tissue  glass,  pickirg 
out  a  portion,  by  the  light  a 
a  sodium  flame,  which  shows 
fairly  straight  interference- 
fringes  one  or  two  millimeten 
apart.  A  small  piece  of  the 
thin  glass  is  laid,  with  iU 
slightly  convex  side  down, 
upon  a  clean  mercury  aurfaee, 
and  sodium  light,  polariied 
in  azimuth  45*,  reflected  from 
the  surface  at  an  angle  of 
about  60".  On  viewing  the 
reflected  light  through  s 
Nicol,  the  curious  double 
fringes  can  be  easily  found 
by  slowly  turning  the  Nicol. 
The  light  will  be  found  to  b« 
plane-polarized  along  the  lines 
1,  3,  5,  7,  etc,  of  Fig.  12-J, 
though  in  general  the  planes 
of  polarization  along  one  set 
of  lines  is  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  polarization  along  the  alternate  lines,  as  is  indicated  below  the 
figure,  the  arrows  representing  the  direction  of  the  vibration  (electric 
vector)  Between  the  lines  of  plane- polarized  light,  which  appear  « 
dark  fringes  when  the  Nicol  is  so  oriented  as  to  extinguish  the  light, 
we  have  either  elliptically  or  circularly-polarincd  light,  as  can  at  once 
bo  shown  by  the  introduction  of  a  quarter-wave  plate,  which  enable* 
us  to  extinguish  the  light  along  the  lines  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  by  suitable 
adjustment  of  the  mica  plate  and  analyzer.  The  direction  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  vibration  along  lines  2  and  4  is  opposite  to  that  along  lines 
6  and  8. 
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To  account  for  these  fringes  we  must  investigate  the  planes  of 
polarization  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  two  surfaces,  and  then  com- 
pound them  with  various  phase-differences. 

The  incident  light  vibrates  in  a  plane  indicated  by  the  arrow  at  the 
top  of  Fig.  122.  The  light  reflected  from  the  glass  surface  is  of  course 
plane-polarized,  vibrating  parallel  to  the  surface  when  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  polarizing  angle.  For  larger  angles  of  incidence, 
the  plane  of  the  reflected  vibration  makes  an  angle  with  the  surface, 
depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  reflected  component,  which  lies  in 
the  plane  of  incidence.  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  vibration 
coming  from  the  glass-metal  surface,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
light  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass.  This  can  be  done 
by  laying  a  small  piece  of  rather  thick  plate-glass  on  a  plate  of  speculum 
metal  with  a  film  of  benzole  between,  and  allowing  a  narrow  beam  of 
light  to  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  images  reflected  from 
the  two  surfaces  appear  separated,  and  can  be  independently  examined 
with  a  Nicol.  The  benzole  film  practically  brings  the  metal  surface 
into  optical  contact  with  the  glass.  The  reflected  beams  will  be  found 
to  be  plane-polarized,  the  vibrations  bbing  in  the  directions  shown  in 
Fig.  122  for  an  angle  of  incidence  near  the  polarizing  angle.  As  the 
angle  of  incidence  increases,  the  planes  of  the  two  vibrations  both  turn 
towards  the  vertical,  and  finally  make  an  angle  of  90**  with  each  other, 
i.e.  60*  and  30*  with  the  reflecting  surface. 

If  we  compound  the  two  components  shown  in  Fig.  123a  with  varying 
phase-diflerences,  we  can  account  easily  for  the  polarized  fringes.  In 
Fig.   1236  let  BC  be  the 

vibration   from    the   glass  ^ 

and  BA  that  from  the 
metal.  When  the  path  is 
zero  or  a  whole  number 
of  waves,  we  have  the 
plane-polarized  resultant 
BE.  If  the  path-diflerence 
is  an  odd  number  of  half- 
waves,  we  have  the  plane- 
polarized  resultant  BF. 
These  two  states  occur 
along  the  lines  1,  5  and 

3,  7  respectively.  The  angles  which  the  planes  of  vibration  make 
with  the  reflecting  surface  should  be  respectively  greater  and  less  than 
the  angle  made  by  the  component  coming  from  the  metal,  as  was 
found  to  be  the  case.  As  we  increase  the  angle  of  incidence  the 
component  BC  (from  glass)  increases  in  magnitude  and  turns  up 
towards  the  vertical,  the  inclinations  of  the  planes  of  polarization  of 
the  two  sets  of  fringes  becoming  greater. 

Between  the  lines  along  which  the  light  reflected  from  the  film  is 
plane-polarized,  we  have  lines  of  elliptically  (or  in  some  cases  circularly) 
polarized  light.  The  directions  of  revolution  were  determined  with 
the  quarter  wave-plate,  and  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  122.  Geometrical 
computations  of  the  elliptic  vibrations,  resulting  from  two  com- 
ponents sach  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  1236,  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
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experimentally  determined  orbits,  both  in  respect  to  the  directions  of 
the  major  axes  and  the  directions  of  rotation.  The  method  used  was 
similar  to  the  one  given  in  Miiller-Pouillet's  text-book  (vol.  ii.  I, 
p.  1135),  the  only  modification  necessary  being  the  rotation  of  one  of  the 
sets  of  parallel  lines,  which  represent  displacements,  through  a  certain 
angle,  since,  in  the  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  two  components 
are  not  at  right  angles.  By  sufficiently  increasing  the  incidence-angle, 
the  components  aS  and  BC  can,  however,  be  brought  to  very  nearly  & 
right  angle.  At  the  same  time  the  intensity  of  the  component  from 
the  glass  surface  has  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  one  from  the  metal,  and  wo  have  practically  circular  polarization 
along  certain  lines. 

Preparation  of  Films  for  the  Exhibition  of  Newton's  Oolors. — In 
the  case  of  a  thin  transparent  lamina,  such  as  a  soap-film,  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  disturbances  reflected  from  the  two  surfaces  are  equal,  and 
consequently  completely  destroy  each  other  when  the  phase-difference 
is  180*.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  only  a  small  percentage  of  light  is 
reflected  from  each  surface,  the  colors,  though  saturated,  are  not  as 
intense  as  is  desirable.  If  a  plate  of  mica  is  pressed  against  a  pool  of 
molten  selenium  on  a  glass  plate,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool  under 
pressure,  on  stripping  off  the  mica,  films  of  mica  of  variable  thickness 
will  be  lefb  upon  the  surface  of  the  selenium,  which  show  Newton's 
colors  of  great  beauty,  arranged  in  mosaics.  The  patches  of  equal 
thickness  being  sharply  bounded  by  straight  lines,  present  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  of  selenite-films  under  the  polariscope.  The 
selenium  has  a  much  higher  refractive  index  than  the  mica,  conse- 
quently the  reflection  at  each  surface  is  the  reflection  of  rays  incident 
from  a  rare  to  a  denser  medium,  and  the  difference  of  phase  is  given 
by  the  difference  of  path  alone ;  i,e.  we  do  not  have  the  loss  of  half 
a  wave-length  due  to  reflection  under^ opposite  conditions,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  mica  films  were  in  air. 

If  the  mica  is  cemented  to  the  plate  with  sealing-wax  or  any  of  the 
common  resinous  cements,  very  little  trace  of  the  colors  is  to  be  seen, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  refractive  indices  of  the  two  media  being  so 
nearly  the  same,  practically  no  energy  is  reflected  from  the  boundary. 
The  use  of  selenium  can  be  avoided  by  very  lightly  silvering  the 
surface  of  the  mica,  which  may  then  be  cemented  to  the  glass  with  any 
good  laboratory  cement,  the  metallic  layer  taking  the  place  of  the 
medium  of  high  refractive  index.  This  latter  method  is  the  best  for 
the  preparation  of  large  mosaics  suitable  for  lantern-projection.  In 
the  patches  which  show  no  color  by  reflected  light,  the  interference 
may  be  detected  with  a  small  spectroscope,  the  spectrum  appearing 
crossed  by  black  bands,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  wave-lengths 
absent  in  the  reflected  light.  Still  more  brilliant  films  can  be  prepared 
by  first  thickly  silvering  the  mica,  cementing  the  silvered  side  to  the 
glass  plate,  and  then  stripping  the  mica  off.  The  colors  are  scarcely 
visible,  owing  to  the  disproportioiiality  between  the  amplitudes  of  the 
two  interfering  streams  of  light,  but  appear  as  soon  as  the  upper 
surface  of  the  mica  is  half-silvered,  which  can  be  done  by  immersing 
the  plate  in  a  silvering  solution  until  the  colors  reach  their  maximum 
brilliancy.     To  obtain  films  which  show  the  maximum  brilliancy,  it  is 
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lear  that  the  amplitude  of  the  stream  reflected  from  the  first  surface 
iQst  have  the  largest  possible  value  consistent  with  the  fulfilling  of 
iie  condition  that  it  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  disturbance 
orning  from  the  second  surface  when  the  phase-difference  is  180*. 

In  the  case  of  transparent  films,  the  wave-lengths  absent  in  the 
eflected  light  appear  in  excess  in  the  transmitted  light,  there  being  no 
estruction  of  energy.  If  the  second  surface  is  a  perfect  reflector,  the 
nergy  thrown  down  upon  it  by  interference  at  the  first  surface  will  all 
e  returned.  If  we  consider  the  upper  metallic  surface  as  non-absorb- 
ig,  and  work  out  the  case  by  the  method  of  multiple  reflections,  we 
nd  that  no  color  will  be  produced,  light  of  all  wave-lengths  being 
eflected  with  equal  facility.  The  fact  that  brilliant  colors  appear, 
leans  that  lisht  is  absorbed  at  one  or  both  of  the  silvered 
urfaces,  since  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  energy  of  the  absent 
v^ave-lengths  can  disappear.  If  we  assume  a  certain  percentage 
eflected  and  a  certain  percentage  absorbed  by  the  thin  silver  film,  we 
ind  that  the  waves  for  which  the  phase-difierence  is  180**  are  com- 
pelled to  make  more  transits  through  the  film  than  those  for  which  the 
[>hase-difference  is  360°.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  experimentally  a 
condition  in  which  the  former  are  almost  completely  absent  in  the 
reflected  light,  while  the  latter  are  reflected  with  scarcely  any  loss  of 
intensity.  To  calculate  the  most  favourable  conditions,  we  should 
require  data  regarding  the  percentages  reflected  and  transmitted  by 
films  of  various  thicknesses. 

Another  method  is  to  substitute  a  thin  film  of  collodion  for  the  mica, 
half-silvering  the  film  as  before. 

A  sheet  of  glass  can  be  silvered  chemically,  or  procured  by  removing 

the  varnish  from  the  back  of  a  piece  of  modern  mirror-glass  with 

alcohol     The  silver  film  is  then  flowed  with  collodion  diluted  with 

three  or  four  parts  of  ether.     As  soon  as  the  film  dries,  colors  appear, 

contrary  to  theory.     These  colors  may  be  quite  brilliant,  and  are  due 

to  diffraction,  as  will  be  shown  presently.    If  the  plate  be  now  immersed 

in  Brashear's  silvering-bath,  the  colors  will  instantly  disappear,  owing 

^  the  fact  that  the  collodion-film  and  the  solution  have  nearly  the 

^Qie  refractive  index.     As  soon  as  the  silver  begins  to  deposit,  the 

colors  reappear  and  increase  rapidly  in  intensity.     The  bath  should  be 

rocked,  the  process  being  similar  to  the  development  of  a  negative.     A 

little  experience  will  enable  the  moment  of  maximum  brilliancy  to 

he  correctly  judged,  when  the  plate  should  be  immediately  removed 

from  the  solution,  washed,  and  dried.     It  is  well  to  provide  the  plate 

^th  a  cover  of  glass  mounted  over  it  at  an  angle  of  20",  the  whole 

lorming  a  prismatic  box.     The  object  of  inclining  the  cover  is  to  get 

f>d  of  the  light  reflected  from  it,  which  would  otherwise  dilute  the 

interference  colors.     Plates  prepared  in  this  way  show  a  wonderful 

hlaie  of  color  and  make  excellent  preparations  for  the  lantern. 

Oolora  of  Frilled  Transparent  Films  on  Metallic  Surfaces.— We 
J^ill  now  consider  a  remarkable  case  of  interference  which  appears  to 
h«  essentially  diflerent  from  any  of  the  cases  which  have  been  previously 
studied.  The  theory  of  thin  film  shows,  as  Lord  Rayleigh  points  out 
in  his  article  on  "  Wave-Theory  of  Light,"  that  a  transparent  film  on  a 
P^ecUy  reflecting  surface  shows  no  interference-colors.     As  has  been 
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already  pointed  out,  a  tbin  film  ofcollodion  deposited  on  a  brigfatsurfoct 
of  silver  showe  brilliant  colors  in  reflected  light.  It,  moreover,  seaUm 
.  light  of  a  color  complementary  to  the  color  of  the  directly  reflected 
light.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  collodion  film 
"frills,"  the  mesh,  however,  being  so  small  that  it  can  only  be  detecUd 
with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  Commercial  ether  and 
collodion  should  be  used.  If  chemically  pure  ether  obtained  by  distilli- 
tion  is  used,  the  film  does  not  frill,  and  no  trace  of  color  is  exhibited. 

In  the  cases  of  the  transparent  films  with  the  first  surface  lightl; 
silvered,  the  second  heavily  coated,  the  waves  absent  in  the  reflected 
light  are  absorbed  by  the  metal,  as  has  been  already  shown.  In  the 
presout  case  these  waves  are  scattered  by  the  granular  surface.  If 
a  spot  on  the  film  which  appears  purple  by  reflected  light  is  illuminated 
with  sunlight,  it  will  be  found  that  green  light  is  scattered,  not  in  ill 
directions,  but  through  a  range  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  granu- 
lation, as  in  the  case  of  mixed  plates. 

If  the  light  is  incident  normally,  the  scattered  light  comes  off  throu^ 
an  angular  range  included  between  10°  and  30°,  and  again  at  I 
an  angle  of  nearly  90°,  the  latter  being  strongly  polarized.  Con-  | 
versely,  if  the  sunlight  be  incident  at  nearly  90°,  strongly  polariwd 
light  is  scattered  normally.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
explaining  these  colors  satisfactorily.  They  appear  to  be  saturated, 
t.e.  certain  wave-lengths  are  completely  absent  in  the  reflected  light, 
and  until  the  granulation  was  detected  with  the  microscope  it  wis 
impossible  to  make  even  a  satisfactory  hypothesis.  Even  now  the 
polarization  effects  are  difficult  to  account  for. 

At  flrst  sight  it  may  seem  as  if  the  colors  could  be  classed  with  the 
phenomena  of  mixed  plates,  their  brilliancy  and  saturation  reminding 
one  of  the  appearances  produced  by  laminary  retardation.  The  filma, 
however,  show  no  color  by  transmitted  light  when  deposited  on  glua, 
and  the  effective  doubling  of  the  retardation,  by  the  reflection  bactc 
through  the  film  by  the  metal  surface,  can  hardly  account  for  th^ 
observed  effects.  Moreover,  the  en^fy  stream  reflected  from  th^ 
auH'ace  of  the  collodion  appears  to  nP»ientia1,  for  if  we  employ  lights 
polarized  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  ntcidence,  and  set  the  plate  a'^ 
the  polarizing  angle  of  collodion,  so  that  no  reflection  occurs  except  a*- 
the  metal  surface,  all  trace  of  color  disappears.  If  the  angle  ofinciaenc^ 
is  hirger  than  the  polarizing  angle,  the  color  of  the  reflected  lighc^ 
changes  to  its  complementary  tint  when  the  plane  of  polarization  i^ 
made  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  As  has  been  shown  if* 
a  preceding  section,  the  effects  at  large  angles  of  incidence  involv* 
the  interference  of  two  streams  of  light  polarized  in  planes  incline^ 
at  90°  to  each  other,  which  are  complicated  enougn  with  monc»- 
chromatic  light  and  structureless  films.  For  the  present  only  normaJ 
incidence  will  be  considered.  Though  there  is  no  direct  way  O^ 
proving  that,  in  this  case,  the  light  reflected  from  the  collodion  surfoc^ 
is  an  essential  factor,  there  is  strong  indirect  evidence. 

If  the  film  is  wedge-shaped  and  sodium  light  is  employed,  the  dark 
fringes  seen  at  normal  incidence  move  towards  the  thick  edge  of  tla' 
wedge  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased,  exactly  as  they  do  wit* 
thin  films  of  the  ordinary  type.    If  the  incident  light  is  polariz^^ 
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irpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  fringes  gradually  fade 
It,  disappearing  at  the  polarizing  angle.  This  indicates  that  they  are 
oduced  in  the  same  way  at  normal  incidence  as  at  the  polarizing 
igle,  namely,  through  the  agency  of  light  reflected  from  the  surface 
the  collodion. 

If  we  consider  some  value  of  A,  for  which  the  path-difference  between 
6  rays  reflected  from  the  collodion  and  metal  surfaces  amounts  to  an 
Id  number  of  half-waves,  the  color  corresponding  to  this  wave-length 
ill  be  weakened  in  the  reflected  beam  owing  to  interference.  In  the 
se  of  transparent  thin  films  the  absent  color  appears  in  excess  in  the 
ansmitted  light,  while  in  the  present  case  it  is  thrown  back  through 
16  film  by  the  metal  surface.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  colors  which 
e  weakened  in  the  reflected  light  are  made  to  traverse  the  frilled  film 
greater  number  of  times  than  the  colors  for  which  the  path-difi*erence 
an  even  number  of  half-waves. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  these  colors  are  more  strongly 
mattered  by  the  granulations  of  the  films. 

A  collodion  surface  only  reflects  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  incident 
nergy  ;  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  account  for  the  strong  colors  seen 
n  the  reflected  light,  by  compounding  the  feeble  stream  of  light  from 
'be  collodion  with  the  powerful  stream  coming  from  the  metal. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  the  observed  effects  could  be  accounted 
for,  if  the  somewhat  arbitrary  assumption  were  made  that  the  granu- 
lated surface  reflected  more  strongly  than  a  smooth  surfiace.  As 
has  been  said,  the  granulations  are  too  small  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  reflection  of  light,  the  scattering  being  selective,  so  to  speak,  i.e. 
confined  to  the  waves  which,  owing  to  interference,  are  compelled  to 
traverse  the  film  a  number  of  times. 

The  assumption  above  referred  to  appeared  to  be  too  arbitrary  to 
niake  without  some  experimental  evidence,  and  experiments  were 
therefore  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  *'  frilling  "  of  the  film  on 
iU  reflecting  power.  One  of  the  faces  of  a  60"  prism  of  crown  glass  was 
flowed  with  collodion  of  the  same  dilution  as  that  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  colored  films.  It  showed  in  reflected  light  interference- 
colors,  which,  however,  were  very  much  diluted  with  white  light,  owing 
^  the  small  difference  between  the  refractive  indices  of  the  two  media. 
In  working  with  the  film  on  silver  it  was  found  that,  if  the  colors  did 
^01  appear  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  film  dried,  they  could  be  brought  out 
by  breathing  on  the  film,  the  deposit  of  moisture  being  advantageous 
^  the  formation  of  the  granulations.  It  was  always  possible  to 
intensify  the  colors  in  this  way.  The  film  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  prism  was  treated  in  this  way,  one  half  of  it  being  screened  from 
the  deposit  of  moisture  by  a  plate  of  glass.  As  soon  as  the  moisture 
had  evaporated,  it  was  found  that  the  reflecting  power  of  the  surface 
had  been  greatly  increased,  the  film  appearing  almost  as  bright  as 
a  half-silvered  surface. 

The  increase  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  reflected  light  was  about  three- 
fold, as  was  shown  by  covering  the  unfrilled  portion  with  a  sheet  of 
thin  glass,  which  about  eciualized  the  intensities.  In  other  words,  the 
frilled  collodion-surface  regularly  reflects  white  light,  of  an  intensity 

^CTy  nearly  equal  1x)  that  of  light  reflected  from  three  glass  surfaces. 
P.O.  K 
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On  examining  the  granular  surface  with  polarised  light,  it  was  foant! 
that  the  angle  of  maximum  polarization  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
63°,  which  would  make  its  refractive  index  about  t-96.  The  polarizing 
angle  of  the  smooth  collodion  was  about  56°,  the  corresponding 
refractive  index  being  1'48. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  the  granulation  gavs 
rise  to  elliptical  polarization,  the  abnormal  value  of  the  refractin 
index  suggesting  the  properties  of  the  Burface-films,  which  play  such  u 
important  part  in  the  theory  of  elliptical  polarization.  No  decisire 
results  were  obtained,  for  though  the  phenomenon  was  found,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  component  reltected  from  the  collodion-glus 
surface,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  may,  by  interference  with  the  com- 
])ouent  refleeted  from  the  air-collodion  surface,  give  rise  to  an  elliptical 
i-ibration. 

The  interferometer  tailed  to  show  any  change  in  the  refractive  indei 
as  the  result  of  frilling,  which  indicates  that  the  effect  is  confined  to 
the  surface.  A  film  deposited  on  glass  of  such  thickness  as  to  produce 
a  ahift  of  half  a  fringe  width  (sodium  light)  was  frilled  by  moisture, 
one  half  being  protected  by  a  glass  plate.  No  shift  was  found  at  tlie 
line  of  demarcation,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  refractive  index 
of  the  film  had  been  raised  from  1'4S  to  196  throughout  its  entire 
thickness.     These  phenomena  are  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

Stationary  Li^t-W&vea  — In  all  the  cases  of  interference  which  we 
have  thus  far  examined,  the  interfering  wave-trains  have  been  moving 
in  the  same  direction.     In  acoustics  we  have  cases  of  interference 
where  the   waves   are   moving  in   opposite  directions.     Interference 
under  these  conditions  gives  nse  t*  the  so-called  stationary  waves.    If 
we  send  a  train  of  waves  along  an  elastic  cord,  one  end  of  which  ia 
fastened,  the  waves  are  reflected 
[|    from  the  wall,  and  running  back- 
ward   along    the    cord,   interfere 
f>CZ>C>C:>CI>C><C>cry     with  the  direct  waves.     The  core* 
is  at  rest  at  points  half  a  wave*- 
I    length  apart,  vibrating  in  nod»^ 
Fio.  124  (F'g    124).     We  should   expeC* 

something  of  the  kind  to  occu.* 
when  light  is  reflected  normally  from  a  mirror,  and  the  possibility  »'^ 
such  an  action  was  early  recofjnized.  Zenker  in  his  Lekrhwh  df* 
Photochroiiiie  explains  the  colors  sometimes  exhibited  in  photograplk ' 
of  the  spectrum  taken  on  silver  chloride,  as  due  to  the  formatio*^ 
of  layers  of  reduced  silver  between  the  nodal  points  of  a  system  C^' 
stationary  light-waves. 

The  existence  of  these  stationary  light-waves  was  first  demonstrate^^ 
in  1891  by  Otto  Wiener.'  When  rays  of  light  are  incident  normall.^ 
on  a  polished  mirror  the  reflected  rays  travel  back  over  the  san»* 
course.  If  the  light  is  monochromatic,  we  shall  then  have  planes  ha3- 
a  wave-length  apart,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  mirror  where  the  eth^ 
is  at  rest.  The  condition  is  showTi  in  a  crude  way  in  Fig.  125,  B7'' 
require  now  some  device  for  recognizing  the  existence  of  these  nod^ 

'  WUd.  Ann.,  40,  pa^e  2a3.1890. 
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the  medium  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Wiener  made  use  of  an 
;ly  thin  pbotograpb  film,  the  thickneHS  of  which  was  leas  than 
Cieth  of  ttie  wave-length  of  ligh^t.  Suppose  such  a  film  in  the 
ihown  by  the  line  AB.  The  plane  of  the  film  now  (XMncidea 
first  nodal  plane.  There  is 
ion  of  the  ether  within  the 
though  two  powerful  streams 
ire  traversing  it,  it  will  be 
1,  It  ia,  however,  unneces- 
«t  the  film  exactly  into  one 
ilanes,  a  matter  which  would, 
e,  be  exceedingly  difficult, 
the  film  to  make  a  small 
h  the  mirror  occupying  the  Fio.  12S 

A'S.     It  will  now  cut  the 

nea,  some  portions  of  it  lying  in  the  loops  and  other  portions 
the  nodes.  Those  parts  of  the  film  which  are  in  the  loops 
Bted  on,  the  other  places  will  ^  unaffected.  Wiener  coated 
plate  with  a  thin  photographic  film,  placed  the  film  side 
be  mirror,  at  a  very  BmalT  angle,  and  allowed  monochromatic 
pass  through  the  film  and  suHer  reflection  From  the  mirror. 
3ping  the  film  he  found  it  blackened  along  lines  corresponding 
lints  where  it  intersected  the  loops  of  the  standing  waves, 
intervening  portions  were  quite  clear.  Increasing  toe  angle 
caused  the  dark  lines  to  become  finer,  since  a  greater  number 
were  cut  in  a  given  distance. 

bjections  were  raised  against  Wiener's  demonstration,  grounded 
;t  that  the  layer  of  air  between  the  mirror  and  the  photographic 
lid  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  air  film  producing  Newton's 
other  words,  the  dark  bands  might  be  the  result  of  interference 
the  light  rctlocted  from  the  mirror  and  the  under  surface  of 
^graphic  film.  At  first  sight  these  objections  seem  quite 
since  the  maxima  and  minima  formed  in  this  manner  would 
ail  in  position  with  those  obtained  by  Wiener.     With  a  thin 

'Bt  a  minimum  when  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  -  and  the 

limum   when  it  is   — .     Thus  every  time   we  increase  the 

by  half  a  wave-length  we  have  destructive  interference 
Che  light  reflected  from  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  These 
iirespond  to  the  nodal  planes  which  are  half  a  wave-length 
'he  objections  were  satisfactorily  answered  by  Wiener,  who 
hat  such  minima  would  be  produced  by  the  interference  of  a 
ice  of  large  amplitude  coming  from  the  silver,  and  one  of  small 
e  coming  from  the  collodion  film  used  for  photographing  the 
and  maxima.  Interference  fringes  produced  under  these 
»  would  be  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  seen  in  the 
ed  light  of  this  film,  i.e.  the  difference  In  intensity  between 
it  and  dark  bands  would  be  very  small. 

r  finally  eliminated  all  such  action  by  putting  a  layer  of 
Mtween  the  film  and  the  metallic  reflecting  surface,  thus  making 
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the  refractive  index  the  same  on  both  aides  of  the  surface  of  the  film, 
and  doing  away  with  the  reflected  component.  The  dark  and  bright 
bands  were  formed  just  as  before,  proving  conclusively  thai  thej 
were  caused  by  Btationa.ry  waves.  The  presence  of  stutionary  waves 
can  be  shown  independently  of  photography  by  employing  a  thin 
fluorescent  film  in  place  of  the  sensitized  collodion.  This  experiment 
was  performed  by  Dnide  and  Nernst  {iVied.  Arm.,  45,  page  460,  1893). 
Another  very  beautiful  experiment  was  performed  by  the  same 
investigators.  One  half  of  a  glass  plate  was  coated  with  »  film  of 
silver,  and  the  whole  then  coated  with  a  fluorescent  film  only  a  email 
fraction  of  a  wave-length  in  thickness.  When  this  plate  was  illumi- 
mited  with  monochromatic  light  obtained  from  a  spectroscope,  it  was 
found  that  the  fluorescence  was  much  stronger  over  the  transparent 
portions  of  the  plate  than  over  the  silvered  portions.  In  the  former 
case  the  film  is  traversed  by  a  beam  of  light  of  which  only*  a  small 
percentage  is  reflected  back  through  the  film,  consequently  it  fluoresces 
brightly.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  stationary  waves,  and  the  film  is 
locat«d  at  the  first  node,  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  silver,  a 
position  in  which  fluorescence  is  impossible,  since  there  is  practically 
no  vibratory  motion  at  this  point 

Lippmaim's  Color  Photographs.— Zenker  made  the  suggestion  that. 
the  colors  whit^h  sometimes  appeared  in  photographs  taken  with 
chloride  of  silver,  might  be  due  to  interference,  the  silver  being 
deposited  at  the  antiiiodes  of  a  system  of  stationary  light-waves.  The 
layers  thus  formed  would  show  the  colors  of  thin  films  in  reflectetl 
light.  A  process  of  direct  color  photography  has  been  devised  ^y 
Lippmann  which  is  based  upon  this  principle.  The  photographic  plaMs 
is  placed  in  the  camera  with  the  glass  side  facing  the  objective,  and 
the  sensitive  film  backed  by  a  reflecting  layer  of  mercury.  This  i>f 
course  requires  a  special  form  of  plat«-hulder. 

A  system  of  suitiotiary  waves  is  formed  in  the  film  ae  shown  ir* 
Fig.  126,  and  the  silver  compound  is  acted  upon  oidy  at  the  antinodea^ 
which  form  plane?  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface.  Uii  developing 
and  fixing  the  plate  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  found  that  the  film  shows  « 
in  reflected  light  brilliant  colors,  similar  t*^ 
the  colors  which  illuminated  it.  The  ailver'^ 
■fa  instead  of  being  reduced  in  a  mass,  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  thickne»^ 
ol  the  film,  is  laid  down  in  thin  laminat^r 
'"'''  coinciding  with  the  antinodal  planes  of  th^ 
stationary  lightwaves.  The  distance  h&- 
""  tween  the  laminae  is  equal  to  the  half  wave- 
length of  the  light  which  formed  theiixi 
consequently  they  show  the  same  color  by 
interference  in  reflected  tight.  The  procee* 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  carry  out,  and  very  lew  have  been  successfu* 
with  it  Especially  prejMired  plates  must  be  used,  as  the  grain  of  tt«® 
commercial  plates  is  too  coarse  lo  recoid  the  minute  structure  of  tfc> « 
wave- system. 

Some  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  for  which  he  is  i»^' 
debted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Lippmann,  testify  to  the  perfection* 
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to  which  the  process  has  been  brought  during  the  past  few  years.  In 
one,  ft  view  of  a  Swiss  landscape,  not  only  are  the  various  flowers  in  an 
Alpine  garden  faithfully  reproduced,  but  the  various  shades  of  green  of 
the  trees  in  the  middle  distance  and  foreground,  and  the  blue  haze 
which  gives  "atmosphere,"  are  most  faithfnlly  reproduced. 

Dr.  Neuhause  of  Berlin  has  also  been  very  successful  in  repeating 
Lippmann's  ex|)eriments,  and  has  moreover  accomplished  the  feat  of 
making  thin  cross  sections  of  the  film,  which  show,  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  thin  layers  of  silver  which  give  rise  to  the  color.  A  micro- 
photograph  of  a  similar  section  made  by  Mr.  Senior  is  reproduced  in 
Fig.  127. 


Some  very  remarkable  results  were  obtained  by  Neuhauss  in  the 
wurse  of  some  experiments  mu.de  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
Mlion  on  the  Lippmann  film  of  two  different  spectrum  colors.  A 
continuous  spectrum  was  projected  U|>on  a  plate  anil  an  exposure 
"wde.  The  plate  was  then  rotated  through  180  degrees  and  a  second 
etposure  made,  the  rod  now  falling  on  the  end  of  the  plate  which  had 
previously  recorded  the  violet.  On  developing 
'ht:  plate  a  number  of  parallel  dark  bunds  parallel 
•0  the  Fraunhofer  lines  appeared  on  the  super- 

rl  part  of  thi)  two  spectra,  as  shown  in 
„  138.  Dr.  Zenker  called  thorn  Talbot's  i>ands. 
and  Prof.  \Vien<-r  refers  to  them  as  "  heats." 
"  is,  however,  difficult  to  trace  anv  analogj' 
'•*tween  the  .N'oiihauss  fringes  and  eitker  of  the 
*bove  phenomena.     An  elalwrate  treatment  of  the  ^.u,  .«.. 

™l>jecl  has  been  given  by  Pf'aundler  (v^nn.  iter 
""Jtti,  13,  p.  371,  1904),  based  on  the  supposition  of  some  sort  of  con- 
finuoiw  interference  between  waves  of  different  lengths.  This  treatment 
I'  obviously  incorrect  from  start  to  finish,  for  no  permanent  i)hase 
™'WioD  could  exist  between  radiations  taken  from  different  rei;ions 
'"  1*0  continuous  spectra.  Mnioover,  the  exposures  were  TTiade  in 
"•Wewion,  and  not  simultaneously. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

The  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  o 
destructive  interi'erence  within  the  region  of  the  geometrical  shi 
of  the  elementary  waves  which  we  may  regard  as  originating  o 
wave-front.  .That  this  destruction  is  as  complete  as  it  is,  depen 
the  shortness  of  the  wave-length  of  light,  and  it  is  in  this  respeci 
sound  differs  from  light.  Sonnd  we  know  doea  bend  around  co 
and  unless  we  make  our  exj>oriments  on  a  very  largo  scale,  it  is  di 
to  get  any  evidence  of  sound  shadows.  In  the  case  of  light, 
examine  with  sufficient  care  the  propagation  of  the  radiation  h 
edges  of  opai^ue  obstacles,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  bend  int< 
region  of  the  shadow  to  a  slight  extent,  and  that  the  bending  is 
pronounced  for  the  long  waves  than  for  the  short.  That  the  be 
is  greater  for  the  long  waves  may  be  shown  by  the  following  s 
experiment.  Sun  or  arc  light  is  passed  through  a  narrow  slit,  i 
sharp  straight  edge  of  metal  mounted  in  the  narrow  beam  at  a  die 
of  a  meter  or  so  from  the  slit.  If  now  we  bring  the  pupil  of  th 
well  within  the  shadow  of  the  edge  we  shall  see  the  edge  str 
illuminated.  This  light  which  wc  see  coming  from  the  edge  i 
dilfracted  light,  and  it  should  bo  richer  in  long  waves  than  in  i 
To  show  this  we  have  only  to  view  the  illuminated  edge  throi 
direct  vision  prism.  As  we  move  our  eye  into  the  shadow  the 
end  of  the  spectnim  of  the  diffracted  light  disappears  first.  ll 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  easy  to  n 
a  filament  of  glass,  just  outside  of  the  edge,  which  will  give  a  spe( 
of  about  the  same  intensity.  By  a  little  adjustment  the  reo 
yellow  of  the  two  spectra  can  be  made  the  same,  when  it  will  be  ! 
that  one  shows  the  blue  and  violet  distinctly  while  the  other  does 

This  simple  bending  of  the  light  around  the  edges  of  obstac 
termed  diffraction,  though  in  the  study  of  the  subject  we  are  cone 
chiefly  with  the  so-called  fringes,  or  alternate  bands  of  light 
shadow  which  usually  accomjany  ditfraction.  These  fringes  a 
appear  just  outside  of  the  boundary  of  the  geometrical  sliadow 
have  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  the  bending  of  light  around  co 
They  are  termed  diffraction  fringes  notwithstanding. 

The  diffraction  of  light  was  first  observed  by  (irimaldi  abou 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century.     Admitting  sunlight  into  a  darkened 
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hrough  a  very  small  aperture,  he  observed  that  the  propagation  of  the 
Ight  by  the  edges  of  objects,  did  not  obey  strictly  the  laws  of 
geometrical  optics.  The  edges  of  the  shadow  were  bordered  by 
everal  rainbow  tinted  fringes,  while  in  the  case  of  very  small  objects 
imilar  fringes  were  found  within  the  geometrical  shadow.  These 
ringes  should  not,  however,  be  spoken  of  as  diffraction  fringes,  though 
hey  owe  their  origin  to  diffraction.  He  also  described  the  branching 
r  crested  fringes  which  appeared  within  the  shadow  at  the  corners 
>f  rectangular  screens. 

Newton  repeated  and  improved  upon  the  experiments  of  Grimaldi, 
ising  light  of  different  colors,  and  found  that  the  distance  between 
he  fringes  decreased  as  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  increased,  and 
nereasea  as  the  screen  was  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
)bject  casting  a  shadow.  He  explained  this  phenomenon  on  his  cor- 
puscular theory  as  due  to  attractive  or  repulsive  forces,  which  the 
jdges  of  the  obstacle  exerted  on  the  flying  corpuscles. 

The  first  attempt  to  bring  the  wave-theory  to  bear  upon  the  y 
subject  was  made  by  Young,  who  regarded  the  fringes  as  due  to 
interference  between  the  rays  passing  close  to  the  edge,  and  rays 
reflected  as  grazing  incidence.  This  explanation  could  scarcely  be 
applied  to  the  fringes  found  within  the  regions  of  shadow,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  external  fringes  the  distances  between  successive  maxfaia 
and  minima  are  not  such  as  would  occur  if  the  interference  toolcv  place 
in  the  manner  imagined  by  Young.  The  internal  fringes  he  explained 
as  due  to  the  interference  of  inflected  rays,  without  attempting  to 
explain  how  the  inflection  took  place,  and  in  this  he  was  in  part 
<Jorrect,  for  the  internal  system  we  can  regard  as  a  set  of  interference 
fringes  produced  by  two  similar  sources  of  light  situated  at  the  edges 
of  the  obstacle. 

Fresnel  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  slits  having  polished 
*nd  blackened  edges,  and  showed  that  the  intensity  of  the  fringes 
^^as  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  edge. 

He  was  the  first  to  give* the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
regarding  the  maxima  and  minima  as  the  result  of  the  interference 
of  the  hypothetical  secondary  wavelets  diverging  in  all  directions 
from  these  portions  of  the  wave-front  not  blocked  off  by  the  opaque 
screen.  i   * 

The  foundations  of  the  theory  of  diffraction  were  laid  by  Fresnel, 
*nd  though  he  treated  only  a  few  of  the  simpler  cases,  bis  funda- 
niental  equations  were  subsequently  applied  to,  and  solved  for,  much 
^ore  complicated  cases  by  Schwerd,  Knochenhauer,  and  others. 

We  shall  first  examine  some  of  the  simpler  cases  by  very  elementary 
niethods,  and  then  take  up  the  more  rigorous  treatments  of  Fresnel 
and  Fraunhofer. 

In  commencing  our  study  of  diffraction  it  is  best  to  dispense  as 
much  as  possible  with  apparatus.  Collimators  and  telescopes,  which 
^^  80  often  employed  for  the  subjective  exhibition  of  diffraction 
effecte,  are  unnecessary  complications,  and  prevent  us  from  obtaining 
the  clear  conception  of  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  effects,  which  we 
8®^  when  we  employ  simply  a  brilliant  source  of  light  and  a  white 
screen,  in  combination  with  various  obstacles  which  we  place  in  the 
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path  of  the  light.  A  narrow  beam  of  sunlight,  or  the  li^ht  from  an 
arc  lamp,  should  be  focused  with  a  lens  on  a  pin-hole  in  a  thio 
sheet  of  metal  mounted  over  an  aperture  cut  in  a  large  screen  of 
cardboard.  The  light  diverging  from  the  small  source  thus  produced 
should  be  received  on  a  screen  of  white  Bristol  board  at  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  meters  from  the  first  screen,  the  best  distance  being 
found  by  trial.  The  room  should  be  made  as  dark  as  possible,  and 
if  the  arc-lamp  is  used  it  should  be  placed  either  in  a  box  or  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  the  light  admitted  into  the  room  through  a 
small  hole  against  which  the  condensing  lens  is  placed.  Diffraction 
fringes  will  now  appear  around  the  edges  of  the  obstacles  placed 
midway  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  screen.  Beautiful  effects 
can  be  obtained  by  sprinkling  a  little  lycopodium  dust  in  the  air, 
the  shadow  of  each  particle  being  surrounded  with  colored  rings. 
Even  the  motes  floating  in  the  air  produce  colored  fringes. 

Straight  Edge. — If  an  obstacle  bounded  by  a  straight  edge  is  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  rays,  we  find  that  a  set  of  rain-bow  colored  fringes 
appear  on  the  screen  parallel  to,  and  outside  of  the  edge  of  the 
geometrical  shadow,  while  within  the  geometrical  shadow  the  illumi- 
nation falls  off  gradually  to  zero,  without  showing  any  maxima  and 
minima.  If  we  examine  the  fringes  carefully  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  not  equidistant,  as  is  the  case  with  two  small  sodrces  of  light,  but. 
lie  closer  together  as  we  recede  from  the  edge. 

We  will  now  calculate  the  illumination  at  various  points  in  th^ 
vicinity  of  the  edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  by  dividing  the  wave^- 
front,  or  as  much  of  it  as  gets  by  the  obstacle,  into  half-period  element  s 
with  respect  to  the  point  in  (juestion.  This  method  is  one  comraon]3?' 
employed  in  text-books,  and  is  given  merely  as  an  example  of  a  vev^ 
elementary  treatment.  It  is  only  applicable  to  a  linear  wave,  i.e.  ^^ 
thin  section  of  the  actual  wave  which  is  represented  by  the  circula.^ 
arc  57' in  the  diagram.     In  Fig.  129,  0  is  the  source  of  light,  AB  th.^ 

diffracting  screen,  I'Q  the  screen  o^'' 
which  the  fringes  appear;  P  is  th^ 
point  at  which  we  are  to  determine 
^f  the  illumination,  situated  at  a  distance 
^  X  X  from  il/,  the  edge  of  the  geometric*' ^ 
4^  shadow.  The  distance  OA^a  an*^ 
AM=h.  We  divide  the  wave  int^^ 
half-period  elements  with  respect  t^^ 
F,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  We  har^ 
seen  that  the  effect  at  P  is  chief!  >* 
due  to  a  few  elements  on  each  sid  ^ 
of  the  pole  /<*,  and  that  when  tb^ 
whole  wave  acts,  the  action  of  the&^ 
elements  reduces  by  interference  to  a  small  portion  surrounding  tb^ 
pole,  approximately  equal  to  the  effect  which  would  be  {)roduced  by  on.^ 
half  of  the  central  element.  In  the  case  above  it  is  clear  that  we  haV^ 
the  entire  half  of  the  wave  above  the  pole,  and  the  portion  RA  belc*^ 
the  pole.  If  RA  contains  an  even  number  of  half-periods  they  wil- 
destroy  each  other  in  pairs,  and  the  illumination  at  P  will  be  small- 
being  due  to  RS  alone.     If  RA  contains  an  odd  number  of  element^' 
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the  one  adjacent  to  the  pole  will  remain  over,  after  the  others  have 
interfered  in  pairs,  and  will  add  its  effect  to  that  produced  by  RSj  and 
the  illumination  at  P  will  be  a  maximum.  As  the  point  P  moves  away 
from  M,  the  illumination  will  pass  through  alternate  maxima  and 
minima,  the  positions  of  which  we  can  calculate  as  follows  : 

0P  =  a4-A  +  ^7^.-v   and   AP-^b-h^; 
2  (a  +  h)  2h 


2\b    a-\-bJ 


If  RA  contains  an  even  number  of  half-period  elements  AP-RP 
must  equal  an  even  number  of  half  waves,  therefore  the  condition  for 
minimum  illumination  is 

JaiciTbj^''^'^^' 

while  if  RA  contains  an  odd  number  of  elements,  the  condition  for 
maximum  illumination,  we  have 

•J  \b(a-\-b)J     ^  '2 

which  gives  us        x^J^-^ — -  2nk  for  the  minima, 

x=  yJ-- (2n+  1)A  for  the  maxima. 

The  maxima  are  therefore  spaced  like  the  Fresnel  zones,  i,e.  they  lie 
nearer  to  each  other  as  we  recede  from  M,  the  distances  being  pro- 
portional to  the  square  roots  of  the  natural  numbers. 

We  can  see  this  at  once,  for,  as  we  move  P  up,  we  expose  the  zones 
below  the  poles  and  the  successive  increments  of  x  necessary  to  expose 
zone  after  zone  will  be  proportional  to  the  decreasing  distances  between 
the  zones.  The  illumination  within  the  shadow  is  due  only  to  a  portion 
of  the  wave  above  the  pole,  since  for  all  points  so  situated  the  pole  of 
the  wave  is  intercepted  by  the  screen.  The  effect  of  a  wave  thus 
reduces  to  approximately  one  half  of  the  element  adjacent  to  the 
edge,  and  as  we  pass  deeper  into  the  region  of  the  shadow,  this  element 
is  further  removed  from  the  zone,  and  consequently  less  effective. 
The  illumination  thus  falls  off  gradually  without  passing  through 
maxima  and  minima. 

This  treatment  cannot  be  rigorously  applied  to  the  entire  spherical 
wave,  and  we  shall  presently  consider  a  better  method  which  is  due 
to  Schuster. 

Oircnlar  Disc  and  Circular  Aperture. — The  method  is  better  adapted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  the  illumination  produced  by  a 
small  circular  disc,  since  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  axis  of  the 
conical  shadow,  the  disc  exactly  coincides  with  zones  described  on  the 
wave-front  with  respect  to  points  lying  on  the  axis. 

This  is  the  celebrated  problem  of  Poisson,  who  was  led  by  theoretical 
considerations  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  illumination  along; 
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the  axis  of  the  shadow  of  a  small  circular  disc  is  the  same  as  if  the 
disc  were  removed,  a  prediction  which  was  verified  experimentally  by 
Arago.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  repeat  this  experiment,  provided  it 
is  tried  on  a  large  scale.  The  experiment  has  been  already  described 
in  the  chapter  on  The  Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Light. 

Applying  the  Fresnel  construction  to  this  case  we  see  that  the 
illumination  on  the  axis  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  entire  wave  with 
the  exception  of  the  zone  or  zones  covered  by  the  disc.  These  reduce 
by  interference  to  approximately  one  half  of  the  effect  of  the  zone 
bordering  the  disc.  Since  the  effect  of  the  zones  becomes  less  as  we 
recede  from  the  pole,  it  is  clear  that  increasing  the  size  of  the  disc, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  reduce  the  illumination  at  a  given  point 
on  the  axis.  To  obtain  the  most  striking  results  we  should  so  pro- 
portion the  distance  of  the  screen  to  the  size  of  the  disc,  that  the  ' 
latter  covers  only  a  very  few  zones.  A  small  coin  at  a  distance  of  4 
or  5  meters  from  the  screen  shows  the  effect  well.  If  we  make  a  small 
hole  in  the  screen  at  the  center  of  the  shadow,  and  bring  our  eye 
close  up  to  it,  we  shall  see  the  rim  of  the  coin  brilliantly  luminous, 
which  shows  that  the  light  within  the  shadow  is  propagated  as  if 
coming  from  the  edge  of  the  obstacle. 

This  same  effect  can  be  seen  within  the  shadow  of  a  straight  edge. 
It  is  often  seen  in  nature  on  a  large  sciile  when  the  sun  rises  over  the 
tops  of  tree-covered  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  situated  nearly  . 
above   the   observer,    every  branch,    twig,    and    leaf  shining   with  a 
silvery  light,  the  small  birds  flying  al)0ut  appearing  like  specks  of  fire. 

Small  Circular  Aperture. — In  this  case  the  illumination  along  the 
axis  is  due  solely  to  the  zones  lying  within  the  aperture.  Supposes 
the  point  to  be  so  situated  that  the  aperture  contains  only  the  two 
central  zones.  The  disturbances  from  these  will  completely  destrojr^ 
each  other  at  the  point,  and  the  illumination  w^ill  consequently  be  zero  - 
If  we  bring  the  point  a  little  nearer  to  the  aperture  the  scale  of  th  ^ 
zones  will  be  reduced,  and  the  aperture  will  contain  say  three.  Th  ^ 
two  outer  ones  will  annul  ejich  other,  and  we  shall  have  an  illuminatic*^' 
due  to  the  outstanding  central  one.  We  thus  see  that  the  illumination^ 
is  a  maximum  or  minimum  according  as  the  aperture  contains  an  od^T" 
or  even  number  of  zones. 

We  shall  later  on  investigate  the  problem  of  the  circular  apertur^ 
more  completely,  the  foregoing  method  being  applicable  only  to  the  axif 

The  effects  which  we  have  been  considering  belong  to  the  so-calle* 
Fresnel  class  of  diffraction  phenomena.  In  this  class  the  source 
light  and  the  screen  are  both  at  finite  distances  from  the  obstach 
The  problem  of  determining  the  distribution  of  light  and  shadow 
becomes  much  simpler,  if  we  consider  the  source  of  light  and  tb  ^ 
screen  removed  to  infinity.  This  means  that  we  have  plane-wav^-- 
falling  upon  the  aperture,  and  the  secondary  disturbances,  which  \^^ 
consider  as  coming  from  the  plane  of  the  aperture,  all  start  at  the  aSLXm-  ^ 
time.  In  other  words,  the  phase  of  the  vibration  is  the  same  at  ever'^ 
point  of  the  aperture,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  source  of  ligk^  ^ 
is  at  a  finite  distance,  the  wave-fronts  then  being  spherical.  For  * 
screen  at  infinity  we  have  to  consider  the  interference  as  taking  pla^^^ 
between  parallel  rays.    This  condition  can  be  reproduced  experimentally 
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if  we  place  a  lens  behind  the  aperture,  which  brings  every  syetem  of 
parallel  secondary  rays  to  a  focus.  Effects  produced  in  this  way  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  Fraunhofer  class,  since  they  were  first  studied 
and  discussed  by  Fraunhofer,  in  connection  with  his  experiments  on  the 
diffraction  grating. 

We  wilt  now  consider  the  diHraction  effects  produced  by  a  narrow  slit 
-snd  then  by  a  number  of  parallel  equidistant  slits,  when  the  incident  rays 
are  parallel,  and  the  diffracted  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  lens. 
We  shall  investigate  the  subject  in  an  elementary  way,  and  tben  take 
up  the  more  complete  malliematical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Nurow  Slit. — If  the  telescope  of  a  spectrometer  is  directed  down 
the  collimator,  and  the  diffracting  aperture,  in  this  case  a  slit,  is 
placed  between  the  two,  we  have  the  conditions  specified  for  the 
Fraunhofer  class,  for  the  light  focused  upon  the  slit  of  the  collimator 
is  made  parallel  by  the  lens,  which  virtually  removes  the  source  to 
infinity,  and  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  and 
interfere  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  telescope,  the  maxima  und  minima 
resulting  therefrom  being  examined  with  the  eye-piece. 

A  stiU  simpler  way  of  getting  the  fringes  is  to  place  the  alit  before 
the  eye,  and  view  a  distant  lamp  through  it,  the  lens  of  the  eye 
here  performing  the  function  of  the  telescope  lens,  uniting  the  parallel 
diffracted  rays  upon  the  retina. 

In  the  following  treatment,  which  is  taken 
from  Miiller  and  PouiUet's  Lehrliuck  lier 
Phynik,  wo  shall  use  a  very  elementary 
method,  and  yet  arrive  at  an  approximate 
numerical  value  for  the  illumination  at 
various  points  of  the  diffraction  pattern. 

Let  DC  (Fig.  130)  be  the  aperture  upon 
which  parallel  waves  are  incident  in  a 
normal  direction.  The  phase  of  the  vibration  will  then  be  the 
same  across  the  aperture,  or  along  any  line  parallel  to  it,  such 
as  p,  o.  We  will  consider  the  iiormally  diffracted  ray  bundle  as 
divided  into  16  elementary  ray  bundles,  which  are  united  by  the 
lens  at  a  point  situated  at  the  center  of  the  diffraction  pattern  which 
T\-e  are  to  study.  Let  the  amplitude  produced  at  the  focus  by  one  of 
these  elementary  bundles  be  n,  then  the 
amplitude  produced  by  all  l(i  will  bo  16o, 
since  they  all  arrive  in  the  same  phase,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination  will  be 
/-162<i»  =  256a*. 
Consider  next  a  bundle  of  [larallel  dif- 
""■  ^■**  fraeted  rays  which  leave  the  aperture  at  such 

an  angle  that  the  path -difference  between  the  extreme  rays  is  exactly 
one  half  wave-length,  as  shown  in  Fig  131.  These  extreme  rays  will 
then  arrive  at  the  focus  with  a  phase-difference  of  180"  and  destroy 
each  other.  The  other  elementary  bundles  destroy  one  another  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  we  determine  the  resultant  effect  in  the  following 

vay.     If  the  path-difference  between  the  extreme  bundles  is  -,  the 
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path-difference  between  any  two  adjacent  bundles  is  ^.      For  the 
resultant  amplitude  of  any  pair,  we  have  the  expression 

A=^a^'2-\-'2co627r-ry  in  which  T=q9   *"^  ^2^^^*  ^^'' 
A^aj2  +  2cos\r  1 5' =  aN/3^962. 

Now  the  path-difference  between  two  adjacent  double  bundles  is  —, 
consequently  the  amplitude  due  to  two  adjacent  double  bundles  will  be 

B  =  A  v/2  T  2co8(22**  30')  =  A  n/3^848. 

This  value  B  is  then  the  amplitude  produced   by  four  adjacent 
elementary  bundles. 

In  a  similar  way  we  find  the  effect  of  eight  bundles  to  be 

0=  Bsl'l  +  2  cos  45°  =  /^^/3T^4, 
and  by  combining  the  two  groups  of  eight  each,  we  get  for  the  final 
amplitude  Z>  =  (772  +  2  cos  90"  =  (771 

Substituting  for  C,  B,  and  A  the  values  found,  we  get 

Z)  =  rt  V(T •  %  2 )  ( 3-848)(3-414)2. 

The  final  intensity  7^  =  Z>2  =  104  .  ^2  =  4067. 
The  value  found  by  calculus  is 

7^  =  -40537, 

which  shows  that  even  the  crude  subdivision  which  we  have  employ©^ 
yields  a  fairly  accurate  result. 

The  intensity  at  the  point  at  which  these  diffracted  rays  com.^ 
together  is  therefore  about  '4  of  the  intensity  at  the  center  of  tli^ 
pattern. 

In  a  direction  such  that  the  extreme  rays  have  a  path-difference  c^» 
A,  we  find  either  by  combining  two  set3  of  8  elements  each  with  a  patk»' 

difference  of  --,  or  by  pairing  off  the  1st  and  9th,  2nd  and  10th,  etc-* 
with  path-differences  of  ^,  that  the  resultant  illumination  is  zero. 

If  the  path-difference  is     ,  we  may  divide  the  bundle  into  thr^^ 

bundles,  the  path-difference  between  the  extreme  rays  of  each  bundle 
being      .      Two  of  the  three  will  mutually  destroy  each  other,  tb.^ 

resultant  illumination  being  that  which  would  be  produced  bV 
the  third  acting  alone.  The  amplitude  produced  by  this  third  wi*^ 
evidently   be    J    of  the   amplitude   produced  in   the  case  where  tlB-^ 

path-difference  between  the  extreme  rays  was  -,  consequently  th»>^' 
intensity  is  j^  ^  ,j^  ^  .^^5^ 
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With  a  path-dirt'ei'ence  of  '    between  the  extreme  rays,  we  again  have 
zero  illumination.  ^ 

The  diffraction  pattern  thus  consists  of  a  central  bright  band  which 
is  very  intense,  bordered  by  alternate  dark  and  bright  bands,  the 
intensity  of  the  latter  decreasing  very  rapidly.  As  the  width  of  the 
slit  is  made  less,  the  angle  of  diffraction  necessary  to  give  the  extreme 

rays  a  path-difference  of  -  becomes  greater  and  the  minima  retreat 

from  the  center  of  the  system,  the  fringes  broadening. 

This  can  be  seen  by  holding  before  the  eye  a  slit  made  of  black  paper, 
the  width  of  which  can  be  varied,  and  viewing  a  distant  lamp  through 
it :  the  same  experiment  can  be  made  with  a  slit  formed  between  the 
first  and  second  finger.  The  fringes  produced  by  diffraction  through  a 
single  slit  were  termed  by  Fraunhofer  spectra  of  the  first  class. 

Two  Parallel  Slits. — We  will  now  take  up  the  case  of  diffraction  by 
two  similar  parallel  slits.  They  produce  spectra  of  the  first  class  in 
the  same  position,  but  we  shall  find  that  these  maxima  are  broken  up 
by  a  new  set  of  minima  which  run  through  them.  These  minima  are 
especially  noticeable  in  the  bright  central  maximum,  and  are  produced 
by  destructive  interference  between  diffracted  rays  from  the  first  slit 
and  corresponding  rays  from  the  second. 

Let  us  assume  the  slits  AB  and  CD  to  be  so  narrow  that  in  the 
direction   represented   in   Fig.    132   the  path-difference  between   the 

extreme  rays  A  and  if,  0  and  J)  is  -. 

^ys  diffracted  in  this  direction  will 
then  be  the  rays  which  bring  about 
the  illumination  of  that  portion  of  the 
neutral  maximum  lying  midway  be- 
tween the  center  and  the  point  where  Fig.  132. 
^be  illumination  is  "4  of  its  value  at 

the  center.     If  but  one  slit  were  acting,  the  intensity  would  be  about  '7. 
^f  the  slit  CD  is  at  such  a  distance  from  AH  that  the  path  difference 

between  corresponding  rays  A  and  6'  is  - ,  the  corresponding  rays  from 

mi 

the  two  slits  will  destroy  each  other  and  the  illumination  will  be  zero. 

^  is  in  this  way  that  the  new  minima  are  produced,  and  though  they 
^y  be  investigated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case 
®f  a  single  slit,  it  will  be  best  to  postpone  their  more  complete  investi- 
gation until  we  come  to  the  mathematical  discussion  of  the  grating. 

%apliical  Method  of  Solution  of  Diffraction  Problems. — There  is 
another  method  of  solving  problems  in  diffraction,  which,  though 
elementary,  depends  upon  the  application  of  results  obtained  from  the 
Mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  graphical  representation  of  the  resultant  of  a  large  number  of 
J^brataons,  of  continuously  varying  phase  and  amplitude,  was  employed 
"y  Comu  in  the  discussion  of  diffraction  problems.  The  resultant 
^ff<Bctof  a  number  of  disturbances  of  different  amplitude  and  phase  can 
be  represented  graphically  as  the  closing  side  of  a  polygon,  the  sides  of 
^bich  are  proportional  in  length  to  the  amplitudes  produced  by  the 
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disturbances  acting  separately,  and  which  make  angles  with  a  fixed  line 
equal  to  the  phases  of  the  disturbances.     For  example,  in  Fig.  133,  let 

OA,  A  By  BC,  and  CD  be  the  amplitudes- 
produced  at  a  point  by  three  disturbances 
which  arrive  simultaneously  with  phases 
represented  by  the  angles  a,  )3,  y,  and  S. 
The  resultant  amplitude  will  be  represented 
by  the  closing  side  OD  of  the  polygon,  the 
phase  of  the   resultant  being  the   angle 
DOX,     In   diffraction   problems  we  have 
to  determine  the  effect  of  a  large  number 
of  disturbances  of  different  phases  comine 
from  the  portions  of  the  wave-front  which 
are  not  cut  off  by  the  diffracting  screen. 
We  can  consider  the  effect  of  a  complete 
wave  at  a  point  in  front  of  it  as  maae  u[> 
of  a  large  number   of  small   amplitudes,   of  variable   phase   and  of 
constantly    decreasing    magnitude.      Each    point   on    the    wave-front 
will   produce  at  the  point  in  question  a  disturbance  of  a  certain 
amplitude  and  phase.      For  example,  in  the  figure  we  may  regard 
the  i3oints  AB  and  C  on  the  wave-front  as  producing  at  the  point 
X  the  amplitudes  OB,  BC\  and  CD  above  referred  to,  with  phases 
a,  j8,  and  y.    As  we  recede  from  the  pole  of  the  wave  the  phase  angle  of 
the  secondary  disturbances  at  A'  will  increase  continuously,  owing  to 
the  increased  distances  of  the  successive  points.     The  effect  at  X  due 
to  the  disturbances  coming  from  A,  B,  and  C  will  be  represented  by 
ODf  the  closing  side  of  the  polygon.     In  reality  we  have  an  infinite 
number  of  points  on  the  wave-front.     Let  us  consider  the  first  Fresnel 
zone  as  divided  into  eight  elements,  each  one  of  which  produces  at  A' 
unit  amplitude.     The  effect  of  all  acting  simultaneously  can  be  found 
by  the  construction  given  in  Fig.  134.     The  first  element,  which  is- 
next  to  the  pole,  will  produce  the  amplitude  OB^  the  second  BC^  the 
third  CDy  etc. ;  the  eighth  element  will  produce  the  amplitude  Hl^  the 
phase  having  turned  through  180  degrees,  since  by 
Fresnel's  construction  the  edge  of  the  zone  is  half  a 
wave-length  farther  away  from  the  illuminated  point 
than  the  pole.     The  resultant  effect  of  the  first  half 
zone  will  therefore  be  represented  by  OL    The  effects 
of  the  second  Fresnel  zone  can  be  represented  by 
continuing  the  construction  from  the  point  /  to  the 
point  K,  and  as  the  amplitudes  due  to  the  successive 
elements  decrease  rapidly  owing  to  the  obliquity,  the  brokeu  curve 
will  assume  the  form  of  the  spiral.     If  now  we  consider  an  infinite 
number  of  points  on  the  wave-front,  the  phase  will  no  longer  change 
abruptly,  but  will  vary  continuously  in  passing  from  each  point  to  the 
next.    The  amplitudes  due  to  the  successive  elements  being  very  emails 
the  broken  curve  will  now  be  smoothed  out  into  a  continuous  one,  as- 
shown  in  Fig.  135. 

Oomu*s  Spiral. — The  spiral  shown  in  Fig.  135  was  constructed  by 
Cornu  from  the  tables  of  Fresnel's  integrals,  which  we  shall  consider 
subsequently.    The  effect  of  each  Fresnel  zone  is  represented  by  a  hali 
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turn  of  the  spiral,  and  if  we  consider  j^he  action  of  the  whole  wave, 
the  spiral  will  make  an  infinite  number  of  turns,  finally  subsiding  to 
asymptotic  circles  at  J  and  J'  of  sensibly  zero  radius.  The  spiral  OJ 
represents  one  half  of  the  complete  wave,  and  the  spiral  OJ'  the  other. 
The  line  J  J'  joining  the  two  asymptotic  points  represents  the  action  of 
the  complete  wave.  Any  por- 
tion of  the  wave  iei  represented 
by  the  corresponding  arc  of 
the  spiral.  The  eflfect,  for 
example,  due  to  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  zone  on  the 
one  side  of  the  pole  will  be 
found  by  joining  the  ends  of 
the  second,  thira,  and  fourth 
half  turns  of  the  spiral.  It 
is  possible  by  means  of  this 
spiral  to  plot  graphically  the 
distribution  of  light  in  the 
diffraction  patterns  formed 
when  the  wave  is  partially 
cut  off  by  screens  of  various 
types.  The  spiral  will  be 
better  understood  after  we  have  studied  Fresnel's  integrals,  and  it  is 
introduced  at  this  point  merely  because  it  furnishes  an  easy  means 
of  solving  a  number  of  the  simpler  problems  in  diffraction.  A  larger 
drawing  of  the  spiral  will  be  found  on  Plate  lY.  at  the  end  of  the 
hook,  which  should  be  used  in  plotting  diffraction  patterns. 

We  will  now  consider  a  number  of  cases. 

Case  1.  Straight  Edge. — The  elementary  treatment  has  shown 
us  that  in  this  case  we  have  a  system  of  fringes  of  decreasing  width, 
outside  of  the  edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  while  within  the  edge 
the  illumination  falls  off  rapidly,  without,  however,  passing  through 
maxima  and  minima.  Consider  first  the  illumination  outside  of  the 
edge  as  represented  by  the  spiral. 

Since  our  spiral  represents  amplitudes,  we  shall  find  our  intensities 
by  squaring  the  resultant  amplitude  lines.  At  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
the  intensity  will  be  represented  by  the  square  of  the  distance  OJ, 
since  one  half  of  the  complete  wave  is  operative  at  this  point.  As 
we  pass  out  from  the  edge,  the  lower  part  of  the  spiral  begins  to 
operate,  and  on  reaching  a  distance  such  that  the  whole  of  the  first  or 
central  Fresnel  zone  is  exposed,  the  intensity  will  be  found  by  squaring 
the  line  joining  the  point  A  with  J  (Fig.  135) ;  i.e.  it  will  bo  considerably 
greater  than  the  intensity  due  to  the  entire  wave,  which  is  represented 
by  the  square  of  JJ\  If  we  represent  the  intensities  as  ordinates,  our 
abscissae  must  be  taken  proportional  to  the  distances,  measured  along 
the  spiral  from  0,  at  which  the  point  which  we  join  with  /,  is  located. 
To  facilitate  measurements,  equal  distances  have  been  marked  off  on 
the  spiral.  The  first  maximum  occurs  at  abscissa  14,  the  distance  from 
0  to  the  bottom  of  the  spiral. 

The  intensity  as  we  proceed  outward  will  be  represented  by  the 
square  of  the  line  joining  J  with  a  point  which  travels  around  the 
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lower  half  of  the  spiral.     The  intensity  thus  passes  through  maxima 
and  minima,  soon  reaching  a  nearly  constant  value,  owing  to  the  small 

diameter  of  the  convolutions,  the  first  mini- 
mum occurring  at  abscissa  20. 

Within  the  edge  of  the  shadow  we  have 
the  intensity  represented  by  the  square  of 
the  line  which  joins  J  with  a  point  travelling 
from  0  towards  ./  along  the  u^j^  half  of 
the  spiral.  This  line  rapidly  shortens, 
without  passing  through  maxima  and 
minima,  consequently  the  illumination 
drops  rapidly  to  zero.  A  curve  plotted 
in  this  way  is  shown  in  Fig.  137  (dotted  lino  represents  illumination 
due  to  the  complete  wave). 

Cask  2.  Narrow  Slit. — In  this  case  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration 
is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  spiral,  the  length  of  which  is  proportional 
to  the  width  of  the  slit.  The  intensity  will  be  represented  by  the 
scjuare  of  a  line  joining  the  extremities  of  a  constant  length  of  the 
spiral.  Ekjual  distances  will  be  found  marked  off  on  the  spiral. 
Suppose  the  width  of  the  slit  and  its  distance  from  the  screen  to  be  such 
that  it  subtends  exactly  one  half  of  the  central  zone.  The  length  of  the 
arc  which  we  are  to  employ  is  then  equal  to  that  of  the  first  half 
turn  of  the  spiral,  namely,  within  the  geometrical  projection  of  the 
aperture,  the  arc  will  lie  partly  in  the  upper,  and  partly  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  spiral.  At  the  center  it  will  be  symmetrically  placed ;  that 
is,  with  its  center  at  0,  As  we  proceed  from  the  center,  we  push  the  arc  of 
constant  length  along  the  spiral,  squaring  the  line  joining  its  extremities 
at  regular  intervals,  plotting  these  values  as  ordinates,  at  abscissae 
corresponding  to  the  distances  advanced  along  the  spiral  as  before. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  illumination  at  the  center  of  the 
fringe  system  may  be  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  aperture.  If  the  aperture  just  covers  the  entire 
central  zone,  the  illumination  will  be  a  maximum,  and  will  have  a 
larger  value  than  that  due  to  the  whole  wave,  while  it  will  l)e  a 
minimum  if  the  aperture  covers  two  zones. 

Cask  3.  Narrow  Wire. — This  case  is  a  little  more  complicated,  for 
the  effect  of  the  wire  is  to  cut  out  a  constant  arc  of  the  spiral  just 
the  reverse  of  the  condition  in  Case  2.  The  amplitude  is  the  resultant 
of  the  two  remaining  [)ortions  of  the  spiral,  which  must  be  com- 
pounded, paying  attention  to  the  directions  as  well  as  the  lengths 
of  the  lines  joining  the  extremities  of  the  curves.  The  directioais 
always  found  by  measuring  from  J'  to  J.  This  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  consideration  :  The  effect  due  to  one  half  of  the  wave 
is  i/'O,  that  due  to  the  other  half  is  OJ.  The  whole  wave  will  produce 
an  amplitude  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  A'ectors.  If  we  take  their 
directions  as  measured  from  ./'  to  0,  and  from  0  to  J,  the  amplitudes 
will  be  added,  and  we  shall  have  amplitude  J' J,  If,  however,  we 
measure  from  0  to  J'  and  from  0  to  J  the  vectors  will  be  opposed, 
and  cancel  each  other.  If  this  is  borne  in  mind,  no  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  remembering  how  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  the 
amplitude  lines  point. 
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Suppose  now  that  the  wiie  cius  oil' one  haH'olIthc  centnil  zone,  i.<.  one 
half  turn  of  the  spiral  measured  I'rom  0.  At  the  center  the  first 
elementary  distances  on  each  side  of  0 

(see    Fig.    138,  dotted   line)  will   be  , 

absent,  and   the  resultant  amplitude  •"^^ 

will  be  found  by  compounding  J'h  with  fj     y. 

aJ^  as  shown  in  the  figure.     At  the  V  'S^  ) 

edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow  of  the  ^""^>4 

wire,  we  compound  the  line  J'O  with  / 

the  short  line  which  joins  the  highest  — '' 

point,  "(^,"  of  the   upper  branch   of       ,  y''  ,^ 

the  spiral  with  J  (as  shown  in  the  lower        (^^     \  //\ 

part  of  the  figure),  the  resultant  ampli-        (  (^  j'  )         // /iO 
tude  being  JX,    Abscissae  are  laid  off         xV.     J    ^/  // 
as  before,  proportional  to  the  distances  T// 

advanced  along  the  spiral.  ^^' 

The  intensity  curve  should  be  plotted  Fio.  138. 

in  this  manner  for  a  wire  covering  say  • 

two  zones.  It  will  be  found  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  curve 
obtained  in  the  case  of  a  straight  edge.  Regarding  one  side  of  the 
wire  as  a  straight  edge,  we  see  that  the  exterior  fringe  system  is 
complicated  by  the  effects  due  to  the  exposed  portion  of  the  wave 
beyond  the  opposite  edge. 

Case  4.  Two  parallel  slits.  The  effects  in  this  case  are  found  by 
compounding  the  resultants  of  two  arcs,  of  lengths  proportional  to  the 
widths  of  the  slits,  separated  by  a  distance  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  them. 

Graphical  Method  for  Frannhofer  Class.  If  the  diffracting  apertures 
are  illuminated  by  plane-waves,  and  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  are 
brought  to  a  focus  by  a  lens,  Comu's  spiral  obviously  reduces  to  a 
circle.  The  amplitude  due  to  n  parallel  equidistant  slits  may  be 
found  by  compounding  the  resultant  of  n  equal  chords  taken  at  regular 
intervals  around  the  circle,  i.e.  by  finding  their  geometrical  sum. 

Kimball  (Phil.  Mag.,  July  1903)  has  worked  out  the  case  of  the  plane 
diffraction  grating  in  this  way,  and  shown  the  existence  of  the  principal 
maxima,  with  the  (n  -  2)  secondary  maxima  between  them. 

Mathematical  Treatment  of  Frannhofer  Diffraction  Phenomena. — 
If  a  converging  lens  is  placed  behind  the  aperture  upon  which  plane 
waves  are  foiling,  the  lens  transforms  that  portion  of  the  plane-wave 
whioh  gets  through  the  aperture  into  a  concave  wave,  which,  if  the 
laws  of  geometrical  optics  were  followed,  would  collapse  to  a  point  at 
the  focus. 

We  have  then  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  small  portion  of  a  spherical 
concave  wave  at  a  plane  passing  through  the  center  of  curvature  of  the 
wave.  To  do  this  we  first  get  a  general  expression  in  the  form  of  a 
double  integral  for  the  effect  of  a  complete  hemispherical  wave,  and 
then  integrate  this  expression  over  the  aperture  (Fig.  139). 

Let  the  center  of  the  concave  wave  be  at  the  origin  of  three  rect- 
angular coordinates.    We  are  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  disturbance 
starting  £rom  the  point  P  with  coordinates  t^  y,  z  a,t  the  point  M 
with  coordinates  ^,  %  and  then  the  collective  effect  of  all  the  dis- 
P.O.  L 
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turbances  coming  from   the  entire   wave-front.     Call   the   distance 
MP  =  p  and  dxdy  the  element  of  the  wave  at  P. 

The  amplitude  at  M  produced  by  the  secondary  disturbances  from 

the  area  dxdy  will  be  Kdxdt/Bm2Tr(^-jj,  in  which  k  is  a  coeffideot 

depending  on  the  inclination  of  the  surface  element  dxdy  to  p  and 
on  the  distance  of  P  from  M.  Since  we 
limit  the  area  of  the  wave,  by  blocking 
off  the  greater  part  we  can  r^^rd  the 
inclioatioD  as  the  same  for  all  portions 
considered,  and  k  therefore  becomes  a 
constant. 

The  collective  effect  of  all  points  F 
at  M,  taking  into  account  their  mutual 
interference,  is 


-II»"^'(t"xW»' 


(in  which  a  is  the  displacement). 
Let  OP  =  ft,  then 

P*  =  {z-&'  +  {y-r,f  +  z-^^IP-2x^-2yn  +  e  +  n\ 
or,  if  the  surface  of  the  wave  utilized  be  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  s  axis,  approximately 

^g  +  .V'? 


VF+f +  ./ 


the  variables  x  and  y  occurring  in  the  last  term. 
This  gives  us  for  the  resultant  displacement 

\T~  A, 


-\b 


md  since  sin{ffl  +  6)  = 


a  cos  6  +  cos  a 


^dy 


.dxdy. 
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Let  0  =  &rc  tang  -^,  i,e,  -^  =  tan^,  and  let  C^-jA^^-Ifl,  then  if  we 

Jji^^h^  A 

multiply  ^  sin  <^  +  ^  cos  <^  by  p^ —    and  substitute  for  the  y,  in 

each  term  cos  6  we  get  at  once  as  the  equivalent 

>JA^  +  B^  sin  <^  cos  B  +  cos  <^  sin  6, 

or  a  =  Csin(<^  +  ^), 

in    which   C  is  the  amplitude,  of  which   the  square  represents  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination. 

I^C^^A^^B^, 
Substituting, 

)*• 


or,  since  ^  and  17  are  small  in  comparison  with  R, 


-(!!■ 


COs27r' 


Rk 


Diffraction  by  a  Bectangular  Aperture. — Suppose  we  have  a  small 
rectangular  aperture  of  length  a  and  width  b,  so  placed  that  its  sides 
are  parallel  to  x  and  y  axes,  and  the  z  axis  passes  normally  through  its 
center.     To  determine  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  we  integrate 

the  above  expression  between  the  limits  +  ^  and  -  «>  +  h  ^^^  "  o* 

and  for  brevity  writing      and      in  place  of  the  above, 

(\  cos27r^(^    C08  27r ■^dj/-     8m27r-^dx    sin^Trj^dyj 


t 


(\  8in27r^dx\  cos27r~|rfy+     C08  2ir^dx 


rb 


sin  27r 


Rk 


dy^  . 


If  we  integrate  these  terms  we  find  that 


sm27r^-^  =  0, 


y^ 


-? 


sin27r^^fl?y  =  0, 


r+8 


cos  27r^  dx=—ji  sm  tt  -j^, 

r,    yrj  ■,      R\  .       h) 
cos  27r-^^  v»y  =  —  sni  tt  j^o 
itA  '^      Trr/  /TA 
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UK 


8in% 


RX' 


and  finally 


We  thus  see  that  the  inteneity  at  the  point  ^  i/  is  dependent  on  two 
variables  of  the  form  — j— . 

To  find  the  maxima  and  minima  we  differentiate  tfaia  expression 
with  respect  to  u  and  equate  to  zero. 

ain^u     (/S    sin  ■■    -'- - 

which  falls  into  two  equations 

^"-"=0  and   ' 


-"^^^Z    -=0, 


The  first  of  these  two  equations  gives  the  position  of  die  minima, 
the  second  that  of  the  maxima. 

The  second  equation  takes  the  form  ucosu  =  sinu,  ii  =  tanu. 

This  last  equation  can  be  solved  graphically  by  plotting  the  curves 
y=a;  and  yitanx  (Fig.  1401.     The  latter  equation  is  represented  by  a 

family  of  curves,  having  for  asymptotes  x=  ±~, 

r.=  ±-^  and  x=  ±-^,  etc.     The  points  at  which 

the  former  curve  cuts  the  various  ntembers  of  the 
family  satisfy  the  equation  2  =  tan  Zand  conse- 
quently «=  tan  u.  The  first  or  central  maximum 
^  occurs  at  M  =  0,  the  second  between  ir  and  \v,  the 
third  between  2^  ami  Jx,  etc.  The  successive 
values  of  a  were  calculated  by  Schwerd  and  found 
to  be 

U  u,  =  4-477jr, 

w,=  l-430)r,  «j  =  5-482ir, 

Us  =  2-459x,  ug=6-484jr, 

!/3  =  3-471jr,  ii,-7-48G»-. 

It  is  apparent  front  the  diagram  that  the  roots  approach  the  limit 
(2m  +  l)^,  i.e.  the  points  of  intersection  come  nearer  to  the  asymptotes 

as  we  recede  from  the  origin,  the  7tli  maximum  from  the  center  being 
at  7-486n-  and  the  asymptote  at  7'5ir.  The  minima  occur  where 
u  =  ffiff ,  exclusive  of  the  case  where  m  =  0,  which  is  the  value  which  gives 
the  central  maximum.  The  values  of  the  maxima  corresponding  to  odd 
multiples  of  jt  can  be  calculated  by  taking  M=l-55r,  2-57r,  3'5ir  ...  in  the 


/ 

i 

A 

l\ 

J' 

r 
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expression  - 


We  find  these  to  be  in  the  ratio 


•■(i)"©"-.- 
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if  the  illumioation  of  the  central  maximnm  be  taken  as  unity  the  illumi- 
nations of  the  succeeding  maxima  will  be  ^,  -^,  ^^.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  discuss  the  complete  diffraction  pattern  produced  \>y  the 
rectangular  aperture.     There  will  be  complete  darkness  in  all  places  for 

which  one  of  the  factors  of  the  form in  equation  /=o*^  etc.,  has 

the  value  0,  or  when,  m  being  a  whole  number,  ^^  =  ii^  or  ^=mir. 
There  will  therefore  be  two  systems  of  dark  regions  of  which  the 
equations  are  ^  = and  j;  =  — r— ,  the  former  parallel  to  the  y  axis, 

the  latter  parallel  to  the  x  axis.     If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 

oriented  the  aperture  with  its  side  a  parallel  to 

the  X  axis,  and  that  ^  is  the  value  in  the  direction 

of  this  same  axis,  we  see  that  the  distances 

between   the  parallel  interference  minima,  are 

inversely  as  the  width  of  the  aperture  measured 

in    a  direction    perpendicular    to    them,    and 

directly  as  the  distance  R  and  the  wave-length 

A.     These  dark  bands  form  a  network  of  rect- 
angular meshes  similar  in  shape  to  the  aperture, 

but   rotated   through   90°   with   respect  to  it  °' 

(Fig.  Ul). 

Introduction  of  Angntor  flleaanre.— The  investigations  which  are  to 

follow  are  much  simplified  by  the  introduction  of  angular  measure 
into  the  expression  for  the  action  of  a  con- 
cave spherical  wave.  If  A  be  taken  infinitely 
large  the  concave  wave  becomes  plane  and 
the  X,  y  plane  or  screen  moves  off  to  infinity. 
The  elementary  diffracted  rays  which  meet 
at  the  screen  emerge  from  the  aperture  par- 
allel to  one  another.  Let  a  and  j3  (Fig.  142) 
represent  the  ah^b  which  these  ra^s  make 
with  X  and  y.  These  angles  will  differ  but 
.   little  from  90*  since  the  angle  of  diffraction 

.    _t 

Vff'+f +1)"' 


.»\ 


\ 


8  small. 


Fio.  142.  jH^  +  ^  +  i^' 

The  expression  for  the  intensity  now  becomes 

which  the  rays  make 


h  the 


sntary 
ve 


+  ycos^  , 


Let  S  and  B'  =  the  small  complementary 
with  the  planes  xz  and  y;,  and  we  have 

'co.2.rSEl±iKL?; 


sin'in- 


^sin£-)-ysinf 
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This  expression  integrated  over  a  rectangular  aperture  measuiing 
uxb  gives  for  the  resultant  intensity  for  the  point  where  the  rajs 
making  angle  8  and  ^'  with  the  planes  xy  and  xz, 

.  9   asinS     •  9    6sin^ 
sm'^TT  — - —    sinV  — - — 

^^^^^^     9a2sin28  ^PSm^S^' 

either  factor  becoming  0  for  sin  8  =  —  or  sin  fi'  =  -^. 

Diffraction  by  a  Single  Slit. — If  we  let  one  dimension  of  our  small 
rectangular  aperture  become  large,  we  have  the  condition  of  a  narrow 
alit,  the  diffraction  by  which  we  will  now  investigate  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  diflraction  grating.  In  this  case  we  can  substitute 
for  the  luminous  point  a  luminous  line,  parallel  to  the  slit,  ¥rithout 
altering  the  diffraction  pattern,  a  device  which  enables  us  to  use  much 
more  light,  though  we  do  not  thereby  increase  the  illumination  at  any 

fiven  point  to  any  great  degree.  With  a  point  source  of  light  the 
ifiraction  pattern  is  reduced  to  a  series  of  maxima  and  minima,  distri- 
buted alon^  a  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  slit.  With  a  linear 
source  of  light  the  maxima  are  extended  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
slit,  the  minima  appearing  as  dark  bands. 

We  will  express  the  intensity  by  the  equation  in  which  the  position  of 
the  illuminated  point  is  defined  by  the  angle  of  diffraction  3,  and  since, 
if  the  slit  be  parallel  to  the  y  axis,  (y  —  0),  the  diffraction  will  only 
occur  in  directions  parallel  to  the  x  axis,  we  can  put  5'  =  0,  This 
makes  the  second  factor  equal  unity,  and  we  can  write  the  expression 
for  the  intensity 

.  9    asinS 

T^sirPo  M* 

^  s — 

A2 

It  will  be  seen  that  b^  has  been  omitted.  This  is  because  varying 
b  does  not  change  the  distributiaii  of  light  in  the  maxima.  It,  however, 
affects  the  intrinsic  intensity. 

The  minima  of  this  function,  as  we  have  seen,  are  given  by  tt  =  mv 
where  m  is  a  whole  number  (not  for  m  =  0  however). 

fftX 

The  intensity  is  zero  for  all  directions  S  for  which  sin  5= — ,  or  if  5 
is  small  the  directions  for  zero  illumination 

6  = MINIMA. 

a 

u  A 
The  maxima  lie  in  directions  given  by  sin  8  =  -^^,  in  which  u^  is  one 

TTll 

of  the  roots  of  the  equation  u  =  tan  w,  or  for  small  values  of  5, 

5=-=-  MAXIMA. 
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The  maxima  are  the  spectra  of  the  Ist  class  which  we  have  already 
investigated  in  an  elementary  way. 

If  white  light  is  employed,  the  central  maximum  is  white,  the  other 
maxima  colored,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  position  is  a  function  of 
the  wave-length  of  the  light,  the  red  maxima  being  farther  apart  than 
the  blue. 

Diffiraction  by  two  Parallel  Slits. — This  case,  which  we  have  already 
studied  by  elementary  methods,  is  the  next  step  which  we  shall  take 
in  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  diffraction  grating. 

The  width  of  the  slits  we  will  call  a,  and  the  distance  between 
them  b. 

The  diffracted  rays  coming  in  a  parallel  direction  from  a  slit  at 
^ngle  3  with  the  normal  give  a  resultant  intensity 


.  o    a  sin  8 
smV 


^2  =  a2 


^    ;; — 

A2 


^> 


in  which  expression  A  is  the  amplitude. 

Parallel  rays  coming  from  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  slits  have 
a    path-difference  of   (a  +  rf)sin8,  and   the  vibrations   when  brought 

together  by  the  lens  will  have  a  phase-difference  -~^     ^^— 

A. 

We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Interference  that  the  resultant 
intensity  of  two  streams  of  light  of  amplitude  A,  with  phase-difference 
e,  is  I  =  2A^ -h  2A^  COS  €. 

The  resultant  intensity  in  this  case  is  therefore 

/=  2^^  (l  +  cos  2.  <^  +  "5  ^'"  ^)  =  2^«  2  C08%  (±t^, 

and  substituting  A^  from  above, 

.  9    a  sin  8 

Sm%      ^r /  JV      •       ^ 

a^sm^o  A 


7r2 


A2 


sin  t£ 
This  expression  contains  two  variable  factors,  one  of  form  — ^, 

which  we   have   already   investigated,    the   other  giving   equidistant 
minima  equal  to  zero,  given  by  the  equation 

.    .     (2tn-l)A 

sm  3  =  ^^77 ^      MINIMA, 

2(a  +  ti) 

«  A 

and  maxima  given  by     sin  8  =  -— ^  maxima, 

which  expressions  simply  state  that  in  the  first  case  the  rays  coming 
from  homologous  parts  of  the  two  slits  meet  with  a  path -difference 
of  an  uneven  number  of  half  ware-lengths,  and  in  the  second  case  with 
an  even  number. 
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The  intensity  X will  be  zero  when  either  of  the  two  variable  factors  is 
zero,  i.e.-  when 

sin  8  =  mA, 


sin 


g     (2n+l)A. 
2(a  +  d)' 


The  minima  given,  by  the  first  expression  are  the  diffraction  minima 
of  a  single  slit  which  we  have  already  studied,  the  second  are 
interference  minima  resulting  from  the  meeting  of  homologous  rays 
from  the  two  slits :  they  are  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  central  maximum 
of  the  first  class  system,  and  the  maxima  which  lie  between  them  were 
called  by  Fraunhofer  spectra  of  the  2iid  class.  They  are  the  spectra 
jrielded  by  the  diffraction  gmting. 

If  now  we  increase  the  number  of  slits  we  shall  find  that  we  have  in 
addition  spectra  of  a  3rd  class,  which,  however,  disappear  entirely  if  the 
number  of  slits  is  very  large. 

Diffiraction  by  any  Number  of  Parallel  Equidistant  Slits.  (Dif&action 
Grating.)— If  we  have  to  find  the  resultant  of  a  large  number  of 
vibrations  of  different  phase,   the   method   is  the   following.     First, 

resolve  the  lines  representing  the  amplitudes  into 
their  projections  on  OX  and  OV.  Let  OA  (Fig. 
143)  represent  the  amplitude  and  c  the  phase. 
Then  y*  OA  sine  and  a;=  OA  cose 

OA^  =  {OA  cos€)2  +  (OA  sin  €)2. 

>     If  now  we  have  a  large  number  of  lines  0A\ 
OA",    0A"\    etc.,    with    phases   c',    c",    €'",    etc., 
the  resultant  will  have  projections  on   OX  and 
0F=20y/cos€  and  ^(O^Anc),  and  the  resultant  intensity  will  be 

^  =  [2(0^  cos  €)P  +  \^{0A  sin  €)]2. 

The  diffraction  grating  in  its  typical  form  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  parallel  equidistance  slits  ruled  through  an  opaque  film,  such  as 
a  film  of  smoke  on  a  glass  plate. 

We  will  consider  the  elementary  rays  which  leave  the  grating  at 
angle  S^  the  rays  which  leave  one  of  the  slits  unite  into  a  resultant 
disturbance  of  which  the  amplitude  is  A.  There  are  as  many  such 
disturbances  as  there  are  slits,  and  they  differ  in  phase  by  a  constant 
quantity  which  we  will  call  e.     The  resultant  intensity  is 

/=  {A  cos  e  +  y^  cos  2€  +  -^  cos  3c . . .  y^  -{- {A  ^m  € -\- A  sin  2c  +  /^  sin  3c . . .  )2^ 

/=  -^-[(cos  c  +  2  COS  c . . .)2  +  (sin  c  +  sin  2c . .  .)2], 


Fio.  143. 


7=^2 


.    ru       (n  +  l)c\2 
sm-jr-cos  -  T^— ^  ^ 
2 2 

.     c 

sm  ^ 
2 


sm 


wc  .    (/i  +  l)c\2' 


sm  — 


•) 


sm 


/=^2 


sm2-- 
2 

sm2- 
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Substituting  in  this  expression  the  values  found  in  the  last  section 

for  A^  and  €, 

.  o  flsinS 
sm^ — ;^ — 


^2  =  a2. 


7r2 


a-sni-6 


€  = 


X2 

(a  +  d)  sin  S 

7v 


.  27r, 


gives  us  for  the  resultant  intensity  in  the  direction  S  for  the  diffraction 
grating 


7  =  a2 


.  o   ttsin3 

smV       y-- 


sin^MTT 


(rt  +  d)  sin  5 


oT 


TT^ 


,a2sin26 
TA2" 


.  .,  (a  +  rf)sin8 


(1) 


This  expression  contains  two  variable  factors,  the  first  of  which  we 
have  already  investigated.  The  illumination  will  be  zero  when  either 
'  one  of  these  factors  is  zero.  The  second  factor  contains  the  quantity 
n,  the  number  of  lines  in  the  grating.  If  we  put  n  =  2  this  factor 
takes  the  form  of  the  factor  which  we  obtained  in  the  expression  for 
two  slits.     To  find  the  maxima  and  minima  of  this  factor  yrp  will  put 

(a  +  d)8m8  ^ 

A 


The  factor  then  takes  the  form 


sin-n;r 
8in-2; 


»• 


To  find  the  value  of  z  which  makes  this  a  piaximum  or  minimum  we 
will  differentiate  the  expression  and  equate  to  zero. 


sin  nz(n  sin  z  cos  nz  -  cos  z  sin  nz) 


sin^;: 


which  is  satisfied  when 


-    --  '=0, 


sni  «:• 

sni ;: 


(2)    MINIMA 


or  when 


n  sm  z  cos  nz  -  cos  :  sni  nz 


sin-c 
Fi'om  the  first  expression  we  get 


=  0 (3)  MAXIMA 


/: 

in  which  k  is  a  whole  number  not  divisible  by  7i.  If  k  is  divisible  by  n 
the  expression  takes  the  indeterminate;  form  -,  which,  if  we  examine  by 

substituting  for  the  numerator  and  denominator  their  differential 
coefficients,  we  shall  find  does  not  satisfy  the  expression  (2).  Substi- 
tuting this  value  of  z  in  the  second  factor  of  (1)  reduces  it  to  0  and 
gives  us  minima. 
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To  determine  the  values  of  s  which  give  the  minima,  ve  write 
{a-t-d)BmS_kr 
^'^        \        ~n' 

Bin  5=      *^- 

R(a  +  d)' 

We  will  now  examine  nxpreseion  (3),  which  is  satisfied  if  z=nnr. 

Substitution  of  this  value  in  (3)  gives  ub  -.     Determining  the  true 

value  by  differentiation  gives  ub  the  value  0,  i.e.  satisfiee  (3),  We 
now  Bubstitute  this  value  in  the  second  factor  of  (I),  which  takes  the 
indeterminate  form. 

Differentiating  ( - , —  ]   to  evaluate  this  form  gives 

n  COB  nz\^ 


/n  COB  fn  Y  _ 

\    COBZ    ) 


The  second  factor  of  (1)  therefore  gives  equidistant  maxima  for 
directions  for  which  z=mr,  namely, 


These  maxima  are  the  spectra  which  are  ^ven  by  the  difiraction 
grating  of  many  lines,  and  are  called  the  pnncipal  maxima.  If  the 
grating  has  but  few  lines  other  maxima  and  minima  appear  between 
the  principal  maxima  called  spectra  of  tbe  3rd  class.  These  occur  fbr 
values  of  z  not  equal-  to  niTr,  in  which  case  equation  (3)  takes  tbe 

""  ..  ' ,    nsinecosito  =  cosisin»u!, 

or  ■    n  tan  z  =  tan  nz, 

which  equation  expresses  the  position  of  other  maxima  aad  minima. 
We  will  now  determine  the  roots 
of  this  equation  which  lie  between 
z  =  0  and  ;  =  t. 


A  i  «^?  t  ¥fk 


While  i 


from  0  to  'i 


increase.     The  root  i 

The  other  roots  ar 

first  sight  it  appears  . 


both  tan  nz  and  n  tan  z  increaae,  tbe 
first  more  rapidly ;  coosequently 
there  is  no  root  in  this  interval,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Ilg. 
144,  which  is  for  n^S,  Let  z  in- 
crease further  firom  ^  to  — ;  tauAi; 

2n      2n 
pasBCB  from  -  <u  to  +  k>  in  this  in- 
terval,   while   ntanz  continuea   to 
given  by  the  intersection  of  the  curves. 
found  at  the  points  indicated  in  the  figure.     At 
"  "        I  roots  existed ;  in  reality  there  ara  only 


e  for  an  odd  valve  of  n  the  two  occurring  between  -  -  -^  and 
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^  +  —  have  the  values  ^  while  if  n  be  even  no  root  occurs  between 
^--^  and  5  +  ^. 

The  principal  maxima  fall  at  0  and  x,  consequently  there  exist 
between  them  n  -  1  secondary  maxima. 

For  a.  six-line  grating  the  roots  occur  as  shown  in  Fig.  145,  there 
})eiDg  4  secondary  maxima  between  the  princii^I  maxima.  The 
intensities  of  the  secondary  maxima  are  found  from  tan n:  =  n tans 
AS  follows. 

Writing  this  expression  in  the  form  ^  ^  ^  .   ' 

sinn:    nsins 


Squaring, 


C0S*M3 


sin^ 


n^sin^a  _  __ 

1  -8in*2~l  -sin'nz' 

Mn^c     *.« 

sin^J  °1  +  K-I)i 
For  multiples  of  ir  this  expression 
becomes  n*,  which  we  have  seen  before  gives  us  the  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  the  principal 
maxima.  For  other  values 
of  3,  since  then  sins  differs 
from  0,  the  value  decreasus  as 
n  increases.  The  expression 
also  shows  that  the  secondary 
maxima  are  not  of  equal  in- 
tensity, but  decrease  as  we 
pass  away  from  the  principal 
maxima  in  cither  direction. 

The  intensity  curves  for  I, 
2,  3.  ■%  and  6  sliis  are  shown 
in  Fig.  146,  from  which  we 
see  that  by  increasing  the 
number  of  lines  of  the  grating 
we  throw  more  light  into 
the  principal  maxima,  the 
secondary  maxima  decreasing 
in  intensity  and  becoming 
more  crowded  together.  We 
also  cause  the  curves  of  the 
principal  maxima  to  become 
steeper,  i.e.  the  light  is  con- 
centrated more  and  more 
nearly    into    a   line.       \\  hen 

via.  14o.  1  "  ,  , 

we  nave  a  very  large  number 
of  lines  the  principal  maxima  are  exceedingly  bright  and  narrow  when 


^/A/>A/\/\/; 
\.f\.l\J\.!\J\l 


izwu 


JU„aI,L^a 


r\^f\\\f\.r\\\r\.^/\\ 


ln^..AllvJ  Ift^  lA^  L~./i/in„„/J 
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monochromatic  light  is  employed,  and  the  secondary  maxima  disappear 
entirely.  The  principal  maxima  then  constitute  the  narrow  spectrum 
lines  seen  with  the  grating. 

Absent  Spectra. — The  princii)al  maxima  will  be  absent  at  places  for 
which  the  first  of  the  two  variable  factors  in  the  complete  expression 
for  the  grating  has  the  value  0.  These  are  the  places  at  which 
the  diffraction  by  a  single  slit  or  line  of  the  grating  produces  zero 
illumination.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  disturbance  here,  due  to  a  single 
line,  is  zero,  the  resultant  of  all  the  lines  will  also  be  zero.  If  the 
width  of  the  lines  is  small,  however,  the  points  where  the  spectra  are 
absent  are  too  far  removed  from  the  central  maximum  to  appear  in 
the  field. 

Verification  of  Besolts. — The  results  which  we  have  deduced  for  the 
diffraction  grating  can  be  easily  verified  by  experiment.  A  piece  of 
thin  plate-glass  is  smoked  over  a  flame,  and  one  edge  moistened  with 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  spreads  over  the  film,  and  on  drying  leaves  it 
compact  enough  to  enable  us  to  rule  lines  through  it  with  a  sharp  steel 
point  by  means  of  the  dividing  engine. 

If  no  dividing  engine  is  available  it  is  not  difficult  to  fit  up  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  plate  may  be  advanced  through  equal 
distances  by  turning  a  screw  provided  with  a  roughly  graduated  head^ 
while  the  ruling  is  done  with  a  needle  point  mounted  on  a  pivoted  arm, 
arranged  to  slide  back  and  forth  along  a  fixed  line.  The  distance 
between  the  lines  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  lines.  A  dozen  or  so  lines  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  plate  thus 
ruled  should  be  provided  with  a  cover,  also  of  thin  plate-glass  (ordinary 
window-glass  will  not  do),  to  prevent  injury  to-  the  film,  and  a  mov- 
able slide  of  thin  black  paper  so  arranged  that  the  lines  can  be  covered 
or  exposed  in  succession.  If  we  mount  the  plate  on  the  table  of  a 
spectrometer  and  illuminate  the  slit  with  sunlight,  which  has  been 
passed  through  a  sheet  of  dense  ruby  glass,  we  can  verify  in  succession 
all  of  the  results  which  we  have  deduced. 

If  all  of  the  slits  but  one  are  covered  we  shall  see  the  broad  spectra 
of  the  1st  class,  the  central  one  being  by  far  the  brightest;  on  uncover- 
ing another  slit,  this  central  maximum,  as  well  as  the  lateral  maxima^ 
appear  furrowed  by  narrow  dark  bands,  the  bright  bands  between  them 
being  the  spectra  of  the  2nd  class.  If  three  lines  be  uncovered  the 
faint  3rd  class  maxima  appear*  one  between  each  pair  of  2nd  class 
maxima.  As  we  proceed  with  the  uncovering  process  we  shall  see  the 
secondary  maxima  crowd  in  between  the  principal  maxima,  until,  when 
all  the  lines  are  exposed,  they  are  too  faint  and  too  close  together  to  be 
detected. 

If  a  piece  of  dense  cobalt  glass,  which  transmits  the  extreme  red  and 
blue  only,  be  substituted  for  the  ruby  glass,  a  series  of  red  maxima 
and  blue  maxima  will  be  seen  simultaneously,  the  latter  being  closer 
together  than  the  former. 

The  Laminary  Grating. — If  we  consider  the  opaque  strips  of  the 
grating  which  we  have  just  studied  replaced  by  transparent  strips 
of  such  a  thickness  that  some  one  wave-length  in  the  spectrum  suffers 

a  retardation  of  ^,  we  have  a  type  of  grating  which  was  first  studied 
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by  Quincke.     The  mathematical  treatment  of  a  grating  of  this  type 
is  somewhat  long  and  involved,  and,  as  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 

f^ating  can  be  seen  by  elementary  considerations,  had  best  be  omitted, 
hese  gratings  have  the  peculiar  property  of  failing  to  show  the 
central  image  when  light  of  the  specified  wave-length  is  used.  If 
we  employ  white  light,  the  central  image,  which  is  white  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  grating,  appears  colored  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  wave-lengths  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  one  for  which 

the  retardation  by  the  thin  lamina  is  -. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  easy  to  see.  Let  BC,  DE,  and  FG  be 
the  retarding  lamina  (Fig  147).  The  central  image  is  formed  by  the 
normally  diffracted  rays,  ie.  the  rays  for  which  8  =  0.  In  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  grating  these  disturb 
ances  all  arrive  at  the  focus  of  the  lens 
in  the  same  phase,  and  produce  a  maxi- 
mum. In  the  case  of  the  laminary 
grating  there  is  a  second  set  of  dis- 
turbances from  the  laminae  which  reach 
the  focus  half  a  wave-length  behind 
the  others,  or  unretarded  ones,  which 
they  destroy.  Thus  the  disturbance 
A  A"  is  destroyed  by  BB'  and   so  on. 


;• 


b'         C         0'         E'         F'  Q' 

Fic.  147. 

For  waves   for   which   the 


retardation  is  not  exactly  -  the  destructive  interference  will  not  be 

so  complete,  and  these  will  appear  in  the  central  image,  though  with 
reduced  intensity.  The  difference  in  the  retardation  is  of  course  due 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  lamina,  and  if  the  latter  be  somewhat  thick, 
we  may  have  several  values  of  A.  distributed  along  the  spectrum,  for 

which  the   retardation  is  (w  +  1)-.      These  wave-lengths  will  conse- 

quently  be  absent,  and  the  intermediate  ones,  for  which  the  retardation 
is  an  even  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  will  be  present.  The  illumina- 
tion will  be  greater  for  these  wave-lengths  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  grating,  since  twice  as  many  elements  are  operative  in 
producing  it. 

We  know,  however,  that  luminous  vibrations  cannot  be  actually 
destroyed  by  interference,  consequently  the  light  which  fails  to  make 
its  appearance  in  the  ciBntral  image  must  be  looked  for  somewhere  else. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  light 

A       ^       f      ?       F  will  be  found  in  the  lateral  spectra.     Su])- 

/•    *  /^.,  .'a  pose  A  A'  and  CC  to  be  the  rays  diffracted 

,■^1     /      7  in  such  a  direction  that  their  path-differ- 

/   *    /       ''  ence  at  the  focus  is  A,  and  consider  this 

a'       i'      c'  value  of  A  the  one  absent  in  the  central 

Pjq   j^g  image  (Fig.  148).     The  ray  BB',  were  it 

not  for  the  retardation,  vvould  arrive  at 

the  focus  with  a  path-difference  of  -  with  respect  to  A  A',  consequently 

it  would  destroy  it.  If  the  laminae  were  removed,  the  rays  traversing 
the  spaces  which  they  occupied  would  destroy  the  rays  passing  through 
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the  adjoining  spaces,  and  there  would  be  no  illumination  in  this 
direction ;  in  other  words,  the  diffraction  effects  would  disappear,  the 
grating  having  been  reduced  to  a  piece  of  clear  glass.     But  the  ray 

BB',  in  addition  to  its  -  path-difference  due  to  the  angle  S,  has  an 

additional  path-difference  of  -  due  to  the  retardation  in  the  lamina^ 

consequently  it  will  arrive  at  the  focus  in  condition  to  reinforce  the 
disturbance  along  A  A'.  The  spectrum  of  the  first  oraer  will  con- 
sequently be  much  brighter  (for  this  wave-length)  than  if  the  laminae 
were  opaque ;  in  other  words,  the  light  which  is  absent  in  the  central 
image  appears  here. 

For  some  other  value  of  A.  it  may  happen  that  the  disturbances 
coming  from  the  laminae  will  be  retarded  by  such  an  amount  that 
they  will  destroy  the  disturbances  coming  from  the  clear  spaces,  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  first  order,  consequently  light  of  certain  colors 
may  be  absent  in  the  spectra  as  well  as  in  the  central  image. 

Gratings  of  this  description  may  be  made  by  depositing  silver  on 
glass  by  the  chemical  method  (a  wedge-shaped  film  is  preferable),  and 
then  ruling  lines  through  the  film  perpendicular  to  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge.  By  covering  the  plate  with  iodine  crystals,  the  silver  is 
transformed  into  a  transparent  iodide,  and  we  have  a  laminary  grating, 
the  retardation  increasing  progressively  as  we  recede  from  the  thin 
edge.  With  a  grating  of  this  description  we  can  verify  the  above 
results.  A  candle  flame  viewed  through  it  appears  brilliantly  colored, 
the  color  varying  according  to  the  portion  of  the  grating  held  before 
the  eye,  and  certain  colors  will  be  found  to  be  absent  in  certain 
spectra,  and  present  in  excess  in  others. 

Similar  appearances  are  sometimes  found  with  photographic  copies 
of  gratings  ruled  on  glass  made  with  bichromatized  gelatine  on  glass. 
The  writer  has  prepared  gratings  in  this  way,  the  laminae  of  which 
gave  a  half-wave  retardation  for  sodium  light. 

A  sodium  flame  could  not  be  seen  directly  through  it  at  all,  though 
the  lateral  spectra  were  very  brilliant. 

The  same  thing  may  happen  with  a  reflection  grating  if  the  depth  of 

the  groove  is  -v,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  gratings  ruled  on  speculum 

metal  show  more  or  less  color  in  the  central  image.  This  color 
is  sometimes  erroneously  referred  to  oxidation,  and  is  regarded,  as  & 
bad  feature.  Quite  the  reverse  is  the  case,  these  gratings  giving 
brilliant  spectra  for  obvious  reasons. 

Concentration  of  Light  into  a  Single  Spectrum. — By  making  the 
laminae  of  prismatic  form  it  is  ix)ssible  to  throw  all  of  the  light  into 
a  single  spectrum,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  The  angles  of 
the  elementary  prisms  must  be  such  as  would  cause  refraction  of  the 
incident  rays  in  the  direction  of  the  diffracted  rays  of  the  spectrum 
into  which  the  light  is  to  be  thrown.  Gratings  of  precision  have  not 
yet  been  made  on  this  principle,  but  the  possibility  of  its  experimental 
realization  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Thorp  of  Manchester,  who 
punched  a  series  of  parallel  saw-tooth  grooves  on  a  soft  metal  siu&oe 
by  means  of  a  die.     The  surface  was  then  flowed  with  a  solution  of 
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celluloid  in  amyl  acetate,  which  upon  solidification  was  stripped  off 
in  the  form  of  a  film,  bearing  an  accurate  cast  of  the  metal  surface. 
Fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  light  was  concentrated  into  the  first 
order  apectrum  on  one  aide.  The  same  thine  has  been  accomplished  in 
Michelaon's  remarkable  echelon  grating,  whicn  will  be  treated  in  another 
chapter. 

FanUel  BlitB  of  Enxul  Width,  but  not  Eanidistant.— To  find  the 
intensity  foi;  diffraction  angle  5,  we  compound  the  effects  of  the  slite, 
assuming  the  phases  to  vary  irregularly,  instead  of  remaining  constant, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  diffraction  grating. 

The  intensity  due  to  a  single  slit  is 


If  we  have  n  slits,  t  the  phase  corresponding  to  each,  and  A  the 
amplitude,  we  have  for  the  illumination 

/=r2(^C08«)«]  +  [2(^sin.)«]. 

/-^*[(2co8  0''  +  (2:sin0'] 
=  A^[7.  co8*t  +  22  cos  t  cos  <')  +  S  sin«(  +  22(8in  c  sin  <)] 
=  ^'[n  +  '22(cos  ( cos  i'  +  ain  t  sin «')]  =  ji^(n  +  22  coa  *  - 1), 

I=A^.n  +  2A'2coa{t-€-). 

■  .   a  sin  8 


Substituting, 


X? 


an  expression  which  shows  us  that  the  distribution  of  the  light  is  the 
same  as  with  a  single  slit,  but  of  n-fold  intensity.  The  maxima  and 
minima  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  class  are  al>senl. 

The  Plane  Orating. — Diff'raction  gratings  for  spectroscopic  apparatus 
are  usually  ruled  on  a  reflecting  surface 
of  speculum  metal.  If  the  suriace  is 
plane  the  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
transparent  grating.  The  formula  for 
the  grating  we  have  already  deduced  in 
considering  the  diffraction  fringes  of  the 
2nd  class,  due  to  two  parallel  slits.  It  is 
Bin^» — ,,  in  which  S  is  the  angle  of 

diffraction,  n  the  order  of  the  spectrum,       7$ 
and  (a  +  b)  the  grating  constant.     The 
condition  of  things  is  represented  in  Fig.  tic.  iw. 

149,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the 

disturbances  which  originate  at  the  grating  elements,  when  a  plane- 
wave  is  incident  normally  upon  it,  pass  through  the  point  P  in 
succession.     It  is  thus  apparent  that  even  if  but  a  single  wave  or 
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pulse  struck  the  grating  we  should  have  a  periodic  disturbance  at 
P.  The  grating  is  thus  able  to  manufacture,  as  it  were,  light  of  a 
definite  wavelength  or  color,  a  circumstance  which  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  White  Light.  The  optical  paths  from 
what  we  may  call  the  diffracted  wave-front  MD  to  the  point  P  are 
equal,  and  since  the  path-difference  between  two  adjacent  difiracted 
streams  for  the  first  order  spectrum  is  A.,  the  path-difference  between 
the  extreme  rays  is  mX,  m  being  the  number  of  lines  in  the  grating. 
As  we  have  seen,  if  we  employ  monochromatic  light  from  a  slit, 
made  parallel  by  a  lens,  we  shall  have  at  P  a  sharp  maximum 
accompanied  by  very  faint  maxima,  which  lose  in  intensity  and  crowd 
•closer  to  the  principal  maximum  as  we  increase  the  number  of  lines 
in  the  grating.  The  path-difference  between  the  extreme  rays  for  the 
position  of  the  two  minima  immediately  adjacent  to  the  principal 
maximum  is  (m±l)A,  an  expression  which  we  shall  make  use  of  in 
considering  the  resolving  power  of  the  grating.  If  n  is  the  order 
of  the  spectrum,  the  path-differences  for  the  principal  maxima  and 
adjacent  minima  e  are  mn\  and  {inn  ±  1 )  A..  The  formula  for  the  grating 
•shows  us  that  the  position  of  the  diffracted  image  depends  upon  the 
value  of  A.. 

The  dispersive  power  of  the  grating  is  represented  by 

(10  _         ii_ 
(l\  ~  (a  +  h)  cos  (f 

which  shows  us  that  the  dispersion  increases  with  the  order  of  the 
spectrum,  and  that  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  (a  +  6),  the  grating 
constant.  For  small  values  of  0,  cos  ^  =  1  approximately,  and  the 
spectrum  is  normal,  i.e,  equal  increments  of  wave-length  correspond  to 
equal  increments  of  0.  In  the  higher  orders  of  spectra,  however,  the 
dispersion  increases  with  6  and  therefore  with  X,  and  the  spectra  are 
more  drawn  out  at  the  red  than  at  the  violet  end,  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  we  have  in  the  case  of  prismatic  spectra.  On  this  account  the 
grating  should  be  mounted  on  the  table  of  the  spectrometer  so  as  to 
stand  normal  to  the  observing  telescope,  for  in  this  position  0—0,  for 
the  center  of  the  spectrum  and  the  other  values  of  0  are  small. 

The  general   formula  for  a  reflecting  grating,   for  any   angle  of 
incidence  f,  is  (a -^  b)  {sin  i± sin  6)  =  mk. 

Overlapping  Spectra. — The  formula  for  the  grating  shows  us  that 
the  spectra  of  the  different  orders  overlap,  for  by  doubling  n  and 
halving  A  we  have  the  same  value  of  6.  This  overlapping  gives  no 
trouble  in  the  visible  region,  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  first  or  even 
the  second  order,  but  in  photographic  work  it  must  be  taken  into 
account,  for  the  ultra-violet  of  the  second  order  is  superposed  on  the 
visible  region  of  the  first  order,  wave-length  25  of  the  second  coinciding 
with  50  of  the  first.  This  overlapping  is  often  of  use,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  concave  grating;  if  it  is 
desired  to  eliminate  it,  color  screens  or  prismatic  analysis  must  be 
resorted  to :  glass  cuts  off  practically  everything  below  A  =  32,  conse- 
quently a  glass  lens  or  plate  is  all  that  is  necessary  when  working 
in  the  first  order  spectrum. 
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Fio.  150. 


Besolving  Power  of  Gratings. — Since  the  diffraction  grating  is  used 
rgely  in  place  of  a  prism,  for  the  formation  of  spectra  and  the 
:amination  of  spectrum 
les,  it  is  of  importance 
determine  upon  what 
e  resolving  power  of 
e  grating  depends.  Lord 
ayleigh^  has  shown  that 
order  to  separate  two 
lectrum  lines,  the  dis- 
rices  between  the  central 
axima  of  their  diffrac- 
:n\  images  must  be  at 
[ist  as  great  as  the  dis- 
nee  of  the  first  minima 
im  the  central  maximum, 
this  condition  is  as  re- 

esentcd  in  Fig.  150,  the  resultant  illumination  (dotted)  being  given 
'  summing  the  ordinates  of  the  two  curves,  the  lines  will  not  appear 
3arly  separated,  but  the  duplicity  of  the  lino  can  be  recognised  from 
e  slight  shading  down  the  centre.  Let  AB  (Fig.  151)  be  the  grating 
id  BC  the  direction  of  the  diffracted  rays,  which  form,  for  wave- 
tigth  A,  the  central  maximum  of  the  spectrum  of  the  mth  order. 
s  we  have  seen,  the  central  maxima  in  each  spectrum  are  accom- 
nied  by  secondary  maxima  which  decrease  in  intensity,  and  become 

crowded  together  as  we  increase  the  number  of 
lines  of  the  grating.  The  first  minimum  at  xr  on 
each  side  of  a  central  maximum  will  obviouslv 
lie  closer  to  the  central  maximum  of  the 
spectrum  line,  if  we  employ  a  large  number  of 
lines  in  the  grating.  In  other  words,  the 
intensity  curv'o  becomes  steeper,  the  light 
crowding  together  more  nearly  into  a  geo- 
metrical line.  As  an  expression  for  the  resolving 
power  we  require  the  change  in  wave-length 
cessary  to  shift  the  central  maximum  into  the  position  of  the  first 
iiiimum.  For  the  central  maximum  for  wave-length  A,  the  retardation 
tween  the  disturbances  coming  from  the  edges  of  the  grating  is 
a  A.  The  first  minimum  to  the  left  for  this  wave-length  is  reprc- 
iited  by  the  line  BD,  which  will  be  the  direction  of  the  central 
aximum  for  some  other  wave-length  slightly  greater  than  A,  say 
-h  3 A.  The  retardation  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  first  minimum  is 
m+  1)A  or  jnn(X-\-8k),     Since  these  two  are  equal,  we  can  write 

^\       1 
mn(\  +  8X.)  =  hull  +  1 ) A,  or  -  -  =  — 

A      mn 

)r  the  D  lines  of  sodium    '  =r-7r — ,  so  that  in  order  to  resolve  them 

A      100(J 

the  first  order  spectrum,  we  must  utilize  at  least  1000  lines  of 


J  *•  Wave-Theory,"  Ency.  Bnt.,  vol.  xxiv. 
P.O.  M 
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the  grating.  They  may  be  separated  in  the  second  order  spectrum 
with  500  lines,  etc.     This  treatment  ie  due  to  Lord  Rayleieh. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  the  resolving  power  of  the  grating 
does  not  depend  upon  the  closeness  of  the  ruling,  but  merely  upon  the 
number  of  lines.  Let  us  talce  for  example  a  grating  one  inch  in  width, 
ruled  with  1000  lines,  which  in  the  lirsC  order  spectrum  will  barely 
resolve  the  sodium  lines.  Suppose  now  we  interpolate  an  additional 
1000  lines,  making  them  bisect  the  original  spacing.  The  spectra  of 
odd  order  will  disappear  by  interference,  the  energy  being  throvn 
into  the  spectra  of  even  orders,  which  increase  in  bnlliancy,  the  gain 
being  fouifold  since  the  amplitiideB  are  doubled. 

The  resolving  power  in  each  spectrum  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  wai 
before,  since  what  is  now  the  first  order  spectrum  was  previously  the 
second  order.  If  one  half  the  grating  is  cut  away,  leaving  1000  linee 
in  half  an  inch,  the  dispersion  will  not  be  altered  while  the  brightness 
and  the  resolving  power  are  halved.  The  sodium  lines  are  now  just 
barely  resolvable  in  the  first  order  spectrum.  If  the  grating  had  been 
cut  in  halves  before  the  interpolation  of  the  second  ruling,  the  sodium 
lines  would  have  been  just  barely  separated  in  the  second  order 
spectrum,  .500  lines  only  operating.  This  spectrum  is  identical  in 
position  with  the  first  order  spectrum  in  the  second  case.  The  advan- 
tage of  ruling  the  lines  close  together  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place, 
for  a  given  aperture  of  telescope  and  collimator,  we  can  bring  more 
lines  to  bear,  and  consequently  increase  the  resolving  power;  in  the 
second  place,  we  concentrate  the  light  into  fewer  spectra,  and  obtain 
increased  bnlliancy.  As  Lord  Rayleigh  remarks,  "  There  is  clearly  no 
theoretical  limit  to  the  resolving  power  of  gratings  even  in  spectra  of 
given  order,  hut  it  is  possible  that,  as  suggested  by  Rowland,  the 
structure  of  natural  spectra  may  be  too  coarse  to  give  opportunity  for 
resolving  power  much  higher  than  those  now  in  use.  However  this 
may  be,  it  would  be  possible  with  the  aid  of  grating  of  given  resolving 
power  to  construct  artificially  of  white  light  mixtures  of  slightly 
different  wave-length  whose  resolution  or  otherwise  would  discriminate 
between  powers  inferior  and  superior  to  the  given  one."  We  can  easily 
investigate  the  relation  between  resolving  power  and  number  of  lines 
Illuminate  the  slit  of  the  spectrometer  with  the  light  of  a  sodium  flame, 
viewing  the  spectrum  by  means  of  a  small  grating,  the  aperture  of 
which  can  be  contracted  in  the  horizontal  direction  by  meana  of 
vertical  ojuique  screens.  If  we  are  working  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
first  order,  with  a  Kowland  grating  of  14,000  lines  to  the  inch,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  D  lines  run  together  when  the  width  of  the  aperturs 
is  alwiit  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch.  Turning  the  telescope  so  as  to  view 
the  lines  in  the  second  order,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  clearly 
resolvable.  If  a  grating  with  coarser  ruling  is  used,  the  minimum 
width  of  the  aperture  consistent  with  resolution  will  be  increased  in  a 
corresponding  degree. 

Intensity  of  Grating  Spectra. — The  intensity  of  grating  spectra  can 
be  calculated  in  the  case  of  gratings  made  up  of  opaque  and  trant- 
[larent  intervals.  As  gratings  of  this  type  are  seldom  or  never  used, 
such  calculations  are  of  little  practical  value.  In  the  case  of  gratingt 
ruled  on  speculum  metal  the  distribution  of  light  in  the  spectra  ot 
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different  orders  is  very  irregular,  depending  upon  the  form  of  the  groove. 
The  following  method  of  measuring  the  intensity,  used  by  the  author 
in  determining  what  percentage  of  the  total  incident  light  appeared 
in  the  very  bright,  first  order  spectrum  of  a  particular  grating,  may 
be  of  interest,  as  the  measurements  are  very  easily  made. 

The  measuring  apparatus,  or  photometer,  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
Nicol  prisms  (one  mounted  in  a  graduated  circle),  a  small  piece  of 
silvered  glass,  and  a  bright  and  uni- 
form sodium  fiame.  The  silvered  glass 
can  be  made  by  dissolving  the  varnish 
from  the  back  of  a  piece  of  modem 
mirror,  and  polishing  with  rouge.  It 
is  mounted  vertically  at  an  angle  of 

45*  with  the  axes  of  the  Nicols,  and  |  i\|| •-v-^,   crum^ 

covers  the  lower  half  of  the  field 
(Fig.  152).  The  soda  fiame  is  im- 
mediately behind  the  polarizing  prism, 
and  the  grating  stands  to  one  side, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  By  turning 
the  grating,  the  central,  or  any  one 
of  the  lateral  (spectral)  images  of  the 
flame  can  be  viewed  in  the  silvered  !: 

mirror,  immediately  in   contact  with  Fig.  152. 

the  image  of  the  fiame  seen  through 

the  Nicols,  and  by  turning  one  of  them  the  intensities  can  be 
accurately  adjusted.  We  first  set  the  graduated  Nicol  in  the  zero 
position,  and  then  turn  the  other  Nicol  to  the  position  of  extinction. 
The  intensity  of  the  restored  light  for  a  given  angle  measured  from 
this  position,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle. 
The  central  image  can  be  located  easily  by  watching  for  the  refiection 
of  the  flame  in  the  unruled  portion  of  the  surface.  The  results  obtained 
are  recorded  in  the  following  table,  eight  spectral  images  having  been 
measured : 


Fourth 
Spec^um 

Third 
Spectrum 

Second 
Spectrum 

First 
Spectrum 

Central 
Image 

First 
Spectrum 

Second 
Spectrum 

Third 
Spectnim 

Fourth 
Spectrum 

0-073 

0-067 

0-20 

0-31 

016 

0-98 

0-096 

0-032 

0-01 

The  numbers  given  are  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  angles,  and 
represent  the  intensities  of  the  images  as  fractional  parts  of  the  light 
transmitted  through  the  first  Nicol.  The  intensity  of  the  first  spec- 
trum on  the  right  is  as  great  as  the  sum  of  all  the  others,  together 
with  the  central  image  (0-94),  which  amounts  to  saying  that  half  of 
the  total  light  refiected  is  found  in  one  spectrum. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  a  Nicol  reduces  the  intensity  of  un- 
polarized  light  by  one  half.  The  reduction  is  obviously  greater  than 
this  on  account  of  the  reflections  at  the  two  oblique  surfaces,  and  to  a 
slight  extent  by  the  balsam  film.  In  the  present  case  the  surfaces 
of  the  prism  were  slightly  dull,  and  I  doubt  if  the  intensity  of  the 
transmitted  light  was  much  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  original  intensity. 
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Calling  the  intensity  of  the  soda  flame  100,  we  get  the  intensities  of 
the  spectra  by  multiplying  40  by  the  fractions  given  in  the  table. 
The  sum  of  these  intensities  (eight  spectra  and  central  image)  is 
75*6,  which  agrees  fairly  well  with  Rubens's  determination  of  the 
reflecting  power  of  speculum  metal  for  yellow  (70  per  cent.).  This 
indicates  that  the  ruling  of  the  surface  interferes  in  no  way  with  the 
total  reflection,  which  is  what  might  be  expected.  The  interesting 
point  is  that  half  of  the  total  light  is  found  in  one  spectrum.  If 
speculum  reflects  70  per  cent.,  this  means  that  we  have  35  per  cent, 
of  the  light  in  the  lirst  order  spectrum,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
original  amount. 

False  Lines  due  to  Periodic  Errors  or  *'  Ghosts." — If  the  illumination 
is  sufficiently  intense,  the  bright  lines  of  the  spectrum  are  usually 
seen  accompanied  by  companion  lines,  symmetrically  placed  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  principal  lines.  These  fainter  companions  are 
termed  "ghosts,"  and  are  due  to  periodic  errors  of  ruling.  Very 
elaborate  mathematical  treatments  of  their  cause  have  been  given  by 
Rowland  and  others,  which  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  book. 
The  following  simple  method  of  regarding  the  eflects  of  periodic 
errors  will,  however,  make  the  reasons  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
spurious  lines  clear,  though  we  cannot  determine  the  number  of  the 
lines  or  their  relative  intensities,  as  can  be  done  by  the  more  rigorous 
mathematical  methods. 

Suppose  that  some  irregularity  of  the  ruling  occurs  at  regularly 
recurring  intervals,  duo  to  some  slight  imperfection  of  the  dividing 
engine.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  suppose  that  the  irregularity 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  an  extra  line  at  points  half  a  milli- 
meter apart,  a  fault  that  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice, 
of  course.  The  grating  would  thus  be  the  equivalent  of  two  super- 
posed gratings,  one  with  a  fine  spacing,  namely,  that  which  the 
machine  is  ruling,  the  other  with  a  0-5  mm.  spacing.  Consider  now 
the  efi*ect  of  superposing  two  gratings.  If  we  view  a  slit  illuminated 
with  sodium  light  through  the  fine  spaced  grating  we  shall  seo  the 
central  image  accompanied  by  widely  separated  spectral  images.  On 
introducing  the  second  grating,  with  lines  ruled  at  wide  intervals,  the 
central  imago  and  the  lateral  spectral  images  will  all  be  accompanied 
by  lateral  spectra,  which  lie  close  together  on  account  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  ruling,  and  are  very  faint  on  account  of  the  small  value 
of  the  ratio  of  the  width  of  the  line  to  that  of  the  space  between 
the  lines.  In  other  words,  the  second  grating  forms  spectra  not 
only  of  the  slit  (central  image),  but  also  of  the  lateral  spectral 
images. 

The  errors  which  actually  occur  in  the  process  of  ruling  are,  of 
course,  much  more  com])licated.  For  example,  the  spacing  of  the 
lines  may  alter  gradually  in  a  periodic  manner.  We  can  say,  however, 
that,  in  general,  the  effect  of  any  periodic  irregularity  in  t^e  ruling 
will  be  to  produce  spectra  at  angular  distances  similar  to  those 
produced  by  a  grating  Avith  a  spacing  equal  to  the  spacing  of  the 
periodic  error.  In  the  words  of  Rowland,  "Each  periodic  error 
produces  the  same  ghosts  in  the  same  place  as  if  it  were  the  only 
error,  while  others  are  added  which  are  the  ghosts  of  ghosts." 
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AbM's  Difihustion  Theory  of  Microscopic  Vision. — The  diffraction 
theory  of  microscopic  vision  was  proposed  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
Ernst  Abb6.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  For  the  production 
of  a  truthful  image  of  an  illuminated  structure  by  a  lens,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  aperture  be  wide  enough  to  transmit  the  whole  of  the  diffraction 
pattern  produced  by  the  structure.  If  but  a  portion  of  the  diffraction 
pattern  is  transmitted,  the  image  will  differ  from  the  object,  and  will 
correspond  to  an  object  the  entire  diffraction  pattern  of  which  is  identical 
with  the  portion  passed  by  the  lens.  If  the  structure  is  so  fine,  or  the 
lens  aperture  so  narrow,  that  no  part  of  the  diffraction  pattern  is  trans- 
mitted, the  structure  will  be  invisible,  no  matter  what  magnification  is 
used.  Abb^  devised  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  to  illustrate 
the  theory.  By  means  of  suitably  perforated  screens  placed  within  or 
above  the  objective  of  a  microscope,  one  or  more  of  the  diffraction 
spectra  produced  by  a  glass  grating  (the  object  viewed  through  the 
microscope)  were  cut  off,  and  the  appearance  of  the  grating  shown  to 
be  modified  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  If  all  of  the  spectra  were 
screened  off,  all  trace  of  the  lines  vanished.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  microscopic  and  ordinary 
vision,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  play  no  part  in  the  latter. 
Whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  the  two  cases,  arises,  how- 
ever, from  the  relative  size  of  the  objects  involved,  and  from  the 
special  methods  of  illumination  employed  with  the  microscope,  as  has 
been  shown  by  A.  B.  Porter,  who  devised  the  following  ingenious 
experiment  for  demonstrating  that  the  images  of  periodic  structures 
formed  by  the  naked  eye  itself  are  due  to  diffracted  light.  Light  from 
an  arc  lamp  or  the  sun  passes  through  a  pin-hole  in  a  screen  and  is 
focused  by  means  of  a  photographic  lens  on  a  cardboard  screen,  about 
.30  cms.  from  the  lens — immediately  in  front  of  which  a  piece  of  wire  gauze 
having  about  thirty  wires  to  the  cm.  is  placed.  The  diffraction  pattern 
produced  on  the  screen  by  the  wire  gauze  consists  of  a  central  image 
with  a  large  number  of  radiating  spectra  surrounding  it.  There  are 
two  sets  of  spectra  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  formed  by  the  two  sets 
of  wires,  with  two  intermediate  sets  also  at  right  angles,  but  rotated 
through  forty-five  degrees  with  respect  to  the  others.  These  latter 
may  be  regarded  as  the  spectra  of  spectra,  and  are  always  seen  when  a 
source  of  light  is  viewed  through  a  pair  of  crossed  diffraction  gratings. 
By  cutting  small  holes  in  the  screen  we  may  transmit  any  portion  of 
the  diffraction  pattern  and  allow  it  to  enter  the  eye.  If  the  screen 
is  pierced  by  a  hole  only  large  enough  to  transmit  the  central  image, 
the  wire  gauze  is  quite  invisible.  If  a  narrow  slit  is  used  which 
transmits  only  the  central  image  and  the  horizontal  line  of  spectra,  the 
vertical  wires  alone  are  seen ;  if  the  slit  is  turned  vertically  so  as  to 
transmit  the  vertical  line  of  spectra,  the  horizontal  wires  alone  are 
visible.  If  the  slit  is  turned  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  so  that 
the  diagonal  set  of  spectra  are  transmitted,  neither  the  vertical  nor 
horizontal  wires  are  seen,  but  a  very  real-looking  set  of  wires  appears 
running  diagonally  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  slit.  Such  a 
set  of  wires  would,  if  acting  alone,  give  rise  to  the  spectra  trans- 
mitted. If  the  card  is  pierced  with  three  pin-holes  which  transmit  the 
central  image  and  two  second  order  spectra,  a  set  of  vertical  wires  is 
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seen,  twice  as  close  together  as  the  actual  wires.  By  catting  two  slits 
in  the  screen  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  arranging  them  so  as  to 
transmit  the  diagonal  spectra,  we  see  the  gauze  as  if  rotated  through 
fortv-five  degrees. 

These  experiments  are  similar  to  the  ones  devised  by  Abb6»  and 
furnish  a  very  easy  and  convenient  means  of  illustrating  his  theory. 

Number  of  Spectra  and  Distribution  of  Intensity. — The  intensity  of 
grating  si)ectra  has  been  treated  by  Lord  Rayleigh  ("Theory  of 
Diffraction  Gratings,"  Phil  Mag.,  xlvii.,  pp.  81-93,  193-205,  1874;  also 
"  Wave-Theory,"  Encyd.  Brit,),  In  the  case  of  gratings  consisting  of 
opaque  and  transparent  parts  of  widths  d  and  a,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  intensity  in  any  spectrum  of  order  m  is  given  by 

B^  iB^—a-^  sin*  -— -j, 

in  which  B  is  the  intensity  of  the  image  produced  by  the  lens  in  the 
absence  of  the  grating,  and  B^  the  intensity  of  the  spectrum  of 
order  m.     Since  the  sine  can  never  exceed  unity,  the  utmost  intensity 

attainable  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  only  — x-^  of  the 
original  light.     In  the  first  order,  this  may  amount  to  -^  or  --,  when 

IT*  10 

the  opaque  and  transparent  parts  are  of  equal  width.  If  (2 » a,  the 
formula  reduces  to 

and  the  spectra  of  even  order  disappear.  This  can  be  shown  by  means 
of  a  grating  formed  by  winding  fine  copper  wire  on  a  brass  finame. 
Two  strands  should  be  wound  side  by  side,  and  pressed  close  together. 
One  of  the  ends  is  then  soldered  to  the  frame,  and  the  other  wire 
unwound.  The  remaining  wire  is  now  soldered  to  the  frame,  and  the 
wires  on  one  side  cut  away.  It  is  best  to  make  the  frame  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  expanded  by  means  of  screws,  after  the  winding  is 
completed ;  in  this  way  the  wires  are  drawn  taut.  On  viewine  a  slit 
backed  by  a  sodium  fiame  through  such  a  grating,  the  2nd,  4tn,  6th, 
etc.,  spectra  will  be  found  wanting.  If  the  grating  is  turned  a  little  so 
as  to  alter  the  ratio  of  a  to  d,  these  missing  spectra  at  once  appear. 
If  the  transparent  intervals  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  total 
interval  (a  +  d),  we  have  B^:  B={a/(a-\-d)y,  except  for  spectra  of 
very  high  order.  In  this  case  the  spectra  are  all  of  equal  intensity. 
Gratings  made  by  photographing  black  and  white  drawings  of  parallel 
lines  with  various  ratios  of  a  to  a  are  useful  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  light  in  the  spectra  has 
recently  been  investigated  by  A.  B.  Porter,  and  some  extremely 
interesting  effects  found  which  were  verified  by  experiment  (PM. 
Mag.y  1905). 

The  case  of  a  grating  formed  by  opaque  bars  and  transparent  in- 
tervals was  first  examined  by  Fourier's  theorem.  The  amplitude  of  the 
transmitted  light  is  in  this  case  represented  by  a  square-topped  carve> 
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whioh,  by  Fourier's  theorem,  may  be  represented  by  an  infinite  series  of 
cosine  terms.  If  the  edges  of  the  opaque  bars  are  not  sharply  defined, 
i.e.  if  they  are  shaded  slightly,  the  analysis  shows  that  the  higher 
harmonic  terms  in  the  series  are  absent,  and  since  each  one  of  these 
gives  a  spectrum,  the  higher  orders  of  spectra  are  absent.  This  was 
verified  experimentally  by  making  a  contact  print  on  a  photographic 
plate  of  a  grating  with  400  very  sharply-ruled  black  lines  to  the  inch  ; 
one  edge  of  the  grating  was  in  contact  with  the  plate,  while  the  other 
was  separated  from  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  paper.  The  blurring 
thus  increased  progressively  across  the  plate.  The  original  grating 
•showed  the  first  35  orders  of  spectra  of  a  sodium  fiame,  while  the  print 
showed  but  three,  when  the  fiame  was  viewed  through  the  edge  which 
was  in  contact  with  the  original.  As  the  eye  was  moved  along  the 
print,  the  2nd  and  3rd  order  spectra  rapidly  faded  away,  the  first 
order  only  being  yielded  by  the  end  which  was  separated  from  the 
original.  Applying  this  principle  to  Abba's  theory,  we  see  at  once 
that  the  sharpness  of  the  edges  of  the  images  of  a  series  of  black  lines 
depends  upon  the  transmission  of  the  spectra  of  high  orders.  If  only 
the  first  order  spectra  are  passed  the  lines  appear  greatly  blurred.  If 
four  or  five  orders  were  passed,  the  images  became  sharper  and  less 
blurred,  but  a  fine  dark  line  appeared  down  the  centre  of  each.  This 
was  predicted  by  Porter  from  curves  drawn  representing  the  summa- 
tion of  the  first  five  terms  of  the  Fourier  series,  and  subsequently 
verified  by  experiment.  The  result  is  rather  remarkable  in  showing 
that  a  falsification  of  the  image  may  result  from  an  improvement  of 
the  lens.  When  8  spectra  were  transmitted,  two  dark  lines  appeared 
running  down  the  centre  of  each  bright  band.  The  results  were 
verified  by  examining  a  grating  under  a  microscope,  the  objective  of 
which  was  furnished  with  an  iris  diaphragm,  by  which  any  desired 
number  of  spectra  could  be  cut  off.  Monochromatic  light  was  used, 
and  the  experiments  show  that  some  caution  must  be  used  in  inter- 
preting minute  details  in  micro-photographs  obtained  with  mono- 
chromatic light. 

Porter  has  also  examined  the  effects  of  the  spectra  produced  by 
structure  underlying  the  structure  upon  which  the  microscope  is 
focused.  It  was  found  that  when  monochromatic  light  was  employed, 
the  presence  of  a  second  grating,  a  short  distance  below  the  one  under 
observation,  in  certain  cases  caused  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  lines 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  field.  It  is  well  known  that  when  two 
gratings  are  superposed,  with  their  lines  parallel  and  separated  by  a 
short  distance,  the  spectra  formed  by  the  double  grating  are  intersected 
by  transverse  shadow  bands.  If  under  certain  specified  conditions 
these  shadow  bands  lie  in  the  yellow  of  the  first  order  spectra,  and  the 
iris  diaphragm  of  the  objective  is  contracted  until  only  the  first  order 
spectra  are  passed,  we  shall  have  no  spectra  at  all  when  the  microscope 
is  illuminated  with  yellow  light,  and  the  first  order  spectra  when  it  is 
illuminated  with  light  of  some  other  color.  In  Porter's  experiment, 
two  gratings  of  3000  lines  to  the  inch,  separated  by  a  space  1  mm. 
thick,  were  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope  which  was  focused 
upon  the  upper  grating.  The  instrument  was  illuminated  with  mono- 
chromatic light  furnished  by  a  spectroscope,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
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lines  completely  disappeared  when  the  illumination  was  with  yellow- 
light,  though  they  were  distinctly  visible  with  all  other  colors. 

These  experiments  are  very  interesting,  as  they  were  all  made  with 
the  microscope  under  what  would  be  considered  normal  working 
conditions,  with  central  illumination  and  circular  diaphragms  centered 
on  the  optic  axis.  "Nevertheless,"  as  Porter  says,  "when  certain 
relations  existed  between  the  aperture  of  the  lens  and  the  coarseness 
of  structure  of  the  object,  images  were  formed  which  were  utterly  false 
in  their  smaller  details,  and  other  images  were  profoundly  modified  by 
the  presence  of  structure  lying  entirely  beyond  the  focal  plane.  It 
therefore  seems  that  a  working  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  diffraction  might  well  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  everyone  who 
uses  the  microscope  and  attempts  to  interpret  its  indications. 

Abba's  theory  has  sometimes  been  lightly  treated,  as  most  of  his 
anomalous  appearances  of  images  were  produced  by  diaphragms  of 
peculiar  form,  slits,  crosses,  triangles,  etc.,  which  are  never  met  with  in 
practice.  Porter's  experiments  were,  however,  all  made  with  circular 
diaphragms  under  normal  conditions,  and  the  effects  observed  may 
frequently  occur  in  practice,  and  be  falsely  interpreted.  The  reader 
should  refer  to  the  original  paper  for  other  interesting  cases,  and  a 
more  complete  treatment  than  the  scope  of  this  book  permits. 

Concave  Gratings. — To  obtain  sharply  focused  spectra  by  means  of 
the  plane  diffraction  grating,  two  lenses  are  required :  one  to  render 
the  light  parallel  before  its  incidence  upon  the  grating,  the  other  to 
unite  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  in  a  focus.  The  brilliant  discovery 
was  made  by  Rowland  that  gratings  ruled  on  concave  spherical 
surfaces  would  of  themselves  furnish  focused  spectra,  excelling  in  sharp- 
ness those  obtained  by  means  of  lenses.  This  discovery  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  spectroscopy,  for  by  dispensing  with  the  lenses, 
and  the  absorbing  action  which  they  exerted  on  the  ultra-violet,  the 
region  of  short  waves  could  be  explored  with  an  accuracy  never  before 
attainable,  and  the  gratings  ruled  upon  Professor  Rowland's  machine 
have  become  the  standard  instruments  for  spectroscopic  work  through- 
out the  world.  They  combine  the  image-forming  power  of  concave 
mirrors  with  the  spectrum-producing  power  of  gratings.  A  marked 
advantage  of  the  concave  grating  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  superposed 
spectra  of  different  orders  are  all  in  focus,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
plane  gratings  and  lenses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  complete  achromatiza- 
tion  can  never  be  obtained.  It  is  thus  possible  to  measure  the  relative 
wave-lengths  with  great  accuracy.  An  ultra-violet  line  of  wave-length 
2950  of  the  second  order  spectrum  will  be  photographed  nearly  in 
coincidence  with  the  D  lines  of  sodium,  and  its  wave-length  can  be 
very  accurately  measured  relatively  to  these  lines.  This  method  of 
coincidences  was  originated  ])y  liowland.  But  the  greatest  advantage 
of  all  is  the  fact  that,  when  properly  mounted,  the  concave  grating 
yields  spectra  which  are  truly  normal,  i,e.  spectra  in  which  the 
distances  between  the  lines  are  proportional  to  their  wave-lengths. 

Various  methods  of  mounting  the  concave  grating  have  been  devised. 
That  due  to  Rowland  is  the  following :  The  theory  of  the  grating, 
which  we  shall  take  up  presently,  shows  that  if  the  grating  and  the 
illuminated  slit  are  both  situated  on  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which 
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is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  grating,  the  spectra  of 
different  orders  will  all  be  in  focus  upon  the  same  circle.  The 
spectra  are  normal  along  that  portion  of  the  circle  diametrically  oppo- 
site the  grating,  consequently  if  a  photographic  plate  is  placed  at  this 
point  and  bent  to  the  radius  of  cur\'ature  of  the  circle,  the  photo- 
graphic image  will  be  everywhere  in  focus,  and  the  spectrum  will  be 
normal.  To  pass  from  one  part  of  the  spectrum  to  another  we  have 
only  to  move  the  slit  around  on  the  circle,  a  method  sometimes 
employed.  With  fixed  sources  of  light,  such  as  the  image  of  the  sun 
formed  by  a  lens  in  combination  with  a  heliostat,  this  is  impossible,  and 
Kowland  devised  the  following  extremely  ingenious  mechanical  device, 
by  which  the  camera  and  grating  could  be  moved,  with  reference  to  a 
fixed  slit,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  required  conditions. 

Two  tracks  AB,  AC  (Fig.  153)  are  rigidly  mounted  on  fixed  beams, 
so  as  to  meet  accurately  at  a  right  angle. 
On  these  tracks  roll  a  pair  of  carriages 
which  support  a  trussed  tube  of  iron,  the 
length  of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  large  circle,  i.e,  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  grating.  One  of  the 
carriages  carries  the  camera,  the  other 
the  grating  ff,  while  the  slit  is  per- 
manently mounted  above  the  point 
where  the  rails  meet.  As  the  camera  is 
moved  away  from  the  slit,  the  grating 
is  drawn  towards  it,  the  three  always 
remaining  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  with  the  grating  and  camera 
always  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter. 
The  grating  is  turned  into  such  a  position 

that  its  center  of  curvature  coincides  with  the  center  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate. 

Full  and  explicit  directions  for  mounting  and  adjusting  the  grating 
will  be  found  in  Kayser's  Handbuch  der  Spectroscopies  vol.  i. 

Theory  of  the  Concave  Grating. — The  theory  of  the  concave  grating 
has  been  treated  by  Rowland,  Mascart,  and  others.  The  following  is 
due  to  Runge,  who  specifies  definite  conditions  regarding  the  position 
of  the  grating,  slit,  and  spectrum,  and  then  investigates  the  nature  of 
the  ruling  necessary  to  produce  sharply  focused  spectra;  for  example, 
should  the  lines  be  equally  spaced  along  the  arc  of  the  grating  or  along 
the  chord  1  The  manner  of  ruling  adopted  by  Rowland  gives  equal 
spacing  along  the  chord,  for,  as  the  diamond  point  moves  back  and 
forth  along  a  fixed  line,  the  concave  surface,  which  lies  flat  upon  the 
moving  carriage  of  the  dividing  engine,  is  advanced  through  equal 
distances  by  means  of  the  screw. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  small  source  of  monochromatic  light  at  the 
point  A  (Fig.  154),  and  wish  to  determine  the  resultant  at  A'  of 
the  disturbances  coming  from  the  different  elements  of  the  concave 
surface  GP, 

Let  P  be  any  point  on  the  concave  surface.  An  image  of  A  will  be 
formed  at  A'  whenever  the  disturbances  arising  at  every  point  P  reach 
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A'  in  the  same  phase.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  if  AP  +  PA' »  Const, 
or  if  the  curved  surface  is  a  portion  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  having 
A  and  A'  as  foci.  Construct  now  a  series  of  confocal  ellipsoids,  under 
the  condition  that  the  constant  distance  AP+PA'  for  each  increases 

by  -  for  each  successive  surface.    These  ellipsoids  will  cut  the  spherical 

surface  G  up*  into  zones,  in   such   a  manner  that  the  disturbances 

from  any  two  adjacent  ones  will  reach  A'  in 
opposite  phase.  If  AP,  A'P  and  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  G  are  large,  the  zones  will 
:;3:^«a'  have  practically  the  same  width,  and  the 
resultant  effect  of  all  at  A'  will  be  zero. 
If  every  other  zone  is  blotted  out,  or  if  a 
line  is  ruled  on  every  other  one,  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  this  destructive  interference, 
we  shall  have  illumination  at  A\  Runge 
Fig.  154.  then  shows  that  with  any  other  wave-length 

differing  even  but  slightly  from   the   one 

considered,  we  shall  have  zero  illumination  at  A\     This  is  merely 

an    explanation    of   the    formation    of   the    spectrum    and    can    be 

omitted. 

Consider  the  spherical  surface  of  radius  p  as  fixed  with  its  vertex 

at  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  a:,  y,  z^  and  tangent  to  the  yz  plane. 

Its  equation  in  this  position  is 

Let  the  points  A  and  A'  lie  in  the  xy  plane,  and  lot  their  coordinates 
be  a,  h  and  a\  h'  (Fig.  155).    We 
require    expressions   for   AP   and  ^ 

A'P^  for  it  is  the  sum  of  these 
quantities  which  enters  into  our 
expression  for  the  illumination  at 
A\ 

The  coordinates  of  P,  a  point  on 
the  spherical  surface,  are  x^  y,  and  z. 

Then  AP^{X'-af^(y-hf^'Z% 

or  writing  r^  for  (a*  +  lr\ 
;ZP  =  r2-2aa;-2«^y  +  a:2  +  y2  +  2;2. 

From  the  equation  of  the  spherical 
surface  we  have 
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and  substituting  in  the  last  equation  for  2ax^  the  value  given  above, 

P 

3P  =  ^2_2/>y+(l_^i)v2  +  (^l-?);j2+(l-?):C«. 
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From  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  x  is  of  the  second  order  with  respect 
to  y  and  z ;  the  above  equation  reduces  to  (neglecting  3rd  order  terms) 

A  similar  equation  is  obtained  for  ^'P,  and  the  sum  may  be  written 
AP  +  PA'-r+r'-f'  +  K 


'-(-r  +  ?)y  +  [i(54)''^C^-J)]^ 


We  can  simplify  this  equation  by  imposing  certain  conditions.  If 
we  limit  the  vertical  aperture  of  the  mirror  sufficiently,  the  terms  in  s^ 
may  be  neglected.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  if  the  ruled  lines  are 
short,  and  in  practice  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  line  to  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  never  made  greater  than  a  certain  amount,  say  -^j^. 

We  can  get  rid  of  the  terms  in  y^  by  proper  disposition  of  A  and  A\ 
The  condition  to  be  fulfilled  is  that 

which  will  occur  if  r'^=^ap  and  /^  s=  a'p,  that  is  if  A  and  A'  are  situated 
on  a  circle,  the  center  of  which  is  on  the  a>axis  at  a  distance  /9/2  from 
the  ofligin. 

This  is  the  condition  already  specified  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mounting  of  the  grating. 

The  equation  now  reduces  to 

Under  the  conditions  specified  r  +  /  are  independent  of  the  position 
of  the  point  P  on  the  surface  of  the  grating ;  we  need  only  consider  the 

-  +  -;  jy  in  determining  the  illumination  at  A', 

Call  e  the  distance  between  the  y  coordinates  of  the  lines  n  and 
(n  +  1),  or  the  distance  between  their  adjacent  zones;  there  will  be 
illumination  at  A'  when  the  path-difTerence  between  the  streams  of 
light  from  the  two  zones  amounts  to  a  whole  number  of  wave-lengths. 
This  condition  is  obviously  represented  by 

.      (^p)(y+«)-(*+p)y='nA. 

or  «(-  +  -,l  =  rrtX. 


fh    b'\ 


The  consecutive  values  of  the  y  coordinates  of  the  lines  must  there- 
fore differ  by  a  constant  amount ;  in  other  words,  the  spacing  of  the 
grating  must  be  equal  when  measured  along  a  chord  of  the  arc,  and 
not  along  the  arc  itself.  The  manner  of  ruling  the  gratings  insures 
this,  as  nas  been  pointed  out. 
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We  will  now  prove  that  the  spectrum  is  normal  when  the  image 

is  formed  at  a  point  lying  on  the  normal  to  the 
grating,  i.e,  when  A'  lies  on  the  x  axis. 

Under  this  condition  b'  =  0,  and  our  equation 
reduces  to 


Fig.  156. 


b        .  ,       b      ,    . 

e  -  =  mA,  or  since  -  =  sm  t, 
r  r 

«  sm  t  =  ?wA    or    sin  t  =  — . 

e 


The  distance  A  A'  (Fig.  156)  of  the  spectarum 
line  from  the  source  is,  when  6'  =  0,  given  by  AA' =p  Bin  i,  or  by 

substituting  — , 

e  AA'  =  ^      . 


e 


This  equation  shows  us  that  A  A'  increases  in  proportion  to  A,  or 
that  the  spectrum  is  normal. 

Diffiraction  by  a  Circular  Aperture. — This  case  is  of  especial  interest 
in  connection  with  the  theory  of  optical  instruments. 

Let  E  be  the  radius  of  the  aperture,  and  6  the  angle  of  diffraction  of 
parallel  rays  which  meet  at  M,  the  focus  of  the  lens.  AJB  is  a  diameter 
of  the  aperture  and  ON  the  normal  at  the  center. 

Let  the  displacement  at  M  due  to  an  area  p  d4>  dp  at  A  be  expressed 

by  Bm2'!ryppd^dp  and  let  OP  =  p  and  lAOP=^  be  the  coordinates  of 

a  point  P  of  the  aperture.  The  path- 
diflference  between  the  rays  lea\'ing  A 
and  H  is  AH  sin  6. 

A  ray  leaving  P,  parallel  to  the  other 
three  rays,  will  have  the  same  path- 
diflference  with  respect  to  ^  as  has 
the  ray  from  H,  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular, let  fall  from  P  upon  AO, 
The  displacement  due  to  the  disturb- 
ance from  P  is  therefore  expressed  by 
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p  d<f>  dp  being  the  area  of  the  surface  element  at  P,  and  since 

AH=B-  pco8<f>y 
we  can  write  the  above  expression 


psin27r(^-  — 


i     i?  sin  ^    p  cos  <^  sin 


+  — : 


jd<f>dp, 


which  being  the  sine  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  expression  of  similar  form  which  we  developed  in 
determining  the  effect  of  the  concave  spherical  wave. 
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The  resultant  obtained  by  integrating  over  the  whole  aperture  is 
then 

'*         o  pcos*sin^  ,,  ,  \2 
p  cos  27r T d^dp ) 

0  Jo  ^  / 


(h; 


\  J  0  , 


'■^          ^  pcos4»8in^ 
p  sm  2zr r—  - 


-d^dpj  . 


The  second  integral  is  zero,  for  the  elements  of  it,  arising  from  any  two 
points  situated  at  equal  distances  on  opposite  sides  of  PO,  are  equal 
and  of  opposite  sign. 

The  intensity  is  therefore 


/  r**  r*         .-   P  cos  *  sin  6 


d^dpj  - 


This  expression  is  integrated  with  respect  to  r  by  parts,  and  with 
respect  to  4>  in  series,  the  final  result  being 

This  result  was  obtained  by  Airy  {Camb,  Phil.  Trans,,  page  283, 
1834).  The  series  is  convergent  for  all  values  of  wi,  and  becomes 
alternately  positive  and  negative  as  m  increases.  The  intensity  is 
therefore  zero  for  certain  values  of  m,  i.e.  for  certain  values  of  d. 
We  have  in  consequence  a  series  of  concentric  bright  and  dark  rings. 
The  angle  d  corresponding  to  any  bright  or  dark  ring  is  found  by 
ascertaining  the  corresponding  value  ot  w  in  the  series,  and  equating 

ttR  sin  ^  .    ^     mX 

— ^ or   sinc'=— ,7, 

A  irK 

an  equation  which  shows  that  the  deviation  B  for  any  ring  is  pro- 
portional to  A,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  aperture. 

The  diameters  of  the  rings  and  central  spot  consequently  become 
less  as  the  aperture  is  increased  in  size.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  images  of  the  fixed  sUirs  appear  smaller  in  telescopes  of  large 
aperture  than  in  smaller  instruments. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  -  for  the  first  few  maxima 
and  minima:  ^ 


1st  Max., 
1st  Min., 
2nd  Max., 
2nd  Min., 
3rd  Max., 
3rd  Min., 


m 

IT 

0 
0-61 

0-ai 

0116 
1  -333 
1-619 


Intensity. 

1 

0 
•0174 

0 
•0041 

0 
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BetolTing  Power  of  Telescope. — ^The  images  of  two  stars  can  be  seen 
Bopanitcd  if  the  central  spot  of  the  diffraction  pattern  of  one  faUs  at 
or  beyond  the  first  minimum  (i.e.  dark  ring)  of  the  image  of  the  other. 
liOt  Jt  bo  the  radius  of  the  telescope's  aperture.  The  diffraction  angle 
0  for  the  first  minimum  is  given  by 

sin  ^  =  0-61  ■^. 

The  angular  distance  between  two  stars  must  therefore  be  greater 
than  Oy  as  defined  above,  if  they  are  to  be  seen  separated,  i,e,  we  must 

have  the  angular  separation  ^>'61  =-  (writing  <^  for  sin<^). 

Jti 

Calling  R  =  '00056   mm.   and    expressing  4>  in  minutes,    we   have 

1  '17' 
<fr>      -.     A  telescope  of  200  mm.  will  therefore  resolve  a  double 

li 
Htar  with  an  angular  separation  of  -0117'= '7".     The  equation  shows 
us  that  the  angular  separation  of  two  stars  which  can  be  separated 
by  a  given  lens  is  roughly  equal  to  the  angle  subtended  by  the  wave- 
length of  light  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens. 

Babinet's  Principle. — This  principle  is  one  which  is  applied  to 
complementary  diffraction  screens,  by  which  we  mean  a  pair  of  screens 
in  which  the  transparent  portions  of  one  are  replaced  by  opaque 
portions  in  the  other,  and  vic^  versa.  An  example  would  be  a  metal 
plate  with  a  number  of  small  circular  apertures  and  a  glass  plate  with 
metal  discs  of  similar  size  and  distribution.  Babinet's  principle  states 
that  the  diffraction  patterns  arc  the  same  in  each  case.  This  we  can 
see  from  the  following  considerations : 

In  the  case  above  the  illumination  at  a  point  M  on  the  screen^ 
where  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  of  diffraction  angle  8  from  the 
collection  of  circular  apertures  come  together,  is  represented  by  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  two  integrals  taken  over  the  areas  of  the  apertures. 
This  we  will  call  AJ^-^-B^,  In  the  same  way  the  illumination  at  the 
same  point  due  to  the  collection  of  discs  is  A^-^-B^,  If  the  two  sets 
of  disturbances  act  simultaneously,  Le,  if  the  wave  is  disturbed  by  no 
screen,  the  illumination  is  zero,  provided  the  point  M  is  situated  at  some 
point  not  coincident  with  the  point  at  which  the  wave  comes  to  a  focus; 
m  other  words,  no  diffraction  eflects  are  produced.  This  means  that 
the  resultant  of  one  sot  of  disturbances  is  able  to  exactly  destroy  the 
resultant  of  the  other  set,  or 

(^i  +  ^o)2  + (^1+^*2)^  =  0,   or  that  ^i=-^j  and  B^^-B^ 

The  illumination  is  therefore  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  the 
only  result  of  changing  the  screens  is  to  alter  the  resultant  phase  by 
180'. 

The  principle  of  Babinet  cannot  be  applied  universally  to  all 
diffraction  problems,  for  example  the  circular  aperture  ana  disc  in 
the  Fresnel  class,  one  of  which  gives  maxima  and  minima  along  the 
axis,  the  other  only  a  maximum.  Its  application  is  restricted  to  points 
lying  outside  of  the  projection  of  the  aperture,  where  the  illumination 
due  to  the  whole  aperture  is  zero.  As  an  illustration  of  a  case 
in  which  it  can  be  applied,  suppose  we  have  a  large  aperture  AB 
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(Fig.  158)  filled  with  small  circular  discs.    The  illumination  at  points  in 

the  regions  CD  and  EF  remains  the  same,  when  circular  apertures  are 

substituted  for  the  discs,  but  alters  in  the  region  DE,  the  projection  of 

the  large  aperture.     Strictly  speaking  we  cannot  apply  the  principle 

quite  up  to  the  points  D  and  E^  for  if  we  get 

very  near  them  we  are  in  a  region  where  the 

illumination  due  to  the  whole  aperture  is  not 

zero,  owing  to  diffraction  by  its  edges.     The  case 

above  figured  belongs  to  the  Fresnel  class.    If  we 

place  a  lens  behind  the  aperture,  we  can  apply 

the  principle  to  all  points  lying  outside  of  the 

system  of  small  diffraction  rings  formed  by  the 

open  aperture  and  the  lens.     If  the  aperture  is 

fairly  large  and  the  lens  of  short  focus  the  ring  system  is  exceedingly 

small,  and  the  principle  applies  everywhere  except  at  the  image  of  the 

source  of  light  thrown  by  the  lens,  which  is  sensibly  a  point. 

Diflhu^ion  by  Two  Small  Apertures. — If  we  have  two  small  circular 

apertures  of  the  same  size  and  close  together  we  shall  have  interference 

between  the  disturbances  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  parallel  slits.  The  intensity 
due  to  a  single  aperture  may  be  represented 

V  *  =  [/(S,8')?, 

in  which  8  and  8'  are  the  two  angular  co- 
ordinates which  determine  the  direction  of 
the  diffracted  ray. 

If  h  is  the  distance  between  the  centers 

of  the  apertures  (Fig.  159),  and  consequently 

the  distance  between  any  two  homologous 

points,   and   <^  is    the  angle    between    the 

diffracted  ray  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  points^ 

the  path-difference  between  the  rays  will  be  h  sin  <^,  and  the  intensity 


Fig.  169. 


/=2[/(8,  8')]2.A+cos27r 


h  sin  4>' 


There  will  thus  be  a  system  of  circular  maxima  and  minima,  crossed 
by  a  system  of  parallel  dark  strips  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  points,  the  position  of  which  is  given  by 

rt    ftsin*     .„        -.  •    ^     /        ^\^ 

— I —  =  (2m+l)7r    or    sm  ^  =  (m -f  J)  ^. 

Bv  Babinet's  principle  we  may  substitute  for  the  apertures  two 
small  circular  discs,  without  changing  the  distribution  of  intensity  in 
the  diffraction  pattern.  In  this  case,  however,  the  diff'used  light  and 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination  at  the  center  make  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  see  the  rings  and  fringes. 

Diffraction  by  a  Large  Number  of  Irregularly  Arranged  Circular 
Apertnres  or  Discs. — In  this  case  the  phases  between  the  parallel 
disturbances  from  homologous  points  vary  in  an  irregular  manner,  and 
we  have  on  the  whole  as  much  reinforcement  as  destructive  interference 
in  any  given  direction,  the  case  being  similar  to  the  parallel,  but  not 
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equidistant  8lit«.     The  illumination  at  any  point  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  a  single  aperture  multiplied  by  the  number  of  apertures. 

Halos. — The  halos  which  are  sometimes  seen  surrounding  the  sun 
or  moon  are  due  to  diffraction  by  small  drops  of  water,  which  by 
Babinet's  principle  will  produce  the  same  effects  as  small  circular 
apertures  of  the  same  size.  The  smaller  the  drops  the  larger  the  halos, 
but  we  distinguish  between  the  diffraction  halos,  w^hich  are  always  close 
to  the  sun,  and  the  large  rings  due  to  ice  spicules  floating  in  the  air. 
These  halos  can  be  imitated  by  viewing  a  candle  flame  or  other  source 
of  light,  through  a  glass  plate,  on  the  surface  of  which  lycopodium 
has  been  dusted,  or  better,  by  viewing  the  light  through  a  large  glass 
flask,  wet  on  the  inside  and  connected  with  an  air  pump.  On  partially 
exhausting  the  flask  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  pump  a  cloud 
forms  in  the  flask,  and  the  light  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  brilliantly 
colored  rings. 

When  the  halo  is  produced  by  particles  at  a  great  'distance,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  atmospheric  phenomena,  instead  of  by  particles  immediately 
in  front  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  or  telescope,  the  complete  ring  system  as 
seen  is  of  course  not  produced  by  each  individual  particle. 

The  production  of  the  colored  ring  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  160.  The 
l)road  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  sun  is  seen  by  an  eye 

at  A'.  Ay  B,  Cy  D,  etc.,  are  small  globules 
of  water.  The  dotted  arrows  represent 
the  directions  of  the  diffracted  rays, 
giving  the  first  maximum  to  the  left  of 
the  central  maximum  for  the  blue  rays, 
the  long  solid  arrows  the  directions  of 
the  diffracted  rays  for  the  green,  and  the 
short  arrows  for  the  red.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  diagram  that  the  particle  Z> 
>vill  send  blue  light  to  the  eye,  the 
p«article  E  green  light,  and  the  particle 
F  red  light.  The  phenomenon  in  s{)ace 
will  be  represented  by  rotating  the 
diagram  on  AX  as  an  axis.  Each  particle 
of  w^ater  thus  forms  an  infinitesimal  element  of  the  halo.  If  the 
particles  vary  in  size  in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  the  angles  of 
diffraction  will  vary  also,  and  we  may  thus  have  a  halo  which  is  not 
a  perfect  circle. 

In  the  same  way  a  cobweb  in  the  sunshine  sends  approximately 
monochromatic  light  ta  the  eye,  the  color  depending  on  its  angular 
position,  and  a  plane  diffraction  grating  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  eye  appears  illuminated  in  light  of  a  uniform  color. 

Young's  Eriometer. — The  dependence  of  the  diameter  of  the  halo 
on  the  size  of  the  diflracting  particles  was  utilized  in  an  ingenious  piece 
of  apparatus  devised  by  Young  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  fibres,  or 
small  particles  of  any  sort.  It  consists  of  a  metal  plate  with  a  small 
hole  5  mm.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  smaller  holes  about 
1  cm.  in  radius.  The  plate  is  placed  in  front  of  a  lamp  flame,  and 
viewed  through  the  particles  or  fibres  to  be  measured,  which  are  best 
spread  out  on  a  glass  plate.     The  halo  surrounding  the  central  aperture 
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can  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  circle  of  small  holes  by 
varying  the  distance  of  the  screen,  which  can  be  done  by  sliding  the 
plate  carrying  the  particles  along  a  graduated  rod,  on  the  end  of  which 
the  diffracting  screen  is  mounted,  the  distance  varying  inversely  as  the 
diameter  of  the  halo,  which  in  turn  varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of 
the  particles.  The  constant  of  the  instrument  is  determined  by 
making  an  observation  with  particles  of  known  size.  If  d  is  the 
distance  between  the  screen  and  the  particles  of  known  radius  r,  when 
the  halo  is  in  coincidence  with  the  ring,  and  d'  is  the  distance  for 
particles  of  unknown  radius  r',  we  have 

/     r         ,       d' 

EfTect  of  moYing  one  of  the  Two  Apertnres  in  the  Direction  of  the 
Source. — This  case  is  of  especial  interest  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  so-called  diffusion  rings,  which  we  shall  take  up  next.  Suppose  the 
screen  with  the  two  circular  apertures  to  be  divided  in  two  along  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  line  uniting  the  centers  of  the  apertures  at 
its  middle  point,  and  the  two  halves  displaced  in  the 
direction  of  the  incident  rays  by  a  distance  a.  Call 
2c  the  distance  between  two  homologous  points  A,  B 
of  the  apertures,  *  the  angle  between  the  incident  ray 
and  A  By  and  x  the  angle  between  the  diffracted  ray 
and  AB,  Let  D  be  the  position  of  B  before  it  was 
moved  forward  through  the  distance  a.  We  require  the 
path-difference  between  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  AE 
and  BF,  When  the  incident  wave-front  reaches  AD, 
the  secondary  disturbance  leaves  A^  travelling  along 
AE  and  reaching  a  point  E  (so  situated  that  AE  =  a) 
at  the  moment  when  the  incident  wave  reaches  B, 
Let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  B  upon  AE  meeting  it 
at  H,  which  may  be  above  or  below  E  according  as 
X  is  greater  or  less  than  <f>.  If  <^  =  x  the  two  points 
will  coincide,  since  then  the  rt.  triangles  DAB  and 
AHB  will  be  equal.  The  path-difference  between  the  parallel  diffracted 
rays  is  evidently  HE,  or 

AE-AH=a-  AH  =  2€(cos  *  -  cos  x). 

If  4>  and  x  are  small  this  is  approximately  equal  to 

Substituting  this  in  the  expression  obtained  in  the  last  article  we  get 


Fig.  161. 
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The  minima  will  be  given  by  27r    ^    —  ^ « (2m  +  l)7r 


or 


.2  =  4>2.(2^+_i)^. 

^  2€ 
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This  equation  represents  concentric  circles  surrounding  a  point  on 
the  prolongation  of  AB.  These  minima  of  course  correspona  to  the 
minima  described  in  the  last  article.  When  the  two  apertures  are  side 
by  side  the  minima  are  practically  vertical  straight  lines.  Shifting  one 
of  the  sources  in  the  direction  of  the  incident  light  rays  causes  the 
minima  to  become  arcs  of  circles,  the  center  of  the  concentric  system 
coming  nearer  to  the  image  of  the  source  as  the  apertures  are  further 
displaced.  If  the  apertures  were  in  line,  i.e.  if  ^  =  0,  the  image  of  the 
source  would  be  at  the  center  of  the  system. 

This  will  be  the  case  treated  in  the  next  article,  in  which,  however, 
the  apertures  are  replaced  by  small  opaque  particles.  The  linear  and 
circular  minima,  which  we  have  discussed  in  this  and  the  preceding 
article,  should  be  compared  with  the  minima  produced  by  two  sinular 
sources  in  directions  at  right  angles  to,  and  parallel  with  the  line 
joining  them. 

Dif^action  by  Small  Particles  on  the  Surfkce  of  a  Mirror. — The  so- 
called  diffusion  rings  observed  when  a  small  source  of  light  is  viewed 
in  a  silvered  glass  mirror,  the  front  surface  of  which  is  slightly  dimmed 
with  a  deposit  of  dust,  such  as  lycopodium,  are  in  reality  diffraction 
phenomena.  '^^^J  ^^^  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
interference  of  diffused  light,  and  Stokes  was  the  first  to  treat  them 
as  diffraction  effects. 

We  have  here  a  case  of  the  interference  of  the  secondary  dis- 
turbances from  a  particle  interfering  with  the  reflected  secondary 
disturbances  from  the  same  particle,  the  path-difference  depending  on 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  plate  and  its  refractive  index.  By  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  viewing  them,  they  may  be 
brought  under  the  Fraunhofer  class  of  diffraction  phenomena.  The 
method  is  due  to  Lommel.  We  require  the  normal  incidence  of  parallel 
rays  upon  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  a  lens  or  telescope  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  concave  the  reflected  wave-front 

Sunlight  is  concentrated  upon  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer,  which  should 
be  wide  open.     The  parallel  rays  emerging  from  the  collimator  are 

reflected  from  a  piece  of  plane-parallel  glass, 
placed  on  the  table  of  the  instrument  at  an 
angle  of  45"  (Fig.  162),  against  the  dusted 
mirror,  and  by  this  back  through  the  inclined 
reflector  into  the  telescope,  in  which  the 
image  of  the  source  is  seen  surrounded  by 
brilliant  colored  rings. 

The  investigation  can  be  simplified  by 
considering  the  glass  plate  absent,  ue.  by 
reducing  the  difiracting  system  to  a  reflectine 
surface  with  a  large  number  of  small  particles  lying  in  a  plane  parallel 
to,  and  in  front  of  it.  We  may  further  simplify  the  case  by  considering 
the  reflecting  surface  absent,  and  a  second  layer  of  particles,  absolutely 
identical  with  the  first,  occupying  the  position  of  the  reflected  image  of 
the  first  layer.  The  source  of  light  we  consider  the  vertical  image  of 
the  actual  source,  seen  behind  the  reflecting  surface.  The  case  as  it 
now  stands  is  a  source  of  light  at  an  infinite  distance,  two  parallel 
equidistant  layers  of  small  particles  identical  with  each  other,  and  a 
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lens  for  bringing  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  to  a  focus  where  they 
interfere.  If  the  distance  between  the  layer  of  dust  and  the  reflecting 
sur£Eu:e  is*  c,  the  distance  between  the  two 
layers  in  the  modified  case  is  obviously  26. 
Every  particle  in  one  layer  has  a  similar 
neighbor  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
light  comes,  and  we  will  consider  the 
particles  so  small  in  comparison  to  the 
angular  diameter  of  the  light  source,  that 
they  do  not  shade  their  neighbors  to  any 
sensible  degree.  Let  A  and  B  be  two 
particles  at  distance  2c  (Fig.  163).  We 
are  to  investigate  the  mutual  interference 
of  the  diffracted  disturbances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dotted  lines,  making  an  angle  x 
with  the  incident  rays.    The  path-difference 

will,  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  treated  in  the  last  article,  2c (cos <^  -  cosx). 
For  normal  incidence  *  =  0.  If  I^  is  the  intensity  of  the  field  in  the 
direction  x>  due  to  a  single  layer  of  particles,  the  intensity  when 
both  layers  are  present  will  be 
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or/i  .      ..o    2«(co8*-cosx\ 
=  2/1(1+  cos  2w — ^^ ^  J. 


The  position  of  the  maxima  and  minima,  due  to  the  second  variable 
factor,  are  given  by 

2«(cos  <f>  -  cos  x)  =  w  -, 

odd  values  of  m  giving  minima,  even  maxima 

mX 


cos  X  =  cos  4>  - 


ie 


The  maxima  and  minima  are  concentric  circles,  the  common  center 
of  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  reflecting  surface.  The 
white  central  maximum  for  which  m  =  0  is  given  by  x  =  ^-  This 
means  that  if  we  incline  the  mirror,  the  center  will  move  to  one  side 
and  eventually  disappear,  the  fringes  becoming  approximately  straight. 

Fresnel  Diftection  Phenomena. — In  the  preceding  section  we  have 
discussed  various  difiraction  problems  under  the  simplified  conditions 
of  light  source  and  screen  at  infinity.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the 
more  general  treatment  of  cases  in  which  the  source  and  screen  are 
both  at  finite  distances  from  the  diflracting  aperture,  and  no  lenses  are 
used  for  rendering  the  rays  parallel  or  convergent.  We  cannot  now 
treat  the  phase  as  the  same  at  all  points  in  the  plane  of  the  diffracting 
aperture,  nor  can  we  solve  the  problems  by  determining  the  resultant 
of  parallel  disturbances  as  in  the  Fraunhofer  class 

Fresnel  discussed  only  the  diffraction  patterns  produced  bv  screens 
bounded  by  straight  lines  of  infinite  length,  such  as  straight  edges, 
wires  and  slits.  He  first  showed  that  the  relative  intensities  at 
different  points  on  the  projection  screen,  along  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  diffracting  edge,  could   be  determined  by  considering  only  the 
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Fig.  164. 


secondary  disturbances  coming  from  a  circular  section  of  the  wave- 
front,  the  problem  reducing  itself  to  the  discussion  of  the  resultant 
of  an  infinite  number  of  disturbances  from  a  limited  portion  of  a  linear 
circular  wave. 

In  Figure  164,  AB  and  CD  are  the  sections  of  the  projection  screen 

and  spherical  wave-front  respectively,  F  is  the 
section  of  the  diffracting  screen,  and  0  the  source 
of  the  light.  The  relative  illumination  along  AB 
will  be  the  same  whether  we  take  the  resultant 
of  the  disturbances  from  the  circular  section  of 
the  wave  which  is  not  intercepted  by  the  screen 
F,  or  the  disturbances  from  that  portion  of  the 
complete  spherical  wave  which  is  not  screened  off. 
We  have  then  to  determine  the  effects  at  a 
point  P  of  disturbances  coming  from  points  My 
M\  M''y  etc.  Let  the  distance  from  0  to  the  edge 
of  F  be  rt,  and  from  F  to  the  screen  ft,  and  let 
ds  be  a  small  element  of  the  wave  at  A.     If  the 

displacement  at  A  be  proportional  to  sin  2ir  -^  that  at  P,  contributed 

(A  T  V  1 

ylSy  while  an  element  at  M  will  contribute 

a  displacement  represented  by  sin  ^^l-m yTr^  ^"  which  b  +  8  =  MF. 

The  displacement  at  P  duo  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  all  the 
elements  as  of  the  circular  arc  will  be 

and  the  intensity  (compare  article  on  Diffraction  by  Parallel  Slits) 

I=(    cos27rv^Z^j  +Msin27r^(fe  J  , 

in  which  we  have  resolved  each  disturbance  into  two  rectangular  com- 
ponents, which  are  separately  added. 

If  we  can  confine  our  attention  to  points  not  far  removed  from  A 

we  can  write  ^  =  '    .,7-1  ^  can  be  easily  shown  by  considering  a 

and  b  as  the  longer  sides  of  two  right  triangles  similar  to  the  small 
triangles  which  have  the  side  s  in  common;   5  is  then  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  short  sides  of  the  small  triangles. 
This  gives  us  for  the  intensity 
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the  expression  for  the  intensity  reducing  to 

The  two  integrals  occurring  in  this  expression  are  known  as  the 
Fresnel  integrals.  Integrating  them  between  certain  values  of  r,  gives 
us  the  resultant  of  the  secondary  disturbances  from  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  wave-front,  v  varying  with  s  the  distance  of  the  wave- 
front  elements  from  the  pole  of  the  wave,  the  latter  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  the  point  at  which  we  are  determining  the  illumination.  The 
values  of  these  integrals  between  0,  and  upper  limits  of  various  values, 
have  been  evaluate  by  different  methods  by  Fresnel,  Knochenhauer, 
Cauchy,  and  Gilbert,  and  the  results  given  in  tables.  As  we  gradually 
increase  the  upper  limit,  the  values  of  the  integrals  pass  through 
maxima  and  minima,  approaching  ^  as  a  limit,  as  we  see  from  sud- 
stitution  in  the  formula 


which  gives 


I   COS  ^  v^dv 
Jo       -^ 


Fresnel's  method  of  integration  was  as  follows  : 

Since  the  absolute  value  of  the  integral  remains  the  same  when  the 
upper  limit  changes  sign,  it  was  sufficient  to  integrate  between  0  and 
-f  V.  Assuming  the  value  of  the  integral  to  be  Known  between  the 
limits  0  and  i  we  deduce  the  expression  for  the  value  between  i  and 
i  + 1,  where  /  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  unit,  for  example  0*1.     Writing 

v  =  t  +  ^  +  u, 
where  w  is  a  variable  which  increases  from  -  -  to  -H  -,  we  have 

r*+'    TT  ,j     r'^    IT/,   t     v, 

cos  ^  v^dv  =  \      cos  Jt-]'^-\'Uj  dv. 


Fresnel  found  for  this  the  value 


cos -\  i^-\-it'{- 2 +  2(i  +  ^ju  (in  which  u^  has  been  neglected  as  small) 

An  expression  was  developed  in  the  same  way  for  the  other 
integral,  and  with  these  formulae  Fresnel  calculated  his  table  for 
/  =  0-l,  and   %  (in  succession)  =  0,   -1,   -2,   -3,  etc.,  getting  values  for 


,  etc.,  which  by  addition  give 


id8 
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The  values  of  the  integrals  are  usually  given  in  the  form  of  a 
table,  thus : 

Table  of  Fresnel's  Integrals  (Gilbert). 


A 

B 

A 

6 

V 

/    COB  ^irMv 
Jo 

• 

1  Bin^mMv 

V 

/  coe^vt^f 

/   sinlvrMr 

00 

0-0000 

1 

o-oooo 

2-6 

0-3389 

0-5600 

01 

0-0999 

0-0005 

2-7 

0-3926 

0-4629 

0-2 

01999 

0  0042 

2-8 

0-4675 

03915 

0-3 

0-2994 

0-0141 

2-9 

0-5624 

0-4102 

0-4 

0-3975 

0-0334 

3  0 

0  6057 

0*49«3 

Oo 

0-4923 

0-0647 

3-1 

0-5616 

0-6818 

0-6 

0-5811 

0-1105 

3-2 

0-4663 

0-6033 

0-7 

0-6597 

01721 

3-3 

0-4057 

0-6193 

0-8 

0-7230 

0-2493 

3-4 

0-4385 

0-4297 

0-9 

0-7648 

0-3398 

3-5 

0-6326 

0-4153 

10 

0-7799 

0-4383 

3-6 

0-5880 

0-4923 

11 

0-7638 

0-5365 

3-7 

0-5419 

0-6750 

1-2 

0-7154 

0-6234 

3-S 

0-4481 

0-5656 

1-3 

0-6386 

0-6863 

3-9 

0-422;^ 

0-4752 

1-4 

0-5431 

0-7135 

4-0 

0-4984 

0-4205 

1-6 

0-4453 

0-6975 

41 

0  6737 

0-4758 

1-6 

0-3655 

0  6383 

4-2 

0-5417 

0-5632 

1-7 

0-3238 

0-5492 

4-3 

0-4494 

0-5540 

1-8 

0-3363 

0-4509 

4  4 

0-4383 

0-4623 

1-9 

0-3945 

0-3734 

4-5 

0*5268 

0-4342 

20 

0-4883 

0-3434 

4-6 

0-5672 

0-5162 

21 

0-5814 

0  3743 

4-7 

0-4914 

0-5669 

2-2 

0-6362 

0-4556 

4-8 

0-4338 

0-4968 

2-3 

0-6268 

0-6525 

4-9 

0-6002 

0-4351 

2-4 

•    0-5550 

0-6197 

5  0 

0-5636 

0-4992 

2-5 

0-4574 

0-6192 

QC 

0-5000 

0-5000 

Knocheiihauer  developed  the  integrals  in  series  by  partial  integra- 
tion, thus : 


cos    v^dv  =  V  cos  rt  ^^  +  ^    v^  sin  „  t^dv, 

J  0        -^  -a  Jo  ^ 


t'^sin  -Mv  =     sin  o^'"  ~  o    t^cos  ^r^rfv, 


tpcos  -=  v-dv  =  -^  cos  « t^"  +  - 
2  5        2        o 


0 


if^ain-V'dVj 


his  final  expression  giving  the  integral  in  the  form  of  the  sum  of  two 
convergent  series : 

^cos  - vhiv  =  cos  ^r-(.  -  1 .  3,  5  +  1  V^-STTQ-) 
+  «"'r^l.3-l.-3:577  +  -> 
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The  convergence  becomes  less  as  v  increases,  consequently  the  ex- 
pression can  only  be  used  for  small  values  of  the  upper  limit. 

Cauchy  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  developed  the  integral  in  series 
which  were  convergent  for  large  values  of  v. 

Turning  back  now  to  the  expression  for  the  illumination  we  see  that 
it  consists  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  integrals.  The  two 
integrals,  therefore,  represent  the  components  along  two  rectangular 
axes  of  the  resultant  amplitude.  The  illumination  is  thus  represented 
hy  the  square  of  a  line  joining  the  origin  with  a  point,  the  coordinates 
of  which  are  the  two  integrals.  Taking  ^  and  ?;  as  the  cooi-dinates  of 
the  point  for  different  values  of  v  we  will  investigate  the  curve  along 
which  the  point  moves  as  v  varies.  This  geometrical  discussion  of  the 
equation  is  due  to  Cornu,  and  the  curve  is  known  as  Cornu's  Spiral. 
By  its  aid  the  classical  problems  of  diffraction  can  be  solved  in  a 
geometrical  manner,  the  intensity  curve  of  the  diffraction  pattern  being 
plotted  from  measurements  made  on  the  spiral. 

Coma's  Spiral. — Let 


The  curve  passes  through  the  origin,  since  for  tf  =  0,  ^  and  tj  also 
equal  zero.  Changing  the  sign  of  v  does  not  change  the  values  of 
^  and  rj,  but  only  their  sign ;  the  curve  is  therefore  symmetrical  about 
the  origin. 

The  tangent  to  the  curve  makes  an  angle  t  with  the  ^  axis  given  by 

,  dri  WV^  IT 

tan  T  =  -vi  =  tan  .  -^r-  or  t  =  — t^*. 
w^  2  2 

At  the  origin,  where  t;  =  0  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  ^  axis.     For 
I?  =  1  or  5  =  i  it  is  parallel  to  the  rj  axis,  for  52  =  2  again  parallel  to  the 
^  axis,  and  for  s^  =  3  parallel  to  the  r}  axis. 
The  radius  of  curvature  is  given  by 

dr     TTV     ITS* 

For  r  =  0  the  radius  is  infinite,  and  the  curve  has  a  point  of  inflection, 
as  V  increases  the  radius  decreases,  the  curve  having  the  form  of  a 
double  spiral,  which  winds  about  the  asymptotic  points  P  and  F,  which 
corresponds  to  the  values  of  the  integrals  when  the  upper  limits  are 

+  Qo  and  -  00  . 

We  can  construct  the  curve  by  employing  the  equations  for  the 
radius  of  curvature,  and  the  angle  which  the  tangent  makes  with  the 
^  axis. 

A  small  element  of  the  curve  at  distance  ^  from  the  origin  correspond- 
ing to  s=  0*1  has  a  radius  of  curvature  />  =  — =     ,  the  center  of  curva- 

ture  lying  in  a  direction  from  the  point  such  that  it  makes  the  same 
angle  with  the  rj  axis  as  the  tangent  makes  with  the  ^  axis,  viz., 

TTS-  ^-  IT 

T=  .,  =-01-. 
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On  this  circle  we  lay  off  the  arc  s=^'\.  We  proceed  in  the  same  way 
for  points  corresponding  to  s  =  ()-2,  s  =  0-3,  etc.,  and  thus  build  up  the 
entire  curve  This  somewhat  laborious  geometrical  method  is  not 
necessary,  for  in  FresneVs  table  of  integrals  we  have  successive  values 
of  ^  and  r)  and  can  plot  the  curve  at  once  by  taking  them  as  ordinates 
and  abscissae.  In  this  way  the  curve  shown  in  Plate  IV.  at  the 
end  of  the  book  was  constructed.  This  curve  we  have  already  used  in 
the  solution  of  certain  difiraction  problems.  We  will  now  examine 
the  method  employed  by  FresneL 

Diftection  by  a  Straight  Edge. — In  the  elementary  treatment  we 
have  seen  that  the  illumination  within  the  geometrical  shadow  falls  off 
gradually  without  showing  maxima  and  minima,  while  outside  of  the 
edge  of  the  shadow  we  have  maxima  and  minima,  which  decrease  in 
distance,  and  become  more  nearly  of  the  same  intensity  as  we  recede 
from  the  edge,  until  finally  we  have  uniform  illumination.  We  will 
now  apply  Fresners  expression  to  a  point  P  within  the  geometrical 
edge  of  the  shadow.  The  inte^ation  must  be  taken  from  ^e  edge  of 
the  screen  to  infinity.  The  pole  of  the  wave  with  reference  to  P  is  cut 
off  by  the  screen,  and  if  S  represents  the  arc  from  the  pole  to  the  edge, 
the  expression  for  the  intensity  is  obviously 


=[f> 


-("+'')*^fe 


ahk 


l^U'r 


Tr(a  +  h) 


]s 


or  introducing  the  quantity  v  as  before, 

/=r  ^/^^    .^    (      cos  ^ v^dv)  +  (      sin  5 f^dv)    , 


in  which 


Let  X  equal   the  distance  of   the  point  P  from  the   edge    of  the 

geometrical  shadow  (Fig.  165), 


Write 


a  \       2rt       *     ' 


cos  --  r'dv  —  Cr, 

0  ^ 


rr 


V 


sin  -  v^dv  =  iS , 
0        2 


!•• 


Fi(i.  1G5. 


We  have  shown  that  the  integrals  taken  between  0 
and  oc  are  both  equal  to  i,  therefore 

The  value  of  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  was 
determined  by  Fresnel  for  dif!erent  values  of  F  (which  corresponded 
to  certain  values  of  S  and  .r)  by  the  method  which  we  have  already 
seen.  It  was  found  that  the  illumination  fell  off  rapidly  without 
passing  through  maxima  and  minima,  becoming  0  as  soon  as  F*  reached 
any  considerable  value.  In  the  same  way  the  illumination  outside  of 
the  edge  of  the  shadow  was  found  to  depend  on  the  quantity 
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The  values  calculated  from  the  Fresnel  tables  for  this  sum  showed 
that  it  passed  through  maxima  and  minima,  the  increment  of  x 
necessary  for  the  change  becoming  less  as  the  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  shadow  increased. 

The  geometrical  solution  of  this  and  kindred  problems  by  the  aid 
of  the  Comu  spiral  which  we  have  already  considered  is  much  more 
convenient  and  direct  however. 

Diffraction  by  Thin  Laminae. — Laminary  diffraction  phenomena  of 
the  Frannhofer  class  have  already  been  briefly  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  theory  of  the  diffraction  grating.  We  will  now  examine  the 
case  of  diffraction  by  a  straight  edge,  when  the  screen,  instead  of  being 
opaque,  consists  of  a  thin  transparent  lamina  of  thickness  c  and 
refractive  index  n.  The  path-difference  between  two  rays,  one 
passing  hy  the  edge  and  the  other  through  the  edge  of  the  lamina,  is 
(»  -  1)€.     The  phase-difference  A  will  be  given  by 

If  this  is  an  odd  multiple  of  tt,  the  edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow 
of  the  lamina  will  be  in  total  darkness,  for  the  disturbances  from 
homologous  points  of  the  lamina  and  the  clear  space  reach  points 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  shadow  with  a  path -difference  of  half  a 
wave-length,  and  mutually  destroy  one  another.  There  will  in  addition 
be  interference  fringes  both  within  and  without  the  edge  of  the  shadow, 
which  we  shall  investigate  presently. 

If  A  equals  an  even  multiple  of  v  not  only  will  there  be  no  minimum 
at  the  edge  of  the  shadow,  but  the  fringes  will  disappear,  the  illumina- 
tion being  the  same  as  if  the  lamina  were  absent.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
persion in  the  lamina  the  former  condition  may  hold  for  one  color, 
the  latter  for  another,  and  we  may  have  the  fringes  very  distinct  with 
blue  light,  and  scarcely  visible  with  red. 

Assuming  that  we  are  working  with  monochromatic  light  and  a 
lamina  giving  a  half-wave  retardation,  we  can  easily  construct  the 
intensity-curve  with  the  help  of  the  Comu  spiral. 

The  whole  wave  is  utilized  in  this  case,  the  portion  of  the  spiral 
representing  the  part  passing  through  the  lamina  being  rotated  through 
180'.  For  x  =  0  the  upper  half  of  the  spiral 
is  rotated  around  the  origin  through  angle  tt 
and  comes  into  coincidence  with  the  lower 
half.  The  vector  sum  of  the  lines  from  the 
asymptotic  points  to  the  origin  is  zero,  since 
they  are  equal  and  oppositely  directed,  and 
the  illumination  is  therefore  0  at  the  center  of 
the  system. 

As  we  increase  x  we  have  our  moving  point 
tracing  out  maxima  and  minima  as  in  the  case 
of  the  opaque  straight  edge,  but  we  shall  find 
that  the  effect  of  adding  the  vector  of  the 
portion  of  the  wave  which  was  before  left  out,  and  is  now  utilized 
after  a  rotation  of  180**,  is  to  increase  the  intensity  at  the  maxima  and 
decrease  it  at  the  minima.     For  example,  with  an  opaque  screen  the 
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amplitude  would  be  JM  for  the  value  of  ^  giving  the  first  maximum. 
With  the  lamina  Bcrcen  the  portion  of  the  spiral  MJ  a  used.  The 
natural  direction  of  the  vector  is  towards  J',  but  the  half-wave  retarda- 
tion directs  it  away  ftom  J',  the  resultant  being  JM',  which  i«  larger 
than  JM.  If  our  point  has  moved  around  to  N,  the  first  minimum, 
the  direction  of  the  smaller  vector  after  rotation  is  J'N,  which,  being 
opposed  to  JN,  means  a  subtraction,  aud  a  smaller  value  of  the 
amplitude. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fringes  are  similar  on  both  sides  of  the  centrtl 
minimum,  for  the  above  construction  applies  in  whichever  direcdon 
we  take  x. 

These  fringes  are  easily  observed :  split  off  the  thinnest  poesible  film 
of  mica,  and  cut  the  edges  straight  with  a  pair  of  sharp  Bciesorv. 
Mount  it  on  the  end  of  a  straight  atrip  of  metal 
or  a  thin  card,  tvith  its  edge  accurately  in  line 
with  that  of  the  card.  Concentrate  sun  or  arc 
light  on  a  large  pin-hole  in  a  piece  of  tiu  fcMl, 
allowiijg  the  divergent  beam  to  enter  a  long 
dark  room.  The  screen  should  be  mounted  about 
4  meters  from  the  source,  and  the  fringes  viewed 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  3  or  4  meters  behind 
the  sci-een.  A  photograph  of  the  fringes  is  shown 
in  Fig.  16T. 

The  Colors  of  Mixed  Plates. — Interference 
colors  of  this  type  were  discovered  by  Young,  and 
described  in  the  I'kHowphwal  Tranxdions  {<jt  1802, 
and  were  subsequently  studied  by  Sir  David 
Brewster.  Verdet  and  other  writers  on  Optica 
have  classified  them  with  Newton's  thin-film  colors, 
and  have  given  treatments  which  are  not  very 
rigorous,  and  fail  to  show  where  the  energy 
goes  to. 

The  colors  are  very  easily  obtained  by  pressing 
a  little  white  of  egg  between  two  pieces  of  plate- 
glass,  separating  the  plates  and  squeezing  them 
together  a  number  of  times  so  as  to  form  a  froth. 
The  plates  are  to  be  pressed  firmly  together  with 
Fid.  167.  a  rotary  sliding  motion  just  before  the  froth  be- 

comes sticky,  enclosing  a  film  made  up  of  air  sad 
albumen  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic.  The  coloi's  are  best  seen  by  holding 
the  plate  towards  a  distant  window  or  other  bright  source  of  ught  on  a 
dark  field.  Certain  wavelengths  will  bo  found  to  be  absent  in  the 
directly  transmitted  light.  \oung's  explanation  was  that  the  path- 
difl'ercnce  between  a  ray  passing  through  an  air-space  and  one  passing 
through  the  albumen  was  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths  for  auch 
colors  as  failed  to  appear  in  the  transmitted  light.  Neither  Young  nor 
su])se'|uent  writeis,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  iind,  show  what  becomes 
of  these  altsent  colors,  though  Ixith  Young  and  Brewster  observed  tiie 
colored  fringes  which  appearc<l  in  the  dark  background  to  one  side  of 
the  source  of  light.  Hrcw^^tor  published  a  paper  in  the  PhUosophical 
Tra1UMctioJ^s  for  IH37  in  which  he  referred  the  colors  to  diffraction, 
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though  his  treatment  was  not  very  oomplete,  and  concerned  chiefly  ihe 
case  of  diflraotion  by  a  transparent  lamina  bounded  by  a  straight  edge. 
Verdet  objected  to  this  explanation  on  the  ground  that  the  GolorB  are 
independent  of  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  air-bnbbles,  depending 
only  on  the  thickness  of  the  albumen-film  and  the  angle  of  incidence. 
The  interference  phenomena  of  mired  plates  are  euily  explained  by 
the  elementary  theory  of  diffraction,  and  they  should  be  classed  with 
laminwy  diffraction  effects,  and  not  with  thin  film  interferences,  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

In  Fig.  168  let  A  A  represent  the  glass  plates  with  the  albumen  and 
air  elements  between  tnem.  We  will  assume  the  thickness  of  the 
albumen  such  that  green 
light  suffers  a  retardation 

of  -  in  traversing  it      If 

B  is  the  lens  of  the  eye, 
and  parallel  rays  traverse 
the  [date,  the  secondary 
disturbances  represented 
by  the  dotted  knes  (nor- 
mally diffracted  rays)  will 
be  brought  to  a  focus  at 
E ;  that  is,  the  reduced 
paths  of  all  these  rays  are 
equal  and  the  disturbances 
arrive  at  E  in  the  same 
phase,  if  there  be  no 
retardation.  The  distur- 
bances coming  from  the 
albumen  elements  are  re- 
tarded, however,  and  reach 
E  half  a  wave-length 
behind  the  disturbances 
coming  from  the  air  ele- 
ments. The  two  sets 
destroy  each  other  at  this  ^''-  ^^■ 

point,  and  green  Ught  will 

not  be  represented liere.  In  general,  light  will  be  absent  at  this  point  if 
the  retardation  of  a  ray  passing  through  albumen  with  respect  to  one 

passing  through  the  adjacent  air  space  is  (2n-i-l)^.   If  the  film  is  &irly 

thick,  this  condition  may  hold  for  a  number  of  colors  in  the  spectrum, 
which  will  consequently  be  absent  in  the  image  of  any  source  of  light 
seen  through  the  plate.  The  question  now  is  :  What  becomes  of  this 
energy  1  in  the  case  of  thin  film  interferences,  the  wave-lengths  absent 
in  the  transmitted  light  appear  in  the  reflected.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  mixed  plates,  which  show  little  or  no  color  by  reflection.  If  we 
refer  to  Fig.  169,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  take  parallel  rays  diffracted  in  an 
oblique  direction,  the  phase- difference  introduced  by  tbe  retardations 
in  the  mosaic  may  be  compensated  by  the  obliquity,  the  agreement  of 
phase  being  more  or  less  complete  for  green  light  in  the  point  F.    Tbe 
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case  is  analogous  to  a  laminary  grating,  which  yields  colored  central 
images,  the  absent  wave-lengths  appearing  in  the  spectra.  Mixed 
plates  throw  the  light  absent  in  the  direct  image  into  a  halo  or  ring, 
which  is  seen  to  surround  the  source  of  light. 

Laminary  diffraction  phenomena,  which  we  have  just  discussed, 
and  mixed  plates  belong  to  the  same  class,  the  case  being  best  defined 
as  laminary  di fraction  by  a  great  number  of  irregularly  distributed 
transparent  disks.  If  the  patches  of  the  mosaic  were  of  uniform  sLee, 
the  halo  would  be  fairly  sharply  defined  and  separated  from  the  direct 
image  by  a  dark  space,  which  would  become  wider  as  the  size  of  the 
elements  of  the  mosaic  decreased.  Though  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
very  perfect  halos  in  some  cases,  separated  by  a  dark  area  of 
considerable  size,  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  elements  usuallv 
causes  the  halo  to  take  the  form  of  a  disk,  the  center  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  direct  image. 

If  the  plates  are  held  close  to  the  eye  and  a  distant  lamp-flame 
viewed  through  them,  the  flame  will,  for  example,  appear  purple  and 
the  surrounding  halo  green.  If  a  small  sodium  flame  is  employed, 
parts  of  the  mosaic  will  show  it  much  blurred,  and  surrounded  by 
a  halo,  while  other  parts,  where  the  retardation  is  a  whole  number 
of  half-waves,  show  it  perfectly  sharp  and  distinct.  The  distribution 
of  the  light  in  the  halo  depends  on  the  form  of  the  elements  of  the 
mosaic.  By  pressing  the  plates  firmly  together  and  sliding  one  over 
the  other,  the  circular  air-bubbles  can  be  deformed  into  ellipses.  The 
light  in  the  ring  will  be  more  or  less  concentrated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  halo.  If  the  ellipses  were  drawn  out  indefinitely,  we  should 
pass  over  to  the  grating,  and  the  points  of  concentration  would  become 
first-ordef  spectra,  the  rest  of  the  halo  disappearing. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  example  of  this  concentration  of  b'ght 
in  a  halo  was  observed  bv  the  author  when  copying  some  diffraction 
gratings  on  bichromatizea  albumen.  The  original  grating  was  ruled 
on  glass,  14,400  lines  to  the  inch,  a  spacing  so  fine  that  copies  were 
only  obtained  with  considerable  diflBculty. 

Some  of  the  films  were  found  to  have  frilled  in  the  process  of 
washing,  the  buckling  of  the  film  following  the  grooves  of  the  grating 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  albumen  surface  was  seen  by  the  microscope 
to  have  frilled  into  oval  patches  of  varying  length,  but  of  fairly 
constant  width,  the  width  being  equal  to  three  lines  of  the  original 
grating.  In  Fig.  168,  if,  we  have  a  diagram  illustrating  this  condition. 
This  plate  when  held  before  the  eye  showed  a  ring  of  wide  aperture 
surrounding  a  brilliant  source  of  light,  with  four  distinct  concentra- 
tions, two  very  bright,  and  two  quite  faint.  The  appearance  reminded 
one  most  forcibly  of  a  solar  halo,  with  parhelia  or  mock  suns.  A 
photograph  of  this  curious  diffraction  pattern  was  made  by  directing 
a  camera  towards  a  brilliant  point  source  of  light,  and  placing  one  of 
the  frilled  plates  before  the  lens.  This  photograph  is  reproduced  in 
Fig.  169. 

The  arrangement  of  the  colors  in  the  ** mock-suns"  produced  in 
this  way  is,  however,  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  arrangement  in 
the  real  ones,  which  makes  it  appear  doubtful  if  there  is  any  con- 
nexion between   the  two.      It  is   possible,  however,  that  the   usual 
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treatmeat  of  parhelia  could  be  improved  by  considering  diffraction 
as  well  as  refraction,  as  has  been  done  in  the  cose  of  the  rainbow. 

Talbot's  Bands. — ^A  curious  type  of  interference  bands  was 
described  by  Talbot^  in  1837.  If,  when  viewing  a.  continuous  spectrum 
in  a  speciroscope,  we  place  a  thin  piece  of  glass  or  mica  in  front  of  one 
half  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  its  edge  towards  the  red  end  of  the 
spectnim,  a  set  of  extremely  black  bands  appear,  crossing  the  spectrum 
parallel  to  the  Fraunhofer  Ones.  If,  however,  the  thin  plate  be  turned 
with  ita  edge  pointing  towards  the  violet,  no  trace  of  the  bands  is  to 
be  seeu. 

Tatbot  gave  an  imperfect  explanation  of  the  bands  on  the  elementary 
principles  of  interference.  The  thin  plate  retards  certain  colora  an 
odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths.     Theae  waves  arrive  at  the  retina  in 


a  condition  to  interfere  destructively  with  the  waves  which  enter  the 
uncovered  portion  of  the  pupil,  the  lens  of  the  eye  bringing  them  to 
the  same  point,  consequently  these  colors  are  absent  in  the  spectrum. 
The  distinctness  of  the  bands  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate, 
and  Talbot's  explanation  neither  accounts  for  this  nor  for  the  apparently 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  bands  do  not  appear  at  all  when 
the  plate  is  turned  with  its  edge  the  other  way,  covering  the  other 
half  of  the  pupil,  a  change  which  should  produce  no  effect  on  the 
iaterference  theory)  neither  is  it  quite  clear  what  becomos  of  the 
light.    The  correct  explanation  was  first  given  by  Airy.- 

He  showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  diffraction 
maxima  and  minhua  as  well  as  the  interference  minima.  As  it  is  only 
the  minima  parallel  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  that  affect  the  result,  we 

'GilUit'i  ^nTi.,  1S37. 

'  idry,  Fogg-  -i""-.  Uii.-lvm. ;  PhUot.  Tram..  1840,  vol.  ii.  ;  1842,  vol.  U 
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Fig.  170. 


can  simplify  the  problem  by  discusdng  the  distribution  of  the  illnminft- 
tion  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  spectrum.  In  Fig.  170  let  S  be  a  point 
of  the  spectrum,  6"  its  image  on  the  retina.     We  know  that  the  image 

S*  consists  in  reality  of  a  central  inaximnni 
with  maxima  and  minima  on  each  sida  Tal- 
bot's treatment  does  not  take  account  of  these 
diffraction  effects,  but  assumes  that  S'  is 
identic^  with  S.  If  the  dififracUon  minima 
and  the  interference  minima  are  the  same 
distance  apart  and  in  step,  it  is  evident  that 
they  will  be  very  distinct.  If  they  are  out  of 
step  they  will  be  less  distinct,  the  maxima  of 
one  sot  falling  upon  the  minima  of  the  other, 
producing  more  nearly  uniform  illumination. 

Wo  mil  first  consider  the  interference 
effects.  Suppose  the  lamina  to  have  such  a 
thickness  that  the  wave-length  at  5  is  retarded 

a  half  wave-length  or  an  odd  multiple  of  -=.   Suppose  also  the  rest 

of  the  spectrum  to  be  absent,  ue,  reduced  to  a  monochromatic  line  at  S. 

If  the  lamina  were  absent  the  lens  of  the  eye  forms  at  S'  an 
intense  central  maximum,  with  a  faint  lateral  maximum  on  each  side 
at  such  a  distance  that  the  path-difference  between  the  extreme  rays  is 
2A,  the  minimum  between  representing  a  path-difference  of  A  between 
the  extreme  rays. 

Suppose  AB  CFig.  171)  represent  the  aperture,  the  lines  aa  represent 
the  directions  of  rays  forming  the  central  maximum :  bb  the  directions 

giving  a  path-difference  of  A  for  the  extreme  rays,  and  -  between  the 

center  and  either  edge  as  shown.     This  is  the  direction  of  the  first 
minimum  to  the  left.     Now  introduce  the  lamina 
CB  with  its  half-wave  retardation.    The  illumina- 
tion in  the  direction  aa  will  vanish,  since  the 
disturbances  from  the  lamina  destroy  those  from 
the  uncovered  portion.     The    conditions    for  a 
maximum  are  now  fulfilled  for  the  directions  bb^ 
since  the  path-difference  between  the  ray  Ah  and 
the  parallel  ray  from  the  edge  C  of  the  lamina 
is  A,  the  same  being  true  for  homologous  rays 
from  AC  and  CBy  which  we  can  consider  as  two 
apertures.     On  this  side  of  the  central  maximum 
we  add  the  retardation  of  the  lamina    to  the  path-difference  due 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  rays.     On  the  other  side  of  the  central  maxi- 
mum we  subtract  the  retardation  of  the  lamina,  and  obtain  for  the 
homologous  rays  in  direction  Ac  and  Be  the  path-difference  sero. 
The  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  lamina  is  the  division  of  the 
central  maximum  into  two  maxima  which  occupy  the  positions  of 
the  minima  which  originally  existed  on  each  side  of  the  central  maxi- 
mum.    This  can  be  confirmed  by  experiment.     If  the  spectrometer 
is  illuminated  with  monochromatic  light  and  the  glass  plate  inserted 
before  the  pupil  of  the  eye  it  will  bo  found,  if  things  have  been 
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so  arranged  that  the  spectrum  line  in  question  occupies  the  position 
of  one  of  the  minima,  that  the  line  appears  double.  A  mercury  or 
helium  tube  makes  the  best  source  of  light.  The  soda  flame  is  leas 
satisfactory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  double  line  to  start  with. 
This  experiment  shows  us  that  the  light  which  disappears  from  the 
spectrum  in.  the  Talbot  bands  is  merely  shifted  slightly  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  position  which  it  normally  occupies.  We  will  next 
consider  the  part  played  by  diffraction,  considering  the  effect  at  various 
points  of  the  disturbances  from  two  adjacent  apertures,  one  of  which 
introduces  a  definite  retardation.  We  can  make  use  of  the  equation 
which  we  developed  for  two  parallel  slits,  which  gives  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  a  point  at  distance  y  hoxsi  the  center  of  the  system, 

.     .  «/8ino)\2          (a+fi?)sin8  .       ,  .  ,         irya 
/=4a*( — g-j  cos^TT^ ^ ,  m  which  o)  =  -j-, 

S  equals  the  angle  of  diffraction  for  the  point,  and  c  the  radius  of 

curvature  of  the  concave   wave   (Fig.    172).     Now  sin  5  =  -,  and  the 

c 

additional  retardation,  which  results  from  the  distance  d  between  the 

apertures  in  the  case  of  the  two  parallel  slits,  is  in 

this  case  the  retardation  of  the  lamina,  i.e.  this  portion         "^ 

of  the  retardation  is  independent  of  8,  consequently  JV-' 

we  may  write  the  above  expression  in  the  form  ii^ 


-a 


/=(?ili!!yco8«(a.±f),  in  which  R=''-^l 


I 

I 

( 

I 


.3.7^.... 


This  is  the  expression  for  the  illumination  pro- 
duced by  a  point  of  the  spectrum  located  on  what  ^ 
we  may  call  the  axis  of  the  system.  Consider  now  fig.  172. 
some  adjacent  point  of  the  spectrum,  which  would,  in 
the  absence  of  the  lamina,  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  situated  at 
distance  17  from  the  axis.  Our  expression  for  the  illumination  at  y  due 
to  light  coming  from  that  part  of  the  spectrum  for  which  the  focus 
point  is  V,  is  obtained  by  substituting  //  -  -qiory  in  the  above  expression, 
which  gives  as  the  more  general  expression  for  w, 

Owing  to  the  dispersion  of  the  lamina  7?  is  a  function  of  r^  as  well 
as  CO,  and  over  a  small  region  of  the  spectrum  this  function  can  be 
regarded  as  linear.  If  the  spectrum  lies  on  the  focal  plane  with  its 
violet  end  towards  the  positive  direction  of  y  we  can  write 

R  =  ^Yf,  in  which  4>  is  a  constant. 
Our  expression  for  the  intensity  now  becomes 

f    /sincoV     0/    .  *'A    •        u-  u         '^^1/    ^^V 
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and  if  we  write  =  C,  and  substitute  for  </»  the  value  given  by  this 


7ra 


expression  (C  can  bo  regarded  as  a  constant  since  A  only  varies  a  small 
amount  in  the  region  considered), 

We  have  now  for  the  intensity 

The  resultant  illumination  at  y  due  to  the  superposition  of  the 
diffraction  images  of  all  the  adjacent  points  of  the  spectrum  will  be 
the  integi'al  of  the  above  expression, 


=i::cr)'-[-('4)4^]-. 


It 


m  X  i|^[(?^)'c08[a.(2TC)]&-. 


Writing  If  for  the  retardation  of  the  lamina  for  light  of  wave-length 
corresponding  to  the  point  //  of  the  image  of  the  spectrum,  and  writing 


( !?j  cos  [a)(2  +  C)]5o)  =  const. 


we  get  for  total  intensity  /=  «  H s~  •  ^^^  R. 

Jt         Ji 

This  expression  shows  us  that  the  position  of  the  bands  depisnds  onlj 
upon  K. 

If  the  thin  plate  is  introduced  from  the  red  side  we  have  the  -f  sign 
in  the  expression  for  the  constant, 

Const,  =  T" (^^^  "^Vcos  (2  +  (7)  (uSoi  =  0   and   /=  ^. 

If  the  plate  is  introduced  from  the  violet  side  we  have 

C 
Const.  =  ^7r,  for  (7<2, 

=:(2-,^7r,  for  2<a<4, 

=  0,  for  i<a 

TT        IT  C 

For  values  of  C  between  0  and  2,  /=    +  -     cos  R, 


2  and  4,   /=|  +  ^(2-^co6J?, 


for6'>4,  7=^. 
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The  bands  are  most  distinct  when  C=  2,  — —  =  2. 

The  above    treatment,   while   perfectly  sound,   involves  so  much 
mathematics,  that  the  mind   is  apt  to  lose    track  of  the  physical 
significance  of  the  treatment,  especially  as  regards  the  circumstance 
that    the    bands   only    appear   when    the 
plate  is  inserted  on  the  violet  side  of  the    sn 
spectrum.     A    much    simpler,    and    more 
intelligible,  explanation  has  been  given  by 
Schuster,  which  is  based  upon  the  modem 
idea  that  white  light  consists  of  irregular 
impulses,   the  pemdicity  or  regularity   of 
light  in  the  spectrum  resulting  from  the 
dispersing   apparatus    which    produces   it 
This    idea   was   first   advanced    by    Lord 
Rayleigh  in  considering  the  action  of  the 
diffraction  grating  when  analyzing  white 

light;  a  matter  which  we  shall  investigate  more  in  detail  when  we 
come  to  the  chapter  on  White  Light.  Suppose  we  have  a  source  of 
white  light  at  S  (Fig.  173)  which  is  emitting  non-periodic  impulses. 

Let  one  of  these  impulses  fall  upon  the  grating.  If  our  source 
is  at  a  great  distance,  or  if  we  use  a  collimating  lens,  secondary  waves 
will  leave  the  various  elements  of  the  grating  at  the  same  moment. 
Obviously  we  can  choose  three  points,  designated  **Blue,"  "Green," 
and  "Red"  respectively,  such  that  the  separate  impulses  from  the 
grating  elements  will  pass  through  them  (in  succession)  with  the 
periodicity  of  blue,  green,  and  red  light.  We  thus  see  why  the  red, 
with  its  slow  periodic  impulses,  is  further  removed  from  tne  normal 
to  the  grating  than  the  blue,  or,  in  other  words,  tvhy  the  grating 
constructs  red  light  at  a  point  further  removed. 

Our  light  will  not  be  monochromatic  at  the  three  points  unless 
we  add  a  lens  to  the  system,  for  the  inclination  of  different  parts 
of  the  grating  to  the  lines  joining  them  with  the  points  will  be 
different;  that  is,  different  parts  of  the  grating  construct  different 
colors  at  a  given  point.  With  the  lens  added,  we  have,  however, 
monochromatic  light  at  points  lying  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens. 

If  now  we  retard  the  impulses  coming  from  one  half  of  the  grating 
half  a  wave-length,  they  will  destroy  the  impulses  coming  from  the 
other  half,  provided  the  two  sets  traverse  the  point  simultaneously. 
Clearly  we  must  introduce  our  plate  on  the  red  side  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  this,  for  if  we  introduce  it  on  the  other  side,  we  retard 
a  set  of  impulses  which  is  already  behind  the  set  with  which  we  wish 
to  make  it  interfere.  This  is  equivalent  to  introducing  it  on  the  blue 
side,  if  we  put  the  plate  between  the  spectrum  and  the  eye,  as  can 
be  easily  seen  by  constructing  a  diagram  illustrating  the  formation 
of  the  image  of  the  spectrum.  The  rays  cross  at  the  point,  and  the 
bundle  which  we  must  retard,  which  was  originally  on  the  red  side, 
is  now  found  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  retarding  plate  is  placed 
between  the  grating  and  the  telescope  lens  of  the  spectroscope  it 
must  be  introduced  from  the  red  side,  instead  of  the  blue,  as  is 
easily  proven   by   experiment.     The  best  thickness  of  the  plate  is 
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such  as  will  divide  the  whole  series  of  impulses  into  two  equal 
portions,  which  arrive  at  the  point  in  pairs ;  i.e,  an  impulse  from  the 
near  edge  of  the  grating  and  one  from  the  central  element  should 
reach  the  point  simultaneously.  If  iNT  be  the  total  number  of  lines 
of  the  erating,  the  best  retardation  is  therefore  |iVX,  and  the  plate 
should  intercept  exactly  one  half  of  the  beam.  The  value  X  here 
means  the  wave-length  of  the  light  which  the  grating  constructs  at 
the  point  If  the  retardation  is  greater  or  less,  some  of  the  impulses 
arrive  either  too  soon  or  too  late  to  interfere  with  others,  and  the 
bands  are  not  as  clearly  defined.  The  impulses  coming  from  the 
various  elements  of  the  grating  need  not  even  be  considered  as 
'*  to-and-fro "  to  account  lor  interference  in  the  manner  supposed. 
Consider  them  all  in  one  direction,  ue.  half-waves,  and  let  the  retarda- 
tion be  such  as  to  cause  one  set  to  fit  exactly  half  way  between  those 
belonging  to  the  second  set  The  resulting  disturbance  at  the  point 
would  have  a  periodicity  twice  as  great  as  it  had  before;  there  is 
therefore  light  at  the  point,  but  it  is  light  which  belongs  to  the 
overlapping  spectrum  of  the  second  order.  As  regards  the  wave-length 
A  under  consideration  there  is  darknesa 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  previous  treatment,  we  saw  that 
the  bands  were  roost  distinct  when  the  interference  maxima  were 
the  same  distance  apart  as  the  diffraction  maxima.  The  same  thing 
can  be  shown  by  Schuster's  treatment.     Quoting  from  his  paper : 

"  If  at  a  certain  point  of  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  wave-length  A 
there  is  a  maximum  of  light,  the  relative  retardation  of  the  two 
interfering  impulses  must  be  equal  to  mX,  m  being  an  integer,  the  next 
adjoining  band  towards  the  violet  will  appear  at  wave-length  X'  such 
that 

mX  =  (w-i-l)X'. 

*'  Hence  for  the  distance  between  the  bands 

X-X'_j_ 
X'    ~m' 

with  the  best  thickness  of  the  interposed  plate  m=^^N,  and  hence 

X-X_  2 

X    "N' 

where  X'  in  the  denominator  may  with  sufficient  accuracy  be  replaced 
by  X.  If  X"  be  that  wave-length  nearest  to  X  at  which  there  is  a 
minimum  of  light,  it  follows  that 

x-r_2„ 

X     ~N' 

This  equation  shows  us  that,  under  ilie  conditions  of  "  best  thickness  " 
the  difference  between  the  wave-lengths  of  a  maximum  and  its  neigh- 
boring minimum,  divided  by   X,   is  equal  to  -=^.     We  shall  find  the 

same  to  bo  true  for  the  diffraction  maxima  and  minima. 

"If  a  linear  homogeneous  source  of  light  of  wave-length   A    be 
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examined  by  means  of  a  grating,  the  central  image  extends  to  a 
wave-length  A,  such  that 

A-A^      1 

A     "JV 

where  i\r  as  before  is  the  total  number  of  lines  on  the  grating." 

In  this  expression  A- A^  is  the  distance  o*^  the  first  minimum  from 
the  central  maximum,  of  the  diffraction  pattern  of  a  linear  source  of 
monochromatic  light  seen  with  a  grating  of  N  lines,  which  we  have 
fully  considered  on  page  170. 

^huster  also  shows  that  if  we  are  using  a  plate  which  is  not  of  the 
"best  thickness,"  we  may  restore  the  original  contrast  between  the 
maxima,  by  screening  off  the  portions  of  the  beam  which  are  not 
interfering. 

In  the  case  when  the  spectrum  is  formed  by  a  prism,  the  method  is 
not  so  obvious,  as  there  is  apparently  no  periodic  structure  to  build  up 
the  colored  light.  There  is,  however,  no  especial  difBiculty  in  this  case, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  take  up  the  subject  of  White  Light 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


INTEUFEBENCE  SPECTROSCOPES  AND  THE  RESOLUTION 
OF  SPECTRAL  LINES. 


In  the  ch&pter  on  DifTracbion  we  have  diBcusaed  the  actton  of  tho 
diffraction  grating,  and  we  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  the  more 
recently  devised  spectroscopea,  which  should  have  been  treated  in  the 
chapter  on  Interference,  but  which  have  been  postponed  for  tbe  reason 
that  certain  points  cannot  be  well  understood  without  previously 
considering  the  theory  of  the  grating.  We  will  begin  with  the 
Michelson  interferometer,  which  is,  per^ps,  the  best  known  type. 


i 


^ 


MicheUon's  Interferometer.  —Tho  essential  parts  of  this  inatrument 
are  four  plates  of  glass  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  !  74,  Plates  A  and  B 
are  cut  from  the  name  piece  of  glaBs  accurately  i)lane  parallel.  Both 
may  bo  transparent  or  .1  may  be  half  silvered  on  the  surface  oppoeed 
to  B.  Plates  C  and  /'  are  heavily  silvered  on  their  front  BurfaGe& 
Plate  iJ  is  mounted  on  a  carriuge  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
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along  parallel  ways  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  action  of  the  apparatus 
is  as  follows :  Light  from  a  source  S  made  parallel  by  a  lens  falls  upon 
the  plate  A,  the  beam  being  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  half- 
silvered  surface.  One  portion  is  reflected  to  the  mirror  D,  the  other 
transmitted  through  B  to  the  mirror  at  C,  which  is  fixed  in  position. 
The  mirror  D  returns  the  light  to  ^,  a  portion  of  it  escaping  through 
the  half-silvered  film  and  entering  the  observer's  eye,  which  is  located 
at  0.  The  light  reflected  back  from  C  is  in  part  reflected  from  the 
silver  film  and  enters  the  eye  over  the  same  path.  If  the  path- 
difference  is  an  odd  number  of  half-wave  lengths,  these  two  streams  will 
interfere  destructively  and  we  shall  have  darkness.  The  path-difference 
between  the  two  rays  can  be  altered  by  moving  the  mirror  D  by  means 
of  the  screw.  Consequently  the  point  in  question  upon  the  halfr 
silvered  surface  will  appear  alternately  bright  and  dark  as  the  carriage 
is  moved  along  the  ways.  The  plate  £  is  not  essential,  and  its  object 
will  be  explained  presently.  We  can  get  a  better  idea,  perhaps,  of  the 
action  of  the  instrument  in  the  following  way :  The  mirror  C  is  seen 
by  reflection  in  the  half-silvered  film  in  coincidence  with  the  mirror  Z>, 
if  the  optical  paths  are  the  same.  The  instrument  is  thus  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  parallel  reflecting  surfaces,  the  distance  between  which  can 
be  varied.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the  interferometer  are  thus 
similar  to  those  shown  by  thin  films,  the  difference  lying  in  the  fistct 
that  in  the  present  case  we  may  make  the  distance  between  the  reflect- 
ing surfaces  as  great  or  as  small  as  we  please. 

If  our  source  of  light  is  a  point  or  narrow  line,  e,g,  a  vacuum  tube,  a 
lens  must  be  employed  as  shown  in  the  dia^am.  If,  however,  we  use 
a  broad  source,  such  as  a  sodium  flame,  the  Tens  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  plate  B  is  called  the  compensator,  and  is  introduced  to  make  the 
two  optical  paths  symmetrical.  In  its  absence  it  is  obvious  from  the 
diagram  that  one  of  the  interfering  beams  which  enters  the  eye  has 
traversed  the  plate  A  three  times,  while  the  other  has  passed  through 
it  but  once ;  the  double  transit  of  the  latter  ray  through  the  compensator 
makes  the  two  paths  optically  equivalent.  The  compensator  has  also 
another  use,  for  by  turning  it  slightly  we  can  increase  or  diminish  the 
optical  path,  thus  compensating-  for  and  measuring  a  change  produced 
in  the  other  path,  as,  for  example,  bv  the  introduction  of  a  thin  film, 
the  refractive  index  of  which  we  wish  to  determine. 

Use  of  the  Interferometer. — The  following  very  explicit  directions 
for  using  the  interferometer  are  taken  from  Mann's  Manual  of  Advanced 
Optics,  in  which  various  experiments  with  the  instrument  are  described 
in  detail. 

AcUnstment. — '*  Measure  roughly  the  distance  from  the  silver  half- 
film  upon  the  rear  of  the  plate  A  to  the  front  of  the  mirror  C.  Set 
the  mirror  D,  by  turning  the  worm  wheel,  so  that  its  distance  from 
the  rear  of  A  is  the  same  as  that  of  C  from  A.  This  need  not  be  done 
accurately.  It  is  suggested  because  it  is  easier  to  find  the  fringes  when 
the  distance  between  the  mirror  D  and  the  virtual  image  of  the  mirror 
C  is  small.  This  distance  will  hereafter  be  called  the  distance  between 
the  mirrors. 

"Now  place  a  sodium  burner,  or  some  other  source  of  monochromatic 
light  at  S,  in  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens  of  short  focus.     It  is  not 
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necessary  that  the  incident  beam  be  strictlj  parallel.     Hold  some  small 
object,  such  as  a  pin  or  the  point  of  a  pencil,  between  L  and  A** 

A  pin  hole  in  a  card  is  preferred  by  the  author,  as  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  adjustments  can  be  made  with  greater  precision. 

*'  On  looking  into  the  instrument  from  0,  three  images  of  the  small 
object  will  be  seen.  One  image  is  formed  by  reflection  at  the  front 
surfaces  of  A  and  D ;  the  second  is  formed  by  the  reflection  at  tiie 
rear  surface  of  A  and  the  front  surface  of  D ;  the  third  is  formed  by 
reflection  from  the  front  surface  of  C  and  the  rear  surface  of  A, 
Interference  fringes  in  the  monochromatic  lieht  are  found  by  bringing 
this  third  image  into  coincidence  with  either  of  the  other  two  by 
means  of  the  adjusting  screws  upon  which  the  mirror  0  rests.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  find  the  images  in  white  light,  the  second  and 
third  of  these  images  should  be  brought  into  coincidence,  because  then 
the  two  paths  of  the  light  in  the  instrument  are  symmetrical,  i.e. 
each  is  made  up  of  a  given  distance  in  air  and  a  given  thickness  of 
glass.  When  the  paths  are  symmetrical,  the  fringes  are  always 
approximately  arcs  of  circles  as  described  above.  If,  however,  the 
first  and  third  images  are  made  to  coincide,  then  the  two  optical  paths 
are  unsjrmmetrical,  i,e.  the  path  from  ^  to  C  has  more  glass  in  it  than 
from  A  to  D,  and  in  this  case  the  fringes  may  be  ellipses  or  equilateral 
hvperbolae,  because  of  the  astigmatism  which  is  introduced  by  the  two 
plates  A  and  B,  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  fringes  will  not  appear 
when  the  two  images  of  the  small  objects  seem  to  have  been  brought 
into  coincidence.  This  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  cannot 
judge  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  this  purpose  when  the  two  are  really 
superposed.  To  find  the  fringes  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  the 
adjusting  screws  slightly  back  and  forth.  As  the  instrument  has  here 
been  described,  the  second  image  lies  to  the  right  of  the  first 

"Having  found  the  fringeek.the  student  should  practise  adjuatment 
until  he  can  produce  at  will  the  various  forms  of  fringes.  Thus  the 
circles  appear  when  the  distance  between  the  mirrors  is  not  sero,  and 
when  the  mirror  D  is  strictly  parallel  to  the  virtual  image  of  C,  The 
accuracy  of  this  adjustment  may  be  tested  by  moving  the  eye  sideways 
and  up  and  down  while  looking  at  the  circles.  If  the  adjustment  is 
correct,  any  given  circle  will  not  change  its  diameter,  as  the  eve  is  thus 
moved.  To  be  sure,  the  circles  appear  to  move  across  uie  plates 
because  their  center  is  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  dropped  from 
the  eye  to  the  mirror  Z>,  but  their  apparent  diameters  are  independent 
of  the  lateral  motion  of  the  eye.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  use 
the  circular  fringes  whenever  possible. 

"To  find  the  fringes  in  white  light,  adjust  so  that  the  monochromatic 
fringes  arc  arcs  of  circles.  Move  the  carriage  rapidly  by  intervals  of  a 
quarter  turn  or  so  of  the  worm  wheel.  When  the  region  of  the  white- 
light  fringes  has  been  passed,  the  curvature  of  the  fringes  will  have 
changed  sign,  i.e.,  if  the  fringes  were  convex  toward  the  riffht^  thsy 
will  now  be  convex  toward  the  left.  Having  thus  locat^  within 
rather  narrow  limits  the  position  of  the  mirror  D,  which  corresponds 
to  zero  difl'erence  of  path,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  the  sodium 
light  by  a  source  of  white  light,  and  move  the  mirror  D  by  means  of 
the  worm  slowly  through  this  region  until  the  fringes  appear. 
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**  These  white-light  fringes  are  strongly  colored  with  the  colors  of 
Newton's  rings.  The  central  fringe — the  one  which  indicates  exactly 
the  position  of  zero  difference  of  path — is,  as  in  the  case  of  Newton's 
rings,  black.  This  black  fringe  will  be  entirely  free  from  color,  i.e. 
perfectly  achromatic,  if  the  plates  A  and  B  are  of  the  same  piece  of 
glass,  are  equally  thick,  and  are  strictly  parallel.  If  they  are  matched 
plates,  i.e.  if  they  are  made  of  the  same  piece  of  glass  and  have  the  same 
thickness,  their  parallelism  should  be  adjusted,  until  the  central  fringe 
of  the  system  is  perfectly  achromatic.  When  this  is  correctly  done, 
the  colors  of  the  bands  on  either  side  of  the  central  one  will  be 
symmetrically  arranged  with  respect  to  the  central  black  fringe." 

If  the  instrument  is  illuminated  with  sodium  light  it  vrill  be  found 
that  the  fringes  become  invisible  periodically  as  the  mirror  is  moved, 
for  reasons  which  have  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Interference.  It 
will  be  found  instructive  to  illuminate  the  instrument  with  a  lithium 
flame  containing  a  little  sodium,  and  note  the  shortness  of  the  periods 
of  indistinctness.  In  using  the  instrument  to  measure  the  refractive 
index  or  dispersion  of  a  gas,  the  tube  containing  the  gas  can  be  closed 
with  plates  of  thin  plate-glass,  which,  if  of  good  quality,  does  not  much 
affect  the  appearance  of  the  fringes.  The  tube  is  highly  exhausted  and 
the  gas  then  slowly  admitted,  the  shift  in  the  fringe  system  being 
determined  by  counting  the  number  of  bands  which  cross  the  hair  in 
the  telescope,  which  can  be  used  to  view  them. 

The  interesting  investigation  by  Johonnott(P/«7.  Afag.^  47,  page  501, 
1899),  on  the  thickness  of  the  "black  spot"  on  soap  films,  is  an  example 
of  the  many  interesting  applications  of  the  interferometer.  If  we  know 
the  thickness  of  a  transparent  plate  we  can  measure  its  refractive 
index  by  inserting  it  in  one  of  the  optical  paths  of  the  instrument  and 
measuring  the  fringe  displacement.  The  white  system  must  be  used  of 
course  in  conjunction  with  the  sodium  or  other  monochromatic  system, 
as  the  central  fringe  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  identified.  The 
abnormal  displacement  of  the  central  band  referred  to  in  the  chapter 
on  Interference  must  also  be  remembered. 

It  is  evident  now  that  if  the  refractive  index  of  a  film  is  known  the 
thickness  can  be  determined.  Johonnott  found  that,  by  employing  a 
battery  of  54  soap  films  mounted  on  frames,  it  was  possible  to  get  a 
measurable  shift  of  the  fringes  even  when  the  films  were  so  thin  that 
they  refused  to  reflect  light,  i.e.  showed  the  Newton  black. 

The  thickness  was  found  to  vary  between  *00006  mm.  and  *0004  mm. 

Idglit-Waves  as  Standards  of  Length. — Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant use  to  which  the  interferometer  has  been  put  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  standard  meter  in  wave-lengths  of  the 
monochromatic  radiations  from  cadmium.  The  invariableness  of  the 
wave-length  of  the  radiation  sent  out  from  the  atoms  of  a  metal, 
brought  to  a  state  of  luminescence  by  electrical  discharges  in  a  high 
vacuum,  suggests  their  adoption  as  a  standard  of  length.  This  pro- 
position was  first  made  by  Lamont  in  1823,  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
Gould  about  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  interferometer  in  its 
present  form  was  unknown,  and  the  method  proposed  involved  the  use 
of  the  diffi*action  grating,  the  measurement  of  its  width,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  angles,  all  of  which  measurements  would  have  entailed  no 
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very  inconsiderable  errors.  Michelson  suggested  the  use  of  his  inter- 
ferometer, and  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Gould,  who  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Committee  of  Weighta  and 
Measures,  was  asked  to  carry  out  the  experiments  at  the  International 
Bureau  at  Sevres  in  collaboration  with  Benoit.  A  very  complete 
description  of  the  method  will  be  found  in  Prof  Michelson's  book. 
Light  fVaves  and  their  Uses  (Chicago  University  Press,  1903). 

The  general  principle  of  the  method  can  be  briefly  outlined  as 
follows : 

The  problem  is  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  two  marks  on 
the  standard  meter  bar  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  of  light,  or,  in 
other  words,  find  out  how  many  light-waves  there  are  in  a  beam  a 
meter  long. 

A  bronze  bar  10  cms.  in  length,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fie.  175,  was 

prepared,  on  the  ends  of  which 
'vVv  two  silvered-glass  mirrors  were 
(    '  mounted  which  could  be  made 

rsc\  \l  H  accurately  parallel  by  observing 

^[y  the  interference  fringes,  formed 

in  the  manner  to  be  described 
presently.     The  principle   con- 
FiQ.  175.  sisted  in  finding  the  number  of 

light-waves  in  a  beam  whose 
length  was  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  planes  of  the  two 
mirrors,  and  then  to  find  how  many  times  this  distance  was  contained 
in  the  meter.  In  a  length  of  10  cms.  there  are,  however,  roughly 
300,000  light-waves,  and  the  direct  determination  of  this  number  by 
actual  count  would  have  involved  too  much  labor  and  too  great  a 
risk  of  accidental  mistakes.  Nine  other  standards  similar  to  the  above 
were  therefore  prepared,  each  half  as  long  as  its  predecessor,  ix,  of 
lengths  10,  5,  2*5,  1*25,  etc.,  cms.;  the  smallest  unit  had  mirrors  with 
reflecting  planes  only  -39  mms.  apart.  The  number  of  light-waves  in 
this  distance  was  first  determined  for  the  red,  green,  and  blue  radiations 
from  a  vacuum  tube  containing  cadmium  vapor.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  putting  the  bar  with  its  two  mirrors  in  the  place  of  one  of 
the  mirrors  of  the  interferometer ;  the  other  mirror  was  then  brought 
into  such  a  position  that  the  central  fringe  (white  light)  appeared  in 
the  field  of,  we  will  say,  the  lower  mirror.  By  moving  the  mirror 
back  the  center  of  the  system  could  be  made  to  appear  in  the  upper 
mirror,  and  by  counting  the  number  of  fringes  which  passed  during 
this  operation  the  number  of  wave-lengths  in  the  distance  through 
which  the  mirror  moved  could  be  determined. 

This  first  ^*  etahm,^^  as  it  was  called,  was  next  comjmred  with  the 
second  by  mounting  the  two  side  by  side,  in  place  of  the  movable 
mirror  of  the  interferometer.  The  field  of  view  now  consisted  of 
four  square  areas  corresponding  to  the  four  mirrors  of  the  etalans.  The 
longer  of  the  two  (No.  II.)  was  fixed  in  position,  while  the  shorter 
(No.  I.)  could  be  moved  by  turning  the  screw  of  the  instrument.  The 
reference  plane  (image  of  the  interferometer  mirror  seen  in  the  plate) 
was  then  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  front  surface  of  the  lower 
mirrors  of  the  two  etalons,  the  plane  JK  (Fig.  176,  a),  by  moving  the 
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interferometer  mirror  until  the  colored  fringes  appeared.  This  mirror, 
which  is  usually  fixed,  in  the  present  type  of  instrument  could  be 
moved  along  parallel  ways,  it  was  then  moved  back  until  the  reference 
plane  coincided  with  the  upper  mirror  D  of  etalon  I.,  the  plane  R, 
The  fringes  passing  during  this  motion  of  the  mirror  were  counted,  the 
number  of  course  corresponding  vrith  the  number  previously  deter- 
mined. Etalon  I.  was  now  moved  back  until  V  came  into  coincidence 
with  the  reference  plane  i^  (Fig.  176,  h).  The  reference  plane  was  now 
moved  to  R\  until  it  coincided  with  I)  in  its  new  position,  and  was 
within  a  few  wave-lengths  of  the  plane  of  B,  the  number  being  found 
by  turning  the  compensating  plate.  The  second  etalon  was  then 
compared  with  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  finally  the  number  of  wave- 
lengths in  the  10  cm.  etalon  had  been  determined.  A  mark  on  this 
etalon  was  then  brought  into  coincidence  with  one  of  the  end  marks 
on  the  meter  bar  under  the  microscope,  and  the  etalon  was  then 
pro^essively  advanced,  its  front  mirror  being  brought  into  coincidence 
with  the  plane  previously  occupied  by  the  rear  mirror,  the  reference 
plane  then  moved  back  and  the  process  repeated.     In  this  way  the 
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v///^/xa^ 
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Fio.  176. 


total  number  of  waves  in  a  length  equal  to  the  standard  meter  was 
determined.  The  final  results  were  as  follows,  for  15"  C.  and  760  mm. 
pressure : 

Red  line  1  m.  =  1553163-5X,  i.e.  A  =  6438-4722^iE:, 
Green  line  1  m.  =  1900249-7X,  i,e,  A  =  5085-8240^/::, 
Blue  line    1  m.  =  2083372U,  U,  A  =  4799-9107^^;. 

The  values  given  by  Rowland  for  these  same  lines  are 

6438-680,  5086-001,  and  4800097. 

An  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  by  comparing 
three  independent  observations,  the  first  two  by  Michelson,  the  third 

byBenoit:  15531627,     1553164-3,     1553163-6. 

In  addition  to  recording  the  length  of  the  standard  meKer  in  terms 
of  an  invariable  unit,  this  remarkable  piece  of  work  has  given  absolute 
determinations  of  three  standard  lines,  which  will  doubtless  stand  for  a 
lone  time,  if  not  for  ever,  as  the  standards  from  which  all  other  lines 
will  be  measured. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  it  has  recently  been  shown  bv 
Michelson,  and  proven    experimentally  by  Kayser,  that   Rowlands 
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coincidence  method  is  not  accurate.  As  a  result  of  small  errors  of 
ruling)  the  second  order  ultra  violet  lino  of  wave-length  2  may  not  h\l 
exactly  upon  a  first  order  line  of  wave-length  4.  The  use  of  the 
grating  is  thus  restricted  to  obtaining  the  wave-lengths  of  lines  be- 
tween fixed  standard  lines,  by  interpolation,  at  least  if  the  greatest 
accuracy  is  required  Revision  of  the  standard  wave-lengths  is  in 
progress  at  the  present  time  by  interferometer  methods. 

The  Visibility  Onrres.— As  we  saw  in  the  chapter  on  Interference, 
the  fringe  system  formed  with  Newton's  combination  of  a  lens  and 
flat  plate,  illuminated  with  sodium  light,  is  not  continuous.  There 
are  periodic  regions  of  invisibility  as  we  proceed  outward  from  the 
center,  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  maxima  of  Z>2  coincide  with 
the  minima  of  1)^,  uniform  illumination  results.  If  now  D^  and  i)* 
were  infinitely  narrow  lines  and  single,  the  fringes  would  be  equally 
distinct  when  "in  step,"  regardless  of  the  path-difference.  If,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  visibility  will  vary  at  the  different  points  of 
maximum  distinctness.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  each  line  is  a  close 
double ;  with  a  sufficiently  large  path-difference,  the  two  components 
of  IX  will  get  out  of  step,  and  we  shall  have  uniform  illumination  and 
invisibility  entirely  independent  of  the  light  from  Z^j.  Fizeau  and 
Foucault,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  interference  spectro- 
scopy, only  reconled  the  successive  recurrences  of  the  fringes  as  the 
path -difference  increased.  Michelson  went  a  step  further,  and  measured 
the  distinctness  of  the  fringes  at  each  reappearance.  From  these 
observations  he  was  able  to  compute  the  nature  of  the  lines,  i,e.  whether 
they  were  single  or  double,  broad  or  narrow,  etc.  If  J^  denotes  the 
maximum  brightness  of  a  fringe,  and  Jo  the  intensity  of  the  dark 
region  between,  Michelson  calls 

the  "  Visibility,"  a  quantity  which  represents  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  fringes  appear  to  the  eye. 

If  we  know  the  nature  of  the  distribution  of  the  light  in  the  source, 
i.e.  whether  the  lines  are  single  or  double,  accompanied  or  not  by 
fainter  companions,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  visibility  curve  in 
which  the  values  of  V  are  plotted  as  ordinates  and  the  path-differences 
as  abscissae. 

Michelson  commenced  by  calculating  the  visibility  curves  wliich 
would  result  from  various  types  of  single,  double,  and  multiple  lines. 
Examples  of  such  curves  are  shown  in  I?  ig.  17  7,  the  intensity  carves  of 
the  spectrum  lines  being  shown  to  the  left  of  each.  The  curves  shown 
are  resultant  curves  formed  by  the  superposition  of  wave-trains  such 
as  would  emanate  from  sources  having  a  distribution  of  intensity  as 
figured.  The  visibility  curves  are  obviously  the  envelopes  of  the 
above  curves.  Michelson  next  took  up  the  subject  of  the  construction 
of  an  intensity  curve  from  a  visibility  curve,  a  much  more  difficult 
problem.  His  work  in  this  line  was  much  aided  by  the  invention  of 
his  harmonic  analyzer,  a  machine  which  separates  out  of  a  complex 
curve  the  simple  harmonic  curves  of  which  it  is  formed;  in  other  words, 
makes  a  Fourier  analysis  of  it. 
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As  Lord  Rayleigh  haa  shown  {Phil.  Mag,  34,  page  407,  1892),  the 
rigorous  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  possible,  for,  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  symmetry  in  the  group  of  lines,  we  may  have  a  large 
number  of  different  distributions  of  intensity,  all  of  which  give  the 
same  visibility  curve.  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  to  decide  from  the 
visibility  curve  on  which  side  of  the  principal  line  a  fainter  component 
lies.  Michelson's  predictions  r^rding  the  structure  of  many  lines 
have  bieen  subsequently  verified,  however,  and  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  investigations  devoted  to  the  minute  study 
of  spectrum  lines. 

The  method  has  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent  by  other 
observers,  partly  from  the  great  difiiculty  of  estimating  ''  visibilities  " 
of  the  fringes,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  results. 
Michelson's  results  were  due  to  his  great  skill  in  this  respect,  which 

IntMiflity 
Curve.  Visibility  Curve 
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Fio.  177. 

resulted  from  long  experience  and  familiarity  with  his  instrument 
The  more  modern  interferometers  show  objectively  what  before  could 
only  be  guessed  at|  that  is,  they  actually  separate  the  line  into  its 
components  just  as  ihe  prism  and  grating  separate  the  originally  com- 
poaite  liffht  into  a  spectrum  of  lines. 

Michdson's  genius  gave  us  the  next  instrument  in  the  series  which 
wc  are  consideringi  and  we  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  ana  interesting  optical  instruments  ever  devised,  the 
echelon  grating. 

The  Edielaa  Qratiiig. — A  remarkable  kind  of  grating  was  constructed 
by  Michelson.^ 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Difiraction  the  resolving  power  of 
a  grating  is  represented  by  mn,  the  product  of  the  order  of  the  spectrum 


1  **The  Echelon  Spectroscope,*'  Astrophys,  J,,  8,  p.  36,  1898. 
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and  the  number  of  lines.     High  resolving  power  had  been  secured 

previously  by  ruling  a  very  large  number  of  lines : 
Michelson  attacked  the  problem  in  a  new  direction 
and  constructed  a  grating  for  which  m  instead  of  n 
had  a  large  value.     The  order  of  the  spectrum  is 
measured   by  the  number  of  wave-lengths  in  the 
path-difference  of  disturbanc-es  coming  from  adjacent 
elements.     If  the  path  difference  can  be  made  1000 
wave-lengths,  we  have  a  spectrum  of  1000th  order. 
Michelson  accomplished  this  by  building  up  a  flight 
of  steps  of  glass  plates,  all  of  exactly   the  same 
thickness  and  plane-parallel  to  within   ^V^h  of  a 
wave  length  of  sodium  light.    The  plates  were  cut 
from   a   single  disc,  which   was  figured   with  the 
greatest  care  by  Mr.  Petitdidier,  and  mounted  as 
shown  in  Fig.  178.     If  light  is  sent  through  the 
series  of  plates  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrows,  it  is  obvious  that  the  streams  emerging  from 
the  steps  are  retarded  on  each  other  by  amounts 
depending  on  the  thickness  traversed,  and  the  re- 
fractive index  of  the  glass.     Now  the  retardation 
by  a  plate  2  cms.  in  thickness  is  considerably  over 
20,000  wave-lengths;  consequently  we  are  dealing 
with  a  spectrum  of  the  2(),000th  order,  if  the  plates 
have  this  thickness.      The   number  of  the  plates 
cannot  be  increased  above  30  to  advantage,  owing  to  the  loss  of  light 
by  absorption  and  reflection  from  the  surfaces.     Our  resolving  power 
is  thus  about  30  x  20,000  or  roughly  600,000,  or  the  grating  dliould 
separate  lines  only  ^^^th  of  the  distance  between  the  I)  lines  apart. 

The  echelon  throws  all  its  light  into  one,  or  at  most  two,  spectra; 
consequently  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  minute  structure  of  faint 
spectrum  lines.  Its  great  disadvantage  is  the  difBiculty  of  interpreting 
the  results  obtained  with  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  seeing  more 
than  a  single  line  at  a  time.  Even  if  sodium  light  is  used  nothing 
can  be  seen  which  can  bo  interpreted.  With  certain  thickness  m 
plates  the  1)^  and  J)^  spectrum  lines  may  coincide,  one  being  seen 
in,  say,  the  2000th  order,  and  the  other 
in  the  2030th,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
retardation.  With  plates  of  a  different 
thickness  the  D^  spectra  may  fall  mid- 
way between  those  due  to  I)^,  As  the 
spectra  of  succeeding  orders  are  very 
close  together,  it  is  obvious  that,  except  Fio.  179. 

when  employing  extremely  homogeneous 
radiation,  we  shall  have  a  confused  jumble  of  lines. 

Only  three  different  orders  can  be  seen  at  one  time,  but  by  turning 
the  eciielon  slightly  others  may  be  brought  into  view.  We  can  set 
the  echelon  so  as  to  have  two  adjacent  orders  of  equal  intensity, 
as  in  the  first  diagram  of  Fig.  179,  or  so  as  to  have  one  bright 
line  bordered  by  two  faint  ones.  The  latter  condition  is  usually 
preferable. 
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The  light  must  undergo  previous  prismatic  analysis  before  it  enters 
the  collimator  slit  of  the  echelon  spectroscope,  or  we  may  illuminate 
the  slit  with  the  heterogeneous  light  and  place  a  prism  between  the 
echelon  and  the  telescope.  The  instrument  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Zeemen  effect,  as  it  is  compact,  and  extremely 
saving  of  light,  and  requires  practically  no  adjustment  if  the  plates  are 
properly  mounted  in  a  metal  case.  The  writer  has  had  no  difficulty 
in  showing  the  Zeemen  effect  with  an  improvised  echelon  made  by 
standing  Smr  interferometer  plates  on  the  table  of  a  small  spectro- 
scope. A  five-element  grating  is  secured  in  this  way,  since  a  stream 
of  unretarded  light  can  be  passed  by  the  edge  of  the  first  plate.  The 
width  of  the  steps  should  not  exceed  one  or  two  mms.  and  a  card- 
board screen  should  be  s6  arranged  as  to  cut  off  all  bhe  light  except 
that  which  comes  through  the  steps,  a  clear  space  of  equal  width  to 
one  side  of  the  first  plate,  and  a  strip  of  the  same  width  at  the  edge 
of  the  last  plate,  i.e.  the  top  step.  In  other  words,  when  looking  at 
the  echelon  from  the  direction  of  the  telescope  the  screen  should  hide 
everything  except  five  vertical  elements  of  equal  width,  four  of  them 
glass  and  one  air.  A  direct  vision  prism  can  be  put  between  the  plates 
and  the  telescope  to  separate  the  echelon  spectra  of  the  different  lines 
in  the  spectrum  under  investigation.  A  mercury  vacuum  tube  between 
bhe  conical  poles  of  a  powerml  electromagnet  is  a  suitable  source  of 
light  to  work  with,  the  green  line  splitting  up  as  soon  as  the  current 
is  turned  on. 

Theory  of  Echelon. — The  theory  as  worked  out  by  Michelson  is  as 
follows : 

Let  s  be  the  width  and  t  the  height  of  each  step,  and  6  the 
Eingle  of  diffraction  (Fig.  180).  If  the  order  of  the  spectrum  is 
designated  by  m,  and  the  rof.  index  of  the 
glass  by  /*,  we  have  for  the  path-difference 
between  the  difiracted  rays  indicated  by  the 
EUTOws,  mk  —  fjU-ac. 

Now 


(1) 


oc  =  /  cos  ^  -  5  sin  ^ ; 

mA  =  /*/-/  cos  ^  -f  5  sin  ^. 

mX  =  (iJL-l)t  +  se, 

since  6  is  very  small,  sin  6=6,  cos  ^  =  1. 
To  find  the  dispersion   which   is  repre- 

sented  by  -t^,  we  differentiate  6  with  respect 

to  A  in  the  above  equation,  remembering 
that  fi  is  also  a  function  of  X, 

d6  _^m     i  dfi 
d\ 


s 


s  dk' 


Fig.  180. 


t 


Substituting  for  m  its  approximate  value  (/*  -  1 )  r,  we  obtain 
if  we  represent  the  bracketed  term  by  b. 
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The  resolving  power,  which  we  define  by  -y,  is  by  equatioii  (2)  s-j-. 

If  dd  is  the  increment  in  the  angle  of 
diffraction  necessary  for  resolution 
(Fig.  181),  ue,  the  angle  between  the 
principal  maximum  and  the  first  mini- 
mum  (see   page  177),  we  can   write 

J^  =  — ,  as  is  made  clear  by  the  figure, 


1 


1 1 


ns' 


in  which  we  have 


Fig.  181. 


HA         .     ^ 

-  =  Sin  Uy 
ns 


(w-H^X 

910 


Sin 


(fi-k-de). 


Owing  to  the  small  value  of  d^, 
we  get  by  subtraction  of  the  first  equation  fix>m  the  second 

sin  dd  =  dd  S3  — , 
n» 

in  which  n»  is  the  total  width  of  the  grating. 
This  gives  us  for  the  resolving  power, 

To  find  the  distance  between  the  spectra  of  succeeding  orders,  we 
differentiate  equation  (1)  with  respect  to  m, 

dm~  8* 

or  if  we  put  dm=^\  to  obtain  the  change  in  ^,  in  passing  from  order  m 
to  order  m±l, 

.    (4)     i^"-,' 

in  which  dO^^  is  the  angle  of  diffraction  between  adjacent  spectra. 

We  will  now  determine  the  change  in  the  wave-length  which  gives 
dd  the  same  value  as  d6^^  that  is,  we  will  derive  an  expression  which 
will  enable  us  to  compare  the  distance  between  the  oomponentB  of  a 
double  line,  with  the  distance  between  the  spectra.  This  we  can  easily 
do  by  substituting  (4)  in  (2),  which  gives 

/-v     dX,     A 

in  which  d\  is  the  increment  of  wave-length  necessary  to  produce  the 
increment  dO^^  that  is  the  components  of  a  double  line,  with  a  wave- 
length difference  dX  (as  defined  by  (5)),  will  be  separated  by  a  distance 
exactly  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  spectra  of  succeeding  orden. 

Comparison  of  (3)  with  (5)  shows  us  that  the  limit  of  resolution  is  - 

of  the  distance  between  the  spectra.  "  This/'  says  Professor  Michelsoo, 
*'  is  a  rather  serious  objection  to  this  form  of  spectroscope.     Thus  in 
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observing  llio  clVcct  oi"  iiicrfasiiii;-  (Icnsiiy  on  the  lufiullli  of  lln'  sodium 

lines,  if  the  broadening  be  of  the  order  —  the  two  contiguous  spectra 

of  the  same  line  will  overlap.    As  a  particular  case  let  us  take  /  =  7  mm., 

then  77  =   TAArt*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  impossible  to  examine  lines  whose 

breadth  is  greater  than  y^  ^^  ^^^  distance  between  the  D  lines.  It  is 
evidently  advantageous  on  this  account  to  make  /  as  small  as  possible." 

Obviously  /  has  its  smallest  possible  value  (zero)  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  diffraction  grating  ruled  on  glass. 

To  get  high  resolving  power,  however,  we  must  make  either  m  or  / 
large.  The  former  quantity  cannot  be  increased  to  advantage  above 
25  or  30,  for  reasons  already  specified,  consequently  t  must  be 
made  large. 

Michelson  constructed  three  echelons,  with  plates  7,  18,  and  30  mms. 
in  thickness,  having  resolving  powers  equal  to  210,000,  540,000,  and 
900,000  respect! vel}',  the  smallest  value  surpassing  that  of  the  largest 
gratings  niled  on  speculum  metal. 

The  distribution  of  intensity  is  deduced  from  the  formula 


A^ 


1 


co&jKrdjr,  where    p  —  ^\   ^ 


s 


sinV  !  e 


Hence 


I^A^  = 


m 


which  vanishes  for  ^=  ±-  =  rf^,  the  distance  between  the  spectra. 


s 


Two  spectra  will  thus  in  general  be  visible,  of  unequal  intensity,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  182,  but  by  inclining 
the  echelon  a  trifle  one  of  them  can 
be  brought  into  the  position  6=^0, 
when  it  reaches  its  maximum  in- 
tensity, and  the  two  adjacent  spectra, 
falling  at  ir,  practically  disappear.  Or 
we  can  so  adjust  the  echelon  as  to 
have  two  spectra  of  equal  intensity 
symmetrically  placed.  These  two 
positions  have  been  named  positions 
of  single  and  double  order. 

We  can  perhaps  arrive  at  a  better 
conception    of    the    action    of    the 

echelon  if  we  consider  a  type  in  which  t,  the  thickness  of  the  plates^  is 
made  very  smalL  Such  a  grating  can  be  constructed  of  mica  films, 
•05  mm.  or  so  in  thickness.  We  can  in  this  way  obtain  a  type  inter- 
mediate between  the  ordinary  grating  and  the  thick  plate  echelon  of 
Michelson.  With  a  grating  of  this  description,  the  distance  between 
two  fairly  close  lines  will  not  be  greater  than  the  distance  between 
the  spectra. 


Fig.  182. 
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An  echelon  grating  of  8  or  10  elements  can  be  made  of  mica,  which 
illustrates  the  principle,  though  of  no  use  as  a  piece  of  optical  apparatus. 
It  is  useful  as  coming  midway  between  the  ordinary  grating  and  the 
echelon  as  usually  constructed.  By  its  aid  lines  can  be  separated 
which,  with  an  ordinary  grating  of  the  same  number  of  elements, 
would  appear  single.  It  shows  spectra  of  the  same  general  appearance 
as  in  the  more  powerful  instruments,  can  be  set  for  single  ana  doable 
order,  and  though  useless  as  a  tool  for  research,  is  almost  as  satisfactoiy 
for  purposes  of  demonstration  as  the  costly  batteries  of  thick  plates. 

Tne  very  best  quality  of  mica  must  be  used,  a  sheet  about  -05  mm. 
thick  being  split  off.  This  must  be  examined  with  an  interferometer, 
and  a  portion  picked  out  of  uniform  thickness,  that  is,  an  area  must  be 
found,  across  which  the  fringes  run  straight  and  unbroken.  Possibly 
a  simple  examination  of  the  film  with  a  sodium  flame  would  answer  as 
well.  The  following  description  of  a  mica  echelon  constructed  by  the 
author  and  described  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  June  1901,  may 
be  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  undertake  the  task  of  constructing  a 
similar  piece  of  demonstration  apparatus. 

A  number  of  thin  sheets  of  mica  were  examined  with  the  interfero- 
meter, and  one  selected  over  a  considerable  portion  of  which  the  fringes 
appeared  straight  and  unbroken.  This  area  was  roughly  outlined  with 
a  pin-scratch,  and  cut  up  into  a  dozen  small  rectangles  with  a  print- 
trimmer.  The  retardation  of  one  of  these  was  measured  with  the 
interferometer,  and  found  to  be  fifty  wave-lengths  for  sodium  light. 
The  grating  would  therefore  yield  spectra  of  about  the  50th  order. 
A  grating-space  of  0*5  mm.  was  determined  upon,  and  a  strip  of  glass 
was  accordingly  ruled  with  this  spacing  on  a  dividing-engine.  On 
this  scale  the  echelon  was  built  up,  the  plates  being  put  in  position 
under  the  microscope,  and  cemented  at  the  edges  by  means  of  small 
bits  of  sealing-wax  and  a  hot  wire. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  attaching  each  plate  without 
disturbing  the  spacing  of  the  others.  The  first  two  or  three  gratings 
that  were  made  were  not  very  satisfactory ;  but  some  experience 
having  been  obtained  by  practice,  an  excellent  one  was  finally  obtained. 
Only  nine  plates  wore  used  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  mica  in  thicker 
layers.  The  battery  was  mounted  on  a  square  of  cardboard  over  a 
rectangular  opening  of  the  same  size,  a  clear  space  0*5  mm.  wide  being 
left  to  serve  as  the  first  grating-line  of  zero  retardation.  The  whole 
number  of  lines  was  therefore  ten. 

The  resolving  power,  represented  by  the  product  of  the  number  of 
lines  and  the  order  of  the  spectrum,  would  accordingly  be  about  500. 
Obviously  the  sodium  lines,  requiring  a  product  of  at  least  1000  for 
resolution,  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  instrument;  but  the  two 
yellow  mercury  lines,  separated  by  2*5  times  the  distance  between  the 
Na  lines  and  requiring  a  product  of  only  280,  seemed  suitable. 

The  light  from  an  "  end  on  "  mercury-tube,  after  passing  through  a 
coUiniating-lens  and  prism,  was  focused  on  the  collimator  of  a  spectro- 
meter, the  green  (monochroniatic)  image  of  the  tube  being  brought  on 
the  slit  (Fig.  183).  On  placing  the  echelon  on  the  table  of  the  instm- 
ment  the  spectra  showed  clear  and  sharp,  and  by  turning  the  grating  a 
little  could   be  brought   into  either  single  or  double  order.      Famt 
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secondaiT  maxima  appeared  between  the  principal  maxima,  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  grating  elements. 

But  slightly  shifting  the  position  of  the  lens,  the  yellow  light  from 
the  tube  was  now  focused  on  the  slit,  when  the  principal  maxima 
immediately  doubled  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  and  the  faint 
secondary  maxima  disappeared  owing  to  overlapping.  The  distance 
between  the  components  was  about  one  third  of  tne  distance  between 
the  spectra.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  grating  of  the  same  spacing 
and  number  of  lines  was  ruled  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  (To 
prevent  the  film  from  tearing  it  should  first  be  moistened  with  alcohol 
and  dried.) 

The  slit  was  illuminated  with  white  light,  and  a  cyanine  film  placed 
before  it.     This  cut  off  all  but  the  extreme  red  and  blue ;  and  it  was 


i^^^ 


Fig.  183. 

found  that  in  the  first  order  the  grating  was  unable  to  separate  the 
extreme  red  and  blue  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  echelon  easily 
resolved  the  Hg  lines,  showing  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
retardation. 

The  constants  of  the  grating  were  as  follows : 

t  the  thickness  of  plates,  0*05  mm. 
Width  of  space,  0*5  mm. 
Retardation  of  each  plate,  50  waves. 

Calculating  the  separation  of  the  Hy  lines  by  Michelson's  formula, 
we  have  ^n      i    g^ 

^^  =  -  .  -^,  where  /  =  0*05  mm., 

6^j       A      A 

^  =  94.    ?^  =  280,    ^e=,e,^^  =  \; 

or  the  distance  between  the  Hg  lines  is  \  of  the  distance  between 
the  spectra. 

It  will  be  found  instructive  to  illuminate  the  slit-plate  of  the  spectro- 
meter with  a  focused  continuous  spectrum,  and  observe  the  way  in 
which  the  different  orders  of  echelon  spectra  file  by,  when  the  continuous 
spectrum  is  moved  across  the  slit,  showing  the  Jependence  of  *' order" 
on  wave-length. 

If  with  the  slit  illuminated  with  white  light  a  continuous  spectrum 
is  formed  in  the  telescope  by  means  of  a  prism,  this  spectrum  will  be 
found  to  be  crossed  by  heavy  dark  bands  when  the  echelon  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  prism.  The  explanation  of  these  bands  makes  a  good 
problem  for  advanced  students.  A  clue  may  be  found  by  repeating 
P.O.  p 
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the  experiment  with  the  slit-plate  iUnminated  with  the  continuoue 
gpectrum  instead  of  white  light,  and  moviDg  this  spectrum  very  slowly. 
The  InterCarometar  of  Fabry  aad  Perot. — In  the  Micheleoii  instru- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  the  fringes  due  to  a  double  line  disappear 
completely  when  out  of  step.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  ratio  between 
the  widths  of  the  bright  and  dark  bands  could  be  decreased  this  dis- 
appearance would  not  occur,  the  bright  fringes  due  to  one  line  falling 
midway  betweeu  those  due  to  the  other.  An  interferometer  has  been 
devised  by  Fabry  and  Perot  in  which  the  width  of  the  bright  hand 
has  been  made  many  times  smaller  than  the  width  of  the  dark  band. 
To  understand  how  this  has  been  accomplished  we  must  go  back  to 
the  theory  of  the  dJifraction  grating.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  intensity  curve,  in  the  system  of  fringes  formed  by  light  passing 
through  two  parallel  slits,  is  similar  to  the  cu^^'e  which  we  have  wiiE 
the  Michelson  interferometer.  Increasing  the  number  of  slits  increases 
the  steepness  of  the  curve,  i.e.  the  maxima  become  narrower  and  the 
minima  wider.  Ke^rding  the  slits  as  similar  sources  of  light,  tc 
see  that  an  increase  m  the  number  of  the  sources  results  in  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  bright  fringes.  In  the  case  of  thin  films  or  the  Michelson 
interferometer,  we  are  dealing  eBBentialif 
with  light  coming  from  two  virtual  sources, 
9      t>  one  immediately  behind  the  other.     If  we 

';       ,  can  by  any  device  increase  the  number  of 

1       >  these    sources,    we    shall    in    consequence 

\      \  decrease  the  width  of  the  bright  maxima 

^      Y  without  altering  their  distance  apart.     This 

■;       ;  can  be  done  by  availing  ourselves  of  multiple 

;  reflections.    The  Fabry  and  Perot  instrument 

~  is  based  upon  this  principle.  Itconsisteof  two 
plates  of  plane-parallel  glass,  one  atationaiy, 
the  other  movable,  in  a  direction  perpen- 
j  dictilar  to  its  surface  by  a  device  similar  Ut 
...,  that  employed  by  Michelson.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  181,  the  source  of  the  light  beine 
located  at  S  and  the  eye  at  0.  The  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  glass  plates  are  half  silvered, 
and  the  distance  between  them  can  be  varied 
from  zero  to  30  or  40  cm.  Consider  now  a 
ray  of  light  leaving  the  source  and  pasnof 
throu}:h  the  first  silver  film.  A  portion  a 
it  will  be  transmitted  through  the  second 
film  and  a  portion  reflected  back  upon  the 
first,  from  which  it  will  \>c  returned,  the  same  sequence  of  events 
occurring  again.  Owing  to  these  multiple  reflections  we  ahall  haves 
number  of  lioams  of  light  of  decreasing  intensity  emei^ng  panlld 
to  one  another  from  the  second  silvered  surface,  the  beams  coming 
from  a  number  of  virtual  sources  situated  in  a  line  behind  the  actual' 
source.  The  distance  between  the  sources  will  be  double  the  distance 
between  the  silvered  films,  which  will  consequently  be  the  path- 
differcnro  between  two  streams  of  light  coming  nom  adjacent  soarccs. 
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The  case  may  be  regarded  ax  analogous  in  some  respects  to  a  ntimber 
of  slitB  Bituated  in  a  line  behind  one  another.  Starting  with  the 
plates  close  together  and  accurately  parallel,  we  shall  observe  in  the 
case  of  sodium  light  a  system  of  circular  fringes  similar  to  those  seen 
with  Newton's  glasses,  except  that  the  maxima  are  extremely  narrow 
circles  of  light  with  broad  dark  regions  between  them.  On  increasing 
the  distance  between  the  mirrors  the  rings  due  to  the  two  components 
of  the  sodium  light  will  gradually  get  out  of  step;  but  instead  of 
disappearing,  as  they  do  in  the  Michelson  instrument,  they  merely 
become  double  in  the  present  case.  In  other  words,  we  can  observe 
the  separation  of  the  Bj  fringes  from  the  D^  ones,  the  number  of 
circles  of  light  doubling.  On  further  increasing  the  path  the  fringes 
will  again  coincide. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  present  case  we  can  observe  directly,  that 
which  we  were  obliged  to  infer  from  the  visibility  curves  in  the 
case  of  the  Micbelson  interferometer.  Faint  components  lying  close 
to  a  bright  line  can  be  observed  directly  with  this  instrument  by 
making  the  distance  between  the  plates  sufFiciontly  great.  Fabry 
and  Perot  have  studied  the  minute  structure  of  a  large  number  of 
spectrum  lines,  and  have  obtained  results  which  the  Michelson  instru- 
ment is  incapable  of  yielding. 


Two  photographs  by  Dr.  Barnes  of  the  fringe  system  of  the  jjreen 
line  of  mercury  as  seen  in  the  Fabry  and  Perot  instrument  are  shown 
in  Fig.  185.  The  fainter  companion  lines  are  distinctly  shown  in  the 
right-hand  picture,  which  is  a  narrow  strip  of  the  ring  system.  The 
n&rrowness  of  the  bright  rings  is  to  be  noticed.  Compare  these  photo- 
graphs with  the  rings  seen  with  Newton's  arrarijiement  of  a  plate 
and  *fens. 

The  Interfarmneter  of  Iinmmat  and  Gehrcke. — An  extremely 
ingenious  device  for  obtaining  narrow  interference  fringes  under 
conditions  of  large  retardation  of  path,  was  originated  by  (>.  Lnmmer 
and  K  Gehrcke.' 

It  resembles  in  principle  the  echelon  spectroscope,  but  the  multiple 
interfering  beams  are  obtained  in  a  much  simpler  way.  The  spectrum 
of  the  mercury  vacuum  tube  is  focused  upon  a  slit  S  1  mm.  in  width 
(Fig-  186).  The  narrow  monochromatic  beam  obtained  in  this  way  is 
passed  into  a  slab  of  plane-parallel  optical  glass,  at  such  an  angle  that  it 

>  Aumdeu  dtr  Phynk,  10,  page  457,  1903. 
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meets  the  second  surface  at  very  nearly  the  critical  angle.  Only  a 
small  Traction  therefore  escapes  along  the  path  1.  After  two  internal 
roflectione  a  second  portion  emereea  along  path  2.  The  jiath-difference 
between  these  two  streams  is  evidently  very  lai^e,  for  it  is  represented 
by  {^.{A  B  +  BV)  ~  A  D.  Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  energy  which 
escapes  at  each  reflection  a  large  number  of  parallel  beams,  1  ■  2,  3,  4, 
5,  etc.,  are  obtained  with  path-differences  increasing  in  arithmetical 
progression.  The  condition  of  this  multiple  beam  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  a  beam  which  has  traversed  an  echelon,  and  if  we  place 
our  eye  in  it  we  shall  see  a  large  number  of  images  of  the  slit  side  by 
side,  which  correspond  to  the  elements  of  the  echelon.  To  permit  the 
introduction  of  the  light  at  the  proper  angle,  unaccompanied  by  the 


large  loss  by  reflection  at  the  first  suriace,  the  small  prism  t  it 
cemented  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  Canada  balsam. 

By  means  of  the  Nicol  |irism  the  incident  light  can  be  polarized 
in  such  a  plane  that  it  is  most  copiously  reflected  at  the  inner 
surfaces.  Lunimer  and  (lehrcke  studied  the  structure  of  the  mercuiy 
lines  with  this  instrument,  obtaining  results  which  have  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  The  yellow  line  (A  =  679)  we  found  to  coniiBt 
of  12  components,  the  other  yellow  line  (A  =  577)  of  11.  "  The  grew- 
lino.  A.  =  546,  bad  '21,  and  the  blue  line,  A  =  49S,  3  components. 

These  results  have  been  criticised  by  Fabry  and  Perot,'  on  the 
ground  that  ihoy  do  not  agree  with  the  results  obtained  with  other 
instruments  of  equal  power.  Though  Lummer  and  Gehrcke  do  not 
give  the  wave  lengths  of  the  component  lines,  Fabry  and  Perot 
estimate  that  the  three  brightest  components  of  the  green  line,  at 
figured  by  Lummer,  ought  to  be  easily  visible  with  a  small  grating. 
They  appear  to  be  of  nearly  equal  intensity,  while  other  observen, 
working  with  instniments  of  different  types,  all  agree  upon  one  brigfat 
line  with  two  faint  companions.  Lummer  and  Gehrcke  state  that  the 
resolving  power  of  their  instrument  is  400,000.     The  distance  between 

■  Joarn.  <U  Phife.,  Jan.  1904. 
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the  extreme  bright  lines  in  the  set  is  about  tvonty  times  the  distance 
between  the  closest  pair,  from  which  Fabry  and  Perot  estimate  that  for 

them    -  miist  be  ^triu^,  or  in  other  words,  that  if  they  had  a  real 

existence,  the  distance  between  them  would  be  only  J^  of  the  distance 
between  the  D  lines. 

The  multiple  lines  observed  by  Lummer  they  regard  as  optical 
"ghosts,"  due  to  slight  imperfections  in  the  glass  plates.  It  is  possible 
that  the  apparent  confusion  results  from  the  presence  of  other  "  orders  " 
of  spectra,  as  with  the  echelon. 

Lummer  has  devised  another  form  of  interferometer  which  is 
a  modification  of  the  one  of  Fabry  and  Perot ;  one  side  of  a  glass 
plate  is  heavily  silvered,  the 
other  half  silvered.  A  beam 
of  light  is  admitted  through 
a  narrow  slit  in  the  silver 
surface  and  is  reflected  over 
paths  as  indicated  in  Fig.  187. 
The  distinctness  of  the  fringes 
was  materially  lessened  when 
the  last  emergent  streams  of 
light  were  screened  off,  from 
which  Lummer  inferred  that 
interference  still  took  plsce, 
even  with  a  path-difference  of 
over  two  million  wave-lengths. 

Fabry  and  Perot  in  the  same 
paper  criticise  this  result,  on 
the  same  grounds.   With  their 
interferometer,  the  fringes  vanished    when   the  patb-dilTerence   was 
greater  than  790,000  wave-lengths. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered  rays  of  light  as 
symmetrical  around  their  direction  of  propagation ;  this  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  rotation  of  the  ray  about  its  line  of  propagation  is 
wholly  without  influence  upon  the  optical  phenomena  exhibited  by  it 
Kays  of  light  exist,  however,  which  possess  a  one-sidedness  and  behave 
differently  when  differently  orientated.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  light  which  a  glass  or  water  surface  refuses  to  reflect  at  a 
certain  angle  of  incidence.  Such  light  is  said  to  be  polarized,  and  is 
distinguished  from  ordinary  light  in  that  its  vibrations  are  of  a  fixed 
type,  that  is,  the  ether  particle  travels  in  a  fixed  orbit.  If  the  motion 
is  back  and  forth  along  a  line,  the  light  is  said  to  be  plane-polarized, 
and  it  is  with  this  type  of  polarization  that  we  are  concerned  in  the 
present  chapter.  Eiliptically  polarized  light,  when  the  ether  particle 
moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit  of  fixed  eccentricity  and  orientation  in 
space,  and  circularly  polarized  light,  where  the  orbit  is  a  circle,  will  be 
subsequently  dealt  with. 

The  fact  that  light  can  be  obtained  having  a  lack  of  Bymmetry 
around  the  direction  of  propagation  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and 
convincing  proofs  which  we  have  of  the  transverse  nature  of  the  waves, 
for  we  cannot  very  well  conceive  of  a  pressural  or  longitudinal  wave, 
having  different  properties  in  the  different  directions  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  propagation. 

Discovery  of  Polarization. — The  polarization  of  light  was  discovered 
by  Huygens  in  1690,  while  experimenting  with  Iceland  spar.  He 
found  that  a  ray  of  light  was,  by  passage  through  the  crystal,  divided 
into  two  separate  rays  of  equal  intensity,  except  when  the  light 
traversed  the  crystal  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis. 
He  found  furthermore  tliat  if  one  of  these  emergent  rays  was  passed 
through  a  second  crystal,  it  was  divided  into  two  rays  of  equal  or 
unequal  intensity,  or  not  divided  at  all  according  to  the  orientation  of 
the  crystal.  I'hough  this  single  experiment  was  sufficient  to  establish 
the  existence  of  light  which  was  asymmetrical  around  its  line  of 
propagation,  and  though  many  other  crystals  exist  having  similar 
})roperties,  Huygens  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
the  discovery  remained  an  isolated  fact  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
polarization  is  in  this  case  prcxluced  by  double  refraction,  which  we 
shall  study  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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Polarization  by  Beflection. — The  discovery  was  made  by  Malus  in 
1810  that  light,  which  had  suffered  reflection  at  a  certain  angle  from  a 
surface  of  water  or  glass,  exhibited  the  same  peculiarities,  which  had 
previously  only  been  observed  in  the  case  of  light  after  its  passage 
through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar. 
The  polarization  of  light  by  reflec-  a 

tion  can  be  exhibited  by  means  of 
the  easily  improvized  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  188.  The  reflectors 
A  and  B  are  made  of  ordinary 
plate-glass,  the  backs  being  coated 
with  black  paint  or  asphalt  varnish. 
The  polarizing  plate  A  is  mounted 
on  an  iron  staiid  on  a  hinged 
support  so  that  it  can  be  set  at 
the  polarizing  angle.  The  other 
reflector  is  mounted  on  the  vertical 
axis  of  an  ordinary  turn  table,  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  reflected 
down  from  the  polarizer  meets  the  surface  of  the  glass  at  an  angle 
of  57**  with  the  normal,  Le,  the  plate  must  make  an  angle  of  33°  with 
the  axis.  A  cylindrical  ring  of  parchment  paper  or  other  translucent 
medium  surrounds  the  revolving  plate,  and  receives  the  light  reflected 
from  it.  The  upper  plate  is  so  adjusted  that  its  plane  is  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  lower  plate,  in  which  position  it  will  be  found  to 
reflect  light  capable  of  reflection  from  the  latter :  if,  however,  the 
lower  plate  is  turned  through  an  angle  of  90**,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  light  is  no  longer  reflected  from  it,  while  in  intermediate  positions 
of  the  plate  the  reflection  is  partial.  If  the  plate  be  set  in  rapid 
revolution  a  ring  of  light  is  seen  on  the  translucent  screen  with  two 
maxima  and  two  minima,  corresponding  to  the  positions  in  which  the 
light  is  most  and  least  copiously  reflected. 

Angle  of  Polarization.  Brewster's  Law. — If  the  angle  of  the  upper 
mirror  is  varied,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reflected  light  is  less  com- 
pletely polarized,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  obtained  by  revolving 
the  lower  plate  are  less  marked.  In  general,  as  wo  increase  the  angle 
of  incidence  from  normal  to  grazing,  the  polarization  increases,  passes 
through  a  maximum  and  then  decreases.  The  angle  at  which  the 
polarization  is  most  complete  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance, 
and  is  known  as  the  polarizing  angle.  Jamin  found  that  only  a  few 
substances  with  a  refiractive  index  of  about  1  46  completely  polarize  the 
reflected  light.  For  all  other  substances  the  polarizing  angle  is  merely 
the  angle  at  which  the  polarization  is  a  maximum. 

The  relation  between  this  angle  and  the  refractive  index  of  the 

substance  was  investigated  by  Brewster,  who  discovered  the  remarkable 

.  law  that  the  index  of  refraction  was   the   tangent  of  the  angle   of 

maximum  polarization.     When  the  light  is  incident  at  this  angle  the 

refracted  ray  makes  an  angle  of  90*  with  the  reflected  ray,  for 

.     sin  i     sin  r 

n  =  tani=        .  = ; 

cos  *     cos  r 

.' .   cos  i  =  sin  r  and   i  +  r  =  90". 
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If  this  law  is  true  the  angle  of  maximum  polarization  will  be  different 
for  the  different  colors  owing  to  dispersion.  In  the  case  of  most 
transparent  media  the  dispersion  is  too  small  to  greatly  affect  the  ancle, 
as  can  be  shown  by  examining  the  image  of  the  sun  reflected  in  a  glass 
plate  through  a  Nicol  prism  so  oriented  as  to  cut  ofl*  most  completelv 
the  reflected  light.  The  image  of  the  sun  appears  uncolored,  whicK 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  angle  of  polarization  was  very  different 
for  diflerent  parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  Nicol  prism,  which  will  be 
presently  descnbed,  takes  the  place  of  the  second  reflector,  having  the 
property  of  completely  cutting  ofl*  light  polarized  in  a  certain  plane,  and 
transmitting  with  greater  or  less  facility  light  polarized  in  all  other 
planes.  In  the  case  of  substances  having  very  high  dispersion,  the 
variation  of  the  angle  with  change  of  wave-length  becomes  very  marked. 
The  organic  compound  nitroso-dimethyl  aniline,  which  has  been 
found  by  the  author  to  have  the  highest  dispersion,  in  the  brighter 

parts  of  the  visible  spectrum,  of  any 
known  substance,  is  admirably  adaptea 
for  the  exhibition  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  dispersion  of  the  angle  of  polariza- 
tion. A  little  of  the  substance  is  fused 
on  a  glass  or  metal  plate,  or  better  in  a 
small  brass  cell  heated  by  steam  (Fig. 
I88a).i 
A  brilliant  source  of  light  of  small 
dimensions — nothing  is  better  than  a  Nernst  lamp — is  arranged  so 
that  its  light  is  reflected  from  the  liquid  surface  at  an  angle  which  can 
be  varied. 

On  examining  the  light  reflected  at  a  fairly  large  angle  with  a  Nicol 
prism,  it  will  be  found  to  vary  from  light  blue  to  deep  violet  and 
purple,  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased,  the  Nicol  being  held  in 
such  a  position  as  to  refuse  transmission  to  the  light  polarized  by 
reflection.  If  a  small  direct-vision  spectroscope  is  placed  behind  the 
Nicol,  a  dark  band  will  be  seen  crossing  the  spectrum,  which  shifts  its 
position  as  the  incidence  angle  varies.  The  center  of  this  dark  band 
evidently  marks  the  wave-length,  for  which  the  angle  of  incidence 
hap])ens  to  be  the  angle  of  maximum  polarization,  or  in  other  words 
the  refractive  index  of  the  substance  for  this  wave-length  is  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  incidence.  In  the  case  of  glass  and  substances  of  low 
dispersion,  the  different  colors  are  polarized  at  nearly  the  same  angle, 
i,e,  very  little  color  effect  is  observed  when  the  reflected  light  is 
examined  with  the  Nicol.  In  these  cases  the  dark  band  is  so  broad 
as  to  occupy  practically  the  entire  visible  spectrum.  In  the  case  of 
a  substance  with  as  high  a  dispersion  as  that  of  the  nitroso,  the 
angle  of  maximum  polarization  is  quite  different  for  the  different 
colors,  consequently  the  Nicol  pi-isni  only  extinguishes  a  portion  of 
the  spectrum  for  a  given  angle  of  incidence.  This  gives  us  a  reflection 
method  of  determinirjg  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance,   for  by 


'  Nitn>8o-l)enzyl  aetliyl  aniline,  which  can  he  obtained  from  tlie  Berlin  Aniliue 
Co.,  is  better  than  the  nitroso-diniethyl  compound,  as  after  fusion  it  remains 
liquid  for  some  hours  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
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determining  the  angle  of  incidence  for  which  the  center  of  the  dark 
band  is  at  a  given  point  in  the  spectrum,  we  have  only  to  look  up  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  in  order  to  get  the  refractive  index  for  the  wave- 
length iifquestion.  The  band  wiU  be  found  to  be  very  sharp  and  quite 
narrow  when  it  occupies  a  position  in  the  green  and  greenish  blue,  but 
on  attempting  to  drive  it  into  the  red,  we  shall  find  that  it  broadens 
and  becomes  much  less  sharply  defined.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  dispersion  is  much  less  in  the  red  and  orange  portion  of 
the  spectrum.  If  the  nitroso  cannot  be  obtained  selenium  plates,  made 
by  pressing  the  molten  substance  between  glass  plates,  which  are  to  be 
separated  by  a  blow  from  a  hammer  when  cold,  can  be  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  dark  band  in  the  spectrum. 

Plane  of  Polarization. — The  plane  of  polarization  is  defined  as. the 
particular  plane  of  incidence  in  which  the  polarized  light  is  most 
copiously  reflected.  Referring  to  Figure  188  we  will  determine  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  reflected  from  the  upper  mirror.  The 
ray  meets  the  lower  mirror  at  the  polarizing  angle,  but  as  the  mirror 
turns  the  plane  of  incidence  changes,  and  the  particular  plane  of 
incidence  which  we  have  when  the '  light  on  the  translucent  screen  is  a 
maximum,  is  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray.  Since  the  mirrors 
are  parallel  (or  turned  through  180"  from  the  parallel  position)  when 
this  occurs,  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  polarized  by  reflection  is 
obviously  the  plane  of  reflection.  In  the  case  of  light  polarized  by 
some  other  method,  we  can  determine  its  plane  of  polarization  by 
reflecting  it  at  the  polarizing  angle  from  a  glass  plate  so  oriented  as  to 
give  maximum  reflection.  The  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  is  then 
the  plane  of  incidence. 

This  definition  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rather  unfortunate, 
for,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  vibrations  of  plane-polarized  light 
are  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this  plane,  and  the  plane  of 
vibration  is  the  one  in  which  we  are  chiefly  interested,  for  it  is  the 
one  in  which  something  is  taking  place.  It  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable if  what  we  now  believe  to  be  the  plane  of  vibration  had  been 
caUed  the  plane  of  polarization,  but  the  definition  was  given  before  any 
very  definite  ideas  were  held  regarding  the  direction  of  the  vibration. 

Ndrrenberg's  Reflecting  Pola^riscope  —The  reflecting  polariscope  of 
Norrenberg  is  a  convenient  and  very  easily  constructed  piece  of 
apparatus  for  the  study  of  polanzed  light.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
base  with  two  vertical  supports  which  carry  the  hinged  polarizing 
mirror  A^,  made  of  plate  glass,  and  the  two  circular  collars  C  and 
Jiy  the  latter  fitted  with  a  glass  plate,  upon  which  the  object  to  be 
examined  is  laid.  The  upper  collar  carries  the  analyzing  mirror,  which 
is  mounted  on  a  revolving  collar  fitting  concentrically  into  the  other. 
This  mirror  is  made  of  plate-glass,  backed  with  black  varnish,  and  is 
hinged  like  the  polarizer.  If  the  upper  collar  is  roughly  graduated, 
the  utility  of  the  apparatus  is  increased,  for  it  may  then  be  used  for 
measuring  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  which  occurs 
when  light  passes  through  certain  substances.  On  the  base  of  the 
instrument,  between  the  two  vertical  supports,  a  small  circular  mirror 
of  silvered  glass  is  cemented.  The  entire  apparatus  am  he  made  of 
wood,  if  facilities  for  metal  turning  are  not  available. 
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A  beam  of  sunlight,  coming  in  a  direction  a'a  Buch  that  it  makes  an 
angle  of  66°  witb  the  vertical,  ia  reflected  from  the  mirror  at  an  id- 
cidence  angle  of  57°,  the  mirror  being  adjugted  at  an  angle  of  33°  with 
the  vertical,  so  that  the  reflected  ray  ia  thrown  down  normally  upon 
the  silvered  reflectoi'.  It  is  then  reflected  back,  and  for  the  most  part 
passes  through  the  mirror  ^^and  theeircular 
glass  table,  falling  upon  the  upper  minor  A^, 
which  is  also  set  at  an  angle  of  33*  with  the 
vertical.  The  upper  mirror  we  shall  call 
the  analyzer,  since  it  is  used  for  the  study 
of  the  light  which  comes  from  the  polariier. 
On  looking  down  into  this  mirror  at  an 
angle  of  66',  we  see  the  reflected  image  of 
the  sun  or  other  source  of  light,  the  in- 
tensity depending  on  the  pontioo  of  the 
revolving  collar,  being  greatest  when  the 
mirrors  are  ])ara]lel  or  turned  through  180' 
with  respect  to  this  position,  and  practically 
Kero  when  the  planes  of  reflection  are  per- 
I  pendicular  to  each  other. 

The  proper  angles  can  be  found  by  making 
small  adjustments  of  the  mirrors  wlien  they 
are  in  the  latter  position,  until  the  reflected 
image  disappears  entirely.  The  instrument 
will  be  found  useful  in  the  study  of  the 
colors  of  thin  crystalline  plates,  and  the 
phenomena  of  circular  and  elliptical  polar 
ization,  which  we  shall  take  up  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

The  polarized   light  from   the  rcfleotor 
passes  through  the  object  under  examina- 
tion once  or  twice,  according  as  it  is  laid 
on   the  glass   table   or   the  silver  mirror; 
I  the  latter  position  is  equivalent  to  doubling  its 
thickness.     On  this  account  the  instrument  is  sometimes  called  the 
Niirrenberg  doublcr. 

Polarization  by  Be&action. — If  wc  examine  the  light  transmitted 
through  a  plute  of  glass  phiccd  at  the  polarizing  angle,  we  shall  find 
that  the  light  is  piutiuUy  prOurized;  i.e.  its  intensity  varies  slightly 
when  e.\aniin(!d  by  means  of  an  analyzer.  Arago  discovered  that  the 
reflected  and  refi-acted  portions  of  the  light  contained  equal  quantities 
of  polarized  light,  and  that  the  planes  of  polarization  were  at  right 
angles. 

The  greater  inteni^ity  of  the  transniitt-ed  light  is  responsible  for 
the  incomplete  I  lesN  r>t'  the  [Kilarization.  If  the  light  transmitted 
through  a  plato  placed  iit  the  ]xilni-izing  angle  is  received  upon  a 
second  plate,  the  unpolarized  portion  sutlers  a  further  resolution  into 
two  jwlarized  conijxinoiits,  one  of  which  is  reflected  out  through  the 
upper  plate  and  the  other  transmitted.  By  increasing  the  number 
of  plates  we  Ciin  incivrtse  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  polarized  light, 
and  consequently  the  completeness  of  the  polarization  of  tko  trsns- 
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mitted  light,  seven  or  eight  being  sufficient  to  give  us  nearly  complete 
polarization  in  the  transmitted,  as  well  as  in  the  reflected  beams. 

A  simple  polariscope  can  be  constructed  on  this  principle,  which 
has  an  advantage  over  the  reflecting  instrument  in  that  it  can  be 
directed  towards  the  source  of  light,  and  requires  no  adjustment. 
The  glass  plates  used  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
loss  of  light  by  absorption.  The  large  sized  rectangular  cover  glasses 
use;d  for  microscopical  preparations  a^e  best  for  the  purpose,  uiough 
the  thin  glass  employed  for  lantern  slides  is  almost  as  good.  The 
plates  should  be  carefullv  cleaned  and  freed  from  dust,  and  mounted 
in  two  piles,  of  eight  plates  each,  in  tubes  of  wood  or  pasteboard 
at  an  angle  of  about  dS*"  with  the  axis  of  the  tube.  It  is  best 
to  determine  the  angle  experimentally,  as  it  varies  slightly  with 
the  nature  of  the  glass.  The  two  piles  of  plates  should  almost 
completely  cut  off  light  when  the  planes  of  incidence  are  at  right ,^ 
angles.  If  this  is  not  the  case  a  few  more  plates  can  be  added. 
Bundles  of  plates  thus  mounted  form  very  fair  substitutes  for  the 
more  expensive  Nicol  prisms,  and  are  well  adapted  to  lantern  experi- 
ments. It  may  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  each  successive  plate  in  the 
pile  would  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  polarized  portion  coming 
through  the  one  next  to  it  by  reflection,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  transmitted  polarized  light  is  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles . 
to  the  plane  of  the  reflected  portion,  and  consequently  is  incapable 
of  reflection.  After  passage  through  a  sufficient  number  of  plates  the 
light  is  completely  polarized,  and  the  addition  of  more  plates  does 
not  decrease  the  intensity  except  by  absorption.  This  is  of  importance 
in  connection  with  the  calculation  of  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection 
from  the  surfaces  of  prism-trains  in  spectroscopes.  Transmission 
through  the  oblique  surfaces  polarizes  the  light,  and  we  must  take 
this  into  account  in  calculating  the  loss  at  each  surface,  the  amount 
reflected  decreasing  as  the  polarization  becomes  more  complete.  After 
])as8agc  through  five  prisms  there  is  practically  no  further  loss  by 
surface  reflection,  and  the  spectrum  is  almost  completely  polarized. 

Law  of  MaluB. — The  law  which  governs  the  decrease  in  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  as  the  upper  mirror  of  the  Norrenberg  polariscope  is 
revolved,  was  formulated  by  Malus.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  *'  When 
a  beam  of  light,  polarized  by  reflection  at  one  plane  surface,  is  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  second,  at  the  polarizing  angle,  the  intensity  of  the  twice 
'reflected  beam  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 
the  two  planes  of  reflection.  The  assumption  was  made  that  the 
incident  vibration,  polarized  in  a  plane  making,  say,  an  angle  6  with  the 
plane  of  incidence,  was  resolved  into  two  components,  one  perpen- 
dicular, the  other  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  former 
being  partially  reflected,  and  the  latter  wholly  transmitted.  This  will 
make  the  reflected  amplitude  a  cos  0,  if  a  is  the  reflected  amplitude 
when  a  =  0,  and  the  intensity  will  be  a-cos'^^,  or  the  maximum 
reflected  intensity  multiplied  by  the  cos-  of  the  angle  between  the 
plane  of  polarization  and  the  plane  of  incidence. 

The  law  of  Malus  is  therefore  simply  a  statement  of  the  resolution 
of  a  vibration  into  two  rectangular  components,  the  direction  of  the 
vibration  being  considered  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 
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It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  behavior  of  vibrations 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the 

plane,  when  they  meet  a  reflecting 
surface  at  the  polarizing  angle.  K 
the  light  is  so  polarized  that  the  vibra- 
tions are  perpendicular  to  the  incid- 
ence plane,  i.e.  parallel  to  the  reflecting 
surface,  a  portion  of  the  energy  will 
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be  reflected,  and  a  much  larser  part 
transmitted,  the  directions  oi  the  vi- 
brations remaining  parallel  to  the 
incident  vibration  (Fig.  190,  a).  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  direction  of 
vibration  is  parallel  to  the  incidence 
plane,  practically  no  energy  is  re- 
flected, the  light  being  refracted  with- 
out loss  of  intensity  (Fig.  190,6).  If  now  the  vibration  takes  place  in 
a  direction  making,  say,  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  plane  of  incidence, 
it  will  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  parallel  to  the  reflecting 
surface  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Let  A  BCD  (Fig.  191)  represent  a  portion  of  the  wave-front  of  the 
incident  beam,  which  is  coming  towanls  us,  the  direction  of  vibration 
being  AC.  We  have  resolution 
into  the  components  AB  parallel 
to  the  incidence  plane,  and  Al) 
parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface. 
The  former  is  wholly  transmitted 
(A'B')y  the  latter  }>art  reflected  and 
part  transmitted  (A'V).  The  re- 
flected light  is  therefore  polarized 
with  its  vibration  parallel  to  the 
surface,  since  only  this  component 
is  reflected;  the  refracted  light  is 
made  up  of  the  completely  trans- 
mitted component  A'B\  and  the 
partially  transmitted  component 
A'ly,  their  resultant  being  A'C\  a 
polarized  vibration,  rotated  counter 
clock-wise  with  respect  to  the  in- 
cident vibration  AC.     If  now  the 

resultant  A'C  be  received  on  a  second  reflecting  surface,  the  same 
resolution  will  take  place,  and  there  will  be  a  further  rotation  of  the 
plane.  The  efl'ect  of  a  pile  of  plates  will  therefore  be  to  bring  the 
plane  of  vibration  of  the  transmitted  light  into  coincidence  with 
the  plane  of  incidence,  since  A'B'  is  transmitted  each  time  without 
loss,  while  -77/  is  reduced  in  intensity  by  the  partial  reflection. 
This  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  clearly  the  result  of  the 
reduction  in  the  intensity  of  one  of  the  rectangular  components,  and 
may  be  shown  best  by  means  of  a  pair  of  Nicol  prisms,  so  oriented  as  to 
refuse  transmission.  If  a  glass  plate,  or  ))etter,  a  pile  of  three  plates, 
be  placed  between  the  prisms  at  the  polarizing  angle  and  so  oriented 
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that  tlie  plane  ot"  incidoiicc  is  inrlincd  at  10  to  the  principal  planes 
of  the  Nicole,  there  will  l)e  a  partial  restitution  of  light,  and  the 
analyzing  Nicol  will  have  to  be  turned  counter  clock- wise  to  produce 
complete  extinction. 

It  is  clear  now  why  the  transmitted  light  is  only  partially  polarized, 
when  a  ray  is  refracted  at  a  single  surface,  and  completely  polarized 
by  refraction  at  a  large  number  of  parallel  surfaces.  We  may  con- 
sider ordinary  light  as  consisting  of  vibrations  polarized  in  all  possible 
planes.  Each  vibration  is  therefore  transmitted  with  a  slight  rotation 
towards  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  light  will  not  diflfer  greatly  in 
its  properties  from  ordinary  light.  By  every  succeeding  surface  there 
is  a  further  rotation,  and  eventually  all  are  brought  into  the  plane  of 
incidence  and  the  transmitted  light  is  plane-polarized.  If  the  vibrations 
of  the  incident  light  be  represented 
by  A  (Fig.  192),  the  effect  of  suc- 
cessive refractions  may  be  repre-  .^s^^  ^^  ^  f 
sented  by  the  succeeding  diagrams  ^-Yf^  ^^  JL  A 
B,   C,  D,  E,  the  transmitted    light        ^\         b  c  o        e 

being   plane-polarized   in   the  latter 
case.     As  we  shall  see  in  a  subse-  ^'^'  ^^^' 

quent  chapter,  the  probable  condition 

in  ordinary  light  can  be  more  nearly  represented  by  considering  it 
plane-polarized  light,  the  plane  of  polarization  changing  with  great 
rapidity.  This  conception  will  not  alter  the  above  representation  when 
the  condition  present  during  a  finite  time  is  under  consideration.  The 
foregoing  elementary  treatment  of  polarization  by  reflection  will  suffice 
for  the  present.  The  theoretical  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  other 
methods  by  which  polarized  vibrations  can  be  obtained. 

Polarization  by  Double  Refraction. — The  double  refraction  of  light 
by  crystals  of  Iceland  spar  was  first  noticed  by  Erasmus  Bartholinus, 
and  subsequently  more  completely  investigated  by  Huygens.  It 
occurs  whenever  light  enters  the  crystal  in  a  direction  not  parallel 
to  the  optic  axis,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  incident  vibration  is 
decomposed  into  two  mutually  perpendicular  components  which  travel 
through  the  crystal  with  different  velocities.  One  of  the  two  rays 
obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction  and  is  called  the  ordinary  ray, 
while  the  other  behaves  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  and  is  called  the 
extraordinary  ray,  for  it  is  bent  away  from  the  normal  even  at  pet-pen- 
dicular  incidence.  At  first  sight  this  appears  impossible,  for  even  if  the 
two  rays  have  different  velocities  th.ere  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  change  of  direction  for  normal  incidence.  As  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  chapter  on  Double  Refraction,  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  wave-front  of  the  extraordinary  disturbance  is  not  spherical 
but  ellipsoidal.  For  the  present,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
this  question,  and  merely  consider  the  crystal  as  a  means  of  resolving 
ordinary  light  into  two  polarized  beams.  One  of  these  may  be  cut  off 
by  any  suitable  device,  leaving  us  plane-polarized  light.  Crystals  of 
tourmaline  have  the  remarkable  property  of  absorbing  the  ordinary 
ray  and  transmitting  the  extraordinary,  consequently  a  thin  section  of 
a  crystal  transmits  only  polarized  light,  and  may  l)e  used  either  as  a 
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polarizer  or  analyzer.  The  sections  are  cut  panllel  to  the  optic  axiB, 
and  when  super{>osed  wiih  their  axes  parallel  transmit  lif;ht  quite 
freely.  If  ooe  is  rotated  through  a  right  angle,  the  oombiiiation 
becomeB  opaque,  since  the  polarized  vibrations  transmitted  by  one  are 
absorbed  by  the  other.  The  toiirmalino  polariscope  is  a  very  simple 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  crystal  sections  mounted  in  a  pair 
of  wire  tongs  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  them  can  be  rotated  in  front 
of  the  other.  The  object  to  be  examined,  for  example,  a  mica  or 
selenite  iilm,  is  placed  between  the  two  tourmalines,  and  the  instru- 
ment directed  towards  a  bright  light;  owing  to  the  deep  color  of 
the  tourmaline  crystals,  this  form  of  polarizer  and  analyzer  is  very 
inferior  to  the  Nicol  prism,  which  only  cuts  down  the  intensity  of  the 
original  light  one  half. 

The  Nicol  Prisma — Iceland  spar,  on  account  of  the  large  size  in 
which  the  crystals  occur,  and  their  great  transparency,  is  especially 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  polarizing  prisms.  Since 
both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  transmitted 
with  equal  facility,  it  becomes  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
one  or  the  other  by  some  optical  contrivance.  The  method 
employed  by  Nicol  was  to  stop  the  ordinary  ray  within  the 
crystal  by  total  reflection.  A  rhomb  of  spar  is  cut  in  two 
along  a  plane,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  193,  and  the  two  halves 
cemented  together  with  Canada  balsam,  the  two  oblique 
surfaces  having  first  been  polished.  The  refractive  index 
of  the  balsam  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  spar 
for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  and  the  former 
meeting  the  balsam  film  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical 
angle  is  totally  reflected  to  one  side  and  absorbed  by  a 
coating  of  black  paint. 
I  The  prism  therefore  only  transmits  the  extraordiaary 

Feci  193  ™y'  ^'''"^  i^  plane -polarized,  the  direction  of  the  vibration 
being  parallel  to  the  short  diagonal  of  the  prism,  i,e.  per- 
pendicular to  the  balsam  surface.  In  some  prisms  it  is  impoasible 
to  tell  by  mere  inspection  in  which  direction  the  emergent  light 
vibrates,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  crystal  has  been  cut.  It  is 
always  possible,  however,  to  determine  in  a  moment  the  direction 
in  question.  We  have  only  to  reflect  ordinary  light  from  a  glass 
surface  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  polarizing  angle  and  examine  it 
through  our  prism,  holding  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  transmitted 
light  has  its  maximum  intensity.  The  vibrations  of  the  light  are 
parallel  to  the  glass  surface,  consequently  the  diagonal  of  the  prism 
which  is  parallel  to  this  surface  is  the  direction  in  which  the  trans- 
mitted light  vibrates.  If  any  ditticulty  is  experienced  in  fixing  in  the 
mind  the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  case  of  reflected  and  transmitted 
light,  the  following  analogy  may  prove  useful.  If  a  cylindrical  wooden 
rod  is  thrown  in  an  oblique  direction  an<l  with  great  force  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  it  will  bourice  olT  if  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  rod 
being  supposed  to  move  in  a  direction  peqiendicular  to  its  length. 
If,  however,  the  rod  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the  lower  end  will 
enter  the  water  first  and  the  rod  "cut  down  "  into  the  fluid,  wiUiout 
suffering  reflection.    Consider  our  polarized  vibrations  as  parallel  to 
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the  rod,  and  we  have  the  optical  analogy,  which  is  only  of  use, 
however,  in  enabling  us  to  remember  the  direction  of  the  vibration  in 
the  reflected  and  remicted  components. 

The  Nicol  prism  is  sometimes  made  with  end  surfaces  perpendicular 
to  the  axis.  This  necessitates  a  more  oblique  section,  and  consequently 
a  greater  length  in  proportion  to  the  width,  the  ratio  being  nearly  4:1. 
The  Foucault  prism  is  similar  to  the  Nicol,  except  that  the  balsam 
film  is  replaced  with  an  air  film.  This  device  reduces  the  ratio  of 
length  to  width  to  1*5  : 1,  but  the  prism  is  less  efficient  than  the  Nicol 
owing  to  multiple  reflections  in  the  air  film. 

Aiignlar  Aperture  of  Polarizing  Prisms. — Since  many  experiments 
require  the  passage  of  a  convergent  or  divergent  beam  through  the 
prism,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  consider  the  maximum  angular  aperture 
of  the  prism,  or  maximum  divergence  which  a  cone  of  rays  may  have, 
and  still  be  completely  polarized  by  passage  through  a  prism  of  given 
type.  If  the  divergence  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  of  the  ordinary  rays  will  not  suffer  total  reflection.  The  type  of 
prism  originally  designed  by  Nicol,  was  made  by  grinding  down  and 
polishing  the  ends  of  the  rhomb,  by  an  amount  suf^cient  to  reduce  the 
angle  between  the  end  surfaces  and  the  sides  from  72"  to  68*,  and  make 
the  section  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  end  surfaces  and  the  plane 
containing  the  optic  axis  and  long  axis  of  the  crystal.  The  angular 
aperture  of  a  prism  of  this  type  is  about  30",  while  that  of  the 
Foucault  prism  is  only  8*.  A  prism  was  devised  by  S.  P.  Thompson  ^ 
in  which  the  optic  axis  was  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
prispi,  which  had  an  aperture  of  39°.  Glazebrook^  constructed  one 
along  similar  lines,  but  with  end  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  long 
axis. 

The  question  of  the  best  construction  for  a  prism  with  large  aperture 
and  end  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  was  investigated  by 
Feussner,^  who  found  that  the  optic  axis  should  be  perpendicular  to  the 
section,  and  the  refractive  index  of  the  cementing  film  the  same  as  that 
of  the  crystal  for  the  extraordinary  ray.  Such  a  prism  has  an  aperture 
of  42'  and  a  ratio  of  length  to  width  of  4:1. 

In  another  and  quite  difl*erent  type  of  polarizing  prism,  the  doubly 
refracting  substance  acts  as  the  rarer  medium,  the  extraordinary  ray 
being  totally  reflected  from  a  thin  plate  of  Iceland  spar  immersed  in  a 
liquid  of  higher  refractive  index.  The  first  prism  constructed  on  this 
principle  was  made  by  Jamin,  who  immersed  a  thin  plate  of  spar  in 
a  glass  trough  filled  with  carbon  bisulphide.  Zenker  improved  the 
device  by  substituting  prisms  of  flint  glass  for  the  liquid,  while 
Feussner  suggested  the  use  of  a  plate  of  sodium  saltpetre  instead  of 
Iceland  spar,  on  account  of  the  greater  difi*erence  between  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  refractive  index.  Such  a  prism  would  have  an 
aperture  of  56*. 

Detection  of  Polarized  Light. — If  the  amount  of  polarized  light 
present  in  a  beam  is  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  slight  changes  in 


^PhU,  Mag.,  5,  12,  p.  349,  1881. 
^Phil,  Mag.,  6,  15,  p.  352,  1883. 
*ZeU9eKfur  Instr.,  4,  p.  41,  1884. 
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intensity  produced  by  passing  it  through  a  slowly  revolving  Nicol, 
some  more  delicate  method  must  be  adopted. 

The  Nicol  used  alone  will  not  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  less 
than  about  20%  of  polarization,  consequently  in  cases  where  the 
polarization  is  not  considerable  (the  solar  corona  for  example),  we  can- 
not rely  upon  its  testimony.  By  the  use  of  the  so-called  "  bi-quartz," 
which  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  Rotatorv  Polarization,  the  presence 
of  5  or  10  %  of  polarization  may  be  detectoa  by  the  slight  coloration  of 
the  two  segments  of  the  plate  when  it  is  placed  in  front  of  a  Nicol  and 
directed  towards  the  light.^ 

Savart's  plate  and  Babinet's  compensator  are  still  more  sensitive 
detectors  of  small  amounts  of  polarization,  and  are  generally  employed 
in  the  study  of  the  polarization  of  the  sun's  corona  during  total 
eclipses.  The  presence  of  polarized  light  is  shown  by  a  system  of 
colored  fringes  which  appear  when  the  plate  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bi-quartz.  Savart's  plate  is  made  by  cutting  a  plane-parallel 
plate  from  a  quartz  crystal  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  optic  axis.  The 
plate  is  then  cut  into  two  halves,  which  are  mounted  the  one  above 
the  other,  but  rotated  through  90*  vdth  respect  to  each  other.  The 
sensitiveness  is  at  a  maximum,  i.e.  the  fringes  are  most  distinct  when 
the  direction  of  the  polarized  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the  fringes, 
the  instrument  then  being  capable  of  showing  the  presence  of  1  %  of 
polarization. 

Determination  of  the  Percentage  of  Polarized  Light. — In  the  case  of 
light  partially  polarized  it  is  often  of  importance  to  determine  the 
percentage  polarized.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways. 
A  method  frequently  used  in  studying  the  polarization  of  the  corona 
consists  in  compensating  the  polarization  by  means  of  one  or  more 
inclined  glass  plates.  This  method  has  been  referred  to  in  the  last 
section  (Naval  Obs.  Report).  A  method  devised  by  Cornu  is,  however, 
better  adapted  to  accurate  work  in  the  laboratory. 

A  screen  perforated  with  a  rectangular  opening  measuring  about 
2x4  mms.  is  placed  in  front  of  the  source  of  light,  and  a  double  image 
prism  oriented  in  such  an  azimuth  that  one  of  its  planes  of  vibration 
is  parallel  to  the  polarized  vibration  which  is  to  be  measured.  It 
frequently  happens  that  we  know  the  position  of  this  plane  beforehand; 
for  example,  if  we  are  studying  light  reflected  from  transparent  media, 
we  know  that  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarized  portion  of  the 
reflected  light  is  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface.  The  screen  and 
prism  are  to  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  two  images  of 
the  aperture  just  touch  one  another.  One  of  these  images  will  be 
found  to  he  brighter  than  the  other,  since  all  of  the  polanzed  light  is 
present  in  it.  while  the  unpolarized  light  is  divided  equally  between 
the  two.  We  now  compensate  the  intensities  by  means  of  a  Nicol 
prism  mounted  on  a  graduated  circle. 

In  Fig.  194,  let  AB  be  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarized  portion 
of  the  light.     Then  the  right-hand  image  of  the  aperture  will  be  the 

^  An  excellent  account  of  various  methods  of  detecting  polarized  light  uid 
measuring  the  percentage  will  be  found  in  the  **  Report  of  the  U.Sk  NavaJTObs.  of 
the  Total  Eclipse  of  July  29,  1878." 
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brighter,  if  the  plant's  of  vibration  ot"  the  (loul»le  inia;^^e  are  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows  a  and  />.  Let  a  and  />  equal  the  amplitudes  of  the 
vibrations,  a^  and  //^  the  intensities.  The  proportion  of  polarized  light 
will  then  be  given  by 

^"a^  +  b^' 

Call  to  the  angle  between  the  transmission  plane  (short-diagonal)  of 
the  Nicol  and  the  plane  of  the  vibration  o.  Then  the 
intensities  of  the  two  images  seen  through  the  Nicol 
will,  by  the  law  of  Malus,  be  a^  cos^  to  and  b^  sin^  w.  If 
we  orient  the  Nicol  so  that  equality  is  established,  we 
can  equate  these  two  quantities 

«      o       to  •  Q  a^    sin^w 

a*  cos*  01  =  6^  sin^  (0  or   —  =  — 5—. 

6*     cos*  CO 


The  proportion  of  polarization  is  given  by 


Fio.  194. 


P 


a^-h^    sin^  (II  -  cos^  w        cos*  w  -  sin*  w 


rt*  +  6*     sin*  «  4-  cos*  (0 


1 


-  cos  2(o. 


It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  2(o  will  be  over  90°,  since  w  =  45'  when 
a  and  b  are  originally  equal,  ue,  when  the  light  contains  no  traces  of 
polarization.  Ifthe  plane  of  partial  polarization  is  not  known,  we  may 
take  a  reading  with  the  double  image  prism  in  any  position,  and  then 
rotate  the  whole  instrument  through  90**  and  take  a  second  reading. 
The  proportion  of  polarized  light  will  then  be  given  by 

jt?  =  sin(oi2-«j). 

The  Eye  as  an  Analyzer :  Haidinger's  Brush. — The  polarization  of 
light  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  eye  alone.  If  we  look  through 
a  Nicol  prism  at  a  white  cloud,  and  slowly  revolve  the  prism,  a  faint 
blue  and  yellow  double  brush  appears  at  the  point  upon  which  the  eye 
is  fixed,  which  revolves  with  the  prism.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  it  at  the 
first  attempt,  but  once  noticed,  it  is  easily  recognized  on  subsequent 
occasions.  It  consists  of  four  quadrants,  colored  blue  and  yellow 
alternately,  and  is  usually  very  faint.  Various  explanations  of  the 
phenomena  have  been  given,  most  of  them  based  on  the  laminary 
structure  of  the  lens  of  the  eye.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  the 
center  of  the  brush  ought  to  appear  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  point 
observed,  since  the  point  on  the  retina  which  receives  the  image  ot*  the 
point  upon  which  the  eye  is  fixed  lies  to  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  eye. 
This  fact  led  Helmholtz  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in 
the  structure  of  the  "  yellow  sj)ot "  of  the  retina,  which  is  the  point  of 
the  retina  alluded  to  above.  He  found  that  the  brush  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  yellow  elements  of  the  spot  were  doubly  refracting,  and 
that  the  extraordinary  rays  of  blue  color  were  more  strongly  absorbed 
than  the  ordinary  rays.  For  a  more  complete  treatment  of  the  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Helmholtz's  Phf/siological  Optics. 

Polaxization  by  Oblique  Emission. — Arago  found  that  the  light 
emitted  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  white  hot  surface  of  a  solid 
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or  liquid,  was  partially  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  emission,  i.e.  it  resembled  light  refracted  at  an  oblique  surface. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  emitted  light  comes  not  only  from 
the  surface  molecules,  but  also  from  those  lying  below  the  surfiEice,  and 
that  the  polarization  is  due  to  the  refraction  of  this  light  when  it 
emerges  into  the  air.  The  light  from  an  incandescent  gas  is  never 
polarized,  owing  doubtless  to  the  low  refractive  index. 

The  state  of  polarization  of  the  light  coming  from  an  oblique  soiface 
of  a  body,  gives  us  a  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  the  light  and  the  state  of 
the  body.  The  light  of  the  moon,  for  example,  is  partially  polarized 
in  a  plane  passing  through  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  which  shows  us 
that  the  moon  shines  by  reflected  light. 

If  it  shone  by  emission  the  light  would  be  polarised  slightly  in  the 
opposite  plane.  The  absence  of  polarization  in  the  light  coming  from 
near  the  edge  of  the  sun,  led  Arago  to  infer  that  it  was  emitted  by  an 
incandescent  gas. 

Stationary  Polarized  Waves. — Wiener  found  in  repeatins;  his  ex- 
periments (page  146)  with  plane  polarized  light,  that  if  the  Tight  was 
incident  at  an  angle  of  45**  the  effects  of  stationary  waves  were 
only  obtained  when  the  plane  of  polarization  was  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  incidence.  Stationary  waves  can  only  be  formed  when  the  effective 
vector  in  the  reflected  disturbance  is  parallel  to  the  vector  of  the 
incident  light,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  vector  which  is  effective 
in  producing  photographic  action  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
polarization.  The  same  was  found  to  hold  true  for  fluorescence  action. 
Wiener  having  already  determined  that  a  node  of  the  stationary  wave 
system  occurred  at  the  reflecting  surface,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  experiments  with  oblique  light  was  that  the  electric  vector  was 
the  one  concerned  in  photographic  and  fluorescent  action,  and  that 
it  was  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  This  will  be  made 
clearer  in  the  chapter  on  the  Theory  of  Reflection. 

Landolt's  Fringe.— If  a  brilliant  source  of  light  is  viewed  through 
a  pair  of  Nicol  prisms,  so  oriented  that  their  principal  planes  are  at 


Fig.  195. 

right  angles,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  field  does  not  become 
absolutely  dark  when  exact  adjustment  is  reached,  but  that  the 
darkened  field  is  crossed  by  a  back  fringe  which  changes  its  position 
if  either  prism  is  rotated  ever  so  slightly.  This  fringe,  which  was  first 
noticed  by  Landolt,  was  explained  by  Lippich^  who  showed    that  it 

»F.  Lippicli,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.,  III.,  Bd.  Ixxxv.,  p.  268,  1882. 
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was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  field  were  not  strictly  parallel,  a  circumstance  resulting 
from  the  varying  obliquity  of  the  rays.  Lippich  showed  further  that 
in  the  case  of  polarizing  prisms  with  end  faces  perpendicular  to  the 
prism  axis,  the  direction  of  vibration  was  represented  by  a  system  of 
converging  lines  which  met  in  a  point  outside  of  the  prism,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  195a.  Complete  darkness  will  occur  with  crossed  Nicols  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  field  where  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  two 
prisms  are  perpendicular.  If  we  draw  two  fields  similar  to  the  one 
represented  by  a,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  shall  find  that  the 
small  areas  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  converging  lines  are 
in  general  diamond  shaped,  but  that  they  are  approximately  rect- 
angular along  a  curved  line  represented  by  the  dark  band  in  Fig. 
1956.  This  is  the  region  where  the  directions  of  vibration  are  strictly 
perpendicular,  and  it  in  consequence  appe^irs  black.  A  slight  rota- 
tion of  either  field  will  obviously  change  the  position  of  this  locus, 
the  squares  becoming  diamond  shaped,  and  the  adjacent  diamonds 
straightening  out  into  squares.  Rotation  of  one  of  the  prisms  through 
180°  will  be  found  to  give  a  locus  of  squares  perpendicular  to  the  one 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  since  the  fringe  moves  broadside  across  the 
field,  the  directions  of  motion  in  the  two  cases  are  perpendicular. 

Lippich  made  use  of  the  fringe  in  the  construction  of  a  polarimeter, 
in  which  the  position  of  the  fringe  was  determined  with  reference  to  a 
pair  of  cross-hairs.  It  was  possible  in  this  way  to  set  the  analyzing 
Nicol  with  an  error  not  exceeding  two  or  three  seconds  of  arc. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DOUBLE  KEFRACTION. 

We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Polarization,  that  crystals  of  Iceland 
spar  have  the  property  of  dividing  a  ray  of  light  into  two  plane 
polarized  rays,  the  directions  of  polarization  being  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  study  in  detail  the 
propagation  of  light  in  crystalline  media,  and  the  laws  which  govern  it. 
The  division  of  a  ray  of  light  by  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  or  double 
refraction,  was  observed  in  1669  by  Erasmus  Barthohnus,  and  the 
polarization  of  the  two  rays  was  subsequently  discovered  by  Huygens, 
though  he  was  unable  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  since  at  the  time 
light  was  supposed  to  consist  of  waves  in  which  the  displacement  was 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  propagation.  It  was  not  until  Young  and 
Fresnel  introduced  the  idea  of  transverse  waves  that  the  true  nature  of 
polarization  was  understood.  Double  refraction  can  be  easily  observed 
by  laying  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  over  an  ink  dot  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Two  images  are  seen  which  can  be  quenched  in  succession  by  the 
rotation  of  a  pile  of  glass  plates  held  at  the  polarizing  angle.  On 
revolving  the  crystal  of  spar,  one  of  the  images  is  seen  to  remain 
stationary,  while  the  other  revolves  around  it.     The  distance  between 

the  two  images  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the 

T  eye,  showing  that  the   rays  of  light,  after  refraction 

through  the  crystal,  emerge  parallel  to  one  another,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  1 96.    At  first  sight  it  may  appear  strange 

that  rays  of  light,  incident  normally  upon  the  refiacUng 

surface,  should  be  deviated  away  from  the  normal,  since 

we  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  associate  the  bending 

t  j  due  to  refraction  with  oblique  incidence,  the  light-waves 

T  turning  through   an   angle  as  they  enter  the  denser 

medium.      We  shall  see  presently,  however,  that  the 

Fig.  196.       phenomenon  is  easily  explained  by  Huygens's  principle, 

when  applied  to  the  peculiar  type  of  waves  which  we  have  in  doubly 

refracting  media. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal 
and  tetragonal  system  one  of  the  rays  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of 
refraction,  i.e.  the  refracted  ray  lies  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle   of  refraction.     This   ray   is   called  the  ordinary   ray; 
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the  other  ray  in  general  conforms  to  neither  of  these  two  laws,  though 
in  certain  cases  it  may  conform  to  one  or  to  both  of  them.  This  ray 
is  called  the  extraordinary  ray.  In  the  case  of  all  other  crystals  except 
those  of  the  cubic  system,  neither  of  the  two  refracted  rays  conforms 
of  necessity  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction.  Crystals  belonging 
to  the  cubic  system  do  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction, 
the  light  being  propagated  as  in  isotropic  media. 

Physical  ^Eplajiation  of  Doable  Befiraction. — On  the  elastic  solid 
theory  we  can  explain  double  refraction  in  crystalline  media  by 
assuming  that  there  are  three  directions  called  axes  of  elasticity,  which 
have  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  two  planes  of  vibration  of 
Blackburn's  pendulum,  which  consists  of  a  weight  suspended  by 
strings  as  shown  in  Fig.  197a.  If  the  weight  is  displaced  either  in,  or 
perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  the  paper  it  will  oscillate  in  a  straight 
line,  the  period  being  greater  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to  this  plane 
than  for  those  parallel  to  it.  If,  however,  it  is  displaced  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  force  acting  upon  it  will  no  longer 
be  directed  towards  the  position  of  equilibrium, 
and  the  weight  will  move  in  a  curved  orbit.  In 
the  case  of  crystals  a  particle  displaced  parallel  to 
any  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  will  be  acted 
upon  by  a  force  directed  towards  the  equilibrium 
position,  and  the  vibration  will  be  plane-polarized. 
If  displaced  in  any  other  direction  and  released,  it 
does  not  return  to  its  original  position,  but  moves 
in  a  curved  path  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of 
the  pendulum.  We  require  an  explanation  of  the  splitting  of  a  beam 
of  light  into  two  polarized  components,  and  for  their  unequal  velocities 
of  propagation.  The  vibrations  of  a  cylindrical  rod  form  a  useful 
analogy.  In  this  case  the  elasticity  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  and 
traverse  vibrations  in  all  planes  are  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity. 
Suppose  the  rod  to  be  struck  in  a  very  brief  time  in  every  possible 
direction,  then  each  particle  will  move  in  an  orbit  which  is  the 
resultant  of  all  these  impulses.  The  waves  transmitted  along  the  rod 
in  this  case  are  analogous  to  the  waves  of  light  in  isotropic  media. 
Consider  now  that  the  rod  has  an  elliptical  cross  section  (Fig.  1976). 
The  elasticity  is  now  not  the  same  in  all  directions,  being  greatest 
in  the  plane  of  the  major  axis,  and  least  in  the  plane  of  the  minor. 
Wave- motion  will  traverse  it  with  greater  velocity  if  the  direction 
of  vibration  is  parallel  to  the  longer  diameter,  than  if  the  direction 
is  perpendicular.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  transmit  vibrations  making 
an  an^le  with  the  axes  of  the  elliptical  cross  section,  by  striking  the 
end  of  the  rod  in  a  direction  other  than  that  parallel  or  perpendicular  to 
the  major  axis,  the  vibration  will  be  decomposed  into  two  components 
which  travel  along  the  rod  with  diflferent  velocities.  The  rod  in  other 
words  is  incapable  of  transmitting  vibrations  which  make  an  angle 
with  the  axes. 

We  have  in  doubly  refracting  media  a  somewhat  similar  condition, 
the  elasticity  being  different  in  different  directions.  Luminous 
vibrations  will  be  decomposed  into  two  polarized  components  which 
traverse  the  crystal  with  different  velocities. 
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Wave-SnrfjEUM  in  Uniazal  Crystals.  —  The  &ct  was  established  by 
Huygens  that,  in  isotropic  media,  the  form  of  the  wave^urface  was 
spherical,  and  as  one  of  the  rays  in  Iceland  spar  was  found  to  obey 
the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction,  he  assumed  that  the  corresponding 
wave  was  a  sphere.  In  the  case  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  which  does 
not  obey  such  simple  laws,  he  made  the  assumption  that  the  wave- 
surface  was  a  spheroid,  i.e.  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  The  velocity  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  in  any  direction  is  therefore  given  by  the 
following  construction :  '^  Let  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  be  described 
around  the  optic  axis,  having  its  centre  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and 
let  the  greater  axis  of  the  generating  ellipse  be  to  the  lesser,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  greater  to  the  lesser  index  of  refraction.  Then  the  velocity 
of  any  ray  will  be  represented  by  the  radius  vector  of  the  ellipsoid 
which  coincides  with  it  in  direction." 

The  optic  axis  may  be  defined  as  the  direction  in  the  crystal  in 
which  a  ray  of  light  may  be  propagated  without  double  refraction. 
The  law  just  given  was  found  to  apply  to  Iceland  spar  and  many  other 
crystals,  but  in  all  of  these  there  was  but  a  single  optic  axis.  Brewster, 
however,  discovered  that  in  mahy  crystals  there  were  two  directions 
in  which  light  could  be  propagated  without  double  refraction.  Such 
crystals  are  termed  bi-axal,  and  the  law  of  Huygens  was  found  not  to 
apply  in  these  cases.  Fresnel  then  established  a  theory  which  not 
only  conformed  to  all  of  the  known  facts,  but  made  possible  predictions 
which  were  afterwards  verified  by  experiment.  This  theory  we  shall 
take  up  a  little  later. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Huygens  the  wave-surfisMse  in  uniazal 
crystals  consists  of  two  sheets,  one  a  sphere,  the  other  a  spheroid,  which 
touch  each  other  at  two  points.  The  direction  of  the  line  joining  these 
points  of  contact  is  called  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal.  This  concep- 
tion applies,  however,  only  to  uniaxal  crystals.  In  the  case  of  Icelaiul 
spar  and  all  so-called  negative  crystals,  the  sphere  lies  within  the 
spheroid.  In  such  crystals  the  angle  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ray.  In  the  case  of  quartz  and 
other  positive  crystals,  the  spheroid  lies  within  the  sphere,  and  the 
angle  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  less  than  that  of  the 
ordinary.  This  will  be  clearer  when  we  come  to  the  construction  of 
the  refracted  ray. 

Huygens's  Constmction. — Suppose  a  luminous  disturbance  to  start 
within  a  uniaxal  crystal.  The  wave  will  spread  out  in  two  sheets,  a 
sphere  and  a  spheroid,  which  touch  each  other  at  two  points.  In  Uie 
•direction  of  the  line  joining  these  two  points  both  waves  travel  with 
the  same  velocity.  If  we  apply  Huygens's  construction  to  crystalline 
refraction,  giving  to  the  secondary  wavelets,  which  originate  on  the 
refracting  surface,  the  forms  of  spheres  and  ellipsoids,  we  can  account 
for,  and  calculate  the  position  of  the  two  refracted  rays.  In  all  other 
•directions  the  velocities  will  be  unequal  and  we  shall  have  a  division  of 
the  ray,  as  may  be  seen  by  Huygens's  construction.  Consider  a  wave- 
front  AB  incident  in  an  oblique  direction  upon  the  surfoce  of  a 
uniaxal  crystal  (Fig.  198).  The  direction  of  the  optic  axis  is  represented 
by  the  dotted  line.  The  point  A  becomes  the  center  of  two  secondary 
wavelets  which  are  propagated  with  different  velocities.    Making  use  of 
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the  same  construction  which  we  applied  in  the  case  of  isotropic  media 
{see  Chapter  IV.),  we  draw  tangent  planes  from  the  point  C  to  the  two 
wave-suifaces ;  the  directions  of  the  refracted  rays  are  given  by  joining 
the  point  A  with  the  points  of  tangency.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
wave  the  refracted  ray  lies  in  the 
plane  of  incidence.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  extraordinary  ray,  ^o- 
mdtd  the  opiie  axis  lies  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  If,  however,  the  optic  axis 
is  not  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  the 
point  of  tangency  for  the  extraor- 
dinary wave  will  lie  above  or  below 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  the  re- 
fracted ray  will  no  longer  be  in  the 
plane  of  incidence.  In  the  latter 
case  neither  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  refraction  is  obeyed,  for  the  sine  relation  only  holds  when  the 
section  of  the  secondary  wave  is  circular.  If  the  optic  axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  section  of  the  spheroid  is 
equatorial  and  therefore  circular,  the  extraordinary  refracted  ray  in 
this  case  lying  in  the  plane  of  incidence  and  obeying  the  sine  law. 
The  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  in  this 
case,  is  termed  the  extraordinary  index  of  refraction. 

We  will  next  consider  the  case  in  which  rays  of  light  are  incident 
in  a  normal  direction  upon  the  crystal.  As  we  have  seen,  double 
refraction  occurs  in  this  case,  one  of  the  rays  passing  straight  through, 
while  the  other  is  deflected  away  from  the  normal.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  apply  in  this  case  the  simple  explanation  of  refraction  which 
assumes  successive  portions  of  the  wave-front  retarded  upon  entrance 
into  the  refiucting  medium.  For  the  wave-fronts  originally  parallel  to 
the  surface  must  remain  so  after  refraction.  What  we  have  actually, 
if  our  original  waves  be  plane,  are  two  plane-waves  travelling  through 
the  crystal  with  unequal  velocities  but  parallel  always  to  the  surface. 
The  deflection  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  obvious  if  we  apply  Huygens's 

construction  to  the  present  case. 
Assume  that  the  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  crystal  become 
simultaneously  the  centers  of 
ellipsoidal  wavelets  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  199.  If  the  incident 
wave-front  is  limited  to  the  region 
A  By  the  refracted  wave-front  will 
be  the  tangent  plane  of  the 
ellipsoidal  wavelets,  and  the  re- 
fracted rays  will  be  the  lines  AA\ 
BB\  What  actually  happened 
may  be  described  as  follows :  The 
refracted  wave -front  travels  in  the 
medium  in  a  direction  normal  to  its  surface,  but  any  limited  portion 
of  it  bears  away  constantly  to  one  side,  and  the  ray  is  defined 
.as    the   direction    in    which    a    limited    portion    of    the    wave-front 
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travels.  We  see  in  this  case  that  the  ray  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  wave-front,  which  is,  in  general,  the  case  in  doubly  refracting 
media. 

Veriflcation  of  Huygens's  Construction. — The  assumptions  made  by 
Huygens  regarding  the  form  of  the  wave-surfaces  in  uniaxai  crystals 
were  speedily  verified  by  experiment.  That  the  ordinary  wave-front 
is  a  sphere,  was  shown  by  constructing  a  prism  formed  of  pieces  cut 
in  all  possible  directions  from  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  and  cemented 
together.  The  spectra  formed  by  the  extraordinary  rays  were  deviated 
by  different  amounts,  whereas  a  single  spectrum  only  was  formed  by 

the  ordinary  rays  which  traversed  the  different 
elements  of  the  prism.  To  verify  the  construc- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  wave-front  we  will 
consider  several  cases. 

(1)  The  refracting  face  is  parallel  to  the 
optic  axis,  and  the  plane  of  incidence  perpen- 
*  dicular  to  it  (see  Fig.  200).— In  this  case  the 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
The  sections  of  the  two  wave-surfaces  will  in  this  case  be  circles, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  tangent  planes  touch  the  sphere  and  spheroid 
at  C  and  C,  Let  the  velocity  in  air  be  1,  then  the  velocity  of 
the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  rays  will  be  proportional  to 
h  and  a  the  radii,  and  the  refractive  index  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  will  be 
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sin  r     a 
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By  cutting  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar  with  its  refracting  edge  parallel  to 
the  optic  axis  we  obtain  two  spectra,  and  by  measuring  the  deviation 
with  a  spectrometer  we  can  calculate  in  the  usual  manner  the  refractive 
indices  /x^  and  /x^  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  raya  It  can 
easily  be  shown  that  both  rays  are  propagated  through  the  prism  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law  which  holds  in  the  case  of  a  glass  pnsm.  This 
indicates  that  the  section  of  the  wave-surface  is  a  circle  for  both  rays 

1  r 

the  radius  for  the  extraordinary  ray  being  —  and  for  the  ordinary  — 

The  extraordinary  wave  is  therefore  a  surface  of  revolution  around  the 
optic  axis,   and   to   determine  the    form   of  the 
generating  curve  we  shall  consider  the  refraction 
which  takes  place  under  different  conditions. 

(2)  Optic  axis  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
crystal  and  to  the  plane  of  incidence. — The 
sections  of  the  wave-surfaces  in  this  case  are  shown 
in  Fig.  201.  Assume  the  extraordinary  wave 
section  to  be  an  ellipse,  the  minor  axis  of  which 
lies  in  the  surface.  The  section  of  the  sphere  will 
be  a  circle  touching  the  ellipse  at  the  extremities  of  the  minor  axis. 
Drawing  tangent  planes  from  A\  as  before,  to  the  two  wave  surfaces^ 
and  joining  the  points  of  tangency  with  A,  we  obtain  the  refracted 
rays.  A  line  joining  the  two  points  of  contact  and  produced,  will  cut 
the  minor  axis  at  a  right  angle,  since  the  polar  of  any  point  in  the 
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chord  of  contact  of  a  circle  and  ellipse  having  double  contact,  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  both  curves.     We  have  then 

tanr     AD     CD  _C'D  _a__/i^ 


tanr'     CD     AD     CD     h 


t^e 


or  the  ratio  of  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  refraction  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  two  indices  of  refraction. 

This  relation,  which  was  deduced  on  the  assumption  that  the  wave- 
section  was  an  ellipse,  was  verified  by  Mains  in  the  following  manner : 
Two  scales  AC  and  BC  (Fig.  202)  were  engraved  on  a  plate  of  polished 
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steel,  and  a  thick  plate  of  crystal  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  optic  axis 
was  laid  on  the  scale  and  viewed  through  a  telescope  mounted  on  a 
graduated  vertical  circle.  The  crystal  was  brought  into  the  horizontal 
position  by  means  of  levelling  screws,  the  correct  position  being  that  in 
which  the  image  of  a  distant  point  of  light  was  not  changed  by  rotation 
of  the  platform.  Two  images  of  the  scale  were  seen  in  the  telescope, 
and  if  we  denote  these  by  AC,  A'C,  BC,  FC,  there  will  be  some  point 
of  BC  coinciding  with  some  point  of  A'C,  We  call  this  point  A.  If 
the  axis  of  the  telescope  is  directed  towards  this  point  it  will  cut 
the  surface  of  the  crystal  at  A,  the  position  of  which  can  be  determined 
with  reference  to  the  scales.  The  divisions  at  E  and  D  which  appear 
to  coincide  can  be  read  off  and  the  distance  ED  determined  by  actual 
measurement.     If  «  is  the  thickness  of  the  crystal,  we  have 

ED  =  EP-DP^e (tan r  -  tan r), 

in  which  tan  r  is  known,  for  the  angle  of  incidence  (considering  the  ray 
reversed)  is  equal  to  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  telescope  makes 
with  the  vertical.     Moreover,  8ini  =  /XQsinr  (since  the  ordinary  ray 
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obeys  both  laws  of  refraction  for  all  ooeditions),  therefore  r  is  known, 
and  r'  may  be  determined  by  the  above  formula.     If  the  value  of  /  thus 

found  agrees  with  the  value  determined  by  the  formula =  ~» 

^^  "^  tanr     /i^ 

the  experiment  will  have  proved  that  the  section  of  the  extraordinary 

wave  is,  in  the  present  case,  an  ellipse.     Inasmuch  as  we  have  already 

proven  that  the  wave-front  is  a  surface  of  revolution,  the  experiment 

will  prove  that  it  is  a  spheroid  of  axes  A  and  B.    The  experiments 

made  by  Mains  completely  verified  this  theory. 

Fresners  Theory  of  Doable  Befraction. — In  the  foregoing  discussion 
we  have  considered  only  uniaxial  crystals,  making  certain  assumptions 
regarding  the  form  of  the  wave-surfaces,  and  showing  that  certain 
relations  deduced  from  them  were  verified  by  experiment. 

We  will  now  consider  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction  in  its 
more  general  aspect,  following  the  treatment  of  Fresnel. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  velocity  of  a  transverse  wave  in  an  isotropic 

medium  is  proportional  to  a/-,  in  which  e  is  the  elasticity  of  the  medium. 

In  doubly  refracting  media  e  is  assumed  to  vary  with  the  direction 
of  the  displacement,  and  there  will  be  two  directions  in  every  pos- 
sible plane  for  which  e  has  its  maximum  and  minimum  values.     The 

corresponding  velocities  of  propagations  a/ J,  a /-|  are  for  vibrations 

parallel  to  these  two  directions.  If  the  displacement  is  in  any  other 
direction,  the  wave  is  not  propagated  with  an  intermediate  velocity,  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  but  is  decomposed  into  two  waves,  which 
travel  with  the  above  velocities,  the  directions  of  their  vibrations  being 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  If  we  are  dealing  with  trains  of  waves, 
as  is  always  the  case,  the  actual  motions  of  the  vibrating  particles  will 
not  be  along  straight  lines,  for  they  are  the  resultants  of  the  two  sets 
of  disturbances  which  are  travelling  with  different  velocities.  Until 
the  rays  become  completely  separated  by  the  double  refraction,  we 
must  regard  the  vibration  as  changing  its  type  from  point  to  point, 
changing  from  plane  to  elliptical  and  circular,  and  then  back  asain  to 
plane,  as  the  relative  phases  of  the  two  perpendicularly  polarized 
disturbances  alter. 

If  the  direction  of  displacement  coincides  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  directions  of  maximum  or  minimum  elasticity,  a  single  plane- 
polarized  wave  will  be  propagated  in  the  medium.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  changing  type  of  vibration  alluded  to  above, 
the  vibration  along  a  line  will  never  occur  in  either  one  of  these 
directions,  for  if  it  did,  it  would  be  propagated  from  that  point  on,  as 
a  plane-polarized  vibration  without  further  change. 

Fresnel  arrived  at  a  conception  of  the  wave-surface  by  considering  it 
as  the  envelope  of  an  infinite  number  of  plane- waves,  which  have  passed 
simultaneously  in  all  possible  directions,  through  a  given  point  in  the 
doubly  refracting  medium. 

Consider  now  the  following  construction.  Through  the  point  in 
question  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  planes,  in  all  possible  orienta- 
tions, and  draw  through  the  point,  on  each  plane,  two  lines  at  right 
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angles  to  each  other,  and  coinciding  with  the  directions  of  maximum 
and  minimum  elasticity,  and  of  lengths  proportional  to  velocities 
of  propagation  of  disturbances  vibrating  parallel  to  the  lines  in 
question. 

If  the  two  lines  are  made  to  bisect  each  other  at  the  point,  the 
terminal  points  of  the  lines  for  all  the  planes  taken  collectively  will  lie 
upon  an  ellipsoid.  This  fact  can  be  deduced  theoretically,  by  making 
certain  specifications  regarding  the  medium,  but  as  the  deduction  will  not 
help  us  much  in  understanding  the  phenomena,  we  will  simply  consider 
it  as  representing  experimental  facts.  Having  the  ellipsoid  given,  it  is 
possible  to  find  the  direction  of  vibration  and  the  velocities  of  propa- 
gation of  a  plane-wave,  by  drawing  a  central  section  of  the  ellipsoid 
parallel  to  the  plane  wave-front. 

The  ellipsoid  is  called  the  klupsoid  of  elasticity. 

Let  its  equation  be  a^a:^  +  hhf  -f  c^z  =  F^,  in  which  V  is  the  velocity  of 
light  in  vacuo. 

The  constants  a,  6,  and  c  are  related  to  the  elastic  properties  of  the 
medium,  and  represent  the  velocities  of  waves  vibrating  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  elasticity,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  three  directions  at  any 
I>oint,  along  which  we  can  displace  the  ether,  and  have  the  force  of 
restitution  parallel  to  the  displacement.  In  any  given  plane  there  are 
but  two  such  directions;  in  space,  however,  there  are  three. 

If  we  take  as  our  unit  of  time  the  time  occupied  by  a  wave  in  travelling 
unit  distance  in  vacuo,  then  F=  1.  If  we  put  a;  =  0  in  our  equation,  we 
obtain  the  equation   of  the  intersection  of  the  ellipsoid  with  the  yz 

plane,  which  is  an  ellipse  having  t  and  -  as  semi-axes,  and  a  plane- 
polarized  wave  will  be  propagated  along  the  x  axis  with  a  velocity  hy  if 
the  direction  of  vibration  is  parallel  to  y,  or  with  a  velocity  c  if  it  is 
parallel  to  z. 

The  reciprocals   ->  -y  -  correspond  to  refractive  indices,  and  are 

called  the  principal  refractive  indices.  If  we  designate  them  by 
/h » /A2>  H^  ^^  ^'^  write  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  in  the  form 

ar2      v2      z^ 

+  .!_    J s=  1 

/*1        /*2        A*8 

The  deduction  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  from  a  consideration 
of  the  elastic  properties  of  the  medium  is  generally  accomplished  by 
considering  the  potential  of  medium.  The  following  simple  method  is 
taken  from  Schuster's  Optics : 

"  FresneFs  method  of  treating  double  refractign  which  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  wave-propagation  in  crystalline  media,  though 
not  free  from  objection,  is  very  instructive,  and  deserves  consideration 
as  presenting  in  a  simple  manner  some  of  the  essential  features  of  a 
more  complete  investigation.  Consider  a  particle  P  attracted  to  a  centre 
0  with  a  force  a^  when  the  particle  lies  along  OX^  and  a  force  b^y 
when  it  lies  along  OY,  The  time  of  oscillation,  if  the  particle  has  unit 
mass,  18  2vla  or  2v/b  according  as  the  oscillation  takes  place  along 
the  aziB  of  JT  or  along  the  axis  of  Y,     When  the  displacement  has 
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components  both  along  OX  and  OYy  the  components  of  the  force  are 
a^x  and  6-y,  and  the  resultant  force  is 
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''The  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  resultant  makes  with  the 
coordinate  axes  are  a^xjR  and  h^ylR,  The  direction  of  the  resultant 
force  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  displacement,  the  direction  cosines 
of  which  are  xjr  and  y/r.  The  cosine  of  the  angle  included  between 
the  radius  vector  and  the  force  is  found  in  the  usual  way  to  be 

~~Rr~' 

and  the  component  of  the  force  along  the  radius  vector  is 

"  If  we  draw  an  ellipse  a^x'  +  iy  =  k^  (Fig.  203),  where  A;  is  a  constant 

having  the  dimensions  of  a  velocity,  the  normal 
to  this  ellipse  at  a  point  P,  having  coordinates 
x  and  ;/,  forms  angles  with  the  axes,  the  cosines 
of  which  are  in  the  ratio  a^x  to  ft^y,  hence  the 
force  in  the  above  problem  acts  in  the  direction 
of  ON  of  the  line  drawn  from  0  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  at  P,  The  component  of  the 
force  along  the  radius  vector  is  A:*/r,  and  the 
force  per  unit  distance  is  k^lr\  so  that  if  the  particle  were  constrained 
to  move  on  the  radius  vector  OP,  its  period  would  be  2wr/A:.  The 
ratio  rjk  depending  only  on  the  direction  of  OP,  our  result  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  particular  value  we  attach  to  k. 

''  If  we  extend  our  investigation  to  three  dimensions,  the  component 
of  attraction  along  OZ  being  cH,  we  obtain  the  same  result,  and  the 
component  of  force  acting  along  any  radius  vector  OP  per  unit  length 
is  k-lr\  where  r  is  the  radius  drawn  in  the  direction  of  OP  to  the 

For  a  plane- wave  to  be  propagated  without  alteration  it  is  essential 
that  the  effective  force  of  restitution  shall  be  parallel  to  the  dis- 
placement. 

Though  in  general  this  force  does  not  even  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 
wave-front,  we  can  always  resolve  it,  however,  into  two  components, 
one  in,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  front.  Fresnel  neglected  the 
latter  component,  as  it  contributes  nothing  towards  the  propagation  of 
a  transverse  wave.  The  longitudinal  disturbance  which,  in  the  case  of 
elastic  solids,  is  produced  by  the  normal  component,  is  considered  as 
non-existent  in  the  case  of  light,  owing  to  the  incompressibility  of  the 
medium. 

The  direction  of  the  component  of  force  parallel  to  the  wave-front 
is  along  the  radius  vector  of  the  ellipsoid  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
section  conjugate  to  the  direction  of  the  displacement.  This  will  be 
made  clearer  by  reference  to  Fig.  204.  Let  abed  be  a  plane-wave 
travelling  within  the  crystal,  the  direction  of  the  displacement  being 
parallel  to  ah.     The  ellipsoid  is  assumed  constructed  around  a  point 
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Fig.  204. 


lying  on  the  wave  front,  which  cuts  it  in  the  elliptical  cross-section  as 
indicated.     The  displacement  is  along  AO^  which  we  will  assume  to 
be  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  while  the  direction  of  the 
force  of  restitution  is  along  the  radius  ON,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
BOC.     If  the  projection  of  ON  on  the  plane  of  the  wave-front  coincides 
with  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
placement OA,  the  plane  AON 
must  be  perpendicular  to  the 
wave-front,  and  since  ON  is 
perpendicular  to  OB,  OB  must 
be  perpendicular  to  OA ;  in 
other  words,  OA  and  OB  are 
the  axes  of  the  elliptical  sec- 
tion.    This  is  the  condition 
which    we    assumed    at   the    c 
start.    If  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  is  not  along  one 

of  the  axes,  the  effective  force  of  restitution  will  not  be  directed 
parallel  to  the  displacement,  and  two  plane-polarized  waves  will  result 
as  we  have  seen.  Two  sections  of  the  ellipsoid  will  be  circular,  and 
plane-waves  parallel  to  these  sections  will  be  propagated  without  altera- 
tion, whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  though  there 
may  be  a  division  of  the  ray,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  These  circular 
sections  of  the  ellipsoid  of  elasticity  are  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axes  of  the  crystal.     We  may  sum  up  as  follows : 

In  any  given  direction  in  the  crystal  two  systems  of  plane- waves 
can  be  propagated  normally,  the  vibrations  being  along  the  axes  of 
the  elliptical  cross-section,  and  the  velocities  of  normal  propagation 
inversely  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  axes.  Two  directions  exist, 
however,  in  which  but  a  single  wave-front  is  propagated,  known  as 
the  axes  of  single  wave-velocity  or  optic  axes.  In  these  directions  the 
velocity  of  normal  propagation  of  a  plane-wave  is  independent  of  the 
direction  of  vibration,  although  the  direction  in  which  a  limited  portion 
of  the  wave-front  travels  (the  ray  direction)  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  vibration,  for  the  ray  is  not  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the 
wave-front  in  crystalline  media. 

We  will  now  investigate  the  form  of  the  wave  surface,  which  we  can 
do  by  considering  a  geometrical  construction  known  as  the  normal 
velocity-surface. 

The  Nonnal  Velocity  Surface. — Around  any  point  0  within  a  crystal 
construct  the  ellipsoid  of  elasticity,  and  consider  a  system  of  plane- 
waves  passing  simultaneously  through  0  in  all  possible  directions.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  general,  a  crystal  has  the  property  of  transmitting  only 
vibrations  polariz^  in  a  definite  direction,  and  that  all  other  types  of 
vibration  are  resolved  into  two  components  which  travel  with  unequal 
velocities.  We  shall  thus  have  two  systems  of  plane-waves  passing 
through  the  point.  To  determine  the  velocities  of  these  waves  in 
different  directions  we  proceed  as  follows.  Let  any  one  of  the  plane-  • 
waves  passing  through  0  cut  the  ellipsoid  in  the  section  AOB 
fFig.  205),  of  which  the  axes  are  OA  and  OB.  Draw  a  normal  to  the 
plane  at  0  and  measure  off  on  it  distances  ON  and  0N\  inversely  pro- 
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portional  to  the  axes  OA  and  OB,  If  now  planes  are  drawn  throagh 
N  and  N'  parallel  to  the  original  plane  of  the  section,  they  will 
represent  the  positions  of  the  two  waves  which  passed  through  the 
point  0  simultaneously,  the  one  having  its  vibrations  parallel  to  OA 

and  the  other  parallel  to  OB.  If  we  rotate  the 
plane  AOB  around  0  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, the  points  N  and  N\  as  defined  above, 
will  trace  out  a  surface  consisting  of  two  sheets 
termed  the  surface  of  normal  velocities,  any 
radius  vector  of  which  determines  the  normal 
velocity  of  the  plane-wave  propagated  in  that 
direction.  Since  for  two  positions  of  the  plane 
AOB  the  section  of  the  ellipsoid  is  circular,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  points  N  and  N'  will  coincide,  when  the  waves  are 
parallel  to  these  sections.  In  other  words,  the  inner  sheet  will  touch 
the  outer  at  four  points. 

This  surface  is  not,  however,  identical  with  the  wave-surface,  which 
is  the  surface  enveloped  by  the  plane-waves  which  we  have  just 
considered.     This  family  of  planes  is  represented  by  the  equation 

Iz  -f  my  -{-nz^v, 

in  which  /,  m,  n  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
wave  travels  with  a  velocity  v,  which  is,  however,  a  function  of  i,  m, 
and  n.  We  require  a  relation  connecting  these  quantities.  The  follow- 
ing treatment  is  taken  from  Rayleigh's  If^ave-Thearif : 

"  If  V  be  the  velocity  of  propagation  in  the  direction  I,  m,  n,  the  wave- 
surface  is  the  envelope  of  planes  Ix  ■{- my -h  nz  =  v,  where  t;  is  a  function  of 
/,  m,  n,  the  form  of  which  is  to  be  determined.  If  (A./av)  be  the  corre- 
sponding direction  of  the  vibration,  then 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Fresnel,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  force  of  restitution  (a^A,  6V,  c^^)  corresponding  to  a  displacement 
unity  is  equivalent  to  a  force  v^  along  (A./xi/)  together  with  some  force 
(P)  along  (Imv). 

Resolving  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes,  we  get 

lP  =  a^k-v^\,    mP  =  b^fi-v^fi,    nP^-c^v^v^v, 
IP  __   mP  nP 


or 


X=  J^  - 


a 


2_ 


V  = 


v^ 


C^'V^ 


Multiplying  these   by  Z,  m,  n  respectively,  and  remembering  the 
relation  Ik  +  m/x  -h  nv  =  0,  we  obtain 


/2 


m- 


n- 


L  + =  0 

a^  -  ?'-     6-  -  v     r/  -  r- 

an  equation  which  we  shall  use  presently. 

The  Wave-Surface. — If  for  every  possible  position  of  the  section 
AOB  in  the  construction  which  we  have  just  considered,  we  construct 
planes  through  N  and  N'  parallel  to  the  section,  these  planes  wiU 
envelop  a  surface  which  consists  of  two  sheets,  and  resembles  in  its 
general  appearance  the  normal  velocity-surface  which  we  have  just 
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considered.  The  surface  thus  defined  is  the  true  wave-surface,  repre- 
senting the  form  of  the  wave  which  we  should  have  if  a  luminous 
disturbance  started  within  the  body  of  the  crystal. 

The  equation  which  represents  the  system   of  plane-waves  which 
envelop  the  wave-surface  is 

in  which  l,fn,n  and  v  are  subject  to  the  conditions 

.2 


+  -0 To  + 


v^^a^    v^-b^    v^-c^ 


=  0   and   ^-t-7w2  +  »2=l. 


The  equation  of  the  wave-surface  was  found  by  Archibald  Smith 
(Phil.  Mag,,  1838,  p.  335)  in  the  following  manner : 

By  differentiation  of  the  three  equations  above  regarding  /,  m,  n  as 
variables,  we  obtain 

xdl  +  ydm  -\-zdn  =  0, 


Idl        mdm       ndn      /       ^  »w  ^       \  ^  ^f\ 

^3^  +  ^ifZhi  '^  i^72  "  \{v^  -  a^f  "*■  (f~h^Y  "^  (1,2  -  c2)^ j  ^^^  ~  ^' 

ldl-\-mdm-\-ndn  —  0, 
whence  by  indeterminate  multipliers  we  obtain 

(1)  a:  =  ^/  +  ^^— ^,,     (2)  y  =  Am-^-,^^,^,     (3)  z^An-^^^^, 

^^  \{V^  -  a2)2  ^  (t;2  -  ^>-»)2  ^  (i;2  _  c^f]         ' 

Multiplying  the  first  three  of  these  equations  by  /,  m,  and  n,  and 
adding,  we  obtain  /^v  ^^^ 

By  transposing  the  third  terms,  squaring,  and  adding,  we  get,  since 

r-'  =  a;2  +  ^,;2^ 

which  by  (4)  and  (5)  gives  us 

jB  =  t;(r2_v2). 

We  now  substitute  these  values  of  A  and  B  in  equation  (1)  and 
obtain 


I    .  I  '■^-^^     7  ^^-a*       .    I    v2-a2    X 


and  similarly 


m  = 


r2  —  62    y 
r23p'  r' 


i»2  _  /.2 


n  = 


c*    2? 


r2  ^  /.-• 


r 


Substitution  of  these  values  in  lx  +  my  +  nz  =  v,  the  equation  of  the 
plane-wave  system,  gives  us  the  equation  of  the  wave-surface, 


>2-a2      „i;2_^2 


+y 


t^-a^"^  f^-l)^ 


z  +  s' 


V 


r2-c2 


^2^2       r2y2       2^.2^2 
«*2  <i«2  /t*2 
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j?a"-        ifh'^        zh^      . 
'  -  a*    r*  -  6^    I*  - 1?' 


whence 


or     (r=-6»){r=-eS)a2^  +  (ri'-o»)(r*-c3}6y  +  (f*-o»)(t*-6«)e»a*  =  0. 

Multiplying  out  and  dividing  by  r',  we  obtain    ' 
r*(aV  +  6V  +  c'2*)-a»(i^  +  cV-*'(c''  +  «'')y-'^*('»'+,**)«*+«'*V-0. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  determine  the  general  form  of  the  wavfr 
surface,  which  we  can  do  by  studying  its  sections  with  the  planes 
xu,  xz,  yz.  This  we  can  do  by  making  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  s  --  0  in  successioa  in 
^e  equation  of  the  wave-surface,  when  we  obtain  the  equations  of  the 
curves  of  section.     Assume  a>b>e. 

If  we  make  ::  =  0,  we  get  at  once 

or  (3;»-t-y''-c')(aSa;''  +  iy_a3ia)„0, 

which  is  separately  satis&ed  by 

I*  +  y*  =  e*,  a  circle  of  radius  c, 
and  a*r*  +  6*^^  =  a^\  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a  and  ft. 

The  circle  lies  wholly  within  the  ellipse,  since  we  have  assumed  e  lees 
than  either  a  or  b.  Making  x  =  0,  we  lind  the  section  with  the  yz  plane 
^^°  f  +  2'  =  a\B.  circle  of  radius  o, 

and  i^^*  +  (?z^  =  b^c\  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  6  and  c 

In  this  case  the  ellipse  lies  within  the  circle. 
For  t/=  0,  the  section  with  the  xz  plane, 

3?  +  z^  =  l?,  a  circle  of  radius  h, 
0*1*  +  A'  =  tt'e",  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a  and  c. 
In  this  case  the  circle  meets  the  ellipse  at  four  points.     The  thr^^ 
sections  are  shown  in  Fig.  206. 


A  model  of  the  surface  can  be  made  by  cutting  the  sections  out  o' 
cardboard  and  fitting  them  together  in  three  peipendicular  plane^ 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  cutting  them  up  in  a  suitable  manner,  an<» 
fastening  them  together  again  by  means  of  strips  of  gtimmed  papei"- 
Such  a  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  207.  The  inner  surfaces  should  l>* 
blackened  on  both  sides  of  the  section  as  indicated.  By  a  litt'* 
exercise  of  the  imagination  it  is  easy  to  see  the  general  form  of  tl>' 
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inner  and  outOT  shmts,  though  a  still  better  idea  can  be  obtained  from 
the  wire  or  plaster  models,  which  can  be  procured  from  dealers  in 
physical  apparatus.  The  outer  sheet  has  the  general  form  of  an 
ellipsoid  with  four  depressions  or  pits  similar  to  the  pit  found  on  an 
apple  aroand  the  point  where  the  st«m  is  inserted,  only  much  shallower. 
At  these  four  points  the  two  sheets  come  in  contact,  and  some  very 
remarkable  optical  phenomena  are  associated  with  this  peculiar  con- 
dition, which  we  will  now  investigate. 

The  Optic  Azas  or  Axes  of  Onglv  Wave-Veloci^.— Consider  now 
the  :rz  section  of  the  wave-surfiice,  in  which  the  curves  intersect  at 
four  points  and  have  four  common  tangents,  one  of  which  is  represented 
by   Mif   (Fig.    208).      Planes    passing    through    these   tangents  and 


perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  section,  are  tangent  planes  to  the 
wave-surface.  They  touch  the  surface,  moreover,  not  at  two  points, 
as  was  imagined  by  Fresnel,  but  all  around  a  circle  of  contact,  a 
condition  which  can  be  represented  by  pressing  a  flat  card  against  the 
dimple  on  an  apple.  This  was  first  proved  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  predicted  from  it  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  internal  conical 
refraction,  which  we  shall  consider  presently.  The  lines  OM,  OM' 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  planus  are  the  directions  in  which  a 
single  wave  only  is  propagatea,  for  the  planes  MN  and  JfJV'  touch 
both  sheets.     These  directions  are  therefore  the  optic  axes  of  the 

— lluygens's  construction  may  be  applied 
to  determine  the  direction  of  the  refracted  rays,  the  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  crystal  becoming  centers  of  wave-surfaces  of  the  form 
which  we  have  just  studied.  If  light  is  incident  upon  the  crystal 
in  such  a  direction  that  the  refracted  wave-front  is  parallel  to  MN 
or  JIf  JV'  (Fig.  208)  any  line  joining  the  center  0,  with  the  cin:le  of 
contact  of  MN  with  the  wave-surface,  is  a  possible  direction  of  the 
refracted  ray.  The  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  will  depend  on 
the  direction  of  the  vibration  in  the  incident  wave'front.  The  type  of 
the  vibration  will  not  be  altered  by  the  crystal,  since  the  wave-front  is 
moving  parallel  to  an  optic  axis,  but  the  direction  of  the  ray  will  depend 
on  the  plane  of  polarization.  If  the  incident  light  is  polarized  in  all 
possible  [dauB,  i.e.  unpolarized,  the  ray  upon  entering  the  crystal  will 
open  out  into  a  cone,  each  elementary  ray  of  the  cone  kfl^^l^B* 
P.O.  R  ^"        ^*^ 


r 
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eilarized.  This  result  was  predicted  from  theory  by  Sir  William 
amilton  and  verified  by  Lloyd  (Tram.  Roy.  IrUk  Ac,  vol.  xvii., 
p.  Hfi,  1833)  with  a  plate  of  aragonite  cut  so  that  its  faces  were 
equally  inclined  to  the  two  optic  axea. 

A  divergent  cone  of  light  from  a  screen  AB  (Fig.  209)  perforated 
with  a  very  small  .hole,  upon  which  sunlight  is  concentrated  hy  means 
of  a  lens,  is  intercepted  by  a  second  perforated  screen  CD.  This 
screen  can  be  moved  about  over  the  surface  of  the  crystal,  and  serves 
to  isolate  a  narrow  pencil  from  the  divergent  cone.  In  general,  if 
the  transmitted  li{;ht  is  received  upon  a  screen  at  E,  two  spota  of  lieht 
appear,  but  by  moving  the  screen  CI)  about,  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
position  such  that  the  two  spots  run  together  into  a  ring  of  light, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  independent  of  the  distance  of  the  screen  E 
from  the  lower  face  of  the  crystal  plate.     This  proves  that  the  rays 


,:S:^ 


rf-i 
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leave  the  plate  In  a  parallel  direction,  notwithstanding  their  strong 
divergence  within  the  crystal.  The  angle  of  the  cone  was  found  to  be 
1°50',  while  the  value  calculated  was  TSa',  a  very  close  agreement 
between  theory  and  experiment. 

Axes  of  Single  Bay  Velocity.  External  Conical  BefiractioiL— The 
directions  determined  by  joining  the  point  0  (fig-  208)  with  the  poiuM 
at  which  the  two  Bheets  of  the  wave-surface  meet  are  termed  the  ait» 
of  single  ray  velocity.  At  each  one  of  the  conical  points  or  pits  aa 
infinite  number  of  tangent  planes  can  bo  drawn  to  the  surface,  whidi 
collectively  form  a  tangent  cone.  A  rough  model  of  such  a  cone  can 
be  made  by  cutting  a  paper  circle  along  a  radius  and  then  pasting  the 
edges  together,  making  them  overlap  a  little.  This  cone  fits  into  the 
conical  depressions  of  the  wave  surface. 

Suppose  now  that  a  ray  is  travelling  within  the  crystal  along  the 
axis  of  single  ray  velocity,  and  emerges  from  the  surface  of  the  crystal 
The  direction  of  the  ray  after  refraction  out  into  the  air  is  deUr- 
mined  by  the  position  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the  element  of  wave- 
surface  corresponding  to  the  ray.  For  example,  suppose  we  ate 
dealing  with  a  simple  spheroidal  wave  starling  at  0  within  the  crystal 
(Fig.  210).  We  \vish  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  ray  OB  aflor 
emergence.  This  direction  will  be  that  traversed  by  a  plane-wave  CD 
tangent  to  the  spheroid  at  B.  In  other  words,  the  small  element  of 
the  wave  at  B  can  be  considered  aa  a  portion  of  the  tangent  plane. 
The  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  is  thus  seen  to  be  determined  by 
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Fig.  211. 


the  position  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the  wave-front  at  the  point  where 
it  intersects  the  surface. 

Now  a  ray  travelling  alon^  an  axis  of  single  ray  velocity  has  an 
infinite  number  of  tangent  planes  which  envelope  a  cone,  and  the 
refracted  ray  may  pursue  a  direction  determined  by  any  one  of  them. 

It  will  therefore  open  out  into  a  hollow  cone,  and  if  the  light  be 
received  upon  a  screen  we  shall  see  a  ring, 
which  increases  in  diameter  as  the  distance 
from  the  crystal  face  is  increased.  The 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  concentrating 
a  pencil  of  rays  upon  the  surface  of  the 
crystal.  This  converging  system  of  rays 
contains  the  hollow  cone  of  rays  which  we 
should  have  if  we  transmitted  a  ray  up 
through  the  crystal  along  the  axis  of  the 
single  ray  velocity.  The  cone  is  indicated 
by  solid  lines  (Fig.  211),  the  superfluous 
rays  which  pursue  other  paths  in  the 
crystal  being  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  A  screen  perforated  with  a 
small  hole  limits  the  emergent  light  to  the  ray  which  has  traversed 
the  plate  in  the  direction  of  the  single  ray  axis,  and  if  the  beam  which 
issues  is  received  upon  a  white  screen  it  is  seen  to  have  the  form  of 
a  hollow  cone. 

Crsrstal  Plates  in  Convergent  or  Divergent  Polarized  Light.  Colors 
of  Thin  Crystal  Plates. — In  the  chapter  on  Elliptical  Polarization  we 
have  oeonrthat  a  beam  of  plane-polarized  light  falling  upon  a  crystal 
plate  cut^erpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  (for  example,  a  film  of  mica  or 
selenite)  is  in  general  doubly  refracted,  that  is,  the  incident  vibration 
is  resolved  into  two  mutually  perpendicular  vibrations,  one  polarized 
in,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  plane.  The  two 
disturbances  traverse  the  crystal  with  different  velocities,  and  con- 
sequently emerge  with  a  difference  of  phase  depending  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  crystal  plate.  The  plane  vibration  on  entering  the 
medium  becomes  transformed  into  an  elliptical  vibration,  owing  to 
the  different  velocities  of  the  two  rectangular  components.  As  the 
disturbance  proceeds  its  type  changes,  becoming  circular,  elliptical, 
and  plane  in  succession,  each  plane  phase  being  turned  through  90** 
with  respect  to  the  phase  immediately  preceding  or  following.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  the  plate  is  thick,  and  the  two  rays  become  separated 
by  double  refraction,  each  ray  will  be  plane  polarized,  that  is,  we  shall 
no  longer  have  a  circular  and  an  elliptical  type.  If  white  light  falls 
upon  the  plate  the  difference  of  phase  at  emergence  of  the  two  com- 
ponents will  vary  with  the  wave-length,  certain  colors,  for  example, 
emerging  plane  polarized  parallel  to  the  original  plane  of  polarization ; 
other  colors  polarized  at  right  angles  to  it.  Certain  colors  will,  there- 
fore, be  absent  when  the  emergent  light  is  examined  with  Nicol  prism 
held  with  its  principal  plane  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  of  the 
polarizing  Nicol.  On  rotating  the  Nicol  through  90*  each  color  changes 
to  its  complementary  tint  for  obvious  reasons.  The  state  of  polarization 
for  waves  of  length  intermediate  between  those  specified  will,  in  general, 
be  of  the  circular  or  elliptical  type.     We  will  now  derive  an  expression 
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for  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  as  a  function  of  the   position 
of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  and  the  phase-difference  between  the 

two  emerging  streams.  Let  the  prin- 
cipal plane  of  the  polarizer  be  parallel 
to  OD  (Fig.  212),  and  the  principal 
plane  of  the  analyzer  parallel  to  OA, 
Since  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the 
principal  plane  of  the  Nicol  it  is  clear 
that  the  incident  light  will  vibrate 
parallel  to  OD,  On  entering  the  plate 
it  is  resolved  into  two  components 
vibrating  at  right  angles  along  OX 
and  Oy,  where  OX  and  OY  are  the 
two  directions  in  the  crystal  in  which 
vibrations  may  occur  without  change 
of  type.  Let  the  incident  vibration  be  represented  by  Y—  A  sin  oi/. 
The  vibrations  in  the  crystal  will  then  be  ^  cos  a  sin  mt  and  A  sin  a  sin  w/, 
along  OX  and  OY,  where  DOX=a, 

These  two  disturbances  on  emerging  will  have  a  difference  of  phase 
which  we  will  represent  by  8.  The  vibrations,  therefore,  take  the 
form  A  cos  a  sin  (ot  and  A  sin  a  sin(a)/  +  8).  The  analyzing  Nicol  resolves 
these  vibrations  parallel  to  its  principal  plane  OA,  transmitting  one 
component  and  suppressing  the  other.  IfAOX^/S  we  have  two  vibra- 
tions parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  analyzer,  one  along  OA  represented 

^  A  cos  a  cos  P  sin  W, 

contributed  by  the  OX  component,  and  another  also  along  OA  repre- 
sented by  J  g.^  ^  g.^  ^  gjj^  ^^^  ^  gj 

These  two  combine  into  the  resultant  vibration 

y  =  A  cos  a  cos  P  sin  iot-\-A  sin  a  sin  fS  sin(ctf/  -f  8). 

The  intensity  is  represented  by  the  square  of  this  quantity,  which 
reduces  to 

/=  A^  |cos2(a  -  j3)  -  sin  2a  sin  2^  Bm^^\ 

where  a  -  )3  is  the  angle  between  the  principal  planes  of  the  polarizer 
and  the  analyzer. 

If  we  are  working  with  white  light  8  will  vary  with  the  wave-length, 
and  if  ^  also  varies  with  the  wave-length  the  general  expression  for 
the  intensity  is 

/=co82(a  -  /?)2^2  _  gin  2a sin  2p:^A^sm^t 

The  first  term  is  seen  to  be  independent  of  8  the  phase-difference,  and 
will  therefore  have  no  effect  in  producing  color  in  the  image ;  and  the 
transmitted  light  will  therefore  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
white,  depending  on  the  first  term,  and  the  other  colored  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  depending  on  the  second.  If  we  rotate  the  plate 
around  its  normal,  the  Nicols  remaining  fixed,  the  colors  will  be 
affected  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  tint  of  the  emerging  light 
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therefore  remain  unaltered,  except  that  it  will  be  diluted  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  white  light  arising  from  the  first  term.  The  colors 
will  be  most  intense  when  a- 13  =  90'  and  least  intense  when  a  -  j8  =  0, 
the  former  case  corresponding  to  crossed  Nicols,  and  the  latter  to 
parallel.  In  both  cases  the  effects  are  most  pronounced  when  a  =  45** ; 
in  other  words,  when  the  principal  planes  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer 
bisect  the  angle  between  the  principal  planes  of  the  plate. 

Colors  of  Crystal  Plates  in  Convergent  and  Divergent  Polarized 
Light. — A  remarkable  series  of  phenomena  are  presented  when  we 
examine  crystal  plates,  cut  in  various  ways,  in  a  beam  of  strongly 
convergent  or  divergent  light.  Colored  fringes  of  varied  forms  appear 
crossed  by  dark  crosses  and  brushes,  the  variety  being  almost  as 
great  as  in  the  kaleidoscope.     A 
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complete  investigation  of  the  forms 
which  occur  under  all  possible 
conditions  is  hardly  profitable,  and 
we  will  examine  a  few  typical  cases 
only. 

The  simplest  form  of  polariscope 
for  viewing  the  rings  and  crosses 
in  convergent  light  is  the  tourma- 
line tongs.  When  the  crystal  plate 
is  placed  between  the  tourmalines, 
and  the  eye  brought  close  to  the 
apparatus,  which  is  directed  to  a 
brilliant  light  of  large  size,  such 
as  the  sky,  the  rays  which  enter 
the  pupil  have  traversed  the  crystal 
in  the  fonn  of  a  cone  of  wide 
aperture,  as  shown  in  Fig.  213. 
Tourmaline  crystals  are,  however, 
usually  so  strongly  colored,  that 
only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  color 
distribution  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  though  the  general  form  of  the  fringes  can  be  made  out.  It 
is  therefore  customary  to  use  some  such  arrangement  as  that  shown 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 

Uniaxal  Cnrstal  Cut  Perpendicular  to  Axis. — Consider  what  happens 

when  a  cone  of  plane-polarized  rays  diverging  from  S*  (left  hand  Fig. 

214)  passes  through  a  crystal  plate,  the  central  ray  SO  of  the  cone  coin- 

.ciding  with  the  optic  axis.     Consider  the  source  S  in  front  of  the  plane 

of  the  paper,  and  let  the  vibrations  be  vertical.     The  ray  incident  at 

0  passes  through  the  plate  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  and 

its  vibration  plane  remains  unaltered.     Other  rays  in  general  will 

suffer  double  refraction,  and  emerge  with  a  phase-difference  between 

the  components  of  the  vibration.     This  Avill  not  be  true,  however, 

for  certain  rays.     Consider  the  ray  SF.     The  direction  of  vibration 

is  in  the  principal  plane  SOP,  i.e,  the  plane  containing  the  ray  and 

the  optic  axis,  and  it  will  therefore  be  transmitted  by  the  crystal 

without  resolution.     The  same  is  true  for  the  ray  OF,  since  in  this 

case  the  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane.     Hence  all 


Fig.  213. 
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rays  striking  the  crystal  plate  along  OP  or  OF  or  their  prolongations, 
will  not  Buffer  double  refraction,  and  will  be  wholly  transmitted  or 
completely  stopped  by  a  Nicol  held  behind  the  plate,  according  as 
its  principal  plane  is  vertical  or  horizontal.  Consider  now  a  ray 
incident  at  some  other  point,  say  Q  (right-hand  Fij;.).  The  vibration 
a  will  be  resolved  into  two  componentB,  b  and  c,  one  lying  in  the 


principal  plane  SOQ  and  the  other  [perpendicular  to  it.  The  vibrations 
will  traverse  the  crystal  with  different  velocities,  and  emerge  with 
a  difference  of  phase,  which  will  depend  upon  the  thickness  traversed, 
and  also  with  the  wave-length  of  the  light.  Now  the  thickness 
traversed  will  increase  as  we  pass  from  0  to  Q,  owing  to  the  increasing 
obliquity  of  the  rays.  The  phase-difTercnce  of  the  emergent  com- 
ponents will  therefore  vary  along  the  line  OQ,  and  the  emergent  light 
at  some  points  on  this  line  vnW  he  polarised  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  incident  light,  at  other  points 
m  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it.  The  analyzing 
Nicol  will  quench  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
Its  position.  By  symmetry  the  conditions  of  equal 
phase  difference  will  occur  along  concentric  circles 
with  a  common  center  at  0.  We  shall  accordingly 
see  bright  and  dark  circles  surrounding  0  if  the 
light  is  monochi-omatic,  and  colored  fringes  if  it  is 
white.  These  circles  will,  however,  be  interrupted 
along  the  lines  OP  and  OQ  (for  reasons  above  specified)  by  a  cross 
which  appears  bright  or  dark  accoi-ding  to  the  position  of  the  analyzing 
Nicol  (Fig.  215). 

Isochromatic  Sui&cea.' — The  characteristic  of  a  fringe  is  that  the 
retardation  S  is  constant  along  its  length,  and  the  locus  of  [loints 
in  space  for  which  S  is  constant  is  called  an  isochromatic  surface. 
For  every  value  of  &  there  will  be  a  corresponding  surface,  and  if 
wo  describe  these  surfaces  around  S  as  an  origin,  with  retardations 
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of  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  half- wave  lengths,  the  intersections  of  these  surfaces 
with  the  second  surface  of  the  crystal  will  determine  the  isochromatic 
lines  or  fringes.  The  form  of  the  surface  was  worked  out  by  Bertin  ^ 
in  the  following  way  : 

We  may  suppose  the  source  from  which  the  rays  diverge  located 
on  the  surface  of  the  crystal. 

Let  0  be  the  source :  then  the  time  occupied  by  the  two  disturbances 

OP         OP 
in  traversing  OP  will  be  —  and  —  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 


v^  V 


disturbances.     The  time  retardation  is  therefore 

and  the  phase  retardation 

27r..       ..      27r/l      1 
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The  wave-surface  consists  of  a  sphere  of  radius  6,  and  a  spheroid 
of  which  the  generating  curve  is  the  ellipse 

If  r  be  a  radius  vector  of  this  curve,  we  have  v^  proportional  to  h 
and  v^  proportional  to  r,  and  the  time  retardation  is,  for  a  thickness  /o. 

If  we  write  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  in  the  form 


"^^e  have 


1 


^  =  fto'cos2^  +  /x.28in2^. 


which,  if  we  combine  with  the  equa- 
tion for  S,  gives  us 


Fig.  217. 


«ind  since  p^  =  x^  +  y^^ 

which  is  the  generating  curve  of  the  isochromatic  surface,  which  we 
form  by  rotating  the  curve  around  the  optic  axis.  Its  general  form 
is  shown  in  Fig.  217.  Its  sections  with  the  surface  of  a  plate  cut 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  circles,  with  a  plate  parallel  to  the  axis 
nyperbolae. 


'^  Ann,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phya.j  Ixiii.,  p.  57,  1861. 
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Isochromatic  Surfoces  in  BUxal  CiyetaU. — The  form  of  fbeniur&ce 
in  biaxfil  crystals  is  ahow»  in  Fig.  218.     A  section  parallel  to  the  plane 


■e33  0-tO- 


containing  the  axes  gives  us  curves  closely  resembling  hyperbolae.  A 
section  perpendicular  to  the  ))iBe<;tpr  uf  the  angle  between  the  optic 
axes  gives  ns  a  family  of  lempiscatee.  Sections 
in  planes  along  fi,  b,  r,  d  give  us  fringes  of  the 
form  shown  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  the  figure. 
These  clitfereaj^  curves  correspond  to  successire 
values  of  ^and  they  mayall  be  seen  simultaneously, 
as  in  Fig.  219. 

The  region  of  constant  illumination,  which  in 
the  cose  of  uniaxal  crystals  had  the  form  of  « 
cross,  in  the  case  of  biaxal  crystals  presents  the 
Fio.  319.  appearance  of  a  doulde  brush  of  hyperbola  form. 

The  subject  of  the  various  modifications  whicb. 
the  fringes  and  brushes  may  undergo  is  a  very  large  one,  but  its  study- 
teaches  us  very  little  rcgat'iling  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction^ 
the  problems  being  purely  geometrical.     We  shall  examine  but  on^ 
other  case,  the  remarkable  transformation  of  a  biaxal  into  a  uniaxaS- 
crystal  resulting  from  an  elevation  of  temperature. 

Position  of  Axes  as  a  Ftmction  of  Temperature. — A  remarkabl^^ 
phenomenon  occurs  when  certain  biaxal  crystals  are  heated,  for  as  th^^ 
temperature  rises  the  angle  between  the  optic  axes  becomes  decrease*^ 
until  the  axes  finally  coalesce,  the  crystal  becoming  uniaxal.  Arv- 
oblique  section  of  selenito  is  usually  used  for  exhibiting  the  pheno — 
menon.  As  the  ptate  is  wanned  the  lemniscates  close  in,  the  centers 
approaching,  and  presently  meeting,  at  which  stage  the  isochromatic^ 
fringes  arc  circles  crossed  by  a  recUtngular  cross.  A  further  elevatiora 
of  temperature  causes  tlie  axes  to  cross  one  another,  so  to  speak,  th^ 
crystal  becoming  again  biaxal.  The  experiment  makes  one  of  the  mosO 
beautiful  lantern  ti  em  on  strati  ons  ever  devised. 

Phenomena  exhibited  by  Twin  CrTstala.^Calcite  is  sometimes  founcS^ 
with  one  or  more  Uyers  crystallized  in  oppoRit*  directions.  Suctx 
crystals  sometimes  show  the  rings  and  crosses  without  either  polarizec* 
or  analyzer,  the  front  and  back  parts  of  the  crystal  taking  their 
place,  and  the  oppositely  crystallized  plane  seizing  as  the  thin- 
film.  A  slice  from  a  nitre  crystal  frequently  exhibits  four  eystema 
of  rings. 

If  a  crystal  possesses  rotating  power,  still  further  complications 
result,  notable  among  which  are  the  beautiful  sjiirals  described  by  Air^ 
and  named  after  him.  They  appear  when  plates  of  right  atid  le(fc— 
handed  quartz  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  superposf^  and  viewed 
in  convergent  light.     Or  a  single  plate  may  be  made  to  exhibit  them  if 
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is  placed  on  the  lower  mirror  of  the  Norremberg  polariscope,  on 

!C0unt  of  the  reversal  of  the  rotation. 
Convergent  Oircnlar  Light. — If  a  quarter-wave  plate  is  interposed 

;tween  the  first  Nicol  and  the  crystal  plate  in  a  converging  polari- 

:ope,  the  appearances  are  completely  altered. 

s  we  should  expect,  the  black  cross  diaappears 

raoat  completely,  the  arms  being  replaced  by 

lin  lines  of  nebulous  grey,  which  rotate  with 

le  analyzer  without  changing  in  appearance. 

be  rings  in  adjacent  quadrants  aro  dislocated 

I  shown  in  Fig.  220,  the  light  rings  in  one 

iiadrant  being  opposite  the  dark  ones  in  the 

ext. 
The  explanation  of  this  can  easily  be  found 

y  working  out  the  resolution  of  the  circular 

ibration  in   two  opposite  quadrants,  taking 

are  to  distinguish  between  components  parallel  to  the  radii  and  those 

«rpendicular  to  them. 
Doable  Befraction  in  Non-Crystal  Media.^Many  of  the  phenomena 

>f  double  refraction  can  be  observed  in  isotropic  substances  subjected 
to  strain,  or  to  sudden  differences  of  tempera- 
ture. Glass  plates  squeezed  in  a  vice  (Fig.  221) 
and  viewed  between  crossed  Nicola  exhibit  most 
beautifully  coloured  fringes,  the  lines  of  strain 
being  clearly  indicated 

Tyndall  found  that  a  long  strip  of  glass, 
thrown  into  sonorous  vibration,  restored  the 
light  when  placed  between  crossed  polarizing 
prisms.  The  experiment  bus  since  been  modi- 
fied in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  transmitted  light 
being  examined  in  a  revolving  mirror  and  found 
to  be  restored  periodically,  the  band  appear- 
fio  221  '"S  broken  up  into  beads,  showing  that  the 

double  refraction  was  coincident  with  the  vi- 

:xtion     On  inserting  a  selenite  plate  the  band  was  found  to  vary 
color. 

~A  permanent  strained  condition  can  be  established  by  heating  a 

^ck  of  glass  nearly  to  a  red  heat  and  cooling  it  suddeidy.     Polarized 

lit  is  an  extremely  sensitive  test  for  imperfect  annealing.     Prince 

apert  drops  make  excellent  objects.     They  can  be  easily  prepared  by 

elting  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  in  a  powerful  blast-lamp,  and  allowing  the 

~op  to  fall  into  a  bowl  of  water  with  some  filter  paper  on  the  bottom. 

our  out  of  five  fly  to  pieces,  but  with  a  little  practice  a  number  can 

3  prepared  in  a  short  time.    They  are  beat  viewed  by  imnieraing  them 

1  a  small  rectangular  cell  of  glass  filled  with  a  mixture  formed  by  dis- 

Jiying  about  ten  parts  of  chloral  hydrate  in  one  jiart  of  hot  glycerine. 

(US  mixture  has  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  glass. 
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In  the  case  of  plane-polarized  light  the  vibration  of  the  ether  is  linear, 
as  we  have  seen.  We  will  now  consider  another  type  of  polarization^ 
in  which  the  ether  particle  moves  in  a  circular  or  elliptical  orbit. 
Such  a  vibration  results  when  two  rectangular  vibrations,  of  the  same 
period  but  differing  in  phase,  are  simultaneously  impressed  upon  a  point. 
If  the  am[)litudes  are  the  same  and  the  phase-differenoe  an  odd 
number  of  quarter  periods,  we  shall  have  a  circular  vibration  which  is 
right  or  left-handed  according  to  the  circumstances.  This  can  be  easily 
shown  by  means  of  the  circular  pendulum :  suspend  a  weight  by  » 
string  and  strike  the  weight  a  blow  in  any  direction  :  a  linear  vibration 
results.  Strike  a  second  blow,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
first,  and  a  quarter  period  later,  i.e.  when  the  weight  has  reached  its 
position  of  greatest  displacement,  and  the  linear  vibration  will  be 
replaced  by  a  circular  one.  If  we  delay  the  second  blow  until  a  half 
period  has  elapsed,  the  resultant  motion  will  be  linear,  but  in  a  direction 
making  an  angle  of  45*"  with  the  original  direction,  while  if  we  wait 
until  three  quarters  of  a  period  have  elapsed,  we  again  get  the  circular 
vibration,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 

We  have  cases  precisely  similar  to  the  above  when  plane-polarized 
light  is  transmitted  through  a  thin  crystalline  plate  which  is  doubly 

refracting.      The    incident   vibration    is  in 
general   decomposed    into   two   rectangular 
vibrations   which    traverse   the  plate   with 
different  velocities,  and  consequently  emerge 
with  a  phase-difference  depending  on  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.     If  the  plate  is  very 
thick,  the  two  components  are  completely 
separated  and  emerge  plane  polarized,  but 
in  the  case  of  very  thin  plates   the   com- 
ponents emerge  without  appreciable  separa- 
tion, and  compound  into  a  vibration  which 
may  be  circular,  elliptical,  or  linear  according 
to  the  path-difference  within  the  plate,  and  the  amplitudes  of  the  two 
components.     The  circular  vibration  results  only  when  the  amplitudes 

are  equal  and  the  path-difference  is  (2n  +  1)-. 

4 


Fig.  222. 
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Let  the  x  and  y  axes  (Fig.  222)  represent  the  directions  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  ray  in  the  crystal  plate, 
and  let  the  incident  vibration  of  amplitude  a  be  represented  by  the 
arrow  making  an  angle  i  with  the  y  axis.     The  incident  vibration  is 

represented  by  the  equation  o-  =  a  sin  27r  -,  and  the  projections  of  cr^ 
the  displacement  along  the  x  and  y  axes,  by 

^  =  asin  isin27r=-,, 


17  =  a  cos  %  sin  27r7=. 

The  projections  on  x  and  y  after  passage  through  the  plate  are  given  by 

.         ,    .  ,    ^  ft     E\ 
^  =  a  sm  I  sin  27r(  7p--^h 

>y  =  a  cos  t  sm  27r(  m  -  t  )> 

in  which  E  and  0  are  the  reduced  paths,  i.e,  the  thicknesses  of  the  two 
air  films  which  would  be  traversed  in  the  same  times  by  the  extra- 
ordinary and  ordinary  rays,  as  the  times  occupied  by  the  rays  in 
traversing  the  crystal  plate. 
These  equations  can  be  written  in  the  form 

.         ,    .  .    ^  ft     0     0-E\ 
^  =  asmisin27rf  H-T- v+— .  -    1, 

7)  =  a  cos  t  sin  27r(  y»  -  t  )• 

Plane  Polarization  of  the  Emergent  Light. — The  light  on  entering 
the  plate  is  decomposed  into  the  components  jmrallel  to  x  and  y.     For 

the  resultant  to  be  plane  polarized  |  must  be  a  constant,  i.e,  indc- 

pendent  of  the  time.  This  occurs  for  any  thickness  of  plate  when  2  =  0 
and  when  t  =  90,  the  disturbance  being  propagated  in  these  two  cases 
without  change.  For  all  other  values  of  i  we  have  the  condition  for 
plane-polarized  emergent  light  given  by  the  equation 


.    ^  /t     0     U-E\ 
sin2:r(i.--) 


^K 


or 


.    .  (i     0\       ^   0-E  ^  ft     0\   ,    ^  0- 

sm  27r(  m  -  X  1  COS  27r  -    J—  +  cos  27r(  -  -,  -  ^  j  sm  27r  — 


0-E 


=  A'sin27r^^-^j. 
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This  equation  is  satisfied  for  all  values  of  t  only  when 

sinSTT — -~=0    or    O-E^n-^^ 

the  path-difference  being  a  whole  number  of  half  wave-lengths. 

If  71  is  even  ^  =  cot  t,  and  the  emergent  light  is  polarized  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  original  plane  of  vibration. 

If  n  is  odd  ^  =  -  cot  t,  and  the  emergent  light  is  plane  polarized  in 

azimuth  2t,  the  vibration  being  represented  by  the  dotted  arrow. 
Circular  Polarization  of  the  Emergent  Light. — This  occurs  when 

t  =  45"  and  0  -  E  =  {2n -\- \)^. 

This  makes 

8ini  =  cosi  =  J\/2,    cos27rf  — y— j  =  0,   and   sin  27r( — -—  j  =  l. 

Substituting,  we  have 

^=±^N/2cos27rr^,--^J, 

7;  =  |x/2  8in27r^^--^j. 

Squaring  and   adding,    these   two   equations   give   us   ^  +  i7^=iti", 

—  =  projection  of  original  ampli- 

Intensity  of  Circularly  Polarized  Light. — The  intensity  of  plane- 
polarized  light  is  as  the  square  of  the  amplitude.  We  will  now  find  an 
expression  for  the  intensity  of  circularly  polarized  light.  As  we  shall 
see  presently,  when  plane- polarized  light  is  transformed  into  circular 
light  the  intensity  remains  unaltered.  This  means  that  the  intensity  is 
measured  by  twice  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  as  defined 
above,  or  by  twice  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  one  of  the  plane- 
polarized  components.  When  therefore  we  add  two  rectangular 
disturbances  together  to  produce  circular  light  we  get  double  illumina- 
tion, exactly  as  when  we  add  the  effects  of  two  independent  sources 
of  light. 

Production  and  Properties  of  Circular  Light. — The  easiest  method 
of  producing  circularly  polarized  light,  is  by  means  of  a  plate  of  mica 
of  such  thickness  that  the  path-difference  between  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  is  a  (juarter  of  a  wave  length,  the  proper  thickness 
for  yellow  light  being  *032  mm.     Such  a  plate  is  called  a  quarter-wave 

plate,  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of  as  a  -  plate.     These  plates  can 

4 

be  prepared  without  difficulty  by  splitting  a  good  quality  of  mica  by 
means  of  a  needle  into  the  thin  est  possible  sheets,  and  selecting  such  as 
completely  restore  the  light  when  they  are  placed  in  the  proper  azimuth 
between  a  pair  of  crossed  Nicols. 
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le  thickness  of  the  plates  should  be  measured  with  a  micrometer 
sr  or  spherometer,  as  otherwise  the  mistake  may  be  made  of 
ag  the  plate  three  times  too  thick,  the  optical  effects  produced 
L  sodium  light)  by  a  }A  plate  being  similar  in  appearance, 
two  directions  on  the  plate  parallel  to  vibrations  which  are 
igated  without  change  should  be  marked.  They  can  be  easily 
i  by  holding  the  plate  between  two  crossed  Nicols,  in  such  an 
nth  that  the  field  appears  dark.  The  directions  in  question  will 
be  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  field 
e  analyzing  Nicol.  It  is  also  important  to  know  which  of  the 
directions  corresponds  to  the  greater  retardation.  Singularly 
^h  this  point  has  been  very  generally  neglected  by  text  books. 
ct  I  have  failed  to  find  any  mention  of  it  anywhere, 
the  plate  is  mounted  with  its  principal  directions  vertical  and 
ontal  respectively,  in  front  of  one  of  the  silvered  mirrors  of  a 
elson  interferometer  and  the  fringes  found  with  white  light,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  direction  corresponding  to  the  faster 
igation.  The  central  black  fringe  is  brought  upon  the  cross  hair 
3  telescope  in  which  the  fringes  are  viewed,  and  the  light  passed 
igh  a  Nicol  before  it  reaches  the  instrument.  It  will  be  found 
a  shift  of  J  a  fringe  width  occurs  when  the  vibration  plane  is 
^ed  from  horizontal  to  vertical.  If  this  shift  is  in  the  same 
bion  as  the  shift  originally  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
plate,  it  means  that  the  retardation  has  been  increased  by 
jing  the  direction  of  the  vibration  from  horizontal  to  vertical, 
quently  the  vertical  direction  in  the  plate  is  the  direction  in 
1  the  slower  component  vibrates.  This  direction  should  be  marked 
kv,"  the  other  "Fast." 

this  method  involves  some  trouble,  the  following,  based  on 
vations  made  with  a  plate  previously  tested  as  above,  will  be 
I  simpler : 

Nicol  prism  is  mounted  in  front  of  a  sodium  flame  with  its  short 
nal  turned  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  move, 
igh  an  angle  of  45"  from  the  vertical.     The  light  polarized  in 
ith  45*"  is  then  reflected  from  a  polished  metal  surface,  e.g.  silver 
Bculum  metal,  at  an  angle  of  about  GO"*,  which  introduces  a  phase- 
ence  between  the  components  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  period 
^mponent  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  being  retarded), 
e  light  is  then  passed  through  the  quarter-wave 
and  an  analyzing  Nicol,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
^  extinguished  by  the  latter,  that  is  the  quarter- 
plate  reduces  the  nearly  circular  vibration  into  a 
vibration.     The  plane  of  this  vibration,  which  is 
by  the  long  diagonal  of  the  analyzing  Nicol  when 
•r  complete  darkness,  makes  an  angle  of  45*  with         yiq.  223. 
wo  directions  of  vibration  which  we  have  marked 

e  -  plate ;  this  direction  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrow  in  Fig. 
he  directions  of  vibration  of  the  fast  and  slow  disturbances  being 

)wn.     We  have  then  merely  to  fit  this  diagram  to  our  -  plate, 

4 
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making  the  dotted  arrow  coincide  with  the  direction  of  yibration  of 
the  plane-polarized  emergent  ray. 

For  the  present  we  will  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  explanation 
of  why  this  method  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays.  The  reason  will  become  clear  after  the  study  of 
the  direction  of  revolution  of  circularly  polarized  light  If  plane- 
polarized  light  is  passed  through   the   -   plate,   with   its   plane  of 

4 

vibration  making  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  two  principal  directions,  it 
will  be  found  to  suffer  very  little  change  in  intensity  when  examined 
with  a  slowly  rotating  analyzer.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  ordinary 
unpolarized  light.     It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter,  however, 

by  passing  it  through  a  second  -  plate,  which,  by  bringing  the  retarda- 

tion  between  the  components  up  to  - ,  converts  it  into  plane-polarized 

light,  which  can  be  extinguished  with  a  Nicol.  It  also  shows  brilliant 
colors  in  the  designs  made  up  of  thin  flakes  of  selenite,  when  the  latter 
are  viewed  through  a  Nicol  or  other  analyzer. 

Clrcalar  Polarization  by  Total  Beflection.  Fresners  Rhomb.— When 
light  polarized  in  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of 
incidence  is  totally  reflected  at  an  angle  of  54',  the  two  reflected 
components   have  a  phase-difference  of  one-eighth   of  a  period  (for 

glass-air    reflection).      Two   such    reflections    give    the    required  - 

difference,  and  produce  circular  polarization.      In  the  case  of  total 

internal  reflection,  the  phase  of  the  component  of 
vibration  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence  is 
retarded  135%  or  a  total  retardation  of  270*  for 
two  reflections.  This  is  virtually  the  equivalent 
of  an  deceleration  of  90°,  and  we  can  so  consider  it 
in  all  experimental  work.  (See  Lord  Kelvin's 
Baltimore  Lectures,  page  401.) 

This  phenomenon  will  be  more  completely  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  on  the  theory  of  reflection, 
and  for  the  present  we  shall  merely  assume  the 
fact  to  be  true.  Fresnel  constructed  a  rhomb 
of  glass  to  verify  his  calculations  of  the  effect  of 
total  reflection  upon  plane-polarized  light,  and 
found  that  after  two  internal  reflections  at  an 
angle  of  54*,  as  shown  in  Fig.  224,  the  light 
emerged  circularly  polarized. 

A  rhomb  of  this  description  can  be  easily  made 
out  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  thick  plate-glass,  the 
dimensions  of  which  should  be  in  about  the  pro- 
portion 1:2: 3.  The  plate-glass  employed  should  be  as  thick  as 
possible.  It  is  usually  possible  to  get  strips  of  glass  an  inch  or  two 
in  width  and  an  inch  thick,  which  have  been  trimmed  from  large 
plates.  These  make  excellent  rhombs,  though  equally  good  results  on 
a  smaller  scale  can  ])e  obtained  with  pieces  cut  from  quarter-inch 
plate.     The  ends  of  the  block  are  to  be  ground  down  on  a  grindstone 


Fio.  224. 
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to  an  angle  of  64",  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  224.  With 
quarter-inch  plate  this  can  be  done  in  a  short  time,  but  if  the  very 
thick  plate  is  employed  it  is  better  to  saw  off  the  ends  with  a 
mineralogist's  saw,  as  the  slow  grinding  is  very  tedious.  Small  pieces 
of  thin  plate-dass,  cemented  to  the  rough  ground  ends  of  the  rhomb 
with  **  boiled-down "  Canada  balsam,  make  an  excellent  substitute  for 
polished  faces,  and  save  several  hours  of  labor. 

If  the  light  entering  one  of  the  oblique  faces  of  the  rhomb  is 
polarized  in  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45'  with  the  plane  of  incidence, 
the  emergent  light  will  be  freely  transmitted  by  a  Nicol  in  every 
azimuth.  If,  however,  thin  mica  or  selenite  films  are  interposed  between 
the  rhomb  and  the  analyzer,  they  will  show  brilliant  colors,  which  is 
not  the  case  when  ordinary  light  is  used. 

The  Fresnel  rhomb  has  an  advantage  over  the  -   plate,  for  the 

phase-difference  between  the  rectangular  components  is  nearly  in- 
dependent of  the  wave-length,  which  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
mica  film. 

Ellilitical  Polarization  of  the  Emergent  Light. — Suppose  i  to  have 

some  value  between  0  and  45',  and  0-E=^(2n-^l)-.     This  is  the 

4 

case  of  the  quarter-wave  plate,  with  the  light  polarized  in  such  a  plane 

as  to  give  neither  plane  nor  circularly  polarized  light. 

The  components  of  displacement  along  the  x  and  ?/  axes  are  then 


^  =  ±a sin  i cos  2ir  f-  -  _Y 


1/  =  a  cos  I  sm  2wl     -  -V 
which  give  by  squaring  and  adding 


BinH    cosH       ' 


the  general  equation,  the  two  which  we  have  already  discussed  being 
special  cases. 

This  equation  shows  us  that  the  vibration  is  an  elliptical  one,  the 
axes  of  the  ellipse  being  parallel  to  x  and  y,  and  proportional  to  sin  i 
and  cos  t  respectively. 

Let  t  =  30*,  then  sini=^  and  co8i  =  ^^3,  and  we  have 

The  major  and  minor  axes  are  then  a/j^^  and  ^—  respectively,  and 

lince  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  equal  to  a-,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
jlane-polarized  light  is  not  changed  by  converting  it  into  elliptical 
ighty  we  have  the  intensity  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
;he  major  and  minor  axes.     The  more  general  equation  we  obtain  by 
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considering  our  plate  of  any  thickness,  in  which  case  we  have  the 
components 

.         ,    ,  .    ^   (i     0\       ^  0-E        .    .       ^  ft     0\  '    c,  0-E 
f  =  asint8in27r(^-     jcos27r     .      +asintcos2ir(  ^— r^  jsin  2ir — ^    , 


.  ...   ft     0\ 
>y  =  rt  cos  %  sm  27r  ( —  -  -  j. 

Eliminating  t  from  this  equation  gives  us 


-         ( t  cos  I  -  iy  sin » cos  zir  ) 

T     ^V ^    /       Y 

a^cosn  Sinn  sin227r — ^ 
or  f'cos-i  +  ly-sin^t  -  2f iy  sin  i  cos  t  cos  2ir  -^~- 

=  a^sin^i  cos^  sin227r    ""— , 

A 

the  equation  of  an  ellipse  of  which  the  axes  are  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  section  only  wlien  0--&  =  (2n+l)  .    The 

4 

use  of  a  mica  plate  of  some  other  thickness  gives  us  an  elliptical 
vibration,  the  axes  of  which  are  inclined  to  the  original  direction 
of  vibration. 

Production  and  Properties  of  Elliptical  Light— Elliptically  polarized 
light  can  be  produced  in  a  number  of  ways :  by  the  transmission  of 
plane-polarized  light  through  a  quarter- wave  plate,  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion making  an  angle  of  say  20*"  with  the  principal  plane  of  the  plate : 
by  decreasing  this  angle  the  ellipse  becomes  more  eccentric,  degenerat- 
ing into  a  line  when  i  —  0.  By  increasing  i  the  ellipse  becomes  less 
eccentric,  and  passes  through  the  circular  condition  when  i  =  45*.  If 
we  use  a  plate  of  some  other  thickness,  we  obtain  an  ellipse  with  its 
axis  inclined  to  the  original  direction  of  vibration. 

Elliptically  polarized  light,  when  examined  through  a  Nicol,  shows 
fluctuations  in  brilliancy  as  the  prism  is  rotated,  the  change  in  intensity 
becoming  more  marked  as  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  is  increased. 
It  thus  resembles  partially  polarized  light,  but  can  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  introducing  a  retardation  of  a  quarter  of  a  period  by  means 

of  a  -  plate,  which  converts  it  into  plane  polarized  light.     The  direc- 
4  ^ 

tions  of  the  axes  can  be  determined  by  the  -  plate,  for  they  are  parallel 

4 

and  perpendicular  to  the  principal  section  of  the  plate  when  it  is  so 

oriented  as  to  give  plane-polarized  light. 

The  ratio  of  the  axes  can  be  determined  by  observing  the  angle 

between  the  principal  plane  of  the  analyzing  Nicol  when  it  extinguishes 

the  light,  and  the  principal  plane  of  the  -  plate.     The  tangent  of  this 

4 

angle  is  the  ratio  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipse,  for  when  two  rectangular 

vibrations  compound  into  a  linear  vibration,  the  tangent  of  the  anglo 
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Fig.  225. 


w^hich  the  resultant  makes  with  one  of  the  components  is  the  ratio  of 
the  components. 

When  the  -  plate  and  the  Nicol  are  in  such  positions  as  to  extinguish 

the  light,  we  have  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  225,  in  which  the 
elliptical  disturbance  A  (with  com- 
ponents a  and  h)  approaches   the 

observer,  passing  through  the  -  plate 

4 

B,    which    decomposes   it  into  its 

components.      On    emerging,    the 

resultant   linear  vibration  c  is  ex- 

iringuished  by  a  Nicol  oriented  as  shown,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  A 

^ving  us  the  ratio  -.     The  constants  of  elliptical  polarization  cannot 

3e  very  accurately  determined  with  the  -  plate,  owing  to  the  difficulty 

4 

3f  making  accurate  settings  of  the  mica  plate  and  Nicol.     A  better 

contrivance  is  Babinet's   compensator,   which   has  been   adapted  by 

Jamin  to  the  study  of  elliptically  polarized  light.     It  consists  of  two 

stents  prisms  of  quartz,  which,  when  placed  in  contact,  form  a  plate  the 

thickness  of  which   can  be   varied   by   sliding  the 

prisms.     The  optic  axes  are  parallel  to  the  surfaces 

of  the  plate,   but  perpendicular  to  each  other,  as 

shown  in   Fie.   226.     If  plane-polarized   light    falls 

normally  on  the  face  of  the  compensator,  the  plane  of 

vibration  not  coinciding  with  either  of  the  principal 

planes,  it  will  be  broken  up"  into  two  components 

parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis.     When  these  vibrations 

enter  the  second  prism,  their  directions  will  remain  unaltered,  but  they 

will  exchange  velocities;   i.«.  the  ordinary  ray  in  one  becomes  the 

extraordinary  ray  in  the  other.     If  /*,  and  /*,  be  the  refractive  indices 

for  the  two  polarized  disturbances,  and  if  a  ray  traverses  a  thickness  c 

in  one  prism,   the  relative  retardation   of  the  two  disturbances  is 

«(/*,- |i,),  and  for  a  thickness  e'  in  the  second  prism  it  is  -  e{fi,-fio)y 

for  the  disturbance  which  is  the  faster  in  the  first  prism,  is  the  slower 

in  the  second.     The  retardation  produced  by  the  plate  as  a  whole  at 

the  point  in  question  is  obviously 

The  retardation  is  zero  for  the  central  ray,  for  at  this  point  e  =  €, 
and  the  light  emerges  polarized  in  the  original  plane.  On  either  side 
of  this  point  we  shall  have  points  at  which  the  relative  retardation  is 
r,  2t,  3ir,  etc. ;  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  emergent  at  the 
points  at  which  the  retardation  is  an  even  multiple  of  tt  is  parallel  to 
t^he  original  plane  of  the  incident  light.  At  intermediate  points,  where 
the  retardation  is  an  odd  multiple  of  tt,  the  transmitted  light  will 
^  polarized  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the  original  plane  by  an  amount  2a, 
^here  a  ia»the  angle  between  the  plane  of  the  original  vibration  and 
the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  retarded  component.     There  will  thus  be 
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a  system  of  lines  across  the  face  of  the  compensator  tlong  which  the 
light  is  polarized  in  the  original  plane,  and  another  system  midway 
between  them  where  the  light  is  polarized  at  angle  2a  with  the  original 
plane. 

If  the  incident  vibration  makes  an  angle  of  45'  with  the  principal 
planes  of  vibration  of  the  compensator,  the  plane  of  vibration  along  this 

second  set  of  lines  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  vibration  along  the  first  system.     At  points 
between  the  lines  the  light  will  be  elliptically 
or  circularly  polarized,  the  condition  over  the 
surface  of  the  compensator  being  roughly  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  227.     If  the  surface  of  the  com- 
pensator be  viewed  through  a  Nicol  with  its 
planes  of  vibration  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the 
linear  vibrations  along  the  surface,  the  light  will  be  extinguished  along 
one  set  of  lines,  and  the  field  will  appear  traversed  by  equidistant 
dark  bands. 

The  bands  of  circular  polarization  may  be  detected  by  bringing  a 
quarter- wave  plate  between  the  compensator  and  the  analyzing  Nicol ; 
this  gives  us  plane  polarization  along  the  lines  which  were  previously 
circularly  polarized,  and  a  new  system  of  dark  bands  results.  The  mica 
plate  should  be  so  oriented  as  not  to  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
systems  of  plane-polarized  lines. 

The  dark  bands  previously  alluded  to  are  of  course  most  distinct 
when  a  =  45**. 

Determination  of  the  Constants  of  Elliptical  Polarization. — When 
the  elliptical  polarization  is  produced  by  a  quarter- wave  plate  we  can 
calculate  the  position  and  ratio  of  the  axes,  but  in  cases  where  the 
cUipticity  is  the  result  of  reflection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
the  constants  experimentally.  These  determinations  are  of  importance 
in  connection  with  the  theory  of  reflection,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

The  compensator  in  its  original  form  was  provided  with  a  fine  cross  wire 
moved  by  a  micrometer  screw,  by  means  of  which  the  distance  between 
the  bands  could  be  measured,  and  the  displacement  of  the  bands 
determined.  As  modified  by  Jamin  for  the  study  of  elliptically 
polarized  light,  the  instrument  has  a  fixed  cross  wire,  one  of  the  qoartx 
wedges  being  moved  by  the  screw.  The  relative  retardation  «-«'  is 
increased  or  diminished  at  a  given  point  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  wedge,  consequently  the  dark  bands  are  displaced 
by  a  corresponding  amount. 

The  wedge  must,  however,  be  moved  through  double  the  distance 
moved  by  the  wire  in  the  old  form  of  instrument,  in  order  to  displace 
the  system  by  the  width  of  a  band,  since  in  this  case  t  varies  while  i 
remains  constant,  while  in  the  case  of  the  movable  wire  both  t  and  i 
vary,  the  one  increasing  and  the  other  diminishing;  the  difference 
between  e  and  t  consequently  increases  twice  as  rapidly  with  a  moving 
wire  as  it  does  with  a  fixed  wire  and  moving  wedge.  Let  2a  be  the 
distance  between  two  dark  bands  as  measured  by  the  wire,  and  26  the 
distance  through  which  the  wedge  is  moved  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  shift— from  the  foregoing  h  =  'la. 
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The  retardation  <'•  at  (lislaiictj  ./•  (measured  l)y  inovini;  \\'e<l^ej  iVom 
the  central  band  is  S  =  ^  -,  since  moving  the  wedge  a  distance  b  changes 

the  retardation  by  -.     We  have  now  the  necessary  data  for  the  study 

of  an  elliptical  vibration,  and  will  first  determine  the  phase-difference 
between  the  two  components.  The  components  into  which  the  incideot 
vibration  is  resolved  at  the  quartz  surface  will  differ  in  phase  by  an 
amount  a  -  )8,  if  we  represent  them  by 

x  =  a  cos  ((at  +  a),  y  =  b  COS  (oU  +  (3). 

Transmission   through  the  plate  alters  this  phase-difference  by  an 

amount  5  =  — («-«')  (/i^-/Xo),  and  there  will  be  a  system  of  lines  along 

which  the  total  phase-difference  a-  /3-^S  will  be  multiples  of  tt,  and  the 
transmitted  light  plane  polarized. 

We  first  adjust  the  wedges  so  that  with  plane-polarized  light  to  start 
with,  the  central  dark  band  is  bisected  by  the  cross  wire.  The  phase- 
difference  at  this  point  is  zero.  Substituting  elliptically  polaiized 
light  we  find  the  central  band  shifted  to  a  point,  so  situated  that  the 
phase-difference  between  the  components  of  the  elliptical  vibration 
is  compensated  exactly  by  S,  the  phase-difference  resulting  from 
transmission  through  the  plate.  The  quartz  wedge  is  now  to  be 
moved  by  the  micrometer  screw  until  the  central  band  is  again  bisected 
by  the  wire.     If  this  distance  is  denoted  by  x,  we  have 

OL-B      X  rt  X 
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h  having  been  previously  determined. 

Position  of  the  Axes. — The  phase-difference  of  the  component 
vibrations  along  the  axes  is  90".  We  set  the  compensator  as  before, 
ao  that  with  plane-polarized  light  the  central  band  falls  under  the  wire, 
and  then  move  the  wedge  a  distance  \h.  There  is  now  a  phase- 
difTerence  of  90**  along  the  line  under  the  wire.  Substituting  the 
elliptical  light  we  rotate  the  compensator  until  the  central  band  is 
again  bisected  by  the  wire.  The  axes  of  the  elliptical  vibration  are 
now  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  quartz  wedges. 

Batio  of  the  Axes. — If  the  compensator  is  set  so  that  its  axes 
are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  elliptical  vibration,  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  between  one  of  its  principal  planes  and  the  principal  plane  of 
the  analyser  is  the  measure  of  the  ratio  of  the  axes.  The  com- 
pensator acts  in  this  case  in  the  same  way  as  the  -  plate,  the  use  of 

which  in  the  determination  of  the  ratio  c}f  the  axes  has  already  been 
given. 

BUiptieal  Polaxization  by  Beflection. — We  have  seen  that  when 
plane-polarized  light  is  twice  internally  reflected  at  an  angle  of 
54,  it  emerges  as  circularly  })olarized  light  if  the  original  plane  of 
polarization  made  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  plane  of  incidence ;  each 
reflection  in  this  case  introduces  a  phase-difference  of  ^tt  between  the 
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reflected  components,  consequently  a  single  internal  reflection  from 
glass  will  give  us  elliptically  polarized  light.  This  can  be  shown  with 
an  ordinary  right-angle  prism.  In  general,  when  plane-polarized  light 
is  reflected  at  an  azimuth  of  46**,  t.e.  with  its  plane  of  vibration 
inclined  at  45°  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  reflected  light  will  be,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  elliptically  polarized.  In  the  case  of  glass  and 
ojbher  transparent  media  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  is  very  great ; 
in  other  words,  the  reflected  light  is  very  nearly  plane  polarized,  but 
in  the  case  of  metals  the  elliptical  polarization  is  very  marked.  If 
plane  polarized  light  is  reflected  from  a  silvered  mirror  it  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  freely  transmitted  by  a  Nicol  prism  in  all  positions,  if  the 
plane  of  polarization  originally  made  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  plane  of 
incidence.  These  cases  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Theory  of  Reflection. 

Direction  of  Bevolution  in  Circularly  Polarized  Light.— The 
direction  of  revolution  of  the  circular  vibration  depends  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  crystalline  plate,  its 
orientation,  and  its  nature,  ie. 
whether  it  is  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive crystal.  The  positions  of 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
ray,  and  the  directions  of  vibra- 
tion in  each  are  shown  for  posi- 
tive and  negative  crystals  in 
Fig.  228.  In  the  former  the  ex- 
traordinary component  travels 
slower  than,  and  consequently 
lags  behind,  the  ordinary ;  in  the  latter  the  reverse  is  true.     We  will 

now  take  the  case  of  a  j  plate  of  mica,  which  is  a  negative  crystal,  and 

determine  the  direction  of  revolution  for  two  different  orientationfl. 
First  suppose  the  direction  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  incident  light  to  make 
an  angle  of  -f  45*  with  the  principal 
section  (optic  axis  in  Fig.  229).  It 
is  decomposed  into  the  components 
0  and  Ey  the  former  lagging  behind 
the  latter  by  one  quarter  of  a  wave- 
length. The  E  component  conse- 
quently carries  the  ether  particle  to 

the  right,  and  when  it  is  at  its  point  of  greatest  displacement,  the  0 
component  acts  in  a  vertical  direction,  consequently  the  direction  of 
rotation  is  from  right  to  left,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  If  we  now 
rotate  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  incident  light  through  180*, 
making  the  angle  between  it  and  the  principal  section  -  45*,  we 
have  the  condition  shown  in  B,  and  applying  the  same  reasoning  we 
find  that  the  direction  of  rotation  is  now  from  left  to  right.  In  the 
case  of  positive  crystals  we  apply  the  same  construction,  considering, 
however,  that  the  0  component  acts  first,  since  it  is  in  advance  of  the 
other.  The  directions  of  revolution  will  be  found  to  be  the  reverse  of 
those  in  the  former  cases. 


Fio.  228. 
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We  can  determine  experimentally  the  direction  of  revolution  with 
he  quarter-wave  plate.     Suppose  the  light  to  be  coming  towards  us, 
ind  the  direction  of  revolution  clock-wise.     It  can  be  decomposed  into 
wo  rectangular  components  A  and  B,  B  being  a  quarter 
)f  a  period  behind  A,     We  will  now  suppose  it  trans- 

nitted  through  the  j  plate  (placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  230) 

md  examined  with  an  analyzer.  The  component  A, 
irhich  is  a  quarter  period  ahead,  will  traverse  the  plate 
it  the  slower  velocity  and  be  brought  into  the  same 
)hase  as  the  component  B^  the  resultant  plane  vibration 
laving  the  direction  CD,  If  the  direction  of  revolution 
)e  reversed,  component  A  will  be  a  quarter  period 
>ehind  B^  and  will  experience  a  further  quarter  period 

•elative  retardation  in  traversing  the  7  plate,  the  result- 

int  having  the  direction  EF.  The  direction  of  revolution  is  thus 
letermined  by  observing  whether  the  plane  vibration  makes  an  angle 
)f  +  or  -  45"  with  the  direction  designated  "fast." 

If  we  have  a  Nicol  prism  and  quarter-wave  plate  so  oriented  as  to 
pve  us  a  right-handed  circular  vibration,  by  turning  the  Nicol  through 
180'  we  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation.  This  can  be  readily  under- 
itood  by  constructing  two  diagrams  representing  the  two  conditions. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  method  which  we  use  for  determining  the 

*  fiftst "  and  **  slow  "  directions  in  our  j  plate  (page  268).      With  the 

irrangement  of  the  Nicol  and  metallic  reflector  which  we  employed, 
ve  obtained  a  clock-wise  circular  vibration.    Obviously,  if  the  direction 

►f  rotation  is  known,  the  fast  and  slow  directions  of  the  -  plate  can  be 

letermined  by  observing  the  direction  in  which  the  plane-polarized 
listurbance  vibrates  on  leaving  the  plate. 

Direction  of  Bevolution  in  the  Case  of  Fresners  Bhomb. — As  has 
>een  stated  before  in  the  case  of  total  reflection,  the  component  per- 
>endicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  virtually  lags  behind  the  other. 
i  the  rhomb  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  incident  light 
>olarized  in  a  plane  turned  clock-wise  45**  from  the  vertical,  the  direction 
)f  revolution  will  be  clock-wise.  A  convenient  way  of  determining  the 
lirection  of  revolution  when  the  rhomb  is  set  for  circular  polarization, 
s  to  notice  the  direction  in  which  it  must  be  turned  in  order  to  bring 
•he  plane  of  incidence  into  coincidence  with  the  plane  of  vibration. 
This  is  the  direction  of  revolution  of  the  circularly  polarized  light. 

Natural  and  Partially  Polarized  Light. — By  natural  light  we  mean 
ordinary  unpolarized  light,   which  is  characterized   by  showing  no 

ihange  of  intensity  when  passed  through  a  -  plate  and  Nicol  prism, 

10  matter  how  oriented,  and  by  being  doubly  refracted  by  certain 
rystals,  the  intensities  of  the  two  refracted  rays  being  independent 
»f  the  orientation  of  the  crystal.  Partially  polarized  light,  such  as  we 
obtain  by  reflection  from  a  glass  surface  at  some  other  angle  than  the 
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polarizing  angle,  is  characterized  by  showing  fluctuations  of  intensity 
when  it  is  examined  through  a  rotating  Nicol,  never  being  completely 
extinguished  however.    In  this  respect  it  reeembles  ellipticaUy  polarized 

light,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  can  be  shown  with  the  - 

4 

plate,  which  converts  the  latter  into  plane-polarized  light.  Partiallj 
polarized  light  is  doubly  refracted  by  crystals,  the  relative  intensities 
of  the  two  rays  varying  with  the  orientation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  simplest  forms  of  vibration  which  are 
consistent  with  the  above  results,  and  we  will  begin  with  a  discussion 
of  natural  or  unpolarized  light.  Brewster  explained  natural  light  by 
assuming  it  to  be  made  up  of  two  plane-polarized  disturbances,  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  and  independently  propagated.  A  disturbance 
of  this  nature,  if  it  could  exist,  would  undoubtedly  have  the  properties 
of  natural  light,  but  there  are  mechanical  objections  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  disturbance  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
adjacent  ether  particles  on  the  wave-front  move  in  totally  different 
directions.  Fresnel  accordingly,  in  1821,  advanced  another  hypothesis, 
namely  that  natural  light  was  in  reality  plane-polarized  light,  the 
azimuth  of  which  changed  with  exceeding  rapidity.  Fresnel  con- 
sidered that  a  ray  which  came  from  a  single  center  of  disturbance 
was  plane  polarized,  but  that  the  azimuth  varied  rapidly.  If  we 
could  isolate  such  a  ray  and  experiment  with  it,  we  should  find  that 
it  was  alternately  transmitted  and  cut  off  by  a  Nicol  prism  in  a  fixed 
azimuth.  The  isolation  of  a  ray  coming  from  a  single  center  of 
disturbance  is,  however,  impossible,  and  even  if  it  could  be  done  there 
would  be  no  way  of  verifying  the  hypothesis  experimentally  unless  the 
changes  took  place  so  slowly  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  after  passage  through  the  Nicol,  could  be  followed  by  the 
eye.  In  every  source  of  light  we  have  a  vast  number  of  independent 
centers  of  disturbance,  and  the  joint  effect  of  all  at  a  given  moment, 
on  a  given  point  in  the  ether,   will   be  a  movement  in  a  definite 

direction  which  will,  however,  change 
from  moment  to  moment.  Fresnel 
probably  included  the  ellipse  and  circle  ■ 
in  his  conception  of  the  motion  of 
ordinary  light,  though  be  does  not 
mention  them  specifically.  The  ellip- 
tical vibration  is  the  most  general  form, 
and  we  may,  on  Fresnel's  hypothesis, 
consider  natural  light  as  an  elliptical 
vibration,  the  form  and  orientation  of  which  changes  with  great  rapidity, 
passing  through  the  circle  and  straight  line  as  special  forms. 

The  change  in  the  orientation  of  the  ellipse  cannot,  for  mechanical 
considerations,  be  conceived  as  taking  place  suddenly.  If  it  takes 
place  gradually,  the  curve  ceases  to  be  an  ellipse  and  takes  the  com- 
plicated form  shown  in  Fig.  231a.  If  the  ratio  of  the  axes  changes 
as  well  as  the  orientation,  we  have  a  curve  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  2316,  except  that  the  change  from  the  straight  line  to  the  circle 
is  much  more  gradual,  and  the  whole  curve  must  be  conceived  of  as 
constantly  changing  its  orientation. 


Fig.  231. 
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Curves  of  this  nature  occur  in  acoustics  as  the  resultants  of  harmonic 
disturbances  of  different  periods,  and  as  early  as  1831  Airy  raised  the 
objection  that  unless  the  ellipse  changed  its  form  and  orientation 
suddenly,  the  light  could  not  be  strictly  monochromatic,  for  a  curve 
such  as  b  can  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  two  perpendicularly 
plane-polarized  components  of  different  periods.  Dove,  in  1847,  showed 
that  light  which  had  traversed  a  Nicol  prism  rotating  at  high  speed 
showed  all  the  properties  of  natural  light,  the  emergent  beam  being 
plane  polarized,  the  plane  turning  with  the  same  speed  as  the  prism. 
If  a  mica  plate  was  added  and  made  to  revolve  with  the  prism,  the 
revolving  elliptical  vibration  was  found  to  have  the  properties  of 
circularly  polarized  light.  Airy  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  revolv- 
ing plane-polarized  vibration  could  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of 
two  oppositely  polarized  circular  components  of  different  periods. 
This  case  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  presently. 

Lippich^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  unpolarized  vibrations  are 
only  possible  with  non-homogeneous  light,  and  that  only  polarized 
vibrations  are  possible  with  strictly  monochromatic  light.  His  objec- 
tions to  the  conception  of  unpolarized  monochromatic  vibrations  were 
the  same  as  those  raised  by  Airy,  but  they  are  not  serious,  if  we 
assume  that  the  change  in  the  orbit  of  the  ether  particle  takes  place 
very  slowly  in  comparison  to  the  time  of  revolution,  i.e.  if  it  executes 
several  thousand  revolutions  in  practically  the  same  orbit,  the  departure 
from  strict  homogeneity  of  the  light  will  be  too  slight  to  be  detected. 

Interference  experiments  under  the  condition  of  large  difference 
of  path,  point  out  that  the  form  of  the  vibration  remains  constant 
for  many  thousand  periods,  which  makes  the  above  assumption  seem 
very  probable.  Michelson  has  obtained  with  unpolarized  light,  inter- 
ference fringes,  with  a  path-difference  of  540,000  waves,  which  indicates 
that  the  light  executes  at  least  540,000  vibrations  before  changing 
its  state  of  polarization.  A  million  vibrations  take  place  in  2*10"* 
sec.,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  eye  to  detect  traces  of 
polarization  in  natural  light  even  if  it  remains  polarized  for  many 
million  complete  periods. 

The  lower  limit  for  the  duration  of  a  constant  condition  of  polariza- 
tion is  given  by  interference  experiments,  and  is  probably  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1*10"^  sec.  The  length  of  the  path-difference  in 
this  case  is  about  32-4  cms. 

The  only  conceivable  wa}^  in  which  an  upper  limit  for  the  constancy 
of  the  nature  of  the  vibration  might  be  obtained  is  by  the  employment 
of  flashes  of  light  of  very  brief  duration.  By  a  suitable  arrangement  of 
apparatus  it  is  possible  to  obtain  electric  sparks,  the  duration  of  which 
is  as  brief  as  2*1 0~'  sec. ;  the  length  of  the  wave-train  from  such  a 
spark  would  be  about  72  cms. 

If  no  very  ereat  change  of  form  of  the  vibration  in  one  of  these  brief 
flashes,  took  place,  we  might  be  able  to  discover  traces  of  polarization  in 
the  light  providing  all  the  radiating  centers  of  luminous  energy  in  the 
spark  vibrated  in  practically  the  same  plane.  In  this  case  the  light  of 
the  spark  would  vary  with  the  position  of  a  Nicol  prism  through  which 
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it  was  viewed.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  electric  discharge  might 
start  vibrations  of  similar  form  and  orientation,  but  all  experiments 
have  failed  to  show  evidences  of  polarization  in  the  light  of  sparks  and 
electric  discharges  in  vacuum  tubes,  the  few  positive  results  that  have 
been  obtained  having  been  subsequently  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
polarization  of  the  light  by  oblique  transmission  through  the  glass  wall 
of  the  tube. 

If  the  individual  luminous  centers  in  the  spark  were  vibrating  in 
different  planes,  the  light  would  not  appear  polarized  even  if  no  change 
occurred  in  the  states  of  vibration,  for  the  smallest  area  of  the  spark 
which  the  eye  could  recognize,  even  under  the  microscope,  would  emit 
light  from  thousands  of  independent  centers.  The  light  from  some 
would  be  cut  off  by  the  Nicol,  while  that  from  others  would  be  trans- 
mitted ;  but  the  appearance  would  be  the  same  as  with  natural  light. 

Light-Beats. — Airy's  conception  that  revolving  plane  polarized  light 
was  merely  the  resultant  of  two  circularly  polarized  disturbances,  of 
different  periods  and  opposite  directions  of  rotation,  was  tested  experi- 
mentally by  Righi.i 

In  the  case  of  the  interference  between  two  sounds  of  nearly  the 
same  pitch  we  have  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  beats.  At  a  given 
point  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance  is  a  function  of  the  time,  the 
waves  alternately  reinforcing  and  destroying  one  another.  The  optical 
analogy  would  be  a  moving  system  of  interference  fringes,  the  illumina- 
tion at  a  given  point  varying  with  the  time. 


B  CD 

Fig.  232. 

Righi  arranged  an  optical  system  which  effected  interference  between 
the  two  circularly-polarized  components  of  different  periods,  wluch 
were   first  transformed  in  plane-polarized  vibrations   by  means  of  a 

-  plate. 

Light  from  a  vertical  slit  A  was  passed  through  a  Nicol  prism  which 
made  n  revolutions  per  second,  ana  then  brought  to  a  focus  by  means 
of  a  lens.  The  revolving  plane-polarized  light  was  then  reflected 
from  a  pair  of  Fresnel  mirrors  B,  and  a^in  brought  to  a  double  focus 
by  a  second  lens,  the  two  images  resulting  from  reflection  from  the 
inclined  mirrors.  By  this  device  two  similar  sources  are  obtained  side 
by  side,  the  light  from  each  being  plane-polarized,  the  plane  rotating 

with  the  same  speed  as  the  Nicol.     Behind  each  image  a  -  plate  C  was 

placed,  so  oriented  that  the  optic  axes  were  mutually  perpendicular, 
and  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  vertical.     We  have  seen  that  right  and 

left-handed  circular  vibrations  are  transformed  by  a  -  plate  into  plane 

4 
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vibrations  which  make  angles  of  +45"  and  -  45°  with  the  axes  of  the 
plate. 

According  to  Airy's  conception,  if  the  light  makes  N  vibrations  per 
second  and  the  plane  of  polarization  n  revolutions  per  second,  it  can  be 
considered  as  the  resultant  of  two  circular  vibrations,  of  periods  iV+n 
and  N-n  respectively.     The  two  circular  components  from  one  source 

are  resolved  by  the  -  into  a  vertical  disturbance  with  a  period  N+n 
and  a  horizontal  disturbance  with  a  period  N-n.  The  light  from  the 
other  source,  since  the  -   plate  behind  it  is  differently  oriented,  is 

resolved  into  vertical  vibrations  of  period  N-n  and  horizontal  ones  of 
period  N+n,  The  vertical  vibrations  of  period  N  +  n  from  one  source 
interfere  with  the  vertical  vibrations  of  period  N-n  which  come  from 
the  other,  and  since  the  number  of  beats  per  second  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  frequencies  of  the  interfering  disturbances,  a 
^ven  point  will  receive  maximum  illumination  2n  times  per  second. 
The  fringe  system  formed  by  the  interference  of  the  vertical  vibrations 
was  separated  from  that  formed  by  the  horizontal  components  by 
means  of  a  doubly  refracting  prism  D ;  and  the  fringes  were  found  to 
be  moving  in  opposite  directions,  passing  a  given  point  at  the  rate 
of  2n  per  second. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

THEORY   OF  REFLECTION  AND   REFRACTION. 

A  THEORY  of  reflection  was  worked  out  by  Fresiiel,  based  upon  the 
filaatic^olid  hypotheais,  and  equations  were  obtained  which  repre- 
sented the  relations  between  the  intensities  of  the  reflected  luid 
refracted  components,  their  states  of  polarisation,  etc. 

This  trcatmont,  however,  is  only  of  historical  interest,  since  it  has 
been  supplanted  by  one  based  on  the  electro-magnetic  theory,  and 
we  shall  in  tho  present  chitpter  trace  the  derivntion  of  the  funda- 
mental equations  of  the  more  modern  theory  of  luminous  disturbances, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  down  by  Maxwell. 

The  Inrainous  vibrations  will  be  re^jarded  as  rapidly  alternating 
displacement  currents  in  the  ether  or  in  matter,  as  the  case  may  be, 
these  currents  giving  rise  to  magnetic  forces  similar  to  those  brought 
into  existence  by  currents  flowing  in  conductors.  On  this  theory  not 
only  are  the  optical  and  electrical  properties  of  matter  being  rapidly 
harmonized,  but  predictions  are  being  constantly  made  which  are 
subsequently  verified  by  experiment.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the 
discussion  frora  the  elastic-solid  standpoint  is  more  intelligible,  and 
we  shall  therefore  make  use  of  it  from  time  to  time,  regarding  the 
older  theory  more  as  a  convenience,  however,  than  as  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  what  ia  actually  going  on.  We  will  begin  by  the 
derivation  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  Maxwell. 

DeriTation  of  Maxwell's  Equations. — The  current  may  be  defined 
either  in  electrostatic  or  electromagnetic  units,  and  will  be  designated 
by  i  or  t  accordingly.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  pass  from  one 
system  to  the  other  frequently,  it  is  well  to  fix  firmly  in  the  mind 
at  the  start  that  the  accent  is  used  to  distinguish  quantities  measured 
in  Hftlrotwignetic  units  from  those  measured  in  eleclroslalic. 

The  current  i  which  flows  through  cross  section  q  is  defined  as  the 
number  of  electrostatic  units  which  traverse  q  in  unit  time,  so  that 
if  the  quantity  of  electricity  de  flows  through  }  in  the  element  of 
time  dt  we  have  , 

'4 <" 

and  if  q  is  equal  to  unit  cross  section,  t  is  equal  to  j,  the  current 
density.     The  components  of  j'  along  the  x,y,z  axes  we  will  designate 
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it>  jgt  if  We  will  now  derive  an  expression  for  the  current  in  electro- 
magnetic measure.  The  current  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field, 
the  lines  of  force  being  circles  in  the  case  of  a  current  flowing  along 
a  cylindrical  wire.  An  isolated  magnetic  pole  will  follow  these  lines 
of  force,  travelling  around  the  wire  as  long  as  the  current  continues 
to  flow. 

If  we  carry  the  magnetic  pole  around  the  wire  in  the  opposite 
direction,  we  are  obliged  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  it;  and 
if  it  is  allowed  to  move  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  force,  the 
current  does  work  on  it,  developing  a  certain  amount  of  kinetic  energy. 
We  shall  define  the  current  i'  measured  in  electromagnetic  units  thus. 

The  work  done  will  be  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current, 
and  for  convenience  we  make  use  of  the  proportionality  factor  4ir. 
If  A  represents  the  work  done  by  the  current  on  unit  magnetic  pole 
in  driving  it  around  one  complete  turn,  we  write  A  =  47ri'. 

Now  the  work  is  represented  by  the  force  multiplied  by  the 
distance  through  which  it 
lets.  Assume  that  we  have 
I  rectangle  dx,  dy^  which  is 
:.raversed  normally  by  a  cur- 
rent i'=j^dxdy,  jl  being  the 
r  component  measured  in 
electromagnetic  units  K  the 
surrent  flows  towards  the 
>b8erv.er  (Fig.  233),  a  plus 
magnetic  pole  will  be  carried 
around  dx^  dy^  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  The 
total  work  done  by  the  cur- 
rent in  moving  unit  pole 
around  the  rectangle  will  be 

A^adx  +  P'dy^adx-Pdy,  (2) 

in    which   a  and  P  are   the 

<K>raponents  of  magnetic  force  along  AB  and  AD,  and  a'  and  P' 
are  the  components  along  DC  and  BC.  a  may  not  be  constant  along 
dxy  but  if  we  regard  it  as  variable,  for  example  having  the  value  a  at 

A   and  a-»-3a  at  B,  the  average  value  will  be  a  +  —  which,  when 

mi 

multiplied  by  dx,  gives  us  a^Zar  +  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order. 
The  minus  signs  occur  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  forces  along 
DC  and  CB  are  oppositely  directed  from  the  forces  along  AB  and 
AD.  a  differs  from  a  since  it  works  along  a  line,  the  y  coordinate 
of  which  is  greater  by  an  amount  dy  than  that  of  AB.  Under  certain 
conditions  of  course  a  would  be  equal  to  a. 

If  dy  be  taken  suflBciently  small       7—  ^ay  be  regarded  as  the 
partial  differential,  coefficient  — -,  and  we  have 

a=^a-\-:^dy  and  P' =^ P -^ ■:^dx. 


Y 

t 

7? 
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Fig.  233. 
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We  now  have  for  the  work,  Bubatitutiog  these  values  in  (2)  and 
canceUing, 

and  since  A  —  4n'  •■  ivj^'dxdi/, 

.   .,    3P    ai        .    .    .,    ,       .    .,    a?    9)3     ,   .,    3a    3y    ,,, 
*'^-  =  ^ - 3?  '^'^  »mxhiT\y,   4^,=^-£,    4^,  =  ^ - g.  (3) 

Maxwell's  differential  equations  of  the  magnetic  field. 

If  c  represents  the  ratio  of  the  two  systems  of  units,  i.e.  ^^cand 
.,  —  c,  we  can  introduce^'  (defined  electrostatically)  into  the  fequations, 
which  now  become 

4)r.  _'dy     ZP     4r.  _3a     3y     4^.     3^_3a  /., 

c-''~ay"3a'     e-''~3i!"cS'     c^^'Zx     dy ^' 

These  equations  hold  for  all  medio,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work 
done  in  carrying  the  magnetic  pole  around  the  circuit  is  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  medium.  The  quantity  c  has  the  dimeneions 
of  velocity,  and  can  be  determined  by  obsei-ving  the  magnetic  effect  of 
discharging  a  quantity  of  electricity  measured  electrostatically  through 
a  circuit. 

While  the  above  equations,  which  connect  the  current  with  the 
magnetic  force,  hold  for  all  media,  we  shall  presently  develope  ex- 
pressions connecting  the  current  with  the  electric  force,  and  these 
expressions  take  particular  forms,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
medium. 

They  "ill  suffice  for  the  study  of  reflection,  absorption  and  dispersion, 
but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  behavior  of  media  when  brought 
into  a  magnetic  field,  we  shall  require  another  set  of  similar  equations, 
which  connect  a  magnetic  current  with  the  lines  of  electric  force  which 
accompany  it. 

The  magnetic  current  or  magnetic  flux  occurs  when  the  strength  of 
a  magnetic  field  changes,  and  toe  lines  of  flow  will  be  surrounded  by 
lines  of  electric  force  just  as  the  electric  current  is  surrounded  br  lines 
of  magnetic  force.  By  determining  the  work  done  by  the  magnetic 
current  in  drawing  unit  charge  once  around  the  circuit,  expressions  are 
obtained  which  connect  the  strength  of  the  flux  with  the  accompanying 
electric  field.  The  equations  are  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already 
deduced,  and  like  them  hold  for  all  media  : 

iir     ?r  ?z  4-     2z  ^x  477     dx  2r  ,., 

'c'-'^rzjr  T'-=Tx-d='  T''  =  97"aF *'*' 

Displacement  Cunenta  in  Free  Ether. — A  displacement  current  will 
occur  in  the  ether  whenever  the  density  of  the  lines  of  electric  force 
changes,  and  the  strength  of  the  current  wnll  be  proportional  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  chunge  takes  place.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  physical 
conception  of  the  displacement  current.  We  may  perhaps  think  of  it 
as  a  lateral  shift  of  the  ether,  which  takes  place  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  force ;  in  this  case  our  picture  of  the  wave  will  be  not  unlike  the 
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conception  of  a  wave  in  an  elastic  solid.  A  different  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter  is  that  adopted  by  J.  J.  Thomson  in  his  Recent  Researches 
in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  the  first  chapter  of  which  will  be  found  of 
great  assistance  in  forming  a  concrete  picture  of  what  may  be  taking 
place  in  the  ether  when  it  is  traversed  by  waves.  Thomson  represents 
the  phenomena  of  the  electromagnetic  field  in  terms  of  Faraday  tubes 
(lines  of  electric  force).  The  motion  of  one  of  these  tubes  gives  rise  to 
a  magnetic  force  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its  motion,  and  an 
electromotive  intensity  (which  we  have  spoken  of  as  the  electric  force), 
which  is  perpendicular  to  both  of  the  specified  directions.  The  dis- 
placement current  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  electromotive 
intensity,  which  is  not  constant,  unless  the  density  of  the  moving  tubes 
is  constant. 

Thomson  showed  that  the  equations  which  we  have  already 
examined,  and  those  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  could  be  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the  Faraday  tubes. 

We  will  now  derive  expressions  which  connect  the  displacement 
current  with  the  electromotive  intensity  (electric  force).  Since  a 
charge  e  sends  out  47r  lines  of  force,  the  product  of  the  current  density 
and  47r  will  be  the  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  unit  time. 
[t  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  steady  currents  there  will  be  no  change 
in  the  number  of  the  lines,  but  in  the  case  of  displacement  currents, 
livhere  the  current  strength  is  changing  with  the  time,  the  density  of 
the  lines  of  force  changes.     We  can  now  write 

in  which  the  expressions  N^  N^  N,  represent  the  components  of  the 
density  of  the  lines  of  electric  force  (polarization  in  free  ether)  parallel 
to  the  three  axes.     Similarly  for  the  magnetic  current  wo  have 

^""''^^r^  ^'^'-=-ar'  ^""''^^ (^) 

We  can  form  an  idea  of  a  magnetic  current  such  as  we  have  in  the 
case  of  light  waves  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  we  have  an 
iron  wire  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  around  one  end  of  it,  which  is 
traversed  by  an  alternating  current.  The  density  of  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force  in  the  iron  wire  varies  periodically,  rising  from  zero 
to  a  maximum,  and  then  falling  to  zero  during  the  first  half 
period,  and  then  rising  again  to  a  maximum,  with  a  reversal  in  the 
direction  of  the  force  however.  The  wire  is  thus  traversed  by  a 
periodic  magnetic  current,  which  is  suiTounded  by  circular  lines  of 
electric  force,  which  set  up  alternating  induced  currents  in  conductors 
which  are  brought  into  the  field. 

In  the  free  ether  the  electric  force  is  considered  as  numerically 
equal  to  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force,  so  that  we  may  substitute 
for  N^  N^  JV,  their  equivalents  X,  F,  Z,     Our  equations  now  become 


^^S,  =  ^,     4irs^  =  ^y,     47rs, 


'"Wt] 


(7) 
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Substituting  these  values  for  the  current  in  equations  (4)  gives  u» 
expressions  which  connect  the  variation  of  the  electric  force  with  the 
magnetic  field  which  results  from  the  displacement  current. 


(8) 


IdX    dy 

dp 

IdV     da 

dy 

IdZ    3)8    3o 

c  dt      "dy 

dz' 

c  dt  ~  dz 

dx' 

c  dl~  dx     3y 

13a     -dY 

dZ 

I  dp   dZ 

dX 

13y    dX    3F 

c  dl     Zz 

-dl/' 

c  dt      dx 

ds' 

c  dt      dy      dx 

/• 


Isotropic  Dielectrics. — The  equations  which  we  have  just  derived 
do  not  hold  for  dielectrics,  for  in  media  the  force  exerted  by  two 
charges  e  e"  at  distance  r  is  less  than  the  force  which  would  be  exerted 


.'  -" 


ee 


in  the  free  ether,  being  represented  by  —5,  in  which  c  is  the  dielectric 


cr^ 


constant  of  the  medium.  The  dielectric  constant  is  greater  than  unity 
for  all  media,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  velocity  with  which  the  wave 
is  propagated  in  the  medium  becomes  less  as  the  dielectric  constant 
increases. 

In  the  same  way  the  force  between  two  magnetic  poles  in  a  medium 

»   // 

is  represented  by  -   _.,  ,  /a  being  the  magnetic  permeability,  a  quantity 

which  differs  only  slightly  from  unity  except  in  the  case  of  iron,  and 
we  shall  see  later  on  that  we  are  justified  in  writing  /i=  I  in  practically 
all  optical  problems.  The  change  in  the  law  of  the  force  which  occurs 
in  ponderable  media,  makes  it  necessary  to  modify  our  last  equations, 
since  with  the  same  change  in  the  current  intensity  the  electric  force 

is  weaker  in  the  proportion  -,  the  current  in  dielectrics  being  repre- 


sented by  47r/,  =  €-^  ,  etc 
Equations  (7)  now  become 


da 

47r5,  =  /A:^,    etc. 


c  dt  '' 

Ida 

c'dt' 


dy 

dY 


dp 

dz' 
dZ 


dz      dy' 


€3r_3a_9y  €dZ 

c  dt  ^dz     dx'  c  dt 

l^/?_'SZ_aX'  l^y 

c  dt  ~  dx      dz'  c  dt 


dp     da 
dx     dy 
dX_^dY 
dy      dx 


....(9> 


which  expressions  completely  determine  all  properties  of  the  magnetic 
field  in  an  isotropic  dielectric. 

A  comparison  of  equations  (6)  with  the  equations  preceding  (9) 
shows  us  that,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  lines  of  force  issuing  from 
given  charge  independent  of  the  surrounding  medium,  we  have  the 
condition  within  a  medium  of  dielectric  constant  c,  and  permeability  /x, 

a;=€a;   A;=€r,   iV,=€Z, 

in  other  words,  the  densities  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  and  electric  force 
are  equal  to  the  forces  only  in  a  vacuum,  for  which  c  and  /a  both  equal 
unity. 
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If  a  charge  e  is  contained  in  the  cube  dxy  dy,  dz,  iire  lines  of  force 
issue  from  its  surSetce.  We  can  also  reckon  the  number  of  lines  issuing 
from  the  cube  as  the  sum  of  the  lines  issuing  from  the  six  surfaces. 

The  two  squares  pei*pendicular  to  x  contribute  the  part 

-  {^»)idydz  +  {N,\dydz, 
By  Taylor's  Theorem     {NX  =  {N,\ ^^dx; 
the  two  squares  therefore  contribute 

(  (-^x)!  +  -^dxjdydz  -  {N^dydz  =  -^^jx .  dydz. 
The  total  contribution  of  all  six  faces  is 

Equating  this  to  47r«,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  expression  for 
^xi  ^«>  c^-f  gives  us,  if  we  write  r-r-i-  =  p  the  charge  in  unit  volume, 

BeX    3€r    BcZ  ,o  , 

^'^^=w*-^+-Br (^^> 

an  equation  which  we  shall  not  make  use  of  for  the  present. 

Boundary  ConditionB. — Since  in  optical  problems  we  are  continually 
dealing  with  cases  where  the  waves  pass  across  the  boundary  which 
separates  two  media  of  different  optical  properties,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  what  changes,  if  any,  occur  in  the  components  of  the 
electric  and  magnetic  forces  at  the  surface  of  separation. 

We  will  begin  by  considering  that  the  transition  is  abrupt,  i.«.  that 
the  dielectric  constant  changes  suddenly  in  crossing  a  mathematical 
plane,  which  we  will  take  parallel  to  the  xy  plane  of  our  co-ordinate 
system.  Let  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  upper  median  be  6,,  and 
that  of  the  lower  e^  and  let  iV\  equal  the  densjty  of  the  lines  oi  force 
in  the  upper  medium,  that  is  the  number  which  pass  in  a  normal 
direction  through  a  plane  of  unit  area.  These  lines  of  force  are 
incident  on  the  boundary  at  an  angle  d^  with  the  normal.  We  will 
first  assume  that  the  lines  pass  through  into  the  second  medium 
without  change  of  direction.     The  electric  force  in  the  upper  medium 

is  R^  = \  that  in  the  lower  medium  R^  — \  the  force  due  to  a 

^ven  density  of  the  lines  of  force  decreasing  as  the  dielectric  constant 
increases.  If  tf2>^i»  it  is  obvious  that  the  electric  force  is  less  below 
the  boundary,  assuming  as  we  have  done  that  N^  =  N^^  Since  R^  is  less 
than  R2  and  the  direction  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  the  components 
of  R2 — X^  Y^  Z^ — will  all  be  less  in  the  second  medium.  We  shall  see 
that  this  condition  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  and  that  our  original  assumption  that  the  lines  passed  through 
the  boundary  without  change  of  direction  was  incorrect.  If  X^  is  less 
than  Xyt  and  the  boundary  infinitely  thin,  we  can  derive  an  unlimited 
amount  of  work  by  carrying  a  charged  particle  along  the  boundary  in 
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the  lower  mediam  against  the  electric  foTce,  and  th< 
acn>»  the  boundary  (which  requires  no  work  nnlev  the  fbr«  i 
infinite),  allow  it  U>  move  back  in  the  upper  medinin  throo^  the 
same  disUnce.  It  will  obviously  yield  more  work  than  has  h^^a 
spent  upon  it  in  the  lower  medium,  since  it  is  moving  under  tfae 
influence  of  a  stronger  force.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  eoodnsion 
that  the  r  component  has  the  same  value  on  both  aidea  of  the  boaodary . 
otherwise  a  perpetual  motion  would  be  possible.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  y  component,  and  we  consequently  have  for  the  boandarr 
condition  of  these  two  components  X,  —  X^  and  Y-^  =  K-  Let  as  now 
see  how  we  can  reconcile  this  condition  with  the  smaller  value  of  H, 
in  the  second  medium.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  consider  that  if  the 
lines  of  force  bend  away  from  the  normal  on  crossing  the  boondary.  we 
can  reconcile  the  equality  of  the  x  and  y  components  ou  the  two 
sides  with  the  decrease  in  their  resultant  But  the  bending  of  (be 
lines  of  force  in  the  direction  apeciiied,  results  in  a  change  in  their 
density  N^  consequently  this  must  be  taken  into  account.  Let  the 
angle  which  the  lines  make  with  the  normal 
in  the  upper  medium  be  6■^,  and  the  angle 
which  the  refracted  lines  make  with  the 
normal  be  $^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  234.  We 
will  now  determine  the  value  of  the  Z  com- 
ponent on  the  two  aides  of  the  bouudaiy. 
In  the  upper  medium'  the  normal  component 
of  the  electric  force  is  Z,  —  £j  cos  0, ;  in  the 
lower  medium,  Z^  =  R^  co»  $^  The  density 
of  the  lines  of  force  parallel  to  the  ;  axis 
(normal  polarization)  for  the  two  media  is  given  by 


(,Ii,  cos  e. 


land 


,R,  COB  0, 


4ir       ■ 

Now  the  normal  polarization  is  the  same  in  the  two  media,  for  the 
same  number  of  lines  pass  through  a  plane  of  unit  area  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  z  axis,  in  whichever  medium  we  consider  the 
plane,  consequeutly  we  can  write 


c,filCOBtf,^«,fi,. 


^or.,^.«£,^„ 


4ir 

which  expression  determines  the  boundary  conditions  of  the  z  com- 
ponent. 

In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  boundary  conditions  for 
the  components  of  the  magnetic  force  aro  '>,  =  aj,  /3,  =  ;8,,  fifi'-f^y^ 
Since,  however,  /i=l  in  practically  all  optical  problems,  we  can  write 
ri  =  >!- 

Velocit7  of  the  Wave. — To  find  the  velocity  of  the  wave  we 
differentiate  the  first  equation  of  (9)  with  respect  to  t. 


t^X 


37     3^ 


-.■d'x 


c>!f\dU~'dz\-dt;' 
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and   substituting  for  ^  and  -^  the  values  given  by  the  last  two 
equations  of  (9), 


c^^^'ZyK^ij     dx)    dz\^x      dz) 


We  now  differentiate  the  first  three  equations  of  (9)  with  respect  to 
^,  //,  and  z  respectively, 

€^__92y_      ^^        !  ^_.^^.?!y_        g   3^^  _   C>2/?         B^g 

r  S<dj;"''^3aj    B^rB;^'     c 'bi'by^ ^z'by    "Ox'dy     cdtdz~'dxdz    'dy'dz 
Addition  of  these  three  equations  gives 

€/32X     ^     32Z\     Q    ^^    _^/M    ?ir    ?^^  =  o 
c  \3/?fl?    9/3y     9^ 9-2:/  'dt\'dx      'dy      ^^/       ' 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  periodic  changes  of  the  electric  force,  the 
<litferential  coefficient,  with  respect  to  the  time,  of  the  quantity  in  the 
parenthesis,  can  be  considered  as  proportional  to  the  quantity,  with  a 

phase  increase  of  ^  (since  differentiating  the  sine  gives  the  cos,  the 
-equivalent  of  a  phase  change  of  ^ ). 

This  gives  US  (^_+_  +  _j.-0,  (11) 

^nd  we  have  as  our  final  equation 

c2  9/2  -  3a;-2  +  3^2  +  9/2-^^ \^^^) 

Similar  equations  hold  for  Y,  Z,  a,  and  ^, 

L^-\Y     i.?!Z'-AF     l'^-\7 

I'^-A     i?j?_A/?    i?!}:_A 

C2  9/2  "        '         c2    9/2  "  ^»        c2  9/2  ~  ^• 

We  have  seen  (page  7)  that  differential  equations  of  this  form 
represent  waves  travelling  with  a  velocity  v  = 


^/." 


Now  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  ether  equals  unity,  consequently  our 
equation  shows  us  that  the  velocity  of  the  wave  in  space  is  equal  to  c, 
the  ratio  of  the  two  systems  of  electrical  units.  This  has  been  con- 
firmed by  experiment,  the  velocity  of  light  determined  by  optical 
methods  being  2*9989 .  10^^  cms.  per  sec,  while  the  velocity  of  c 
determined  by  electrical  methods  is  3 .  lO^^^  cm. /sec. 


t»  r\ 


^90 
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In  ponderable  media  the  velocity  must  be  smaller  in  the  ratio  —^ 

Now  the  refractive  index  of  a  medium  is  the  ratio  of  the  velocitv  of 
light  in  free  space  to  the  velocity  in  the  medium,  consequently  we  have 

n-=Jfy  or  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  equals  the  dielectric 
constant.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  result  is  not  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment except  in  a  few  cases,  for  the  reason  that  the  dielectric  constant 
is  in  reality  a  function  of  the  period  of  the  vibration,  or  in  other  words 
of  the  wave-length,  and  the  dielectric  constant  determined  by  all 
electrical  methods  is  the  value  of  n-  for  infinitely  long  waves,  con- 
secjuently  our  expression  does  not  hold  for  the  very  short  waves  of 
light.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  gases,  in  which  the  dispersion  is 
small,  we  have  fair  agreement,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

1  000294 
1-000449 
1-000138 


Air, 

CO., 

H/ 


'2y 


1-000295 
1000473 
1000132 


As  examples  of  substances  which  show  especially  marked  deviations, 
we  may  take  water  and  ethyl  alcohol : 


Water, 
Alcohol, 


w. 

1-33 
1-36 


9  0 
50 


The  reason  of  these  discrepancies  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the 
study  of  dispersion. 

Deduction  of  the  Laws  of  Beflection  and  Befraction  for  Transparent 
Media. — If  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  upon  the  boundary  separating  two- 
media  of  different  optical  densities,  the  percentage  reflected  and 
refracted  will  depend,  not  only  upon  the  relative  reiractive  indices  of 
the  two  media,  and  the  angle  of  incidence,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of 
the  incident  vibration  as  regards  its  state  of  polarization. 

A  plane-wave  is  represented  by  the  equations 


A-=^.cos';(<-''i-^-±f-±?-*) 
V  —  A 

•M.  .^n  j^        ,,  ,,  ,. 

^     ^   -^  »  SS  ««  If 


(13> 


in  which  Xy  \\  and  Z  are  the  values  of  the  components  of-  the  electric 
force  at  any  time  and  any  point  in  space,  -•/,,  A^^  and  A^  the  maximum 
values  of  the  components,  T  the  periodic  time  of  the  disturbance,  V  the 
velocity  of  the  wave,  and  //?,  ;*,  and  p  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal 
to  tlie  wave-front. 

These  e^juations  also  represent  transverse  waves  in  an  elastic  solid,  if 
we  call  A",  \\  Z  the  components  of  the  displacement  and  A^y  A^,  A^ 
the  components  of  the  amplitude. 

We  will  now  deduce  the  laws  which  govern  the  directions  of  the 
reflected  and  refracted  rays,  and  their  relative  intensities  and  states  of 
polarization. 


IT 
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Suppose  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  A  (behind  the  plane  of  the  paper) 
to  be  incident  at  angle  ^,  on  the  surface  of  a  block  of  glass  (Fig.  235). 
We  will  consider  this  ray  plane-polarized,  the  plane  of  vibration  making 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Resolve  the  incident  electric  force  into  two  components,  E,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence  and  E^  parallel  to  it.  We  therefore 
write  for  the  y  component  of  the  electric  force,  since 


m  =  sin^,  n  =  0,  and  p-cos^, 
27r  /      xsm^-\-z  cos  ^ 


\^E,C08'y(^ 


^1 


> 


(14) 


in  which  F^  is  the  velocity  of  the  light  in  air. 

The  other  component  ^  ,  which  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  ray,  has 
X  and  z  components  given  oy  A^  =  E^  cos  4>  and  A,=  -  E^,  sin  *. 


IZ 


FiQ.  235. 


Fig.  236. 


The  positive  direction  of  Ej,  is  upwards  from  the  boundary  which 
makes  the  z  component  negative,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  236,  which 
gives  us  the  side  view  of  the  block. 

The  X  and  z  components  of  the  electric  force  are  therefore  given  by 


--      -,         ^          27r/.     ir  sin  4>  +  2  cos  ^' 
X,  =  Ep  cos  *  .  cos  -yi  U 


^1 


Z,=  -£,sm<l> 


(14) 


» 


>» 


>» 


The  magnetic  forces  associated  with  these  are  obtained  at  once  by 
differentiating  the  above  and  substituting  in  equations  (9).  For 
example  the  x  component  a  is  given  by 


I'da     ^Y     ?)Z      „    .    27rA 


27r/,     a;  sin  ^  4- <?  cos  4>\  277  cos  4> 


da       „  27rco84>   .    2ir 


\  ZTT  cos  ^ 


91 


»> 


J» 


„  C08  4>         27r 
a^=    -  cE,    ^Tr—COB 


K 


'{'- 


xsin^-{-z  cos  4>\ 
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and  since  F^  =  -j^ 

A.  I-      2t/     «Bm*  +  rcoa* 

«..=  -£,C0B4>V<iC0a-jr(^r y 

Similarly,  0,  =  E,JT^  cos^  „  „ 

Writing  for  the  refracted  wave, 

^,  =  Z),coBxcos^(i-"""yco«xM 


...(15) 


r^  =  D.  cos 


T 


in  which  i>,  and  D,  are  the  componente  of  amplitude  parallel  and 
perpendiculu-  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  If  cow  the  boundary  con- 
ditions are  to  be  complied  with,  there  will  be  a  reflected  wave  except 
when  •Jt^=-Jt^  Let  us  take  the  simplest  possible  cose  of  a  plane- 
polarized  vibration  parallel  to  the  x  axis  at  normal  incidence.  The 
boundary  conditions  are  X^  =  X^,  fi^  =  ^92- 

The  magnetic  components  of  the  refracted  wave  are  obtained  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  incident. 

They  are  given  by 

n        V  /-      ^'^/f    isinx  +  *oo8x\"l 

fi,=D^jr,         „       „       I        I <"> 

y5  =  />.8inxV^       „  „  „  ■' 

At  the  boundary  we  have 

X^  =  X^  that  is,  £'p=  D,,  since  *  = 

/3,  =  /^j    or    £p^/7,  =  fl,^/^J 


^"1 


The  boundary  conditions  will  hold  for  the  incident  and  refiracted 
wave  only  under  the  above  condition,  that  is,  when  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  two  media  are  the  same.  If  (,  differs  from  u  we  shall 
have  a  reflected  wave,  and  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  the  incident  and 
reflected  wave  constitute  the  force  at  the  boundary  in  the  upper 
medium,  which  is  to  be  equated  to  the  force  in  the  lower  medium. 
The  direction  of  the  force  in  the  reflected  wave  is  opposite  to  that 
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in  the  inculent,  for  as  the  reflectmg  power  increases,  the  force  in  the 
lower  medium  must  diminish. 

We  now  write  for  the  electric  and  magnetic  components  of  the 
reflected  wave, 


X^ = Rp  cos  *'  cos  ^  u  - 


27r  / .     XBin^'  -  z  cos  4>' 


)i 


..      r.        27r 

lV=it,C08-m 


27r 


Z^-  -  BpSin^'cos^ 


>» 


»j 


»» 


»> 


v> 


,(19) 


and 


a. 


=  -i2,co8^'N/€^cos-m-f  ^- 


2ir  /,    X  sin  ^'  -z  cos  ^' 


) 


Pr'-Bp^l 


IT 


2 
cos^ 

2ir 


y^  =  B,  sin  ^'  ^/€^      cos  -m 


>» 


»» 


>» 


(20) 


From  these  equations  we  can  deduce  the  laws  of  reflection  and 
re&action,  as  well  as  the  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the 
reflected  and  refracted  rays  for  various  states  of  polarization. 

The  relations  between  the  angles  of  incidence,  reflection,  and  refrac- 
tion follow  at  once  from  the  boundary  conditions,  which  are  only 
fulfilled  when  for  z  —  0  we  put  all  of  the  forces  proportional  to  the 
same  function  of  t^  x^  and  y. 


This  gives  us 


or  (21) 


sin  #     sin  4>'  ^  sin  X 


^1 


F  ' 


sin  4*     F 

- —  =*  -^  =  ^1  the  refractive  index. 

smx     ^2 


We  will  now  deduce  expressions  for  the  intensities  of  the  reflected 
and  refracted  components,  the  relations  between  the  phases  of  the 
vibrations,  their  dependence  upon  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  state 
of  polarization.  The  force  X,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  boundary,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  in  the  incident  and  reflected  waves, 
JT,  +  X^  which  is  to  be  equated  to  the  force  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
boundary. 


(1)  Z.  +  Z,  =  Z2  or          E^-R^cos^ 

(2)  F,+r;=r,  or             e.-^e, 

(3)  a,  +  a^  =  aa  or    (E,- M,)  j€iCOS<f> 

W  y.+rr=y2  or        (Ep+R^J7,• 


Av/^cosx 


(22) 


Sd4 
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The  positive  directions  of  the  components  B^  and  D^  are  shown  in 
Fig.  237. 


Add  (2)  and  (3), 


\         N/C,  COS  9/ 


n/c^cos^ 

Elim.  D.  from  (2)  and  (3),  E.  f  ^.^°«  *  -  l)  =  J?,  f  ^^^?^  + 1) 

Vvcjcosx       ^         Wcjcosx       ^ 

Add  (1)  and  (4),  2^,  =  i>,  (5^  +  ^) 

Elim.  Z>,from(l)and(4),  eJ'-^  ^^)^bJ^^ ^^) 


..(23) 


— X 


FiQ.  237. 


V^«2^ 


8in4> 


Substitute  for  -rJ  =  n  its  equivalent and  we  obtain  equations 

Je  ^  smx  ^ 

identical  with  the  tormulae  of  Fresnel,  from  which  the  phases  and 

intensities  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  waves  can  be  calculated. 

lieflected  amplitudes : 

^  ^  _ ^,  sinJJ-x]     ^ 
sin  (*  +  x) 

Refracted  amplitudes : 

sin(*  +  x) 


^  tan  (4>  -  x) 
"  tan  (*  +  x) 


yp  2sinxco8^ 

"  sin  (4>  +  x)  COS  {<f> 


-x)J 


.(24) 


It  should  be  notice<l  that  these  formulae  are  unsuitable  for  perpen- 
dicular incidence,  for  when  ^  =  0,  x  =  ^»  ^^^  ^h®  expression  becomes 
indeterminate. 

We  will  now  examine  these  formulae  in  detail. 

It  is  e\'ident  that  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence  in  the  reflected  light  never  vanishes,  whatever  be  the  values 
of  4>  and  x  in  the  formula  for  E,. 

It  is  different,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  formula  for  R^  the  parallel 
component.  As  we  increase  the  angle  of  incidence  from  0,  it  is  evident 
that  we  shall  eventually  reach  a  point  at  which  the  reflected  and 
refracted  rays  are  at  right  angles,  for  the  angle  between  them  is  greater 
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than  90*  near  perpendicular  incidence,  and  less  than  90"*  at  grazing 

incidence.     At  the  ande  in  question  it  is  evident  that  (*  +  x)="^^ 

and  tan(^+Y)  =  oo,  tnat  is  Rp  =  0,  or  the  component  parallel  to  the 

plane  of  incidence  is  wholly  absent.      This  means  simply  that  the 

reflected  light  is  plane  polarized,  and  the  angle  in  question  is  known 

as  the  angle  of  polarization  or  the  Brewsterian  angle. 

sin  ^ 
The  refractive  index  n  =  — — ,  consequently  if  ^'  be  the  angle  of 

polarization,  we  have 

sin x'  =  8in(^-4>' )  =  co8#'   and  ^  =  t&n^'  —  n, 

^  \'2        J  cos* 

a  relation  which  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Polarization. 

Perpendicular  Incidence. — As  has  been  stated  our  formulae  do 
not  hold  for  perpendicular  incidence,  for  then  <^  =  x  ==  ^* 

Substituting  in  equations  (23)  for  "^  the  refractive  index  n,  we  have, 

cos<^     1  ^ 

«ince =  7> 

cosx     1 

From  the  first  equation  it  is  clear  that  if  n  >  1 ,  the  reflected  electric 
amplitude  is  oppositely  directed  from  the  incident,  since  the  direction  of 
the  vector  depends  on  its  sign.  The  second  equation  shows  the  same 
condition,  for  when  <^  =  0,  similar  signs  mean  opposite  directions,  as 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  237.  The  presence  of  the  reflected 
wave  will  thus  reduce  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  wave  at  the  reflecting 
boundary,  and  if  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  wave  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  incident,  the  amplitude  will  be  reduced  to  zero.  This  was  found 
to  be  the  case  by  Wiener  in  his  experiments  upon  stationary  light 
waves,  the  node  occurring  at  the  reflecting  surface.  These  experiments 
were  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  interference.  The  opposite 
condition  will  be  found  for  the  magnetic  vectors,  which  are  similarly 
directed  in  the  incident  and  reflected  waves.  They  will  therefore  add 
their  eflects  at  the  boundary. 

it  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  formulae  express  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  reflected  vibrations  :  the  intensitt/  of  the  reflected  light,  if 
the  intensity  of  the  incident  light  is  1,  is  given  by 

^^•--'-(/i+i)'-'- 

This  formula  has  been  verified  for  water  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  who 
found  that  the  observed  value  agreed  with  the  calculated  within  I  5  %. 
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Change  of  Phase  by  Passage  through  the   Polariziiig  Angle. — The 

formula  for  the  reflected  amplitude,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence^ 
shows  us  that  the  phase  changes  suddenly  by  IdO*"  on  passage  through 
the  angle  of  polaiization  :  for  (^  +  x)  is  obtuse  or  acute  according  as 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  less  or  greater  than  the  polarizing  angle. 
Suppose  now  that  the  incident  light  is  plane  polarized  at  an  azimuth  of 
45".  At  the  polarizing  angle  the  component  of  the  vibration,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  surface,  will  be  the  only  one  reflected,  and  it  can  be 
completely  quenched  by  means  of  a  Nicol  prism  held  with  its  short 
diagonal  vertical.  On  either  side  of  the  polarizing  angle  we  shall  have 
a  reflected  component  perpendicular  to  the  other,  but  the  directions  of 
the  vectors  will  be  opposite  on  opposite  sides  of  the  an^le.  The 
resultant  will  be  in  each  case  a  plane-polarized  vibration,  which  will, 
however,  be  turned  slightly  towards  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rotation  from  the  plane  parallel  to  the  sur&ce  being  oppo- 
site in  the  two  cases.  This  will  be  readily  understood  by  drawing  the 
horizontal  component,  and  compounding  it  first  with  a  small  vertical 
component  directed  upwards,  and  then  with  one  directed  downwards, 
the  change  of  direction  corresponding  to  the  phase  change  of  180". 

It  was  found  by  Jamin  and  others  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
light  was  not  completely  polarized  by  reflection  at  the  Brewsterian 
angle.  Moreover,  if  the  incident  light  was  polarized,  and  reflftetion. 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  angle,  the  reflected  light,  instead 
of  being  plane  polarized,  as  the  formulae  indicate,  showed  traces  of 
elliptical  polarization.  This  indicates  that  the  phase  change,  instead  of 
occurring  abruptly  at  the  polarizing  angle,  enters  by  degrees ;  Drude 
observed  in  1889  that  the  elliptical  i>olarization  produced  by  a  freshly- 
split  surface  of  rock-salt  was  very  small,  but  that  it  increased  rapidly 
on  the  exposure  of  the  surface  to  the  air.  Shortly  afterward  Loi-d 
Rayleigh  found  that  the  ellipticity  produced  by  reflection  from  wat«r^ 
could  be  completely  eliminated  by  removing  the  surface  film  of  grease, 
which  is  always  present  unless  special  precautions  are  taken. 

These  experiments  indicate  that  the  disagreement  with  the  formulae 
is  caused  by  surface  films  having  optical  properties  different  from  those 
of  the  body  of  the  substance.  We  will  now  take  up  the  investigation  of 
the  eflfects  of  these  films,  and  the  calculation  of  their  probable  thickness. 

Influence  of  Surface  Films.  Elliptical  Polarization. — The  theory 
of  reflection,  applied  to  boundaries  between  media  of  different  optical 
densities,  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  plane-polarized  light  should 
always  be  reflected  as  plane-polarized  light.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  that  this  is  seldom  the  case.  If  the  incident  light  is  polarized  at 
an  angle  of  45"*  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  almost  no  change  in 
intensity  is  seen  when  the  reflected  light  is  examined  through  a  revolv- 
ing Nicol,  if  the  reflecting  surface  is  a  metal,  while  even  in  the  case  of 
transparent  substances  it  is  seldom  possible  to  completely  extinguish 
the  reflected  light  with  the  analyzing  Nicol.  The  cause  of  this  we  shall 
find  is  the  almost  universal  presence  of  a  so-called  "surface-layer" 
within  which  the  optical  density  changes  gradually  from  that  of  the 
upper  medium  to  that  of  the  lower,  in  the  previous  treatment  we 
considered  that  the  change  at  the  boundary  was  abrupt,  and  deduced 
our  boundary  conditions  on  this  assumption. 
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The  presence  of  the  surface-layer,  as  we  shall  see,  introduces  a 
difference  of  phase  between  the  two  components  of  the  reflected  vibra- 
tion, the  resultant  being  an  ellipse  of  greater  or  less  eccentricity,  as  we 
can  prove  by  means  of  a  quarter-wave  plate.  We  will  now  develop  the 
boundary  conditions  which  exist  when  a  surface-layer  is  present,  using 
the  same  method  as  before. 

Consider  that  the  dielectric  constant  changes  gradually  across  the 
layer  of  thickness  /,  from  the  value  e^  which  it  has  in  the  upper 
medium  to  the  value  e^,  that  of  the  lower  medium.  The  two 
boundaries  of  the  layer  we  will  call  1  and  2,  and  the  corresponding  x 
components  of  the  electric  force  X^  and  Xg.  In  the  previous  case  we 
found  that  these  components  were  equal,  otherwise  a  perpetual  motion 
would  be  possible,  and  we  could  derive  an  unlimited  amount  of  work 
by  carrying  an  electric  charge  along  the  boundary  in  one  medium,  and 
back  to  its  starting  point  in  the  other  medium.  We  shall  have  to 
modify  the  treatment  in  the  present  case,  because  to  perform  the  cycle 
it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  charge  a  finite  distance  up  and  down 
parallel  to  the  z  axis  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
surface-layer. 

If  the  plane  of  incidence  is  parallel  to  the  x  axis,  the  component  z  of 
the  force  is  obviously  a  function  of  x  (in  the  case  of  wave-motion),  but 
not  a  function  of  y. 

Let  X|  and  Xg  be  the  values  of  the  components  of  the  force  along  the 

upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  layer, 

dz 
and  Z  and  Z-^-T^dx,  the  value  of  the 

ox 


^^X 


Fig.  238. 


z  component  at  the  points  indicated  in 
the  diagram  (Fig.  238). 

The  work  done  upon,  and  gained 
from,  a  charge  in  carrying  it  around  Y- 
the  cycle  is 

X^dx-     \y^'\-7srdx\dz-X^lX'\-     Xdz, 

which  is  to  be  equated  to  zero,  since  no  work  is  gained  or  lost. 

This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  work,  since  in  the 
case  of  periodic  disturbances  the  forces  are  changing  with  the  time, 
which  change  will  give  rise  to  a  magnetic  flux,  as  shown  by  the  arrow. 
This  magnetic  current  will  induce  a  counter  electro-motive  force  equal 

1     C^  V7 

to  —  -^f  and  since  N=  /?  multiplied  by  the  area  Idx,  we  have  for 


our  complete  expression,  writing  I  — 


dZy 


X^dx- 


X-^dx-^ 


^Zdz  +  -  ^(/3ld.r)==0. 

1  C     C/fr 


I>ividing  through  by  dx 


X,- 
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Now  the  induction  is  the  same  throughout  the  layer,  or 

CniTo         "dZ         €iZi 


€Z^€,Z^    Z=-^—^ 


'2"2» 


dz 


Let  q  — 


—  and  we  have 

Ji  « 


I  dp      dz^ 


^^"-^^'^c  ¥" 


dx. 


the  boundary  conditions  for  the  x  component. 

For  non-periodic  disturbances,  where  /?  does  not  vary  with  the 
time  the  equation  reduces  to  X|  — A^2)  since  q  is  small;  that  is,  the 
surface  layer  plays  no  part  when  the  conditions  are  statical. 

Similarly  for  the  y  component  we   have,   since  z  does  not  vary 

with  y  (Fig.  238a), 
K 


? 

Z 

Fig.  238a. 

Y^dy- 


Zdz-Y^dy+{zdz^-^^iddy  =  0, 


and  dividing  by  dy, 

xr  _  xr  _  i  3a 

the  boundary  conditions  for  the  y  component. 

We  have  assumed  that  a^  =  a^  and  jSj  =  /?.,,  as  in  the  previous  case. 
This  is  not  strictly  true,  but  the  differences  between  them  arc  infini- 
tesimals  of  the  first  order,  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  our 
values  of  A'  and  Y  will  be  second  order  infinitesimals,  and  can  conse- 
quently be  neglected. 

In  the  same  way,  by  considering  Xj  =  X^^  and  Y^  =  Fj*  w®  ^^^  ^^^ 
boundary  conditions  for  a  and  f3  to  be 


in  which 


dx     c    dt 


p  = 


c    dt 


r2 


€( 


iz. 


The  physical  interpretation  of  the  new  boundary  conditions  is  that 
a  change  of  phase  occurs  between  the  incident  and  refracted  wave  at 
the  boundary.  It  is  obvious  that  the  maximum  value  which  X  attains 
(which  measures  the  intensity)  might  have  very  nearly  the  same  value 
in  the  two  media,  and  yet  A'  might  have,  at  any  given  instant  of  time, 
<|uite  different  values  on  opposite  sides  of  the  boundary,  if  the  maximum 
values  were  not  attained  at  the  same  moment.  This  would  of  course 
mean  a  sudden  phase  change. 

We  will  now  investigate  the  change  of  phase  between  the  incident 
and  reflected  waves. 
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If  Yr  be  the  value  of  the  y  component  of  the  force  at  time  t  and 
coordinate  xz^  we  have 

r, = J?.  co8[^/ -  5^in*:±^52ii' + s], 

in  which  3  represents  the  increment  of  phase. 
Writing  this  in  exponential  form,  we  have 

i;  =  realpartof  i?.eLrV-         v,        r'\ 
and  writing  B,  e**  =  E„ 

.2ir/      ZBln^'-t-»co8^'\ 

r,=realpartof  E.e*^V"         v^        )^ 

since  «**  =  cos  a;  + 1  sin  z. 

By  this  transformation  we  represent  the  phase  increment  by  the 
complex  amplitude  B.,  the  remainder  of  the  expression  having  the 
same  form  as  when  reflection  occurred  without  phase  change. 

Complex  amplitudes  can  be  used  in  all  our  former  expressions  for 
amplitude  ratios.  At  the  end  of  our  calculations  we  obtain  the 
physical  significance  of  the  equations  by  equating  the  real  parts  of 
the  complex  quantities. 

The  X  component  of  the  electric  force  in  the  upper  medium  at  the 
boundary  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  x  components  of  the  incident  and 
reflected  waves, 

Y  _  Y      Y  —  Y     ^  ^1^2        ^^2     (      from  the  new      \ 
Ai - ^,  +  A^ - Aj  +  -  ■^"^2-^9.  ^boundary  conditionsy/ * 

From  the  above  we  get  (compare  equations  22) 

•2"-   .  .       ,, 

Ep-EpCOS</)«    ^[t y-^\ 

^   r           ""^/^     ;rsin<f>\     I  dBo        'dZo  1  /  .  ^.       ,«», 

=  Dp|^cosx«  "^{t F^J'^c  #     '2-5-/^]  (since  ^  =  0)....(2o) 


Now 


dt 

2ir 


dl       V^     T 
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2  ^      /  ^^  ^^^  f^  ^JL,\ 

Substituting  these  values  in  eq.  (25)  and  dividing  by  «  ^  It w —  \ 

(1)  (Ep-Ep)cosc^  =  Dp[eosx  +  *Y(N/€2--^sO} 
Similarly, 

(2)  (E.  +  E.)  =  D.[l+i^cosx>/^^] 


(3)  (E.  -  E.)  ^/e,  cos  4>  =  D.  [Ve"  cos  x-i^  (^  s^T^l  -  f )] 


(4) 


-      .27r 


(Ep4-Ep)N/^  =  Dp|^>/e2  +  tyCOSxf] 


.(26> 


Adding  (1)  and  (4)  and  subtracting  (1)  from  (4)  gives  us  expressions 
for  2Ep  and  2Ep,  and  by  division  we  get,  writing  TV  =  X,  V^  =  -p, 

27r  " 

J.       cos  </)  \/€2  -  cos  X  4^x  +  ^  "T"  lj^  ^^^  ^  ^^  X  ■"  (^  ^  ^S  sin^x)  x/cj^i] 


cos  </)  n/co  +  cos  X  J^x-^-  *  IT  [?  cos  </)  cos  x  +  (^  -  ^€2  "^'^^x)  n/vJ 

If  the  surface  film  is  absent,  we  have  for  the  ratio 

cos  <^    vc^ 
Rp  _  cos  X     \/g^     cos  <^  n/cj  -  cos  X  >/«! 
-fip     cos<^     >/«j     cos  </)  x/cg  +  cos  X  >/«! 

cosx     V^ 

which  differs  from  the  above  only  by  certain  correction  terms,  which 
are  small,  since  they  are  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  /. 

Higher  powers  than  the  first  of  -  can  be  neglected  in  the  development, 

also  the  squares  of  jo  and  q. 

The  numerator  of  our  expression  for  the  ratio  of  the  complex  ampli- 

1         1      'A 

tudes  has  the  form  0!  +  ih\  the  denominator = 5  (neglecting 

terms  with  higher  powers  of  />), 

^  =  (a'  +  it')  (^.  -  **)  =  ^  fl  +  -i  (ab'  -  6a')l 
Ep     ^  \a     a- J     a  \_       an  ^  'J 

Going  back  to  our  values  of  a,  a\  h  and  h\  we  find  that 


477 


and 


ah'  -  ha'  =  -.--  cos  </>  Je^  (p  cos-x  -  ^  +  ^^o^  sin^x)* 


Ep ^ cos^ y/^^-cosxAf  J  _^  . 47r  ^^g ^ ^/-^cosViMli 

Ep       COSf/>x/€2  +  COSXv''c2''  ^  ^         CoC0S-<^-€i 


gc/  sin^X 
cos^X 


Similarly, 


(27  > 
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These  two  expressioDs  suffice  for  the  determination  of  the  phases  and 
amplitudes  of  the  reflected  components,  with  reference  to  the  incident 
•components,  but  to  determine  completely  the  nature  of  the  reflected 


light  we  require  an  expression  for  the  ratio 


i 


To  simplify  the  calculation  of  this  ratio,  we  will  consider  only  the 
special  case  in  which  the  incident  light  is  polarized  in  azimuth  45^ 
Its  two  components  Ep  and  E,  are  therefore  equal. 

For  brevity  write 

Ep     0  E,    rf    ^^     ^       c         c  '    Bf^     c  b 

Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  the  terms  in  the  brackets  in 
equations  (27)  (the  numerators  and  denominators  of  which  are  repre- 
sented by  a,  b,  c,  and  d),  we  have  for  the  coefficient  of  ^, 

COS^  >/€^  +  (^  -  ^1)  COS  ^  COS  X  -  cos^x  n/^ 
C0S24>  -s/c^  -  (Cj  -  €^)  COS  *  COS  X  -  cos^x  x/c^Cq 


Now 


sm  <f)  JZ,        ,    sin  <t>  sm  x     sm  <k  sm  x     \/^ 

-r— ^=xw  =  -7r#   and   ?— — ^  =  -^1 0-^= — ^; 

sm  X  ^/i  sin^x  ^ "  cos^x        ^i 


/.   n/c^  cos^x  =-  -  <!  sin  <^  sin  X  +  \/ci€2' 

x/cjCg  cos2<^  =  -  ^2  sin  <^  sin  X  +  J^i^o- 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  coefficient,  we  find  that  it  reduces  to 

(cg  -  c^)  cos  </)  cos  X  -  (g»i  -  g])  sin  4>  sin  x   _   (gg- gi)cos(4>-f  x) 
-  («2  -  «i)  cos  <^  cos  X  -  (€.2  -  ^1)  sin  </>  sin  x  ~  -  (^2  -  «i)  cos  (4>  -  x) 

_-     cos  (4>  +  x) 
~     cos  (4>  -  x) 

This  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  bracketted  term  in  the  first  of  equations  (27)  by  that  of  the  second, 

an  expression  of  the  form 


l-\-ib 


1 


Now  - — 7T -I -lb  (neglecting  higher  powers  of  6),  and  the  fraction 
therefore  becomes  (1  +  ib')(l  -ib)=l  +i(b' - i), 

y  =  ^  cos  <!>  ^^P_co«-'x-^^i  +  g^^sin--'x    f^om  oq.  (27), 

-^ ?  (cj  sin-<^  -  Co  cos^c/)) 

ft  =  — -  cos  0  VC,   — ^ '^y 

A  *    €,  -  €., 
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from  which  we  deduce  the  expression 

,,     ,     47r  €.,  vcT       cos  <f)  sin2<f)       ,       »/     .     \  .         \ 


C08(<^ 


±x)/i  +  /i^:!2A ? 

-X)l  ^    «l-«2^l8i 


COS  <l>  Bin^if} 


8in^<l>  -  €2  co8*<^ 


}„ 


cos(<^ 

in  which       rj  =p  -/(«!  +  Co)  +  Q^i^r 

For  the  polarizing  angle,  for  which  tan  </>  =  ??,  the  above  expression 
takes  the  form  

Let  us  now  see  what  the  physical  interpretation  of  this  last  equation 
is.     Remembering  that  Bp  and  B.  are  both  complex,  we  have 

Ep  =  i?pe^p  and  E,  =  ^,<?^-, 

in  which  E^  and  li,  are  the  components  of  the  electric  amplitudes  and 
8^  and  5,  their  respective  phase  accelerations,  with  respect  to  the 
incident  wave.  •»       w 

in  which  p  is  the  amplitude  ratio,  and  A  the  phase  difference  between 
the  two  mutually  perpendicular  components  of  the  reflected  light. 

To  determine  the  difference  of  phase  between  the  components  of  the 
reflected  light,  we  write 

pe'^-t-^  ^-» ^4t;, 


or 


r  ~ 

p  COS  A  +  tp  sui  A  =  t  Y  ~    li 

A   Cj-Cg 


which,  when  we  equate  the  real  and  imaginary  parts,  gives  us 

p  COS  A  =  0,    A  =  - , 


.-     .      IT         .7r\/€|—  Co  -        TT     x/c,  —  Ca 


and  fp8in-;  =  r:"^-  2^      p  =  -.v  ^ — ^ (29> 

The  reflected  light  is  consequently  elliptically  polarized,  and  since 


TT 


A  =  ly^  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  reflection.     The  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  depends  on  the 
ratio  p  of  the  axes,  which  is  given  by  equation  (29). 

Going  back  now  to  our  definitions  of  p,  q  and  Z,  we  have 


/~> 


V  = 


'/  = 


(d.:-(e^  +  €^) 


n 


1 


dz-{- 


7 


h 


^(*-«l-*2+^*)<^«. 


C 


I  (30) 


1 


TT   \   €^  4-  €0 


c 


c/:. 
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This  expression  shows  us  that  p  has  a  positive  sign  when  €^  >  €.,  and 
the  dielectric  constant  €  of  the  film  has  an  intermediate  value.  If  the 
incident  light  is  considered  as  coming  towards  us  and  the  plane  of 
vibration  makes  an  an^le  of  45*  with  the  vertical  (the  rotation  away 
from  the  vertical  being  clockwise),  the  direction  of  the  elliptical 
vibration  will  be  clockwise  for  positive  values  of  p  and  counter-clockwise 
for  negative  values,  a  change  of  sign  of  the  amplitude  ratio,  amounting 
to  the  same  thing  as  a  phase  difference  of  180**  between  the  components. 
We  can  easily  determine  the  value  of  p  experimentally  by  either  of  the 
methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Elliptical  Polarization.  In  the  case  of 
reflection  at  a  glass  surface  in  air  it  has  a  value  not  far  from  *007, 
though  for  flint  glass  with  a  high  refractive  index  the  value  may  be  as 
high  as  '03.  Negative  ellipticity,  which  occurs  when  €>C2,  has  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  water  and  certain  solids  with  very  low 
refractive  indices. 

In  the  case  of  water  the  ellipticity  is  due  to  a  very  thin  film  of 
grease,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  which  naturally  has  a 
higher  refractive  index  than  water.  In  the  case  of  solids,  a  higher 
refractive  index  of  the  surface  film  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  some 
action  of  the  polishing  material  upon  the  surface. 

By  carefully  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  water,  Lord  liayleigh  was 
able  to  almost  completely  destroy  all  traces  of  elliptical  polarization, 
the  value  of  p  being  not  more  than  "00035. 

Drude  found  that  freshly  cleaned  crystal  surfaces  showed  no  traces 
of  elliptical  polarization,  but  that  it  appeared  after  the  surfaces  had 
been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
surface  films. 

Thickness  of  the  SurflEU^e  Films. — If  we  assume  that  the  dielectric 
constant  is  uniform  throughout  the  film,  we  can  calculate  the  thickness 
of  the  film  necessary  to  produce  a  given  axis  ratio  p.     To  do  this  we 

must  first  find  the  value  of  c,  which  will  give  the  factor  r  ~^i^v^~*2J 

in   eq.    (30)   its  largest  value.     Differentiating  this   expression   with 

respect  to  c  and  equating  to  zero,  we  find  that  €  =  -v/c^  or  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  film  must  be  the  geometrical  mean  of  the  constants  of 
the  two  media.  Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (30)  and  writing  / 
for  (iz  we  find  that 

L  =       ?  x/cg  +  JT^  ^ ^ 7t  +  l 

n  being  the  refractive  index  of  the  second  medium  with  respect  to  the 
first. 

For  glass  of  refractive  index  w  =  1  "5  and  p  =  -007  we  find  for  ^    the 

value  '0035,  or  the  thickness  of  the  film  necessary  to  account  for 
the  ellipticity  is  less  than  ^  J^  of  the  wavelength  of  the  light. 

Total  Reflection. — We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Refraction  that 
when  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  at  the  boundary  separating  an  optically 
dense  from  a  rarer  medium,  that  the  refracted  ray  vanishes  for 
incidence  angles  greater  than  a  certain  value,  the  energy  being  totally 
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reflected.  We  will  now  apply  our  equations  to  this  phenomenon.  In 
this  case  sin  x  turns  out  to  be  greater  than  unity,  i.e.  x  ^s  no 
longer  real.     We  can  study  the  nature  of  the  reflected  light,  however, 

hy  substituting    "^  for  sin  x  in  the  equations  (21)  on  page  293, 


cosx 


V,     8in*-<^ 


which  quantity  is  imaginary  if  sin4>>/t. 
We  can  write  this  in  the  form 


cos 


"--•V"^-'- 


(311 


Substitution  of  the  above  in  equation  (23),  page  294,  gives  us 
reflected  light  with  a  complex  amplitude,  which  as  we  have  seen  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  change  of  phase  which  results  at  the  moment  of 
reflection.  This  change  of  phase,  if  it  is  different  for  the  two 
<;omponents  of  the  incident  vibration,  will  result  in  the  transformation 
of  a  linear  vibration  into  an  elliptical  one,  and  as  total  reflection 
is  one  of  the  methods  commonly  employed  to  produce  elliptically 
and  circularly  polarized  light,  the  subject  is  of  some  importance. 
To  calculate  this  phase  change  we  write  as  before  R^e^p  and  B^*  for 

the  components  of  the  reflected  amplitude,  and  obtain,  since  JcJJe^  =  w, 
by  substitution  in  equations  (23), 


r,   (      tC0s4>  A        -,     ..    /       ICOS^  -\ 

"  \x/sin*-4>  -  n^     n)        "       \v/8in24>-n2     nl 

If  wc  multiply  these  equations  by  their  complex  conjugates,  obtained 
by  writing  in  them  -i  for  i,  we  find  that  E^^R^  and  E^^R^, 
i.e.  the  intensities  of  the  reflected  components  are  equal  to  those  of 
the  incident. 

Suppose  now  that  our  incident  light  is  plane-polarized  vibrating  in 
azimuth  45".  In  this  case  E,  =  Ej,  and  R,  =  R^y  and  if  we  substitute 
these  values  in  the  above  equations  and  divide,  we  get 

i  cos  *  -  v/sin'-*I>  -  n^  ...    .  v     i  cos  4>  +  v/sin^*  -  n^ 


i  cos  4> .  71  —  \/sin'-4>  -  n- 
n 


or 


and 


c'i^i,-^*)  —  e'^  = 


1     > 

i cos ^.n-\--  \/sin-4> - n*' 
n 

sin"4>  -  i  cos  *  v/sin^*!*  -^^* 


1  -  r^  _  -i  cos  <t  v/sin-4>  -  n- 
1  -\-('/^~  sin-^* 
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Multiplying  this  by  its  complex  conjugate  gives 

cos  4>  -  v/sin^^  -n^^  ^ 


1  -  cos  A  ^  Jcos  4>  -  v/sin^^  -  n^V^ 
l+co8A"\  sin'^*  J  ' 


since  «*^ +  6-*^  =  2  cos  A; 

*u      X  X      iA     cos  *  x/sin^*  -  n*-^  /o«>\ 

therefore  tan*A=  .  „,  w-^; 

^  sm^T 

This  expression  shows  us  that  the  relative  phase  difference  A  is  zero 

for  grazing  incidence  (</>  =  -),  and  also  at  the  critical  angle  (sin  *  =  n),  in 

which  n  is  the  relative  refractive  index.     If  the  denser  medium  has  a 
refractive  index  1*51  and  the  reflection  occurs  at  an  air  surface,  n  in 

our  equations  will  be  — — . 

1*51 

To  find  the  value  of  4>  which  will  give  A  its  maximum  value  we 

differentiate  the  last  equation  with  respect  to  4>,  and  obtain 

1        3  A     2n2-8in2*(l+n2) 


2  cos2  J  A  3*     sin^  Jsin^^-  n^  ' 

and  the  maximum  value  of  A  is  obtained  at  an  incidence  angle  4»' 
determined  by  9^2 

sin24>'  =  -"-    . 

The  corresponding  value  of  A  is  given  by 

l-n2 


tan  iA'  = 


2n 


For  glass  of  refractive  index  1*51,  4>'  =  5r  20'  and  A' =  45"  36'. 
A  value  of  45**  occurs  at  incidence  angles  48°  37'  and  54"  37'.  Two 
reflections  at  this  angle  will  give  us  A  =  90",  and  circularly-polarized 
light  will  result  if  the  incident  light  was  polarized  in  azimuth  45'. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  Fresnel  rhomb  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Elliptical  Polarization 

Penetration  of  the  Disturbance  into  the  Second  Medium. — If  we 
apply  the  equations  (23),  page  294,  which  express  the  relation  between 
the  incident  and  the  refracted  amplitudes,  to  the  case  of  total  reflection, 
we  reach  the  somewhat  astonishing  conclusion  that  the  refracted 
amplitude  is  not  zero,  which  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  total 
reflection  of  the  energy.  The  case  is  a  peculiar  one,  for  although  D 
may  have  a  large  value  close  to  the  boundary  it  becomes  zero  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  wave-lengths,  the  energy  being  entirely  thrown  back 
into  the  first  medium.  This  decrease  in  the  amplitude,  as  we  advance 
from  the  boundary  in  the  direction  of  the  z  axis,  can  be  seen  from 
equations  (15)  (16),  page  292,  which  show  that  electric  and  magnetic 
forces  in  the  second  medium  are  proportional  to  the  real  part  of  the 
complex  quantity 


P.O. 
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in  which  if  we  substitute  for  cos  x  the  vahie  given  by  equation  (31), 
page  304,  takes  the  form 


2»     / 


sin)t« 


n't 


-l.z 


.  e 


2w  ^  .     ^^ 


(33) 


This  formula  represents  a  wave  disturbance  moving  parallel  to  the 
X  axis,  which  implies  that  the  energy  stream  is  along  the  boundary, 
and  not  down  into  the  second  medium.  The  amplitude,  which  is 
represented  by  the  iniderscored  part  of  (33),  decreases  as  z  increases, 
becoming  sensibly  zero  when  z  is  large  in  comparison  to  the  wave-length 
k.2=  TV,^.  These  boundary  waves  possess  another  peculiarity,  in  that 
tney  are  not  transverse,  for  in  a  transverse  disturbance  moving  along 
the  X  axis  in  the  second  medium,  X,  must  equal  zero,  which  is  not 
the  case. 

The  existence  of  these  waves  can  be  shown  experimentally  by 
bringing  a  convex  surface  of  glass  of  large  radius  of  curvature,  into 
contact  with  the  surface  at  which  total  reflection  is  taking  place. 
The  light  will  be  found  to  enter  the  lens  in  an  annular  region  sur- 
rounding the  |)oint  of  contact.  This  experiment  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  Newton  and  Fresnel,  and  shows  us  that  if  the  rarer  medium 

is  of  extreme  thinness,  total  reflection  no  longer 
occurs.  Voigt^  has  described  an  experiment 
designed  to  show  the  possibility  of  separating 
this  surface  wave  from  the  incident  and  reflected 
waves,  and  allowing  it  to  spread  out  into  space. 
A  prism  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  239  was 
"'  constructed,  and  light  passed  into  it  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  angle  of 
incidence  exceeded  the  critical  angle  at  both  of 
the  surfaces,  and  must  therefore  have  exceeded 
it  along  the  edge  a,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a 
cylinder  of  very  minute  radius  of  curvature. 
Voigt  observed  that  the  edge  a  was  luminous, 
and  that  the  intensity  was  greatest  when  viewed  from  a  i>oint  />, 
decreasing  steadily  as  the  eye  was  moved  towards  e.  He  regarded 
this  emission  of  light  by  the  edge  as  due  to  the  breaking  away  of  the 
surface  wave  from  the  wave  disturbances  in  the  glass.^ 

Ketteler"^  criticised  this  experiment,  and  claimed  that  it  was  a 
physical  impossibility  to  obtain  a  separation  of  the  two  wave  dis- 
turbances in  the  manner  imagined  by  Voigt.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  author  some  years  ago  to  repeat  voigt's  experiment  with  a 
prism  of  very  nearly  identical  form,  but  no  distinct  evidence  of  the 
phenomenon  was  observed,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  eflPect 
observed  might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  edge  was  not 
in  fact  a  perfectly  polished  cylinder.     It  is  difficult,  however,  if  not 


Fio.  2:59. 


»  Witd.  Ann.,  67,  page  ISo,  1S99. 

'•^In  Fig.  239  the  directions  of  tlie  reflected  rays  are  not  properly  indicated. 

=♦  Witd.  Ann.y  67,  879. 
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impoissible,  to  pass  judgment  on  an  experiment  of  this  nature  without 
actually  witnessing  it. 

Another  method  of  showing  the  presence  of  a  luminous  disturbance 
in  the  rarer  medium,  which  is  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its 
simplicity,  is  to  scatter  minute  particles  on  the  reflecting  surface : 
for  example,  smoke  the  hypothenuse  surface  of  a  right  angle  prism 
very  lightly  with  a  flame.  On  sending  a  strong  beam  of  light  into 
the  prism  the  smoked  patch  will  be  illuminated,  and  if  viewed  under 
a  powerful  microscope,  each  individual  carbon  particle  will  be  seen 
to  scatter  light  in  all  directions.  This  method  was  used  by  the  author 
in  establishing  the  granular  nature  of  certain  metallic  films,  which 
will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Optical  Resonance.  The  method 
was  subsequently  and  independently  originated  by  Cotton  as  a  means 
of  rendering  visible  ultra-microscopic  particles. 


CHAPTER   XTII. 

THE  THEORY  OF   DISPERSION. 

Previous  to  the  discoverv  of  anomaloiis  dispersion,  all  that  was 
required  of  a  dispersion  theory  was  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a 
steady  increase  in  tfae  refra<;tive  iTidex  with  decreasing  WHVe-length, 
and  the  developnient  of  a  mathematical  relation  between  the  two 
which  should  conform  to  the  dispersion  curves  determined  by  experi- 
ment.    The  expression  for  the  velocity  of  transverse  waves  c=C*/i, 

where  <  is  the  elasticity  and  (/  the  density  of  the  medium,  is  developed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  wave-length  is  large  in  comparison  to  the 
diatAnce  between  the  vibrating  particles.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
velocity  of  propagation  is  a  function  of  the  wave-length,  as  was  shown 
by  Cauchy,  who  assumed  that  in  refracting  media  it  was  not  allowable 
to  assume  the  wave-length  large  in  com[)unson  to  the  distance  between 
the  particles,  on  account  of  the  shortening  of  the  waves  by  retardation. 
Cauchy  deduced  the  expression 

which  gives  the  refractive  index  in  terms  of  the  wave  length  and  three 
constants,  for  the  determination  of  which  we  require  determinations  of 
II  for  three  different  wave-lengths. 

This  formula  wiks  found  to  represent  the  dis{>ereion  of  many  trans- 
parent substances  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  the  fact  that  the 
dispersion  increases  as  we  pass  down  the  spectrum  into  the  region  of 
the  short  waves,  makes  it  ap|iear  at  first  sight  as  if  his  assumption  was 
justifiable.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Biot,  however,  that  the  shortenino; 
of  the  waves  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  since  if^ 
in  di3|)ersing  media,  the  wavelength  has  a  value  comparable  to  the 
distance  between  the  particles,  the  same  miint  he  true  in  free  ether, 
which  should,  thereliire,  show  evidences  of  dispersion ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  not  sufficient  chatige  in  the  wuvu-length.  It  is  evident  that 
this  must  be  the  case,  foi-  the  wave-length  of  red  light  in  glass  is 
greater  than  that  of  vifilet  light  in  free  ether.  That  the  formula 
expresses  the  relation  between  n  and  A  in  certain  cases  is  purely 
accidental,  and,  as  we  shall  see  picscntly,  it  is  a  special  case  of  a  much 
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more  elaborate  formula,  developed  from  quite  different  fundamental 
assumptions. 

The  discovery  of  anomalous  dispersion,  and  the  relation  existing 
between  absorption  and  dispersion,  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light. 
The  refractive  index  of  a  medium,  which  exercised  strong  selective 
absorption,  was  found  to  increase  rapidly  as  the  absorption  band  was 
approached  from  the  region  of  longer  wave-lengths.  This  made  it 
seem  extremely  probable  that  the  dispersion  of  so-called  transparent 
media  was  due  to  absorption  bands  in  the  ultra-violet ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  normal  and  anomalous 
dispersion,  the  former  being  only  a  special  case  of  the  latter,  the 
observations  being  restricted  to  a  range  of  wave-lengths  too  narrow  to 
show  any  anomalies. 

As  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  the  foundation 
of  the  theory  of  modern  dispersion  was  in  reality  laid  by  Maxwell  in 
the  form  of  a  question  propounded  in  an  examination  paper  (Camb. 
Calendar,  1869,  Math.  Tripos  Exam.).  The  same  idea  subsequently 
occurred  to  Sellmeier,  who  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  theory.  Sellmeier  sought  for  the  cause  of  dispersion  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  caused  by  the  repeated  impacts 
of  the  light  waves.  These  atoms  would  naturally  have  free-periods  of 
vibration  of  their  own,  and  would  be  set  in  motion  by  the  light  waves, 
exactly  as  a  tuning  fork  is  set  in  vibration  by  waves  of  sound. 

Sellmeier  deduced  a  formula  which  is  practically  identical  with 
a  special  case  of  the  more  recent  electro-magnetic  dispersion  formula, 
and  which  represents  the  dispersion  for  those  wave-lengths  for  which 
the  medium  is  comparatively  transparent,  i.e.  on  both  sides  of  the 
absorption  band.  Within  the  region  of  absorption  it  breaks  down,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  presently.     Sellmeier 's  formula  is  as  follows  : 


7l-=l  + 


72  _  fj 


where  n  is  the  refractive  index  for  light  of  periodic  time  T,  and  T^  is 
the  periodic  time  of  the  vibrating  atom.  Substituting  wave-lengths  for 
periodic  times  the  formula  becomes 

tit 

where  k^  is  the  wave-length  in  ether  of  light  of  the  same  vibration 
frequency  as  the  absorbing  atom.  If  more  than  one  absorption  band 
exists,  the  formula  takes  the  form 

the  summation  being  taken  for  as  many  terms  as  there  are  atoms 
of  different  periods.  We  will  now  compare  this  formula  with  the 
Cauchy  formula  : 

As  the  wave-length  increases,  the  refractive  index,  as  expressed  by  this 
formula,  becomes  less,  approaching  asymptotically  the  limiting  value 
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A.  This  was  formerly  supposed  to  agree  with  experiment,  but 
more  recent  investigations  in  the  infra-red  have  shown  that  the 
dispersion  curve  after  ninning  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  for  a 
certain  distance,  may  again  descend. 

In  Fig.  240  XABC  is  an  experimentally  determined  curve.     The 
portion  AB  follows  the  Cauchy  formula,  which,  if  applied  to  values 


n 


--^ 


L/W 


Xm' 


Fig.  240. 


of  A  greater  than  the  value  at  A^  would  give  the  dotted  curve  Ab 
instead  of  the  actual  curve  AX.  For  infinitely  short  waves  the 
refractive  index  would  be  infinite. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  formula  of  Sellmeier, 


n^=l4- 


For  very  long  waves  the  denominator  becomes  approximately  equal  to 
X:\  and  we  have  /.  .   ,. 

which,  if  D  is  small,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  does  not  differ  much  from 

unity.     As  X  decreases  the  value  of  the  fraction  ^ — r-2  increases. 

becoming  infinite  when  A  =  A^.  For  values  of  A  less  than  A^  the  sign 
of  the  term  changes,  and  we  have  values  of  n.  which  are  less  than  unity, 
the  lowest  values  being  for  wave-lengths  close  to  the  absorption  band  ; 
as  A  decreases  n  increases,  becoming  unity  for  infinitely  short  waves. 
The  form  of  the  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  241.  As  we  shall  see  later  on, 
the  Sellmeier  formula  represents  most  perfectly  the  dispersion  of  sodium 
vapor,  in  which  the  refraction  and  dispersion  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  influence  of  a  single  absorption  band  (in  reality  a  close  double  band). 
If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  region  AB  of  the  cur\'e,  we  see 
that  the  dispersion  here  is  normal,  the  refractive  index  increasing  with 
decreasing  A,  and  the  curve  convex  towards  the  axis  of  abscissae,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  ordinary  transparent  media  for  visible  radiation& 
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The  decrease  in  refractive  index  occurs  when  we  pass  across  the 
absorption  band,  in  the  above  case  the  drop  being  very  sudden.  A 
further  decrease  in  the  value  of  k  causes  an  increase  in  /i,  the  curve 


/?-/ 


now  being  conaire  towards  the  axis  of  abscissae.  The  dispersion  here 
is  normal  in  that  n  increases  as  A.  decreases,  but  it  differs  from  the 
dispersion  along  the  branch  Ah  in  that  the  rate  of  change  of  n  with  A 
becomes  less  as  A  becomes  less,  while  along  AB  the  rate  of  change  of  n 
with  X  increases  as  A  decreases.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  case  we  are  receding  from  the  absorption  band,  while  in  the 
latter  we  are  approaching  it. 
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The  tlispersion  of  glass  or  water,  for  example,  is  rei)re8ented  by  a 
curve  of  form  similar  to  AB^  consequently  we  may  infer  that  an 
absorption  band  in  the  ultra-violet   is  responsible  for  the  dispersion. 
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Curves  of  the  form  CD  are  never  found  for  ordinary  transpftreni 
media  in  the  visible  spectrum.  If,  however,  the  investigationa  are 
carried  into  the  infra-red  region,  we  frequently  find  that  the  curve, 
which  in  the  visible  region  of  the  spectrum  was  convex  towards  the 
axis  of  abscissae,  eventually  becomes  concave  in  this  direction,  indi- 
cating that  an  absorption  band  is  being  approached.  The  curve  for 
Huonte  (Fig.  242)  is  an  example. 

If  we  apply  Sellmeier's  formula  to  the  dispersion  of  acme  substance 
such  as  glass,  where  the  refractive  index  appears  to  approach  a  limiting 
value  ot  say  1  5  in  the  extreme  red,  instead  of  unity  in  the  first  case 
considered,  we  find  that  the  only  difference  lies  in  the  larger  value  of 
the  constant  D,  which  must  be  equal  to  125  if  »  =  Vl  -t- Zl  =  1'5. 

A  fuller  discussion  of  the  matter  can  be  undertaken  to  better  advan- 
tage after  we  have  actually  developed  the  dispersion  formula,  for  we 
are  then  in  a  position  to  recognize  the  physical  significance  of  the 
constants. 

Thus  far  all  that  has  been  attempted  is  to  show  that  normal  disper- 
sion is  only  a  special  case  of  the  so-called  anomalous  dispersion, 
and  that  the  general  form  of  the  curve  can  be  represented  by  a 
formula,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  the  observed 
wave-length,  and  the  wave-length  at  the  center  of  the  absorption  band 
occurs  in  the  denominator. 

The  formula  of  Sellmeier  was  incomplete  in  that  it  was  inapplicable 
to  values  of  X  very  near  the  value  of  A„.  The  curve  which  the 
formula  represents,  runs  to  infinity  on  one  side  of  the  center  of  the 
absorption  band,  and  to  zero  on  the  other.  On  the  fundamental 
assumptions  made  by  Sellmeier  there  would  in  fact  be  no  absorption, 
for  he  introduced  no  term  which  provided  for  a  transformatioa  of  the 
radiant  enerCT  into  energy  of  some  other  form,  which  must  occur  if 
light  is  actually  absorbed  by  the  medium. 

The  conception  of  something  akin  to  friction  accompanying  the 
vibration  of  the  atom  was  introduced  by  Helmholtz,  who  formed 
separate  difi'erential  equations  for  the  vibration  of  the  ether  and  that  of 
the  ponderable  atom,  introducing  a  term  representing  a  frictiorud  loss" 
into  the  latter.  The  absorption  of  the  light  is  here  accounted  for  as  a 
frictional  transformation  of  the  radiant  energy  into  heat,  and  the  final 
formula  which  expresses  the  variation  of  n  with  X  shows  that  the  dis- 
persion curve  is  continuous  through  the  absorption  band.  The  factor 
expressing  friction  enters  into  the  formula  in  such  a  way  that  its 
tendency  is  to  '/ermine  the  value  of  n  as  the  absorption  band  is 
approaclied  from  the  region  of  longer  waves.  This  factor  becomes 
larger  as  we  near  the  center  of  the  band,  consequently  the  curve, 
instead  of  nmning  off  to  infinity,  turns  as  we  enter  the  band,  and 
running  down  through  it  meets  the  other  branch,  the  whole  curve 
bein^  contiinious. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  complete  disper- 
sion formula,  first  on  the  mechanical  theory  and  then  on  the  electro- 
magnetic theory.  The  former  treatment  will  be  made  independent  of 
complex  quantities,  and  though  longer,  is  perhaps  easier  to  follow  ;  the 
latter  will  involve  the  use  of  imaginarics,  and  though  the  final  eqiiatitm 
is  not  very  different  from  the  other,  it  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
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physical    significance   of  the  constants,   and    the    relations   existing 
l>etween  the  optical  and  electrical  properties  of  various  media 

The  Hebnlioltz  Dispersion  Formula. — In  the  following  treatment  we 
shall  regard  the  ether  in  the  nature  of  an  elastic  solid,  i.e.  made  up  of 
small  particles,  which  when  displaced  are  urged  back  into  their  original 
position  by  forces  of  restitution.  The  refracting  medium  we  assume 
to  be  made  up  of  molecules,  between  which  the  ether  penetrates  freely. 
The  atoms  of  these  molecules  are  capable  of  vibrating  in  periods  of 
their  own  like  pendulums,  and  any  displacement  of  an  ether  particle  is 
assumed  to  cause  a  displacement  of  one  or  more  atoms  ;  in  other  words, 
forces  exist  between  the  ether  particles  and  atoms,  similar  to  those 
existing  between  the  ether  particles  themselves.  When  a  wave  enters 
the  medium,  we  consider  it  propagated  through  the  agency  of  the 
ether  alone — that  is,  there  is  no  direct  propagation  of  a  disturbance 
from  molecule  to  molecule  or  from  atom  to  atom.  Helmholtz  con- 
sidered that  the  molecule  remained  at  rest,  but  that  the  atom  could  be 
displaced  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  by  the  vibration  of  the  ether, 
and  when  so  displaced  was  drawn  back  by  a  force  of  restitution  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement.  Though  the  atoms  are  independent  of 
each  other,  and  each  is  free  to  vibrate  by  itself,  they  will,  when 
disturbed  in  succession  by  a  passing  wave,  have  displacements  which 
collectively  form  a  wave  curve,  just  as  chips  Hoating  on  water-waves, 
though  not  transmitting  the  waves,  will  be  arranged  in  the  form  of 
the  wave-curve,  the  ditference  in  this  case  being  an  absence  of  any 
force  of  restitution  tending  to  draw  back  the  displaced  chips. 

Thus  far  the  conception  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Sellmeier. 
Helmholtz  next  assumes  the  vibration  of  the  atom  to  be  accompanied 
by  friction,  for  if  this  were  not  the  case  the  energy  taken  from  the 
ether  would  be  given  back  to  the  ether  by  the  vibrating  atom  and  no 
absorption  would  take  place.  The  velocity  with  which  .waves  are  pro- 
pagated through  a  medium  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  elasticity 
and  density  of  the  medium.  The  measure  of  the  elasticity  is  the  force 
of  restitution  exerted  upon  a  displaced  particle  by  the  neighboring 
particles.  In  the  case  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  the  displaced 
ether  particle  is  urged  back  into  its  position  of  equilibiium  not  only  by 
the  forces  exerted  by  neighboring  ether  particles,  but  also  by  the  forces 
existing  between  the  ether  and  the  atoms.  The  atoms  are,  however, 
not  stationary,  but  are  set  in  motion  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  the  waves.  If  the  waves  have  the  same 
period  as  the  atom,  the  latter  will  be  violently  agitated, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  a  tuning  fork  when 
subjected  to  sound  waves  of  the  same  period  as  its 
own.  If  the  period  of  the  light-waves  be  different 
from  the  free  period  of  the  atom,  the  latter  will  be 
forced  to  vibrate  with  a  period  different  from  its 
natural  period,  and  the  ampli<5ude  of  the  vibration  will 
be  less  than  before.  We  have  to  determine  the  velocity  of  waves 
of  different  length,  as  influenced  by  the  reaction  upon  the  ether  of 
the  vibrating  atoms,  taking  into  account  the  damping  which  they 
experience  as  the  result  of  friction. 

Let  ff=  the  mass  of  the  ether  j)article  and  rj  its  displacement  at  time  / 


7-!/ 

atom 


c ,  etAer 


>7 


Fig.  243. 
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(Fig.  *243).  Let  in  =  the  mass  of  the  atom  and  //  its  displacement  at 
time  /.  If  €  is  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  the  equation  of  motion 
of  the  ether  alone,  the  atom  considered  absent,  would  be 

To  this  acceleration  must  be  added  that  due  to  the  force  exerted 
on  the  ether  particle  by  the  atom.  If  B  is  the  force  for  unit  dis- 
placement, the  force  in  this  case  is  -  B(ri  -  y),  the  negative  sign  being 
given  since  the  force  acts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  displacement. 
The  expression  for  the  acceleration  of  the  ether  particle  now  becomes 

This  expression  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  motion  of  the  ether 
particle ;  we  require  in  addition  an  expression  for  the  motion  of  the 
atom. 

The  ether  particle  exerts  on  the  atom,  in  the  direction  of  the 
displacement,  the  force  Bi^-q-  //).  The  atom  is  drawn  in  the  other 
direction  by  a  force  -  7//,  where  7  is  the  force  exerted  when  the 
displacement  is  unity. 

From  this  is  to  be  subtracted  a  term  representing  the  effect  of 
friction,  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity.  The  equation  for  the 
motion  of  the  atom  of  mass  m  is 

where  ^  is  the  frictional  resistance  for  unit  velocity. 

These  two  equations  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  motion  of  the 
ether  and  the  atom. 

We  shall  now  get  values  for  -5  and   ,  ^  ^y  twice  differentiating  the 

usual  expression  for  tTie  dis[)lacenient  in  the  case  of  wave-motion, 
and  substitute  the  values  thus  found  in  the  above  equations. 

Let  t  be  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  disturbance  reached 
the  boundary  of  the  medium,  T  the  period  of  the  vibration  of  the  wave, 
X,  the  distance  of  the  particle  in  question  from  the  boundary,  I  the 
wave-length  in  the  medium  and  a  the  amplitude  of  the  particle. 


Then  7;  =  a  sin  27r  f  y,  -  .  j , 


in  which  t)  is  the  displacement  of  a  particle  at  distance  x  from  the 
boundary  at  time  / 

As  we  are  dealing  with  a  medium  in  which  absorption  may  take 
place,  wc  must  modify  this  expression  somewhat.  The  amplitude  will 
decrease  as  the  disturbance  penetrates  into  the  medium,  owing  to  the 
friction  of  the  vibrating  atoms,  and  it  will  decrease  by  the  same 
fractional  amount  for  equal  increments  of  .r. 

Let  A  be  the  amplitude  at  the  boundary.  At  distance  x  firom  the 
boundary  the  amplitude  a  will  be,  a^Ae'*^,  in  which  e  is  the  base  of 
the  natural  logarithm  system  and  A;  is  a  constant. 
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Substituting  this  in  our  last  equation  we  have 
(3)  .    w    .    .    //     J^^ 


rf^  Ae-^  sin  27rr^--y\. 


In  the  same  way,  if  B  is  the  amplitude  of  the  atom  at  the  boundary, 
we  have 


(4) 


y  =  ^«-*'sin2jr(^-|-A^, 


where  A  is  a  possible  difference  of  phase  between  the  ether  particle  and 
the  atom. 

We  now  twice  differentiate  rj  and  ?/  with  respect  to  /,  regarding  x  as 
(constant,  and  twice  with  respect  to  x,  regarding  t  as  constant,  and  sub- 
stitute these  values  in  equations  (1)  and  (*2). 


g=-^V-sin2.(J,.-J-A), 


^2  =  k^Ae'^  sin  *  +  -j-k{Ae~'"^  cos  <I>)  +  k~Ae~^'  cos  <^  -    ..^^g"*'sin  <I>, 


n  which 


* 


'Hf-f) 


d'lj . 


The  expression  for  -,-^  is  substituted  as  it  stands,  while  in  the  case  of 

(Jpri 

.he  expression  for  -Hj  we  group  the  sin  <^  terms  and  cos  </>  terms  thus  : 

(k^Ae-''  -  ^^'^g-**")  sin  *  =  (k'^  -  ^\  Ae'^'  sin  4>, 
vhich,  when  multiplied  by  a-,  gives 

-a-( -j^  -  k'  j  Ae'*^ sin 4>. 
Grouping  the  cos  </>  terms  in  the  same  way  gives 

2a'Y^'-)fc2\^«-*'sin4>. 
We  require  also  an  expression  for  (ry  -  //), 

=  ^^€-*'  sin  *  -  4  sin  (4>  -  >P) 


n  which 


^  =  27ri^. 
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obtained  from  the  eiiuations  (3)  and  (4),  we  have 


At'~ 


-  ^^^-^"rBin *  -  ^sin {*  -  *)1. 


If  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  for  a  disturbance  of  period 
7',  the  wave-length  of  which  in  free  ether  is  A,  then  1  =  —;  we  nert 
introduce  a  new  constant  k  such  that  i  =  K-^,  and  put  C'  =  a   ■ 

We  havo  aeon  that  a-  is  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  the  disturbant 


Dividing  each  t 
we  get 


1  in  the  expression  by  Ae~*'(^  or  its  equivalent. 


-  ^  Sin  *  -  |;,[sin  *  -  |si..  (./.  -  >C)]  -  *j'(«^  -  k^^)  sin  4> 
+■  —^  2nK  cos  *  -  -^,(  sin  4>  -  -J  sin  (4>  -  v)  1. 


Writing  now  for  sin  {4,  -  *")  the  equivalent  sin  i^  cos  ^  - 
we  get 


{(— )^^^=(-l»-)}- 


V] 


This  equation  must  hold  for  every  value  of  ^,  which  is  only  possible 
when  the  coefficients  of  sin  ^  and  cos  <Ji  both  equal  zero  ;  otherwise, 
with  increasing  't'  in  the  first  quadrant,  the  first  member  would  increase 
and  the  second  diminish  and  the  equation  no  longer  hold. 

The  equation  therefore  falls  into  two,  and  dividing  through  by    r. 


"47rVf-      47r-Vr'-i 


we  get  (5) 
and       (6) 


These  equations  give  us  the  refractive  index  and  extitiction  coeffi- 
cient K  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the  vibration  amplitudes  of  the  atom 
and  ether,  and  the  phase  between  them.     We  have  next  to  detennine 
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these  two  quantities.      Substituting  in  equation  (2)  the  values  found 
for  the  first  and  second  derivatives,  and  for  (ly  -  y)  and  y,  gives 


4ir2 


-  ~ Be-''  sin  (4>  -  4^)  =  ^Be-^f^  sin  4>  -  sin  (4>  -  ^)\ 

-  ^  Be-^  sin  (4>  -  ^)  -  -  ^g-*«  ^  (cos  (4>  -  4^) ). 

Divide  through  by  J5«"*',  and  writing  as  before  for  sin  (*  -  ^)  its 
equivalent,  we  find  that  this  equation  also  breaks  up  into  two : 


4^^      Sir    ^^    i^  +  r 

i -*  mB 


m 


COS  H^ ^  81  n  H' 


and  ^sin^  = 


- — '-  sm  H^ -rr  cos  H^, 

m  m  T 


which  gives  us  the  amplitude  ratio  and  the  phase  difference  in  terms 
of  the  constants  of  equation  (2). 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  cos  4^,  and  the  second  by  sin  4^,  and 
subtract  the  first  from  the  second,  and  we  have 

T^         m  B        ^        m 

Multiply  the  first  by  sin  ^  and  the  second  by  cos  ^  and  add,  and  we 
^*ve  ^    .  ^  _ 

m  n  ml 

The  first  equation  gives  —  =  ■ 


47r'^ 


m 


f'l 


B 


P 


sin 


^ 


The  second  ^  ==  ^* 

A        S  277  • 

m  T 

The  quantity  /?  +  y  in  the  first  of  these  two  equations  is  the  sum  of 
the  forces  acting  on  the  atom  when  displaced  unit  distance,  the  ether 
being  regarded  as  at  rest  (or  »/  =  ^)-     The  equation  of  motion  of  the 

atom  under  this  condition  is,  disregarding  friction,   ~i  =  - !- — <^  y,  and 

°         °  dt^  m 

its  period  of  oscillation  we  will  designate  by  T,^. 

^~    ^  =  ^p-  =       *  ,    where   A.^    is   the   wavelength   in    ether   of  a 

disturbance  of  periodic  time  7'^,  (  being  the  velocity  of  propagation. 
(See  last  equations  in  section  on  periodic  motion,  chap,  i.) 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  equations  for  the  amplitude  ratio 
gives  us 

(9)  l^      f^       ^^""^  ^       ^-'^' 


A     47r«f  %    1       J_  ~  iTT'^i^m  k'^  -  kj 


cos^. 
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(10)4  =  -r? 


sin  ^ 


X2 


in  which  we  recognize  the  term  — 
for  anomalous  dispersion. 


,  which  we  have  seen  accounts 


We  will  now  write  a  for 


and  ( 1 0)  becomes  —  =  — ^- 


kj^  (all  the  quantities  being  constants), 
sin^,  and  dividing  this  b}^  (9)  we 


have 


1 


tan  4^ 
(11) 


tan^  = 


a  A 

A2  -  x:y 


an  expression  for  the  phase-difference  between  the  ether  and  the  atom 
in  terms  of  the  constants  and  the  wave-lengtt  of  the  light. 

We  shall  presently  require  an  expression  for  sin^  and  cos^,  which 

tan-^  =  ^^^  and  sin-'^'  =  1  -  cos*^^  ; 
cos2^ 

1  -  C0S2^  a2A2 


we  can  get  from 


•      cos2>F        (A2-A^2)2' 

a2A2  C0S2>I'  =  ( A2  -  A^2)2  _  (^2  -  A^2)2  C082^. 


(12) 


(13) 


(A2  -  A J)2  +  a2A2' 


sin2^  = 


a2A2 


(A2  -  A^2)2  +  ci2X2» 


since  sin^^  +  cos^^  =  1 , 


expressions  which  we  shall  presently  substitute  in  (9).  We  now 
multiply  equation  (9)  by  cos^  and  (10)  by  sin^,  and  substitute  for 
the  cos"^  and  sin24^  the  expressions  given  by  (12)  and  (13), 


-7  cos  H^  =  - — ^ 


A^2A->a2^-^j) 

W^C^m  '  (A2  -  A^-i)2  +  a2 A2' 


/? 


(lAjk^ 


^  ain  Y  -  ^^,,f 2,,/    (^2  _  xjf  +  a-A2'  ■ 
Substitute  these  values  in  equations  (5)  and  (fi), 

P  akjk^ 


'IriK  = 


(47r2f^)V/w    (A2_A„2y>-^„2;^2- 


Let 


D  P  in  H~kf^~ 

-r  =  V   oco      ana    v=       .»..,o      » 
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which  we  may  do  since  only  constants  are  involved,  and  we  have  the 
final  equations, 

n      K  _  1     ^A  +  y  ^^2  _  ^^^^  ^  ^,^2,    ./IK  -  V  ^^^  __  ^jy,  ^  ^2X2- 

In  these  equations  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  for  wave- 
length A,  2wK  is  the  fraction  of  the  light  lost  by  absorption  in  distance  A. 

within  the  medium  (since  k  =  K  -^\     (See  eq.  (2a).) 

The  dispersion  formula  gives  us  not  only  the  relation  between  the 
refractive  index  and  the  wave-length,  but  also  the  relation  between 
the  absorption  and  the  wave-length.  If  we  have  atoms  with  different 
free  periods,  we  must  place  a  summation  sign  before  each  of  the  terms 
in  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equation.  They  are  then  applicable 
to  media  with  more  than  one  absorption  band. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  equations  in  some  detail,  apply- 
ing them  to  transparent  and  then  to  absorbing  media. 

Application  to  Transparent  Media. — As  we  have  seen,  we  must 
define  transparent  media  as  media  with  absorption  bands  outside  of 
the  visible  spectrum.  For,  such  media,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to 
values  of  A  in  the  freely  transparent  region  we  can  put  k  =  0  in  the 
equation,  since  there  is  no  absorption.  If  k  =  0,  then  a  must  also  equal 
zero,  since  if  there  is  no  absorption  there  is  no  friction. 

The  first  equation  now  reduces  to 

This  expression  differs  somewhat  from  the  Sellmeier  formula, 

and  from  the  electromagnetic  dispersion  formula,  which  we  shall 
|3resently  develope,  and  which,  for  transparent  media,  reduces  to  a  form 
identical  with  the  Sellmeier  equation.  The  term  -  F  reminds  us  of  a 
similar  term  in  the  complete  dispersion  formula  of  Ketteler  which  we 
shall  take  up  presently,  which  represents  the  effect  of  an  absorption 
band  in  the  infra-red.  There  is,  however,  no  connection  between  the 
two,  as  is  at  once  evident  when  we  remember  that  the  expression  was 
developed  for  a  single  absorption  band.  The  A^  in  the  numerator 
makes  it  si^em  at  first  sight  as  if  the  two  formulae  must  be  quite 
different.  This  apparent  difference  disappears  as  soon  as  we  calculate 
the  values  of  the  constants  P  and  Q. 

These  constants  cannot  be  determined  from  theory,  but  they  can  be 
calculated  if  we  determine  three  values  of  the  refractive  index  /?^,  n^,  n^ 
for  wave-lengths  A^,  Ag,  A3. 
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("^--)('-¥)-«-». 

and  letting  ai~~'''       x  a    "*'    ""         i~*'  ~^ 

wo  have  three  equations 

('  +  /*)(! -^*)-'3=o. 

from  which  the  three  constants  P,  Q,  and  X„  are  determined. 

The  constants  of  the  Cauchy  foimula  can  he  rletemiined  from  twu 
ohservefl  values  of  n  and  X ;  thus 


1  1 

For  water  at  19°'5  C.  the  constants  are  as  follows  : 


Helmholtz  formula. 
X.«  = -87979 
/"  = -865895 
y= -865767 


C>uchy  formolft. 
^=1-324137 
j?=    -30531 


These  constants  once  determined,  we  can  test  the  formula  by  calcu- 
lating the  values  of  n  for  other  wavelengths,  and  compare  them  with 
observed  values.  In  the  folIo"ing  table  are  given  the  values  for  water 
ohtaineil  by  Wiillner,  the  \'alue8  of  A  l)eing  designated  by  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines.     The  difTerences   between   the  observed  and   calculated 


e  giver 


1  the  last  two  columns : 


Calculated  vkIum  differ  by 

(Helmholtz)  (Cunchy) 

0  + -00012 

-  -00005  -  -00001 
0  ^-00012 

+  00005  -  -00015  . 

-  00000  -  -00003 
+  -00001  -  -00002 
+  00004  + -00014 

This  shows  the  accuracy  with  which  the  two  formulae  represent  the 
dispersion. 

The  consl^nts  P  and  (J  of  the  Helmholtz  formula  are  seen  to  he  vcrir 
nearly  equal,  a  fact  which  is  true  for  other  subeWncea  than  water. 


\. 

«  olwerved. 

B 

1-33048 

C 

1  ■3312-2 

It 

1 -33307 

E 

1-33.-127 

F 

1-33720 

t; 

1-34063 

H 

1-343.W 
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If  we  put  P=Qy  the  formula  n^  =  1  -  PX,^  +  Q  y^ — v-  «  reduces  at  once 

to  n2=  1  +  Q  -.,-••  ^,  which  is  identical  with  the  formula  of  Sellmeier 

if  we  write  D  for  Q.     We  can,  moreover,  by  a  different  transformation 
cause  the  Helmholtz  formula  to  take  the  form  of  the  Cauchy  series. 
^  ^»  >  ^  which  must  be  the  case,  otherwise  we  should  have  values 

of  n  less  than  1,  we  can  write  Q  ^ — y  ^  =  .   .^ 


{'-¥) 


By  the  binomial  theorem,         i   ^  =  1  +  -r|-  +  -^  +  . . . . 

1  — "^ 

Substituting  this  series  in  our  dispersion  formula  gives  us 

or  n«  =  1  +  CV  -  (i'  -  0)  A«  +  Q\J  ^  +  (2A„»  ^-. 

Since  P=  0,  the  term  -  (P-  C)^^  ^alls  out,  and  we  have  the  Caucfiy 
formula,  writing  A  =  l+  Q^J^,  B  =  QX^*,  etc.  This  explains  why  the 
Cauchy  formula  is  capable  of  representing  a  dispersion  curve  as  well  as 
it  does,  its  agreement  with  the  Helmholtz  formula  being  accidental  of 
course. 

Calculation  of  the  Position  of  the  Absorption  Bands  of  Transparent 
Media. — The  Helmholtz  equation  was  modified  by  Ketteler,  who 
obtained  a  formula  containing  a  term,  the  square  root  of  which  repre- 
sented the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  for  infinitely  long  waves. 
This  formula,  being  essentially  identical  with  the  electro-magnetic 
dispersion  formula  which  we  shall  develope  later  on,  will  for  the 
present  be  assumed.  It  enables  us  to  push  our  investigations  over  a 
wider  range  of  wave-lengths  than  was  possible  with  the.other. equation, 
and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Ketteler-Helmholtz  dispersion 
formula. 

The  two  equations  are 


2nK  =  2 


Ma\ 


This  formula  has  been  verified  over  a  wide  range  by  the  investigations 
of  Paschen,  Rubens  and  others,  who  have  measured  the  dispersion  of 
various  substances  in  the  infra-red,  visible  and  ultra-violet  regions, 
and  compared  the  observed  values  with  those  calculated  from  the 
formula,  finding  most  perfect  agreement. 

By  measuring  the  dispersion  in  the  visible  spectrum  and  determining 
the  constants,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  positions  of  the  absorption 
P.O.  X 
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bands  in  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet,  even  if  we  cannot  obaenre 
them. 

In  this  way  bands  of  absorption  have  been  definitely  located  in  the 
infra-red  region  of  various  media,  and  subsequently  found  by  ex- 
periment. 

We  will  now  examine  in  some  detail  the  application  of  the  Eetteler- 
Helmholtz  formula  to  the  study  of  the  optical  properties  of  quartz. 

For  transparent  media  the  equation  becomes 


This  formula  must  hold  over  the  entire  spectnim  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  gaps  where  the  absorption  bands  lie. 

It  was  found  sufficient  to  take  but  two  terms   of  the  member 

2  A2~  ?~2  ^"  ^^  cases  whore  in  one  term   X^  was  considerably 

smaller  than  X^,  and  in  the  other  considerably  larger ;  in  other  words, 
to  consider  but  two  absorption  bands,  one  in  the  ultra-violet,  the  other 
in  the  infra-red. 

Ultra- violot.  Infra-red. 

M  M 

The  expression     n^^nj   -f    ^2:1^2   +   X^^^ « 
can  be  written  in  the  form 

the  expansion  being  made  by  change  of  sign  and  division.  The 
members  in  the  parenthesis  form  a  rapidly  convergent  series,  and  for 
very  diathermous  substances,  in  which  the  absorption  band  is  far  out  in 
the  infra-red  {ie.  k^  very  large  in  comparison  to  A.),  a  sufficiently  good 
approximation  is  obtained  when  we  write 

n^  =  a2  -  ^^^^2  -  ^^^  in  which  a  =  n,«-|-T-§,  A:  =  y-|. 

If  the  diathermary  is  less,  or  if  we  are  working  nearer  to  the  absorp- 
tion band,  we  add  a  second  member  of  the  series  and  get 

M 

M  M  k 

Now  ^=  jr-|  and  A:^  =  r-| ;  .*.  r-  =  ^^  and  by  determining  the  constants 

k  and  k^,  we  have  at  once  determined  the  position  of  the  infra-red 
absorption  band. 

Quartz  is  a  substance  exceedingly  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet, 
visible,  and  infra-red,  and  is  consequently  well  adapted  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  dispersion  formula  over  a  wide  range  of  wave-lengths. 

The  dispersion  is  measured  in  the  visible  spectrum  with  the 
spectrometer,  in  the  ultra-violet  by  means  of  photography  and  in 
the  infra-red  either  with  the  thermopile,  bolometer  or  radiometer. 
In  these  instruments  the  heating  effect  of  the  rays  is  the  means  by 
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which  they  are  detected,  the  thermopile  furnishing  a  current,  and 
deflecting  a  galvanometer  needle  when  the  rays  strike  it,  while  the 
bolometer  gives  evidence  of  the  rays  by  the  change  in  the  resistance 
of  a  fine  strip  of  blackened  platinum  due  to  the  heating.  The 
radiometer,  which  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  |)erfection  by 
E.  F.  Nichols,  has  the  advantage  of  being  uninfluenced  by  magnetic 
disturbances,  but  is  not  quite  as  convenient  to  work  with.  It  consists 
of  a  double  vane  of  mica  suspended  in  a  vacuum  by  a  quartz  flbre. 
The  rays,  falling  upon  one  of  the  vanes,  cause  a  deflection,  which  is 
measured  by  a  mirror  and  scale.  A  fuller  description  of  this  instru- 
ment will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Radiation. 

Rubens  employed  the  bolometer  in  his  earlier  investigations.     The 
arrangement  of  his  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  244.     The  radiation 
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from  a  zirconia  burner  Z  was  concentrated  by  a  rock-salt  lens, 
which  is  very  transparent  to  the  long  waves,  on  the  slit  of  a 
reflecting  spectrometer,  dispersed  by  a  wire  diflraction  grating,  and 
focused  on  the  slit  of  a  second  reflecting  spectrometer,  on  the 
table  of  which  the  quartz  prism  was  mounted.  By  means  of  the 
grating  spectrometer,  heat  radiation  of  approximately  a  single  wave- 
length was  thrown  on  the  slit  of  the  spectrometer,  and  the  deviation 
of  these  rays  by  the  quartz  prism  was  determined  by  means  of  the 
bolometer,  which  took  the  place  of  the  cross-hairs  in  the  eye-piece 
of  the  ordinary  spectrometer.  With  this  apparatus  Rubens  investi- 
gated the  dispersion  of  fluorite  to  8*9/x,  and  of  quartz  to  4'26/x. 
Taking  Sarasin's  measurements  in  the  ultra-violet  and  visible  spectrum, 
and  his  own  in  the  infra-red,  Rubens  compiled  the  following  table. 
The  differences  between  the  observed  and  calculated  values  are  given 
in  the  8  columns.  The  values  in  column  1  were  calculated  from  the 
formula,  making  use  of  one  member  of  the  convergent  series.  The 
calculated  values  agree  with  the  observed,  from  the  extreme  ultra- 
violet up  to  nearly  2/x,  beyond  which  a  rapidly  increasing  difference 
is  found,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  so  near  the  absorption 
l>and  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  take  two  members  of  the  series. 
Three  members  of  the  series  were  used  in  compiling  the  values  of 
column  2,  anil  it  is  seen  that  the  agreement  is  perfect  out  to  4'26fi, 
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which  was  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  measurements  at  the 
time.     The  constants  of  the  equation  were  determined  as  follows :  * 


a2 

=  2-35681, 

A:=  •01113, 

)fci=  0001023, 

M, 

=  -010654, 
I. 

Ai  = -010627 

• 

II. 

X 

m.  obs. 

m.  cal. 

a  I. 

m.  caL 

aiL 

198 

1-65070 

1-65077 

+  -7 

1-65077 

+  •7 

•274 

1-5850 

1  -58757 

+  -7 

1  -58757 

+  •7 

r-sss 

1-56400 

1-56395 

--6 

1-56395 

-•6 

Visible 

1-434 

1  -553869 

1-8539 

+  -3 

1-5539 

+  •3 

Spectrum.' 

•534 

1-54663 

1-5466 

+  -3 

1-5466 

+  •3 

•656 

1-541807 

1-5419 

+  9 

1-5419 

+  •9 

1160 

1-5329 

1-5330 

+  1 

1-5329 

0 

1-617 

1-5271 

1-5271 

0 

1-5269 

-  2 

1-969 

1  -5216 

1-5221 

+  5 

1-5216 

0 

2-32 

1-5156 

1  -5162 

+  6 

1-5152 

-  4 

2-60 

1-5099 

1-5111 

+  12 

1-5096 

-  3 

2  86 

1-5039 

1-5057 

+  18 

1-5034 

-  5 

3  06 

1-4985 

1-5013 

+  28 

1-4983 

-  2 

3-21 

1-4942 

1  -4980 

38 

1-4944 

+  2 

3-42 

1  -4877 

1  -4926 

49 

1-4879 

+  2 

3-67 

1-4790 

1  4861 

63 

1-4799 

+  1 

3-84 

1-4739 

1-4812 

73 

1-4738 

-  1 

4-01 

1-4678 

1  -4761 

83 

1  -4683 

+  5 

415 

1-4619 

1-4717 

98 

1-4616 

-  3 

i 

1-26 

1-4567 

1-4682 

115 

1-4570 

+  3 

Calculation  of  the  position  of  the  infrared  absorption  band  from 
k  and  k^  showed  it  to  be  at  10-4fi. 

The  approximate  position  of  the  ultra-violet  band  is  at  *103/x,  the 
two  being  6i  octaves  apart.  Of  this  region  4^  octaves  could  be 
measured,  and  the  agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
values  within  this  range  was  found  to  be  perfect. 

Badiometric  Observations  on  Quartz. — The  behavior  of  quartz 
with  respect  to  very  long  heat  waves  was  investigated  by  Nichols 
with  a  radiometer. 

He  found  a  strong  absorption  band  between  8  and  9/a  which  agreed 
fairly  well  with  the  position  predicted  by  Rubens  from  the  constants 
of  the  formula.  If,  however,  we  use  this  experimentally  determined 
value  of  A^  for  calculating  the  refractive  indices,  we  no  longer  find 
agreement  between  the  two  sets. 

The  reason  of  this  appeared  upon  the  completion  of  a  subsequent 
piece  of  experimental  work  by  Rubens  and  Nichols. 

Nichols  had  found  that  for  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the 
center  of  the  absorption  band.  (8-5/x),  quartz  reflected  almost  as  power- 
fully as  a  metal.  This,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  Absorption, 
is  universally  true  of  substances  showing  powerful  selective  absorption. 
The  phenomenon  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  Surface  color,"  the  aniline 
dyes  exhibiting  it  to  a  very  marked  degree.  Quartz  was  found  to 
reflect  about  80  %  of  the  incident  radiation  of  wave-length  8-5fi,  and 
only  about  2  %  of  the  radiation  at  4/i.  The  transmission  and  reflection 
curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  245. 

On  this  property  of  quartz  Rubens  and  Nichols  based  the  very 
beautiful  method  of  isolating  heat  waves  of  great  wave-length.    In  bri€i» 
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the  method  consisted  in  reflecting  the  radiant  energy,  coming  from  a 
zirconia  button  heated  in  the  oxy -hydrogen  flame,  in  succession  from 
several  polished  surfaces  of  quartz.  It  is  apparent  that,  if  the  quartz 
reflects  like  a  metal  for  wave-length  S'dfi  and  like  a  transparent  medium 
for  all  other  wavelengths,  the  radiant  energy  after  a  sufficient  number 
of  reflections  will  contain  practically  nothing  but  the  metallicallv 
reflected  waves.  The  energy  after  five  reflections  was  examined  with 
a  wire  diffraction  grating,  and  found  to  consist  principally  of  waves 
of  length  8*5/1.  In  addition  to  these  waves,  the  grating  showed  that 
wave-length  20/a  wa;s  also  present  in  the  reflected  energy,  conclusive 


-^M 


Cm- 

7m 

Fio.  245 

A?t« 


proof  that  there  was  a  second  absorption  band  at  20/1.     Taking  8'5/a 
and  20/x  as  values  for  A.,  and  A3  in  the  formula,  adding  a  term 


il/„ 


A2 


V 


for  the  new  absorption  band,  it  was  found  that  perfect  agreement  was 
again  obtained  between  the  observed  and  calculated  values. 

The  error  in  the  calculated  position  of  the  band  (10*4  against  8*6/^) 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  second  band  had  been  neglected.  This 
shows  us  how  the  presence  of  an  absorption  band  beyond  the  reach 
of  observation  may  be  detected. 

A  further  remarkable  verification  of  the  formula  has  been  found 
by  Rubens  and  Aschkinass  {Ann.  der  Fhysik,  67,  459,  1899),  who  have 
measured  the  refractive  index  of  quartz  for  heat-waves  of  length  56/a. 
These  waves  are  isolated  by  means  of  repeated  reflections  from  surfaces 
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of  fluorite.  Inasmuch  as  they  lie  on  the  side  of  the  infra-red  hands 
towards  the  region  of  longer  wave-length,  we  should  expect  a  higher 
value  of  the  refractive  index  than  in  the  visible  spectrum.  Calcu- 
lating the  refractive  index  from  the  dispersion  formula,  we  find  the 
extraordinary  value  2*20,  higher  oven  than  for  the  ultra-violet.  The 
value  found  experimentally  by  Rubens  was  2-18,  a  remarkably  close 
agreement. 

Application  to  Absorbing  Media  and  Anomalous  Dispersion. — The 
first  investigations  in  anomalous  dispersion  having  been  made  with 
solutions  of  the  aniline  dyes,  we  will  begin  with  the  application  of 
the  formula  to  media  of  this  nature. 

We  have  defined  X^  as  the  wave-length  in  ether  of  a  disturbance 
of  a  period  equal  to  the  period  of  the  atom.  We  will  now  see  whether 
the  Helmholtz  formula  indicates  that  waves  of  this  length  are  the 
ones  most  strongly  absorbed ;  in  other  words,  if  X„  is  at  the  center 
of  the  absorption  band,  as  we  have  assumed  it  to  be.  Since  k  is  the 
measure  of  absorption,  we  must  determine  that  value  of  A  which  gives 
K  its  largest  value  in  the  Helmholtz  formula.  Since  the  values  of 
n  do  not  vary  greatly,  we  shall  obtain  a  sufficiently  close  approxima- 
tion if  we  seek  for  the  value  of  X  which  gives  to  2nk  its  maximum 

value.     Substituting  —  for  k,  the  second  formula  becomes 


2nk=2TrQ 


Differentiating  with  respect  to  X,  and  equating  to  zero,  gives 

^(-^'^)_9    0  {(^'  -  ^^'Y  ^  «^A^}  4aA3  -  ak^{ik(k^  -  \J)  4-  2a^X}  _ 
d\~    "  "    ^  {(A2  -  XJf  +  a^A^p 

If  we  equate  this  to  zero  the  numerator  must  equal  zero  also,  which 
will  be  true  for  A  =  0,  in  which  case  k  =  0  (the  minimum  value  of  the 
function),  and  also  if 

4  {(A-  -  \JT-  +  aU^}  =  X  {4A(A2  -  A  J)  +  2««A}, 
which,  if  we  perform  the  multiplications  and  cancel,  gives 

A=  =  ^^ 


A  2-": 

m  .) 


or  since  a  has  a  very  small  value  A^  =  \^  and  A^  is  the  wave-length 
most  strongly  absorbed. 

The  Helmholtz  formulae  for  a  solution  of  a  dye  with  one  absorption 
band  in  a  transparent  solvent  are  : 

/i2  _  ^2  _  1  _  _  p  \'2  .()    '^'n         _    /)  \o  4.0  -        ^       ~     "h") 

aA'' 


It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  added  two  terms  PoA^  and  Q^  etc.,  to 
the  terms  representing  the  dispersion  of  the  transparent  solvent,  which 
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haye  been  simplified  as  before  by  letting  k  =  0  and  a  =»  0.  We  cannot 
put  K  ra  0  for  tne  terms  belonging  to  the  dye,  for  we  are  to  carry  our 
investigation  through  its  absorption  band. 

The  second  equation  apph'es  only  to  the  region  where  k  has  some 
value  greater  than  zero,  and  hence  is  free  from  the  constant  of  the 
solvent,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  second  equation  does 
not  apply  to  transparent  media. 

Pfliieer  (Ann,  der  Phys.,  65,  p.  113,  1898)  was  the  first  to  undertake 
a  careful  series  of  observations  of  n  and  k  in  the  case  of  strongly 
absorbing  substances,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  dispersion  formula, 
near  to  and  within  the  absorption  band.  He  employed  solid  prisms  of 
siuall  angle  obtained  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  aniline 
dye  between  a  glass  plate  and  a  curved  segment  of  a  glass  tube.  The 
refractive  indices  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  these  prisms  even  at 
the  center  of  the  absorption  band,  though  in  this  case  the  image  of  the 


Fig.  246. 

slit  of  the  spectrometer  was  greatly  broadened  by  diffraction,  since  only 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  prism  transmitted  the  light.  The  values  of 
the  constant  k  for  the  different  values  of  A  were  determined  by  means 
of  the  spectrophotometer,  thin  films  of  different  thicknesses  being  used. 
The  general  form  of  the  curves  found  in  the  case  of  cyanine  is  shown 
in  Fig.  246. 

The  dispersion  and  absorption  were  found  to  be  well  represented 
by  the  Ketteler  Helm  hoi  tz  formulae  in  the  forms 

The  dispersion  of  cyanine  was  also  investigated  by  Wood  and 
Magnusson  (Phil,  Mag,,  Jan.  1901)  by  means  of  cyanine  prism  of  larger 
angles  than  the  ones  employed  by  Pfliiger,  as  well  as  by  means  of 
observations  of  the  shift  of  the  fringes  formed  by  the  Michelsoii  inter- 
ferometer, caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  thin  film  of  solid  cyanine 
into  one  of  the  optical  paths.  The  continuity  of  the  dispersion  curve 
through  the  absorption  band  was  well  brought  out  in  the  photographs 
obtained  with  the  interferometer. 

The  most  complete  investigation  of  the  dispersion  and  absorption 
of  solutions  of  aniline  dyes  is  that  made  by  Stockl.  The  refractive 
indices   were   determined    by   measuring   with   the  spectrometer   the 
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deviations  produced  by  fluid  prisms  of  small  an^.  In  work  of  this 
kind,  when  observations  are  required  near  and  within  the  absorption 
band,  prisms  of  extremely  small  angle  are  necessary,  and  even  then 
light  is  only  transmitted  by  a  narrow  strip  along  the  refracting  edge. 
This  limitation  of  the  transmitted  beam  interferes  seriously  with  the 
resolving  power  of  the  instrument,  the  image  of  the  slit  being 
broadened  by  diffraction.  Stockl  used  a  prism  made  of  a  pair  of  glass 
plates,  the  angle  between  which  could  be  varied  to  suit  the  conditions. 
When  observing  at  a  distance  from  the  absorption  band,  larger  angles 
can  be  used  which  naturally  give  more  accurate  results. 

Determination  of  the  Eztinction  Coefficient. — The  determination  of 
K  is  not  as  easy  as  the  determination  of  n.  By  our  definition  of  the 
constant,  the  amplitude  of  the  light-wave  of  length  X  decreases  in  the 
ratio  1  :  e^^"  in  traversing  a  layer  of  thickness  X.  If  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  is  </,  the  ratio  expressing  the  decrease  of  amplitude  is 

d 

Now  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  measured  by  the  square  of  the 

-4iric- 

amplitude,  and  the  intensity  therefore  decreases  in  the  ratio  1  :  e  \ 
To  avoid  the  error  due  to  reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  the  layer,  or 
the  glass  plates  between  which  it  is  held,  it  is  customary  to  employ 
layers  of  different  thicknesses.  Let  these  thicknesses  be  d^  and  d^,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  incident  light  be  Jq     The  intensities  affcer  travers- 

ing  the  two  layers  will  be  J^  =Jf^e        ^  and  J^^J^e        ^. 

log  /i  =  log  /„  -  \irK^  log  e, 

log  t/.^  =  log  Jq  -  iTTK-^  log  e, 
log  Ji  -  log  /,  =  -^  log  e{d.2  -  d^\ 

^ogj^  =  -*'^(d.2-d,)\oge.  * 

From  this  equation  we  can  calculate  the  extinction  coefficient  #c,  by 
measuring  the  intensities  of  the  transmitted  beams  with  a  spectrophoto- 
meter. The  layers  of  different  thickness  are  best  obtained  by  pouring 
the  liquid  into  a  glass  cell  containing  a  glass  plate  which  reduces  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  along  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  The  spectrophoto 
meter  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  the  instrument  designed  by 
Vierordt.  It  is  provided  with  a  double  slit,  before  which  the  cell  is 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  layers 
coincides  with  the  junction  of  the  two  slits.  The  intensities  of  the  two 
spectra,  which  lie  one  above  the  other,  can  be  made  equal  for  any 
value  of  A  by  altering  the  widths  of  the  slits.  Equal  illumination 
is  obtained  when  the  slit  widths  h^  and  /a,  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  intensities  of  the  illuminating  beams,  that  is  when 

Jj  _  />2 
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Our  equation  now  takes  the  form 

The  absorption' coefficient  which  we  have  called  k  is  given  by 


k  = 


1  1      K     •  kX 

j-j 1— -j log  ,  -,  since  K  =  .   . 
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Fig.  247. 


Further  particulars  regarding  the  measurements  will  be  found  in 
Stockl's  paper.  His  measurements  were  made  with  solutions  of 
varying  concentrations,  and  the  results  plotted  as  curves.  The  curve 
for  cyanine  in  alcohol  is  shown 
in  Fig.  247.  The  dispersion 
curve  for  pure  alcohol  is  re- 
presented by  an  unknown 
line,  the  solution  dispersion 
curves  by  dotted  lines.  It 
will  be  seen  that  on  the  red 
side  of  the  absorption  band, 
the  cyanine  increases  the  re- 
fractivity  of  the  alcohol,  while 
on  the  blue  side  it  decreases 
it  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  increases  it  again.  The 
family  of  curves  pass  through 
two  common  points,  which  are 
the  intersections  of  the  curve  for  alcohol  with  that  of  solid  cyanine, 
the  refractive  indices  of  which  have  been  measured  by  Pfliiger 
and  Wood. 

The  curves  for  k  are  given  below  the  dispersion  curves.  The  wave- 
length for  which  the  maximum  absorption  occurs  lies  further  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  than  in  the  case  of  the  solid  dye.  Stockl 
calculated  the  position  of  the  maximum  of  the  curve  for  solid  cyanine 
from  these  observations  of  n  and  k  by  employing  the  formula  for  2nK, 
and  obtained  a  value  which  agreed  closely  with  the  value  observed  by 
Pfliiger. 

Dispersion  of  Nitrosodimethyl-aiiiline. — The  remarkable  optical 
properties  of  this  substance  were  investigated  by  Wood  (Phil.  Mag., 
1903).  It  is  of  especial  interest  in  that,  while  fairly  transparent  for 
wave-lengths  comprised  between  the  red  and  blue,  it  has  its  band  of 
metallic  absorption  in  the  violet.  This  circumstance  gives  it  an  enormous 
dis{>ersive  power  in  the  yellow  and  green,  a  prism  of  the  substance 
yielding  a  spectrum  about  fifteen  times  as  long  as  the  spectrum  given 
by  a  glass  prism  of  the  same  angle. 

The  substance  melts  at  85°  C.  and  can  be  formed  into  prisms  between 
small  strips  of  thin  plate  glass.  The  strips  should  be  about  two  centi- 
meters long,  and  are  best  fastened  together  with  one  of  the  small  clamps 
used  with  rubber  tubing.  It  is  best  to  melt  the  material  on  the  end  of 
one  of  the  strips,  the  other  being  warmed  over  the  same  flame,  and  then 
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clamp  the  two  toeBiher  with  a  piece  of  a  match  betwaea  the  ends. 
to  give  the  required  prismatic  form.  A  candle  flame  viewed  through 
the  prism  ie  euread  out  into  a  most  remarkable  apectrum.  It  is 
instructive  to  have  a  prism  of  the  same  angle  made  of  Canada 
balsam  or  some  such  substance  pressed  out  between  two  similar 
glass  strips. 

The  refractive  indices  were  measured  with  a  spectrometer,  the  >lit  (rf 
which  was  illuminated  with  appro  si  mate  ly  monochromatic  light 
obtained  from  a  spectroscope  furnished  with  a  narrow  slit  in  place 
of  the  eye-piece.  In  the  more  transparent  region  a  prism  of  8*  7'  was 
used,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  absorption  wind  it  was  neceaaary  to 
employ  one  of  less  than  one  degree,  on  account  of  the  o|>acity  of  the 
substance.  The  values  found  are  given  in  the  followii^  table ; 
Priim  Angle  : 


PrUm  Angle  53 

X.                 B. 

1M7 

4SfJ        2-140 

1-758 

600        2  11*. 

1-750 

606        2074^ 

1-743 

513        2-020 

627         1-769  76:1        1-697 

The  curve  for  carbon  bisulphide,  which  has  the  strongest  dispersion 
of  any  transparent  substance  in  common  use,  is  given  for  the  sake  of 

comparison  (Fig.  -J4'J).  The  extraordinary  dispersion  of  the  nitroao 
in  the  visible  region  is  at  once  apparent.  Carbon  bisulphide  absorbs 
strongly  below  wave-length  ^6,  and  its  dispersion  can  only  be  meaaiired 
in  the  ultra-violet  by  employing  very  acute  prisms. 


The  substance  wiis  found  to  become  trunsparent  again  on  the  ultra- 
violet side  of  the  absorption  band,  and  measurements  were  made  in 
this  region  by  means  of  photogi-aphy.  A  small  quartz  spectrograph 
was  used,  the  niti-oso  prism  being  mounted  tvith  its  refracting  edge 
horizontal,  immediately  behind  the  quartz  pnsm  of  the  iustrumenl. 
This  device  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the  method  of  crossed  prisms. 

The  undeviated  spectrum  was  phuto^Taphed  by  the  rays  which 
passed  below  the  edge  of  the  .small  prism,  and  by  measuring  th» 
distances  between   it  and   the  deviated  portion,  it  was  posaiUe  to 
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calculate  the  refractive  index.     One  of  these  photographs  is  reproduced 
in  Fig.  248.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  deviation  is  a  maximiim  in  the 


^ 


green  at  the  edge  of  the  absorption  Land,  while  on  the  othor  sidu  of 
the  band  the  deviation  is  zero,  i.e.  the  refractive  index  equals  unity  for 
this  wave-length.     The  continuity  of  the  dispersion  curve  can  be  traced 
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through  the  absorption  band,  though  the  deviated  spectrtini  ia  so 
broadeaed  by  diffi-action  that  accurate  meaBurementB  cannot  be  made 
in  thie  region.  The  vertical  lines  are  the  bright  spectrum  linea  of  the 
cadmium  spark  which  served  as  a  source  of  light.  The  complete 
dispersion  curve  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  249,  the  position  of  the 
absorption  bands  being  recorded  as  well. 

Electro  Ma^etic  Theor;  of  Diflpenlon. — In  the  previous  treatment 
we  have  considered  the  atoms  set  in  motion  by  waves  in  a  medium 
having  the  properties  of  an  elastic  solid.  We  will  now  take  up  the 
development  of  the  electro- magnetic  dispersion  fonoula,  which  ie  not 
unlike  the  one  which  we  have  already  examined.  Instead  of  as8umiii|; 
the  atoms  to  be  the  oscillating  particles,  we  will  consider  that  t^e 
medium  contains  charged  electrons.  Those  may  or  may  not  be  identical 
with  the  electrons  which  we  consider  as  the  carriers  of  electricity  in 
metallic  conduction.  They  are  at  all  events  not  the  same  as  the  ions 
of  electrolysis.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  them  charged  either 
positively  or  negatively,  if  they  are  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  rapidly 
reversing  electric  force  which  constitutes  light.  We  must  also  think  of 
them  as  having  fixed  positions  of  equilibrium  with  reference  to  the 
atoms  to  which  they  belong.  The  application  of  a  steady  electric 
force  will  displace  them,  but  this  displacement  once  produced,  there 
will  be  no  further  movement  until  the  force  ceases,  when  they  will 
resume  their  former  positions.  It  is  clear  that  these  electrons  are 
incapable  of  conduction,  i.e.  there  will  be  no  current  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  constant  difference  of  potential,  for  they  are  bound 
to  the  atoms,  and  their  displacement  by  an  electric  force  is  accompanied 
with  something  that  corresponds  to  a  force  of  restitution,  which  we 
shall  consider  as  proportional  to  the  displacement,  as  in  the  Helmholtz 
treatment. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  present  treatment,  the  reader  le  advised  to 
glance  over  the  derivation  of  the  expression  for  the  dielectric  constant 
in  absorbing  media,  on  pages  363-365  of  the  chapter  on  the  Optical 
Properties  of  Metals.  The  electrons  behave  differently  of  course  in  i 
the  case  of  metals,  but  wo  shall  require  one  or  two  of  the  expreasionB 
representing  their  effects  in  the  present  chapter. 

If  the  electron  is  displaced  by  a  force  which  instantly  ceases,  it  will 
be  drawn  back  by  the  elastic  force  of  restitution,  and  vibrate  with  a 
definite  period,  depending  on  its  mass,  charge,  and  the  force  of 
restitution.  Forces  akin  to  friction  may  damp  this  vibration  and 
eventually  bring  the  electron  to  rest.  A  damping  due  to  radiatiou 
may  also  occur  ;  thoiigh  this  is  comparatively  small,  and  will  not  be 
considered  in  the  present  chapter.  The  electron  is  analogous  in  every 
resjiect  to  the  Scllmeicr  vibrator,  and,  as  wc  shall  see,  will  cause  the 
medium  to  absorb  radiant  enci^y  of  a  period  similar  to  its  own.  Thii 
period  depends  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  medium ;  in  other 
words,  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  which  makes  it  appear 
doubtful  if  we  can  consider  the  ion,  at  least  in  some  cases,  as  a  minaU 
part  of  the  atom.  For  example,  the  aniline  dyes,  complicated  organic 
compounds,  with  powerful  selective  absorption,  are  made  up  of  atoms 
which,  when  existing  as  elements,  or  when  entering  into  the  con- 
position  of  other  compounds,   do  not  show  this  absorption   at  all 
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A  certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  electron  is  not  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  a  satisfactory  theory  of  dispersion.  We  have 
merely  to  assume  that  an  electrical  vibration  of  some  sort  can  be 
set  up  within  the  molecule,  it  being  quite  immaterial  whether  this 
consists  of  the  to  and  fro  excursion  of  a  group  of  atoms,  or  of  an 
electron  within  an  atom. 

Calling  m  the  mass  of  the  electron,  e  its  charge,  and  ^  its  displace- 
ment along  the  x  axis,  we  have  its  motion  represented  by  an  equation 
similar  to  the  fundamental  equation  of  the  Helmholtz  treatment. 

In  this  equation  eX  is  the  force  applied  by  the  wave,  0  may  be 
defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  elastic  force  which  urges  the  electron 
back,  when  displaced  unit  distance.     If  the  electron  was  in  equilibrium 

0 
under  the  action  of  steady  force  Z,  we  should  have  e^=  —  X.     In  the 

case  of  metals,  where  the  electrons  are  free  to  move  continuously  uuder 
the  action  of  a  steady  force,  we  have  O—oo, 

The  last  term  of  the  equation  represents  the  action  of  some  damping 

factor  analogous  to  friction,  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  ~?  and 

a  constant  r.  In  the  two  last  terms  c^  is  written  to  show  that  the 
direction  of  the  force  is  independent  of  the  sign  of  the  charge. 

The  current  along  the  x  axis  will  consist  of  two  parts,  a  displace- 
ment current  in  the  ether 

.  l^dX 

and  a  convection  current  due  to  the  motion  of  the  electrons,  proportional 
to  the  number  in  unit  volume  and  their  velocity, 

in  which  N  is  the  number  of  electrons  in  unit  volume  and  -^  their 
velocity.     The  total  current  will  be 

J.  =  UX  +  U,)i  =  j-„^  +  ^i{eNO ..(2) 

.t  X 

For  periodic  disturbances  we  have  ^  =  Ae\  in  which  t  =  :^,  T  being 

the  periodic  time  of  the  disturbance  which  enters  the  medium,  and  ^ 
the  real  part  of  the  complex  quantity  to  which  it  is  equated.  The 
calculations  can  be  much  simplified  by  the  introduction  of  complex 
quantities,  and  we  can  return  at  the  end  to  the  physical  conception, 
i.e.  the  real  part  of  the  complex.     Differentiating  we  have 

3/     T«'      3/2"      ^*' 
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Multiplying  (I)  through  by    ^-,  and  substituting  the  above  deri- 
vatives, gives 

i-rd    1  me\    e 


el 


=  ^A'. 


Writing 


gives  us 


re      .      mQ 


1 


e 
—i — T 


.{3) 


If  we  have  a  number  of  ions  with  different  values  of  r  and  B  the 
expression   for  the   current   (eq.  2)   takes  the  form,  by  substituting 

for  —  its  equivalent  -^  (see  page  364,  eq.  (2)), 


ON 


T  T^ 


■(4) 


an  equation  similar  to  the  one  which  we  derived  for  an  insulator 
(page  286),  except  that  the  dielectric  constant  e  is,  in  this  case, 
represented  by  the  complex  quantity  in  the  parenthesis. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  complex  dielectric  constant  is  dependent  on 
the  period  1*=  Ittt  of  the  light.  The  relation  which  this  value  of  the 
dielectric  constant  bears  to  the  value  c  determined  electrically,  can  be 
found  as  follows. 

In  the  electrical  determinations  we  make  use  either  of  very  long 
periods  (method  of  electrical  waves)  or  static  charges,  for  either  of  which 
we  can  write  t  =  ao  .  Substituting  this  value  of  t  in  the  expression  for 
the  complex  dielectric  constant,  which  we  may  call  the  optical  dielectric 
constant «',  gives  us 

c  =  €'  =l+1^6/iV^. 

We  can  define  ON  as  the  dielectric  constant  of  one  of  the  groups 
of  electrons. 

The  constant  h  is  identified  with  the  natural  free-period  of  the 
electron,  the  friction  coeflScient  a  being  neglected.  For  this  case  A=0 
and  a  =  r  =  0,  under  which  conditions  equation  (1)  becomes 


//y 


?- 


i 


Aire- 


sr^ 


6 


^ 


T 

6  =  T^-'  and  T^  =  ^;, 


JTT 


T^  l>eiiig  the  period  of  the  electron. 
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In  the  cliapter  on  tlio  Optical  l^iopt'ities  of  Metals  we  shall  see  that 

a  complex  dielectric  constant  means  absorption,  and  if  we  substitute  the 

ON 

value   which   we   have  obtained   for  c'  namely   1  +  'V .    (see 

^^ .     ta     h    ^ 

equation  (4))  in  equation  (6)  (Optics  of  Metals),  page  365,  we  obtain  an 
expression  connecting  the  refractive  index,  and  the  index  of  absorption, 
with  the  period  of  the  light  vibration  and  the  natural  free  period. 

The  equation  of  wave-motion  can  be  applied  here  if  we  substitute 
for  c  the  complex  value  c', 

c2  ^r^  "3^2 V  ; 

To  integrate  this,  we  write 

A'=^e'^^'-""' (6) 

X  has  here  the  significance  of  the  real  part  of  the  imaginary.  The 
calculations  are  much  simplified  by  the  introduction  of  imaginaries, 
and  we  can  arrive  at  the  physical  significance  of  the  equations  at  the 
end  of  the  calculations  by  separating  the  real  quantities  from  the 
imaginary.  The  equation  gives  us  the  value  of  the  electric  force 
parallel  to  the  x  axis  of  a  plane-polarized  disturbance  travelling  along 
the  z  axis,  at  any  time  t,  and  at  any  point  on  z,  m  being  of  course 
the  reciprocal  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  disturbance  travels  in  the 
medium. 

Differontiatmg  (6),     -^=_-^X,    ^=-  — j2  ^ ' 

and  substituting  in  (5), 

€'  47r*^  43r2m2  «'_     « 

—  -A  = — ji^ — ^,        o  —  "*  , 


Since  c'  is  complex,  m  must  also  be  complex,  and  we  can  write 

1  -  t#c  . 
fti  —  — «.   ,  in  which  V  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  and  k  a  constant. 

Substituting  this  value  in  (6), 

in  which  rr=X, 

X^Ae-^^'^-^i'^^r-'^ (7) 


-1rtK% 


In  this  expression  At  \  which  represents  the  maximum  value 
which  X  has  during  a  complete  reversal,  is  seen  to  diminish  as  z 
increases.  This  means  that  the  intensity  falls  off  as  we  proceed  along 
the  z  axis,  or  that  absorption  takes  place. 

The  light,  after  traversing  a  thickness  equal  to  the  wave-length  A, 
is  decreased  in  amplitude  by  an  amount  e  -  '-^"^*.  The  constant  k  is  the 
measure  of  absorption,  and  is  called  the  a]>sorption  index. 
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Wa  are  now  in  a  poaition  to  get  the  equatkou  which  oouDeot  the 
refractive  index  n  and  the  absorption  index  k,  with  the  constants  of 
the  mediiiin. 


1     and,  since  n-=-p,  «  =  to (1  - "* -  "wt) ; 


^(^y 


.•.  €'.»'(l-.'-2i«). . 
By  equations  {4)  and  (8)  we  hare 

.'(l-«)'-H.2- 


V     eM 


T  T* 

By  separating  the  real  and  imaginary  pule  of  this  equation  we  can 
derive  two  relatione,  from  which  n  and  k  can  be  determined. 

Normal  Dispersion. — In  the  case  of  normal  diapersion  we  are  dealing 
with  a  range  of  frequencies  which  does  not  include  the  free-period  oi 
the  electron.    The  term  -a  can  in  this  case  be  neglected,  since  it 

represents  friction,  and  friction  is  not  brought  into  play,  since  the 
electron  is  not  thrown  into  vibration.  This  makes  the  righthand 
member  of  the  equation  real,  and  k-=0.  The  expression  for  the 
refractive  index  reduces  to 

'•"'*^u^ <■"' 

in  which  C/^^JV.  \rj 

For  a  medium  with  two  almorption  bati<ls,  one  in  the  infra-red,  the 
othur  in  the  ultra-violot,  the  foi-mula  may  be  written 


'-C-)"*^' 


in  whifih  0,'  is  the  value  of  ^jV  for  the  electrons  vibrating  with  ultra- 
violet periods,  and  fl,  the  value  of  0N  for  the   infrarwi  electrons. 

T.  =  ^,  T,=  i^',  T,  and  7',  being  the  free-periods  of  the  two  seta  of 

electrons. 

This  formula  can  he  ehown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Cauehy  series, 


with  four  constants. 


-A'T^  +  A  +  TT 


C 


in  which  Tia  the  period  of  the  light. 

If  T  differs  considerably  from  T,  and  T,,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
radintions  Iwlong  to  the  visible  spectrum,  and  the  medium  is  trans- 
pari'Tit,  '''  will  be  ti  small  fraction,  and  we  have,  by  division, 
1 


(ff  ■■'■'■•9^- 
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For  the  infra-red  electrons  —  is  a  small  fraction,  and 


Tr 


1  t2  t2  1  t2  1 


^* 


Developing  the  fraction  into  a  series  as  before,  the  expression  becomes 

The  dispersion  formula  now  takes  the  form  (writing  in  place  of  t  the 
actual  period  T) 

O'T^     O'T^    d'T'^     $'T^ 

which  is  identical  with  the  four-constant  Cauchy  formula  just  given. 
The  term  A  of  this  formula,  which  is  independent  of  T,  has  the 
physical  significance  J  =  1  4-6' 

The  dielectric  constant       c  =  l-i-2^;    .*.   €-  A  =  6^^ 

or  the  difference  between  the  dielectric  constant  and  the  term  of  the 
dispersion  formula  which  is  free  from  1\  represents  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  group  of  electrons  with  periods  corresponding  to  those 
of  infra-red  radiations. 

The  coefficient  A'  in  the  formula  represents  the  effect  of  the  electrons 
with  infra-red  periods,  and  in  the  case  of  substances  with  dispersions 

represented  by  the  three-constant  formula  ?i2  =  ^  +  -y  +  — ,  though  we 

can  not  be  sure  that  there  are  no  absorption  bands  in  the  infra-red 
region,  we  know  that  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  electrons  is  small. 
For  such  substances  A  should  represent  the  dielectric  constant. 

The  coeflScient  A'  has  a  larger  value  for  water  than  for  any  other 
transparent  substance,  which  is  what  we  should  expect,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  water  is  the  least  diathermous  of  all  the  transparent 
media.  If  we  assume  that  but  one  absorption  band  exists  in  the  infra- 
red, we  can  calculate  its  position  from  the  experimentally  determined 
value  of  the  constants  A'  and  €-  A.      Referring  to  the  formula  we  find 

that  A'  corresponds  to  :^  and  c  -  ^  =  0^\  from  which  we  have  for  the 

period  of  the  infra-red  electron 

A'  and  A  are  calculated  from  observations  of  the  dispersion,  while  €  is 
the  electrically  determined  dielectric  constant. 

The  absorption  band  determined  in  this  way  is  situated  at  a  point 
in  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  wave-length  '078  mm.  Rubens  and 
Aschkinass  found  {Wied.  Ann.,  65,  252,  1898)  that  the  long  heat  waves 
obtained  by  multiple  reflections  from  sylvite  (A  =  61 /a)  were  more 
strongly  absorbed  by  water-vapor  than  the  rays  from  rock-salt 
P.O,  Y 
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(A=61fi).     Tfaia  nukes  it  aeem  probaible  that  the  infi«-rad  band  it 
wmewbere  berond  6]/i,  which  ii  in  agreement  with  the  vatoe  T8/1 
calculated  by  Dnida 
Equation  (10)  can  be  written 

"•-»-*S^ <■') 


in  which  6*  represents  the  dielectric  constant.  In  this  exiuvasion  we 
have  substituted  wave-lengths  for  perifxls,  as  they  are  more  oonvenient 
to  work  with,  A.  being  the  wave-length  tn  dhtr  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
same  period  as  that  <»  the  electron  and  M^^-  0/A^*.  The  dispersion  of 
the  onlinary  ray  in  quarts  is  well  represented  if  we  take  the  summatioii 
for  three  terms,  i.e.  for  three  absorption  bands. 
The  constants  have  been  determmed  as  follows : 

if,=  0106,  A,»=0106, 

ifj=44-224,         V'8-32,  4»-4-58. 

Jf,-71355,         V.430-56. 

From  equation  (11)  we  see  that  these  constants  must  fulfil  the 
relation 

The  sum  of  the  fractions  is  32,  while  6*  -  1  =  358, 

The  discrepancy  can  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
one  or  more  other  absorption  bands  in  the  remote  ultra-violet.  The 
wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  positions  of  these  bands  are  so  small 
that  we  can  consider  tbem  equal  to  zero. 

If  the  sum  of  the  dielectric  constants  of  these  groups  of  electron! 
is  0J,  we  have  li!'=l+ej  +  2^.',  M^  =  i^W. 


4^-1  = 


=  i._l_V-' 


In  the  present  case  0,'  =  "38, 

The  dielect-ric  constant  for  quartz  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  neigfa- 
borhood  of  46,  which  agrees  well  with  the  value  of  b^  determined 
optically. 

Anomalous  Dispersion  of  Sodlnm  Vapor. — We  will  begin  by  con- 
sidering the  remarkably  interesting  case  presented  by  the  vapor  of 
metallic  sodium.  This  vapor  has  two  very  strong  absorption  baodi 
(the  D  lines)  which  profoundly  alTect  the  velocity  with  which  light 
waves  traverse  the  vapor.  The  anomalous  dispersion  of  the  vapor  vu 
first  observed  by  Kundt,  who  noticed,  when  projecting  a  continuoitt 
spectrum  upon  a  screen,  a  sodium  flame  having  been  placed  in  tront  of 
the  lens  to  exhibit  the  reversal  of  the  lines,  that  the  edges  of  the 
spectrum  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dark  absorption  lines  were  alightlj 
curved   in  opposite  directions,  itidicatiug  abnormally  high   and  lev 
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refracting  power  of  the  prismatic  absorbing  flame.  The  phenomenon 
has  been  subsequently  studied  by  Becquerel,  Julius,  Ebert  and  Wood. 

An  application  of  the  Sellmeier  formula,  which  is  identical  with  the 
electro-magnetic  formula  which  we  have  just  developed,  was  made  by 
Lord  Kelvin  (Phil.  Mag,,  47,  1899),  which  will  be  given  presently. 

If  we   write  the  formula  in   the  form   w^  =  1  +  >  ^  _  >  ^  ,  in  which 

A^  =  5893,  the  mean  wave-length  of  the  D  lines,  it  will  represent  fairly 
well  the  dispersion  of  the  vapor,  the  two  absorption  lines  being  so 
close  together  that  they  can  be  considered  as  one,  at  least  when  the 
vapor  is  very  dense.  If  we  give  to  A.  values  slightly  larger  and  slightly 
snudler  than  X^  we  shall  find  that  the  denominator  grows  less  as 
we  approach  the  absorption  band  from  the  red  side,  resulting  in  a  rapid 
increase  of  n.  When  X  =  A„  the  denominator  becomes  0  and  n  =  ao  . 
If,  however,  we  approach  the  absorption  band  from  the  side  of  the 
shorter  wave-lengths  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  becomes  negative, 
which  gives  us  values  of  n  which  are  less  than  unity.  The  value  of  the 
fraction  will  obviously  become  greater  than  one  eventually,  which  will 
give  us  for  n  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity.  Such  a  value  of 
the  refractive  index  has  no  meaning  however,  though  we  may  interpret 
it  as  Lord  Kelvin  does  in  his  paper,  by  saying  that  it  indicates  that  no 
light  of  such  wave-lengths  as  give  an  imaginary  value  to  the  refractive 
index  can  enter  the  medium:  they  are  selectively  reflected.  It  is 
perhaps  questionable  whether  this  interpretation  is  allowable,  since 
the  formula,  as  we  are  using  it,  has  been  simplified  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  only  to  be  applied  to  regions  of  the  spectrum  for  which  the 
substance  is  transparent,  a  region  which  obviously  does  not  contain 
the  wave-lengths  in  question,  owing  to  the  finite  width  of  the  absorption 
bands. 

The  conception  is  useful,  however,  in  that  it  shows  us  that  the  failure 
of  light  to  penetrate  a  medium  may  result  from  other  causes  than  the 
stirring  up  of  vibrations  within  the  medium  which  are  accompanied  by 
friction.  In  the  latter  case  the  energy  is  used  up  in  heating  the 
medium,  in  the  former  it  is  thrown  back  or  reflected.  It  is  clear  that 
as  the  density  of  the  sodium  vapor  is  increased,  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  increases.  For  a  very  dense  vapor  the  range  of  wave-lengths 
which  give  to  n  an  imaginary  value  stretch  farther  away  from  the 
center  of  the  absorption  line  towards  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the 
spectrum.  We  should  therefore  expect  that  the  dark  band  seen  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  transmitted  light  would  widen  out  on  this  side  as 
the  density  of  the  vapor  increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  widens  out 
on  both  sides.  Moreover,  it  widens  in  a  similar  way  if  we  increase  the 
length  of  the  absorbing  column,  holding  the  density  constant,  which 
makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  broad  band  is  caused  by  true  absorption, 
and  not  by  selective  reflection. 

A  study  of  the  dispersion  of  the  vapor  of  metallic  sodium  has  been 
made  by  Wood,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  simplest  form  of  the  dis- 
persion formula  which  we  have,  namely  the  one  given  above.  ^ 


1  Wood,  *'  A  Quantitative  Determination  of  the  Anomalous  Dispersion  of  Sodium 
Vapor,"  Phil,  Mag.,  Sept.  1904. 
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Ae  the  pbeiiomona  exhibited  by  this  vapor  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  physical  optics,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them  in  some 
detail. 

If  we  place  a  number  of  pieces  of  clean  sodium  in  a  tube  of  hard 
Jena  glass,  the  ends  of  which  are  closed  with  small  pieces  of  thin  plate 
glass,  and  exhaust  the  tube  on  a  mercurial  pump,  on  heating  the  under 
side  strongly  with  small  Bunsen  flames,  the  sodium  vapor  shows  ven- 
little  inclination  to  distil  Co  the  cold  parts  of  the  tube.  It  condenses, 
to  bo  sure,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tube,  but  is  given  off  so  much  more 
rapidly  from  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal  than  it  can  diffuse  to  the 
up|>cr  portion  that  the  density  gradient  is  very  steep.  Obsen'ations 
on  the  deviation  produced  by  the  non-homogeneous  cylinder  show  that 
the  equivalent  prism  has  a  form  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig,  250,  the 


density  gradient  being  steeper  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  To  aeonn 
good  definition  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  place  in  front  of  the  tube 
an  opaque  screen  perforated  with  a  wide  horizontal  slit.  The  tuba  Uiot 
prepared,  used  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described,  shows  the 
strong  anomalous  dispersion  in  the  vicmity  of  the  f)  lines  with  great 
distinctness. 


t 
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These  tul>eB  can  bo  very  t-asily  pi-epui-ed,  and  give  no  troabls«tillL 
They  are,  however,  apt  to  crack  if  icheated,  after  having  been  dllMnd 
to  cool.  It  in  not  necessary  to  have  the  sodium  in  separate  mall 
tumps,  as  the  action  is  not  the  formation  of  a  number  of  prianiB  of 
sodium  vapor,  but  a  cylinder  of  vapor,  very  dense  along  the  heated 
door  of  the  tube,  and  decreasing  to  very  nearly  zero  along  the  top.  If 
it  is  desired  to  prepare  a  tube  for  purposes  of  demonstration,  a  tube  of 
thin  ateel  such  us  can  be  procin-ed  at  any  bicycle  repair  shop  is  prefer- 
able, as  it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  In  this  case  it  ia  necessary 
to  lay  a  thick  [Nid  of  wet  usltestos  juper  along  the  top  of  the  tubo,  eintf 
the  more  uniform  healing  which  results  from  the  better  conductivity  of 
the  steel  ia  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  the  non-homogeneoot 
cylinder  of  vapor,  which  only  takes  pl.tce  when  tho  tempemtun 
^adient  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube  is  very  steep.     Tbt 
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plate  glam  eruls  are  fastened  on  with  sealing-wax,  a  small  gl&ss  tube 
being  sealed  in  through  which  the  air  is  exhausted.     See  Fig.  261. 

The  tube  is  heated  on  the  under  side  by  a  row  of  small  Bunsen 
burners,  turned  down  low,  the  tips  of  the  flames  juat  touching  the  metal. 
The  amount  of  dispersion  can  be  regulated  by  turning  the  flames  up  or 
down.  The  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  diaperaion  conaists  of  a  hori- 
zontal slit  on  which  the  crater  of  an  arc  lamp  is  focused.  If  a  NernsC 
lamp  is  available  it  may  advantageously  be  substituted  for  the  illumi- 
nated slit,  the  glower  being  mounted  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the 
collimator  dispensed  with.  The  light  from  the  alit  is  made  parallel 
by  a  lens,  and  after  traversing  the  sodium  tube,  is  focused  on  the  slit 
of  a  email  apectroscope  by  means  of  a  second  lens.  It  is  almost  as 
satis&ctory  to  use  a  single  lens  passing  the  convergent  beam  through 
the  dispersion  tube. 


If  it  is  desired  to  show  the  anomalous  spectrum,  a  low  power  eye- 
piece is  substituted  for  the  spectroscope.  The  appearance  of  this 
spectrum  is  shown  in  the  colored  frontispiece  (Fig.  1 ). 

To  obtain  sufficient  dispersion  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube  should 
be  above  40  cms.  long,  when  the  spectrum  presents  a  superb  sight,  the 
colors  being  of  great  purity  and  intensity.  If  the  electric  arc  is  em- 
ployed as  the  source  of  light,  the  extreme  violet  will  be  found  to  occupy 
the  position  of  the  undeviated  image  of  the  slit.  Then  comes  the  blue, 
sometimes  in  contact  with  the  violet  and  sometimes  slightly  se|>arated 
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by  a  fine  dark  line,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  violet  light  comes  from 
the  ftutod  carbon  band  of  the  arc,  which  ie  separated  from  the  blue  by 
a  comparatively  dark  region.  Then  comes  a  wide  gap  correaponding 
to  light  absorbed  by  the  sodium  vapor  in  the  blue-green  region  (the 
channelled  spectrum),  and  above  this  a  beautiful  flare  of  color  ranging 
from  blue-green  through  grass-green  to  yellow.  The  red  and  orange 
portion  of  the  spectrum  is  on  the  other  side  of  or  below  the  undeviated 
image,  forming  another  brilliant  flare  of  color.  It  is  separated  from 
the  violet  by  a  wide  dark  band,  due  to  the  absorption  in  the  vicinity  of 


the  D  lilies.  If  the  density  of  the  vapor  is  increased  by  heating  the 
tube  to  a  higher  temperature  the  red  Saro  extends  lower  down,  grows 
fainter,  and  finally  fades  away,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  fluted 
absorption  bands  in  the  red.  The  green  and  blue  persiBt,  however, 
becoming  more  widely  separated,  but  finally  the  green  disappeuv  almost 
entirely.  It  is  best  to  arrange  the  gas-cock  so  that  the  height  of  the 
flames  can  be  controlled  without  leaving  the  eye-piece,  for  it  is  sur- 
prising how  slight  a  change,  is  necessary  to  completely  alter  the  general 
appearance  of  the  spectrum. 

The  glass  tube  should  not  be  allowed  to  cool  until  the  experiment  is 
at  an  end,  otherwise  it  will  iinmediately  fly  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the 
dame  is  again  applied  to  it. 

If  the  spectroaco|Mi  ia  placed  with  its  slit  in  the  position  of  the 
eye-piece,  i.f.  with  the  image  of  the  horizontal  slit  or  Nernst  glower 
sharply  focused  on  it,  the  spectrum  appears  as  in  Figs.  352,  253,  which 
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are  from  pbotoeraphs.  The  anomalously  dispersed  spectra  are  also 
shown  in  the  colored  frontispiece  (Figs.  2).^ 

If  a  quartz  spectrograph  is  used,  and  the  tube  closed  with  quartz 
plates,  the  light  being  coUimated  and  focused  by  means  of  concave 
silvered  reflectors,  this  spectrum  can  be  photographed  well  down  into 
the  ultra-violet,  when  anomalous  dispersion  will  be  found  to  occur  at 
the  ultra-violet  absorption  lines,  though  it  is  much  feebler  here,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  254. 

Though  we  can  measure  the  relative  indices  of  the  vapor  by  this 
method,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  absolute  values,  for  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  angle  of  the  prism  of  vapor,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  non-homogeneous  cylinder. 

Absolute  values  have,  however,  been  obtained  by  means  of  the 
interferometer,  by  comparing  and  measuring  the  shifts  of  the  fringes 
obtained  by  introducing  a  given  amount  of  sodium  vapor  into  the  path 
of  one  of  the  interfering  beams.  A  full  description  of  the  methods  and 
apparatus  employed  will  be  found  in  the  paper  referred  to.  In  brief, 
it  consisted  in  placing  a  sodium  tube,  electrically  heated,  between  two 
of  the  mirrors  of  a  Michelson  interferometer.     Uniform  heating  was 


Fio.  254. 

necessary  in  this  case,  as  no  prismatic  action  was  desired.  The 
instrument  was  illuminated  with  two  sources  of  light,  one  a  helium 
spectrum  tube  which  gives  us  a  bright  yellow  light,  Z^g,  very  near 
the  sodium  absorption  band,  the  other  a  spectroscope  arranged  to 
furnish  a  beam  of  approximately  monochromatic  light  in  any  desired 
part  of  the  spectrum.  Two  sets  of  fringes  were  thus  formed,  and 
the  drifts  of  the  systems  were  recorded  by  two  observers  as  sodium 
vapor  was  formed  in  the  tube.  To  obtain  the  dispersion  very  near 
the  absorption  band,  the  helium  tube  was  placed  in  a  powerful 
magnetic  tield,  which  causes  the  line  to  become  double  (with  suitable 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus).  The  two  components  were  of  very 
nearly  the  same  wave-length,  the  distance  between  them  being  about 
^jf  of  the  distance  between  the  D  lines,  yet  the  dispersion  of  the 
vapor  was  so  powerful  that  the  two  sets  of  fringes  were  displaced  at 
rates  so  different  that  the  fringes  disappeared  entirely  at  regular 
intervals,  owing  to  their  "  out-of  step  "  superposition. 

By  employing  the  method  of  "  crossed  prisms,"  relative  determina- 
tions were  made  still  closer  to  the  D  lines  than  the  helium  line.  To 
see  the  effect  close  to  and  between  the  i)  lines,  the  tube  should  only 
be  slightly  heated,  and  a  grating   spectroscope   employed.     As   the 


1  The  lowest  branch  of  the  dispensed  spectra  is  a  little  too  far  to  the  left  in 
the  frontispiece. 
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vapor  prism  forms,  we  see  presently  the  portions  of  the  spectrum 
adjacent  to  the  absorption  lines  curve  away  in  opposite  directions,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  355.  As  the  vapor  becomes  denser,  the  light  dis- 
appears between  the  U  lines,  and  we  have  the  stage  previously 
described. 

Absolute  values  of  the  refractive  index  were  obtained  by  heating 
the  tube  to  a  known  temperature,  measuring  the  length  of  the  vapor 
column,  and  counting  the  fringe  shift  produced  when  monochromatic 
light  of  known  wave-length  was  used  to  illuminate  the  instrument. 


The  Befraction  and  DisperaioB  of  Sodium  Vapor  of  Oreat  Density. — 
A  knowledge  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  refractive  index  of  the 
vapor,  and  its  dispersion,  enables  us  to  compile  a  table  of  the  refractive 
indices  for  all  wave-lengths,  for  vapors  of  varying  density.  This  has 
been  done  for  the  very  dense  vapor  obtained  by  heating  a  vacuum 
tube  containing  the  metal  to  the  temperature  of  644°  C.  A  column 
of  the  vapor  at  this  temperature  8  cms.  in  length  examined  by  trans- 
mitted light  baa  a  distinct  blue  color,  as  a  result  of  the  channelled 
absorption  spectrum.  The  values  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
and  will  be  spoken  of  in  future  as  "  observed  values  "  to  distinguish 
tbem  from  values  calculated  from  the  dispersion  formula.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  sodium  vapor  as  dense  as  that  with  which  we 
are  dealing  in  the  present  case  has  an  absorption  band  at  the  D  lines 
broad  enough  to  completely  cut  out  everything  down  to  and  even 
below  the  helium  line,  at  least  for  all  thicknesses  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  work.  On  this  account  we  are  obliged  to  calculate  the 
refractive  indices  within  this  region  from  observations  made  with  a 
less  dense  vapor,  a  method  which  in  the  present  case  is  probably 
allowable  within  certain  limits.  A  thin  enough  sheet  of  the  vapor 
would  probably  transmit  light  within  this  region  with  a  velocity 
indicated   by    the    calculated    indices.      The    question    of   selective 
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reflection  at  the  surface,  and  refusal  to  transmit  the  radiation  will 
be  considered  presently. 

In  the  following  table  the  wave-lengths  are  given  in  the  first 
column,  the  fringe  displacements  in  comparison  with  helium  light 
in  the  second  column.  These  values,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  extreme  red,  blue-violet,  and  ultra-violet,  were  obtained  with  the 
interferometer. 

In  the  third  column  are  given  the  actual  fringe  shifts  which  would 
be  found  for  a  layer  of  vafwr  8  cms.  thick  (effective  thickness  16  cms.), 
and  in  the  fourth  column  the  refractive  indices.  The  indices  calcu- 
lated from  the  dispersion  formula  are  given  in  the  fifth  column,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  observed  values.  More  will  be  said 
of  them  in  the  next  section. 
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7500 

2 

25 

1-000117 

6310 

4 

60 

1000197 

6200 

6 

75 

1  -000-291 

1-000285 

6137 

7 

88 

1-000335 

6055 

11 

138 

1  -000523 

1-00052 

6013 

14 

175 

1-000658 

5977 

20 

250 

1  -000934 

5960 

25 

313 

1-001164 

5942 

33 

413 

1-001532 

5916 

60 

750 

1  -002972 

5875 

100 

12.50 

0-995410 

0-9958 

5867 

67 

834 

0-996929 

0-99692 

5858 

50 

625 

0-997711 

5850 

40 

500 

0-998172 

0-99815 

5843 

33 

413 

0-998492 

5827 

25 

313 

0-998862 

5807 

20 

250 

0-999093 

5750 

11 

138 

0-999505 

5700 

9 

113 

0-999599 

5650 

7-4 

92 

0-999650 

5460 

4 

50 

0-9998294 

0-999829 

5400 

3-6 

45 

0-9998481 

5300 

2-9 

36 

0-9998807 

0-999885 

4500 

1-4 

17-5 

0-9999508 

0-999965 

3610 

1-09 

13-6 

1 

0-9999698 

3270 

0-9 

11-4 

0-9999768 

0-999987 

2260 

0-7 

8-7 

0-9999877 

0-999995 
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D  Lines. 

X. 

n  Cal. 

n  Oba. 

5875 

0*9958 

0-9954 

5882 

0-9890 

0-9908 

5885 

0-9830 

0-9870 

58866 

0-9750 

0-9740 

58884 

0-9460 

0-9443 

58896 

0-697 

0-614 

5991 

1-0046 

5904 

1  -0092 

5901 

10138 

58994 

10184 

58976 

1  0557 

5897 

1094 

58964 

1-386 
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For  A  =  00  the  value  of  n  is  calculated  to  be  1-0000275,  while  for 
A  =  4167  it  is  0*999975,  the  deviations  being  the  same  in  both  cases, 
but  in  opposite  directions. 

For  wave-lengths  immediately  adjoining  the  D  lines  the  refractive 
index  has  been  found  to  have  a  value  as  high  as  1  *38,  as  great  as  that 
of  some  liquids,  while  the  dispersion  is  so  great  even  at  the  position  of 
the  Z>8  ^i"®  of  helium,  that,  could  we  form  a  prism  of  the  vapor  giving 
the  same  deviation  as  a  60*"  glass  prism,  we  could  by  its  aid  separate  a 
double  line  in  the  spectrum,  with  components  twenty  times  as  close 
as  the  sodium  lines  by  an  amount  as  great  as  the  distance  between  the 
red  and  blue  of  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  glass  prism. 

The  vapor  is  remarkable  in  that  all  waves  on  the  blue  side  of  the  D 
lines  travel  in  it  with  a  higher  velocity  than  in  a  vacuum.  In  other 
words  they  are  accelerated.  All  light  of  wave-length  greater  than  the 
D  lines  is  retarded  as  in  ordinary  media.  This  is  seen  at  once  from 
our  first  experiment,  the  sodium  prism  deviating  one  half  of  the 
spectrum  in  one  direction,  the  other  in  the  opposite. 

Application  of  the  Besults  to  the  Dispersion  Formnla. — The  simplest 
form  of  the  dispersion  formula,  developed  from  electro-magnetic  con- 
siderations for  a  medium  with  a  single  absorption  band,  is 

n=l  + 


A2  -  A^^* 

in  which  m  is  a  constant,  A  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed, 
and  A^  the  wave-length  at  the  center  of  the  absorption  band. 

The  vapor  of  sodium  has,  of  course,  a  pair  of  very  close  absorption 
bands  (the  D  lines),  which  are  chiefly  effective  in  modifying  the 
refractivity  of  the  medium.  The  ultra-violet  bands  affect  the  dis- 
persion in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  their  effect  can  be  neglected 
in  comparison  with  the  stronger  band,  except  for  wave-lengths  very 
close  to  them. 

The  first  question  to  consider  is  whether  we  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  D  lines  as  a  single  absorption  band  in  the  case  of  the 
very  dense  vapor.  If  we  consider  the  medium  as  having  a  single 
band,  and  assi^  to  A^  the  value  5893  (a  point  midway  between  the 
D  lines),  we  shall  find  that  the  observed  and  calculated  values  of 
the  refractive  index  agree  very  closely,  up  to  within  a  distance  of 
the  band  about  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  D^  line  of  helium.  If  we 
attempt  to  go  closer  than  this  we  immediately  find  discrepancies, 
which  become  larger  as  we  approach  the  D  lines. 

The  constant  m  in  the  above  formula  can  be  determined  from  a 
single  observation  of  the  refractivity.  It  was  determined  from  two 
values,  namely,  the  refractivity  for  the  green  line  of  mercury  (A  =  546) 
and  that  for  A  =  585,  the  latter  wave-length  being  quite  close  to  Ife 
D  lines.  Since  the  refractivity  has  widely  different  values  for  tlii^sS 
two  wave-lengths,  we  should  expect  the  difference  between  the  two 
calculated  values  to  be  a  maximum  in  this  case,  in  the  event  of  the 
dispersion  being  incorrectly  represented  by  the  formula.  The  values 
for  m  found  in  the  two  cases  were  0000056  and  0-000054,  a  sur- 
prisingly close  agreement.     The  mean  value  m=»  0*00055  was  taken, 
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and  the  indices  for  a  number  of  wave-lengths  calculated.     Some  of 

these  values  are  given  in  the  table  of  refractive  indices,  and  they  will 

be  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  the  observed  values.     The  values 

calculated  between  the  helium  line  and  the  D  lines  are  given  in  the 

second  part  of  the  table. 

An  inspection  of  the  formula  shows  us  that,  according  as  we  are 

on  the  red  or  blue  side  of  the  absorption  band,  the  refractive  index 

is  given  by  adding  to  (or  subtracting  from)  unity,  the  value  of  the 

k^ 
constant  m= 0*000055  multiplied  by  the  fraction  — —    -^.     In  the 

case  of  all  other  substances  showing  anomalous  dispersion,  aniline  dyes 
for  example,  to  the  dispersion  of  which  a  formula  has  been  applied, 
the  value  of  this  fraction  never  exceeds  3  or  4,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  applying  it  to  wave-lengths  very  close  to  the  center  of  the 
band.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  dispersion  of  nitroso  dimethyl- 
aniline,  with  its  strong  absorption  band  at  A —  43,  we  cannot  obtain 

accurate  data  nearer  than  A  =  50.     In  this  case  ^ — -— -  =  3'9. 

^^  -  kj 

In  the  case  of  sodium  vapor  the  value  of  the  fraction  may  be  several 
hundred  or  even  thousand.  In  the  case  of  A  =  5882  the  fraction  is 
367,  and  yet  the  observed  and  calculated  values  agree  closely.  For 
A  =  58884  the  fraction  is  1940;  and  for  A  =  5889*6  we  have  a  value  as 
high  as  3944.  The  product  of  these  very  large  numbers  and  the 
small  fraction  0*000055  give,  however,  values  of  the  index  which  are 
in  close  agreement  with  the  observed  values. 

Discrepancies  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  D  lines  which 
can  be  explained  in  the  following  way.  To  got  values  in  any  way 
consistent  with  the  observed  values  it  was  necessary  to  assign  to  A^ 
the  value  of  the  Z^g  ^^^^9  ^^®  mean  value  5893  being  too  far  removed 
from  the  wave-lengths  in  question  to  give  the  requisite  steepness  to 
the  curve.  The  calculated  values,  therefore,  apply  to  a  medium  with 
a  single  band  at  Z^j  *"^  ^^^^  *  constant  7w  =  0*00055.  This  gives  us 
a  pretty  good  approximation  to  the  observed  curve,  but  the  latter 
is  due  to  the  combined  effects  of  the  bands  D^  and  D^,  the  presence 
of  the  Z>.  band  tending  to  make  the  observed  curve  flatter  than  the 
calculated.  A  more  correct  approximation  could  be  obtained  by 
assigning  to  A^  a  value  intermediate  between  D^  and  5893.  The 
proper  method  of  procedure  would,  of  course,  be  to  make  use  of  two 
members  in  the  dispersion  formula,  one  for  D^  and  the   other  for 

Z>2,  thus: 

„     ,         wA2  m'A2 


If  m  and  m'  were  each  assigned  the  same  value  obtained  by  dividing 
our  original  value  by  2,  in  all  probability  a  very  close  approximation 
would  be  obtained  in  the  region  in  question.  This  has  not  been  done 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  does  not  appear  as  if  much 
would  be  learned  by  the  procedure,  and  in  the  second  place  m  and 
m  are  not  equal,  as  is  shown  by  the  stronger  dispersion  near  I) 2,  and 
until  the  relative  values  have  been  determined  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  write  the  two-member  formula  accurately.     It  is  doubtful  whether 
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anything  new  would  come  out  of  such  a  determination,  and  it  vns 
on  that  account  not  attempted. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  interest  ia  the  question  of  the  indices 
repreaotitcd  by  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  absorption  biind  on  the  blue  aide.  Lord  Kelvin  inter- 
prets this  aa  indicating  that  no  light  of  such  wave-lengths  enters  the 
medium  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  metallically  reflected. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  he  has  explained  the  apparent  greater 
broadening  of  the  D  lines  on  the  more  refrangible  side  in  some  of 
Becquerel'g  photogra,phB.  In  the  case  with  which  we  are  dealing  the 
second  term  of  our  original  formula  does  not  become  lees  than  unity 
until  we  reach  wave  length  58898,  which  we  get  by  equating  —5 — r   ., 

to  unity  and  solving  for  A. 

This  shows  us  that,  even  with  a  vapor  so  dense  that  both  D  lines 
run  together  and  broaden  out  into  a  wide  band,  we  do  not  get  values 
of  the  index  which  are  imaginary  until  we  are  within  0-2  of  an 
Angstrom  unit  of  the  D  line,  or,  in  other  words,  until  we  are  within 
a  distance  of  D  equal  to  -^g  of  the  distance  between  D,  and  Dj. 

In  the  case  of  the  comparatively  rare  vapor  employed  by  Becquerel 
we  should  have  to  approach  much  closer  than  this  U>  get  the  imaginary 
values.  This  makes  it  appear  certain  that  the  greater  broadening  on 
the  more  refrangible  side,  if  it  exists,  must  be  assigned  to  some  other 
cause  than  imaginary  values  of  the  refractive  index. 

The  medium  is  exceptionally  interesting  in  that  ite  dispersion  can 
be  represented  throughout  the  entire  range  of  wave-lengths  without 
taking  the  extinction  coefficient  into  account,  as  ia  alwaya  necessary 
in  the  case  of  aolids  and  liquids  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  absorption 
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ABSORPTION  OF   LIGHT. 

The  transmission  of  light  through  a  material  medium  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  absorption,  regardless  of  the  color 
or  wave-length  of  the  light.  Media  which  we  commonly  speak  of 
as  transparent,  if  not  employed  in  too  great  thickness,  transmit 
without  appreciable  absorption  the  range  of  wave-lengths  comprised 
within  the  region  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

In  general,  however,  they  exercise  powerful  absorption  in  the  infra- 
red and  ultra-violet  regions,  and  if  a  sufficiently  great  thickness  is 
employed,  absorption  will  be  found  present  even  in  the  range  of 
visible  radiations.  Pure  water,  which  is  one  of  the  most  transparent 
substances  which  we  have,  in  long  columns  appears  distinctly  blue, 
showing  that  it  absorbs  more  or  less  completely  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  same  is  true  of  most  varieties  of  glass.  The  definition 
"  transparent "  is  thus  seen  to  be  purely  arbitrary,  there  being  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  a  perfectly  transparent  substance. 

The  character  of  the  absorption  exerted  by  any  substance  can  be 
best  observed  by  receiving  the  transmitted  light  on  the  slit  of 
a  spectroscope,  when  dark  regions  will  be  observed  in  the  spectrum, 
corresponding  in  position  to  the  wave-lengths  absorbed.  If  the 
absorbing  medium  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  which  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  slit  of  the  instrument,  we  can  observe  at  once  the 
effect  of  increased  thickness,  the  form  of  the  absorption  curve  being 
pictured  in  the  spectrum.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  as  the 
thickness  increases  the  absorption  band  widens  out.  One  edge  of  the 
spectrum  shows  us  the  absorption  of  a  thin  layer,  the  other  edge  that 
of  a  thick  layer,  intervening  portions  corresponding  to  intermediate 
thicknesses.  The  resultant  curve  is  sometimes  symmetrical,  but  more 
often  not  so,  and  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  theory 
of  absorption,  that  the  form  of  this  curve  depends  upon  a  number  of 
different  factors.  The  absorption  spectra  of  about  150  aniline  dyes 
have  been  photographed  and  published  in  the  form  of  an  atlas  by 
Wood  and  Uhler.  A  wedge-shaped  layer  of  the  liquid  was  used 
contained  in  a  quartz  cell  which  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  slit 
of  a  large  grating  spectroscope.  Photographs  were  in  this  way 
obtained  showing  the  position  and  forms  of  all  absorption  hands,  both  in 
the  visible  and  ultra-violet  regions  These  photographs  are  extremely 
useful  in  the  preparation  of  screens  for  absorbing  particular  regions  of 
the  spectnim.     Three  of  these  pictures  are  reproduced  in  Fig.  2o6, 
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and  show  the  absorption  of  nitroso  dimetbyl-aniline,  auramine,  and 
potassium  permanganate.  We  shall  first  examine  the  phenomenon  of 
absorption  in  a  general  way,  and  then  in  its  relation  to  other  closely 
related  phenomena,  such  as  dispersion,  emission,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  absorbed  radiations  into  other  types  of  energy. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  subject  we  snail  find  it  oonveuient  to 
distinguish  between  two  tyi>es  of  absorption:  general,  in  which  the 
absorbing  power  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  waTeJengths,  at  least 
over  a  fairly  wide  range,  and  selective,  when  the  absorbed  region  is 
more  or  less  limited  in  extent.  The  absorotion  of  metal  films  and 
lamp-black  represents  the  first  type  fairly  well.     The  light  transmitted 
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throngh  thin  layers  differs  but  slightly  in  its  composition  from  the 
onginal  light,  and  exhibits  therefore  but  little  color.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptioriB,  for,  as  is  well  known,  thin  films  of  gold  transmit  an 
excess  of  gi-ceu  light,  while  silver  is  fairly  transparent  to  the  ultra- 
violet. Aniline  dyes,  and  in  fact  all  colored  media,  represent  the 
second  type,  certain  colors  being  freely  transmitted,  while  others  are 
strongly  absorbed.  When  we  come  to  eonsiiier  the  theory  of  the 
phenomena,  we  shall  sec  that  the  causes  of  the  absorption  are  radically 
different  in  the  two  cases,  though  in  many  cases  both  conditions 
may  occur  simultaTieously  in  one  and  the  same  medium. 

Coefficient    of   Transmission;    Dichromatism.— If    the    absorbing 
medium  is  homogeneous,  the  quantity  of  light  of  a  given  wave-lengU 
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which  is  absorbed  will  be  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  medium 
traversed.  If  we  represent  tne  intensity  of  the  light  that  enters  the 
front  surface  of  the  medium  by  /,  the  intensity  after  transmission 
through  unit  thickness  can  be  represented  by  /a,  in  which  a  is  a 
fraction  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  medium,  and  the  wave-length 
of  the  light.  If  the  same  fraction  is  absorbed  by  each  successive  layer, 
it  is  clear  that  the  intensity,  after  traversing  a  thickness  c  of  the 
medium,  will  be  /a«,  the  quantity  a  being  called  the  coefficient  of 
transmission. 

The  coefficient  of  transmission  varies  with  the  color,  and  the 
emergent  light  is  therefore  colored.  In  the  case  of  most  absorbing 
media  the  color  of  the  transmitted  light  does  not  depend  to  any 
^reat  degree  on  the  thickness,  the  depth  or  saturation  merely  increas- 
ing. In  some  cases,  however,  the  color  depends  on  the  thickness, 
thm  layers,  for  example,  appearing  green  and  thick  layers  red. 
Such  substances  are  said  to  exhibit  dichromatism.  Some  of  the 
aniline  dyes,  or  mixtures  of  them,  show  the  phenomenon.  Thin  layers 
of  a  solution  of  cyanine  appear  blue :  thick  layers  red.  The  addition 
of  a  little  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline  to  the  solution  gives  us  a  green-red 
dichromatic  liquid,  as  has  been  shown  by  Pfliiger.  The  explanation  of 
the  change  of  tint  is  very  simple.  Suppose  we  have  a  substance 
which  absorbs  the  yellow  and  blue.  The  transmitted  light  then 
consistB  of  a  mixture  of  red  and  green.  Let  us  assume,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  that  the  intensity  of  the  green  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  red.  Writing  for  these  intensities  /,  >  /,.  and  assuming  that  the 
coefficient  of  transmission  of  the  green  is  greater  than  that  of  the  red, 
(i^>a„  it  follows  that  for  small  thicknesses  I/i/  will  be  greater  than 
f^%  while  the  reverse  will  be  true  for  thick  layers.  This  is  at  once 
apparent  if  we  call  the  original  intensities  of  the  green  and  red  100  and 
50y  and  the  coefficients  of  transmission  *5  and  *8,  and  calculate  the 
intensities  of  the  transmitted  colors  for  several  different  thicknesses. 
They  will  be  equal  for  a  thickness  c  given  by  the  equation 

or  taking  the  logarithms  of  both  sides, 

^    log/, -log /^ 
log  a^  -  log  a/ 

For  this  thickness  the  intensities  of  the  red  and  green  will  be  equal, 
and  the  color  of  the  transmitted  light  will  appear  to  be  yellow,  for  a 
mixture  of  red  and  green  light  produces  the  sensation  of  yellow  when 
mixed  in  proper  proportions.  An  excellent  mixture  for  illustrating 
this  can  be  formed  by  dissolving  "  brilliant  green  "  and  **  napthalene 
yellow  "  in  hot  Canada  balsam  and  pressing  the  mixture  between  two 
glass  plates  in  the  form  of  an  acute  prism.  The  balsam  should  be 
previously  boiled  down  until  a  drop  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  the  dyes 
should  not  be  added  until  the  fluid  has  cooled  somewhat,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  decompose.  The  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  will  appear 
green,  the  thick  edge  red,  and  the  intermediate  portions,  where  we 
have  equality  of  transmission,  yellow. 
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If  some  of  the  aame  mixture  is  moulded  into  e,  phem  of  twenty  or 
thirty  degrees  angle,  the  mechanism  of  dichromatiam  can  be  beautifully 
shown  by  observing  a  lamp  flame  through  it.  The  prism  will  show 
the  red  image  well  separated  from  the  green,  and  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  be  extinguished  more  rapidly  than  the  former  as  the  prism  is 
moved  laterally  before  the  eye. 

Our  equations  for  color  show  us  as  well  that  the  color  of  the  trans- 
mitted light,  for  a  given  thickness,  will  vary  with  the  composition  of 
the  original  light.  If  the  plate  of  stained  balsam  is  examined  by  gas- 
light and  then  by  day-light,  it  will  be  found  that  parts  of  it  will  appear 
red  in  the  former  and  green  in  the  latter  case.  A  solution  of  cyanine 
and  nitrnso -dim  ethyl -aniline  in  alcohol  appears  red  by  lamp-light 
and  bottlo-greon  by  day-light.  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by 
the  gem  Alexandrite,  found  in  tho  Urala. 

Body  Color  and  SurfiKS  Oolor.  -  The  colors  of  most  natural  objects 
result  from  absorption.  The  ligh.t  penetrates  their  surfaces,  and  then 
suffers  intcniiil  retlectiona  or  refractions  and  emerges  robbed  of  the 
rays  which  are  most  strongl}'  absorbed.  If  this  is  to  happen  it  is  clear 
that  the  substance  must  not  be  homogeneons,  otherwise  the  reflections 
and  refr.Lctions,  which  return  the  unabsorbed  light,  will  not  occur. 
It  is  thus  incorrect  to  say  that  colored  pigments  reflect  certain  colors 
more  strongly  than  others.  If  the  ])igment  particles  formed  a  con- 
tinuous and  homogeneons  medium,  no  color  whatever  would  appear  in 
the  reflected  light,  which  would  be  white.  If  any  color  appeared,  as  it 
might  if  the  pigment  were  a  very  powerful  absorbent,  it  would  be  the 
tint  complementary  to  the  one  exhibited  by  the  powder.  Cases  of  this 
nature  we  shall  consider  presently. 

Since  pigments  |)roduco  color  by  absorption  it  is  at  once  apparent 
why  a  mixture  of  two  pigments  does  not  exhibit  the  color  which  we 
should  obtain  if  we  actually  mixetl  the  colored  lights  which  they  appear 
to  reflect.  The  light  reflected  fi-om  the  mixture  is  the  residual  color 
which  remains  after  the  dual  absorption  has  taken  place.  For  example, 
if  we  mix  yellow  light  and  blu«  lii;ht  we  get  white,  while  a  mixture 
of  a  blue  and  yellnw  pigment  appears  green.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  yellow  pigment  absorbs  the  blue  and  violet,  the  blue  pigment 
the  red  and  yellow,  the  mixture  absorbing  everything  except  the 

The  nature  of  pigments  can  be  welt  studied  by  preparing  a  number 
of  beads  of  fused  borax,  colored  with  varying  amounts  of  cobalL  If 
we  powder  a  bead  which  appeared  bright  blue  by  transmitted  light,  we 
shall  find  that  the  powder  is  white,  the  reason  being  that  the  light 
in  this  case  does  not  [icnctrate  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  absorbing 
medium.  A  bead  colored  so  dense  as  to  appear  black  will,  however, 
furnish  us  with  a  blue  pigment  when  it  is  reduced  to  powder.  Pig- 
ments then  are  very  powerful  absorbing  media,  and  if  they  could  be 
obtained  in  homogeneous  masses  would  be  intensely  opaque,  even  in 
fairly  thin  sheets. 

If  we  go  on  increasing  the  absorbitig  jiower  we  shall  finally  observe 
a  phenomenon  of  a  different  nature.  The  color,  instead  of  being 
absorbed,  is  selectively  reflected.  Substances  which  iKtssess  this  pro 
perty  are  said  to  exhibit  surface  color.     The  aniline  dyes  are  excellent 
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examples.  A  dye  which  in  solution  absorbs  green  light,  appearing 
purple  by  transmitted  light,  in  the  solid  state  reflects  green  light 
selectively.  Absorption  is,  however,  not  the  only  factor  which 
determines  this  selective  reflection,  and  we  often  find  misleading 
statements  in  text-books  on  optics,  it  being  frequently  stated  that 
the  wave-lengths  most  copiously  reflected  are  the  ones  most  strongly 
absorbed.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Cyanine,  for  example,  has  a 
strong  absorption  band  in  the  yellow,  while  the  color  of  the  selectively 
reflected  light  is  purple,  not  so  very  different  in  hue  from  that  of  the 
transmitted  light  If  we  examine  the  spectrum  of  the  reflected  light' 
we  find  a  very  dark  band  in  the  green,  the  center  being  not  far  from 
wave-length  -0005.  The  distribution  of  intensity  in  the  rest  of  the 
spectrum  is  not  very  diff'erent  from  what  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
reflection  from  glass,  which  shows  that  the  peculiar  color  of  the  dye 
is  not  so  much  due  to  a  very  powerful  reflection  of  certain  waves 
as  it  is  to  its  almost  complete  refusal  to  reflect  a  certain  region  of  the 
spectrum. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  that,  in  the  case  of  absorbing 
media,  the  reflecting  power  depends  both  upon  the  refractive 
index  and  the  coefficient  of  absorption.  Now,  absorbing  media  have 
a  high  refractive  index  on  the  red  side  of  the  absorption  band 
and  a  low  index  on  the  blue  side ;  consequently  the  spectrum  of  the 
reflected  light  will  be  brightest  on  the  red  side  of  the  absorption  band, 
since  for  these  wave-lengths  we  have  a  large  coefficient  of  absorption 
and  a  high  refractive  index.  On  the  blue  side,  however,  the  low  value 
3f  the  index  diminishes  the  reflecting  power  more  than  the  augmenta- 
Mn  due  to  the  powerful  absorption.  The  hue  of  the  surface  color  thus 
lepends  on  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  in  which  the  substance 
s  immersed,  for  it  is  the  relative  and  not  the  absolute  refractive  index 
^ith  which  we  are  concerned.  Cyanine  in  contact  with  glass  exhibits 
I  yellowish-green  surface  color,  much  more  nearly  resembling  the  hue 
)f  the  absorbed  light.  If  the  dye  could  be  brought  in  contact  with  a 
transparent  substance  having  the  same  dispersion,  the  wave-lengths 
selectively  reflected  would  be  identical  with  those  absorbed,  since  in 
,his  case  the  relative  refractive  index  would  be  unity  for  all  wave- 
engths. 

An  excellent  way  of  showing  the  variable  reflecting  power  of  a  film 
)f  cyanine  is  to  compare  it  with  glass  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
A  little  of  the  melted  dye  is  pressed  between  two  plates  of  hot  glass, 
ivhich  are  separated  when  cold.  A  spot  is  selected  where  the  film  has 
i  good  optical  surface,  and  this  spot  is  left  on  the  glass,  the  rest  being 
cleaned  off.  By  holding  the  plate  in  the  spectrum  formed  by  a  prism 
)r  grating,  the  reflecting  power  of  the  two  surfaces  can  be  studied.  In 
jome  parts  of  the  spectrum  the  cyanine  reflects  more  strongly  than 
^lass,  in  other  regions  the  reverse  is  true,  while  at  wave  length  '0005 
ibe  cyanine  refuses  to  reflect  to  such  a  degree  that  the  film  appears  as 
I  black  spot  on  the  blue  field  reflected  by  the  glass. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the  surface  color  of  the  dye 
^hen  the  reflection  takes  place  at  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  glass. 
k  very  convenient  way  of  showing  the  yellowish  green  color  in  this 
;ase  is  to  press  out  a  film  of  the  molten  dye  on  one  surface  of  a  prism 
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of  8  or  10  degrees  angle.'  In  this  way  the  light  reflected  from  the 
dye  can  be  obtained  uncontaminated  with  the  light  reflected  &om  the 
first  glass  Bur&ce.  The  method  is  analogous  to  that  employed  by 
Lippmann  in  mounting  bis  color  photographs.  JTiie  calculatioa  of  thg 
curve  of  reflected  intensities  under  Uea^''t!&nditions  makes  a  good 
exercise  for  the  student. 

Infloance  of  BolTont  ob  FoaitioB  of  AbaotptioB  Bands. — Kundt 
{Po^.  Ann.,  Jubelband,  page  615,  1874)  made  an  extensive  study  of 
the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent  upon  the  poeilion  of  the 
absorption  bande  of  the  dissolved  substance,  and  established  the 
following  law,  which  has  been  known  as  Kundt's  Law. 

If  one  transparent  solvent  haa  a  higher  refractive  and  greater 
di8[>erBive  index  than  another,  the  absorption  bands  of  a  dissolved 
substance  lie  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  when  it  is  dissolved  in 
the  former  than  when  it  is  dissolved  in  the  latter. 

Kundt  endeavoured  to  determine  whether  the  shift  of  the  absorption 
band  towards  the  red  was  due  to  the  increased  refractive  index  of  the 
solvent  or  its  greater  dispersive  power,  but  as  dispersion  and  re&activity 
go  hsnd-in-hand,  so  to  speak,  he  was  unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite 


There  appears  to  be  evidence  also  that  the  position  of  an  absorption 
band  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  The  salts  of 
didyraium  exhibit  verv  sharp  and  intense  bands,  and  Becquerel 
(Campt.  Rend.,  102,  page  106,  1986)  found  that  one  of  the  bandi 
occurred  at  X^STSO  when  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution  wai 
1439  and  at  5745  when  the  index  was  i'34.'3. 

A  similar  result  was  found  liy  Stockl  in  the  case  of  potaasium  per- 
manganate, except  that  the  bands  were  shifted  towards  the  blue  in  the 
dilute  solution. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  subject  either  theoretically  or  experi- 
mentally. An  excellent  resume  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  3rd  volume  of  Kayser's  Spectro»copy. 

Absorption  of  Light  by  Oases  and  Vapors.— The  absorption  bands 
of  solids  and  liquids,  with  the  one  or  two  exceptions  mentioned,  an 
broad  and  more  or  less  ill  defined,  (rases  and  vapors,  on  the  contrary, 
usually  exhibit  absorption  lines  of  extremely  small  width,  the  spectram 
of  the  transmitted  light  being  crossed  with  fine  black  lines.  This  tvp* 
of  absorption  was  first  observed  by  Brewster  {Pogg.  Annaltn,  xxviii.) 
in  the  case  of  nitric  oxide  (NO^),  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  which 
he  found  over  2000  dark  lines,  resembling  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  Similar  lines  are  shown  by  many  other  vapore, 
bromine  and  iodine  tor  example.  The  vapor  of  sodium  shows  a  pair 
of  lines  in  the  yello"-,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  D  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum  :  if  the  vapor  is  denser,  as  when  evolved  by  heating  the 
metal  in  an  iron  or  glass  tube,  a  host  of  other  lines  appear  in  the  red 
and  green  portions  of  the  spectrum,  while  at  a  full  red  heat  practicsllr 

Buitible  prisiu  can  be  mmcle  in  half  an  hour  by  grinding  dowD  ft  piccsof 
\axB.  A  atrip  of  thiuk  ulasa  cemented  along  one  edse  will  b 
o  make  the  glass  take  ihc  required  form.     Grind  < 
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all  of  the  red,  yellow  and  green  is  absorbed,  the  color  of  the  transmitted 
light  being  deep  violet.  Vapors  also  exhibit  broad  bands  resembling 
thoee  shown  by  liquids  and  solids.  The  yellow  vapor  of  nitroso- 
dimethyl  aniline  has  a  broad  absorption  band  in  the  violet,  and  shows 
no  trace  of  any  fine  lines.  Other  gases  show  both  types  of  bands 
simultaneously,  chlorine  for  example,  which  has  a  broad  band  in  the 
violet  and  a  large  number  of  fine  lines  in  the  blue,  green  and  yellow 
regions. 

Many  vapors,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  show  no  trace 
of  absorption,  and  appear  colorless,  exhibit  the  lines  when  great 
thicknesses  are  used.  Jannsen  observed  them  in  the  spectrum  of 
light  transmitted  through  a  tube  37  meters  long  filled  with  dry 
steam. 

AbBOfption  by  Porous  SurfiEM^es. — The  absorption  of  light  at  surfaces 
formed  of  lamp  black  or  finely  divided  metals  such  as  platinum  black  is 
accompanied  by  very  little  reflection.  The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  why  a  metal  with  a  high  reflecting  power  can,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, appear  near  dead  black.  The  roughness  of  the  surface  will 
not  account  for  the  fact,  for  matt  surfaces  of  electrolytically  deposited 
silver  appear  as  white  as  plaster.  Chemically  precipitated  silver,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  black. 

The  phenomenon  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
surface.  Consider  a  bunch  of  polished  steel  needles,  turned  with  their 
points  towards  the  light.  Rays  falling  upon  the  surface  formed  by 
the  points  will  be  reflected  down  into  the  interstices  between  the 
needles,  and  practically  none  of  it  will  escape  or  be  reflected  back.  A 
portion  is  absorbed  at  each  reflection,  and  the  large  number  of  reflec- 
tions reduce  the  intensity  rapidly  to  zero.  Suifaccs  of  lamp  black 
(soot)  and  platinum  black  can  be  considered  as  porous,  the  pores  acting 
aa  light  **  traps."  The  energy  penetrates  into  the  spongy  mass  by 
multiple  reflection,  and  is  speedily  transformed  into  heat  by  absorption. 
If  the  pores  are  closed  up  by  compressing  the  mass,  its  reflecting  power 
is  increased  or  wholly  restored.  If,  too,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  too 
large  to  admit  of  downward  reflection  into  the  mass,  the  light  is  more 
or  less  completely  reflected.  A  surface  of  smoked  glass  reflects  very 
perfectly  at  large  angles  of  incidence,  and  at  the  same  time  yields  a 
sharply  defined  image  of  the  source  of  light,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
chapter  on  Huygens's  Principle. 

Abwrption  by  Metals. — While  metals  possess  in  general  a  high 
reflecting  power,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  incident  energy  pene- 
trates the  sur£Eu;e  and  is  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  light  is  lost  by  absorption,  while  even  silver 
absorbs  5%.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  absorption  is  general,  that  is 
it  is  not  confined  to  a  narrow  range  of  wave-lengths,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  substances  which  we  have  examined  thus  far.  It  is  to  a  certain 
extent  selective,  however,  as  is  best  illustrated  by  gold-leaf,  which 
appears  green  by  transmitted  light,  and  thin  films  of  chemically 
deposited  silver,  which  appear  blue.  These  silver  films  are  fairly 
transparent  to  a  limited  range  of  ultra-violet  radiations,  which  lies  just 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  visible  spectrum.  It  is  probable  that  the 
absorption  of  metals  is  due  to  the  presence  of  two  types  of  electrons : 
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conducting  onea,  wbicb  are  free  to  move  indefinitely  under  the  influence 
of  a  steady  electric  force,  and  non-conducting  ones,  which  are  similar 
to  those  which  we  have  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Diapenion.  We 
shaU  examine  the  effects  of  these  two  tjrpes  more  in  det^  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Optical  Properties  of  Metals. 

Absorption  Spectra  of  t^  Bare  Euths. — While  the  absorption 
spectra  of  solids  and  liquids  show  in  general  only  broad  difi'uBe  bands, 
some  marked  exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of  salts  of  the  rare  earths, 
erbium,  didymium,  europium,  bolmium, 
etc  These  show  both  in  solution  and  in 
the  solid  state  very  narrow  bands  or 
even  sharp  lines.  Most  remarkable  is 
the  absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of 
europium,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  356(i. 
The  chloride  of  this  element  has  finally 
been  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by 
Fia.  asSo.  Urbain,  after  6000  ftvctiorial  ciystallia- 

tions,  a  labor  of  10  yearn.  Two  of  the 
absorption  lines  in  the  green  are  as  sharp  and  narrow  as  the  Fnunhofer 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Neodymium  has  an  equally  fine  line 
in  the  ultra  violet.  The  bands  of  erbium  are  broader.  They  appear 
not  only  in  the  absorption  spectra  solutions,  but  even  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  oxide  when  illuminated  by  sunlight.  Dip  a  platinum  wire 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  erbium  chloride,  and  heat  it  in  a 
Bunsen  burner.  Hold  the  oxide  bead  in  the  sunlight  and  examine 
it  with  a  specti'oscope.  If  the  bead  is  heat«d  white  hot  in  the  flame, 
laiyki  bands  appear  in  place  of  the  dark  ones. 

Theories  of  Absorption. — In  the  chapter  on  Dispersion  we  have  seen 
that  the  presence  of  electrons  of  definite  periods  of  vibration,  gives  to 
a  medium  the  property  of  absorbing  radiations,  the  frequencies  of 
which  agree  with  those  of  the  electrons. 

The  introduction  of  a  term  which  expressed  the  vibration  of  the 
electron  as  accompanied  by  friction  was  sufficient  to  e^cplain  the 
absorption  of  energy.  Such  a  treatment  is  rather  loose,  however.  If 
the  energy  is  transformed  into  heat  by  this  assumed  "friction,"  we 
must  cxpiaiti  how  the  average  molecular  velocity  (which  is  our 
definition  of  temperature)  is  i-aised.  Clearly  friction,  as  we  ordinarily 
understand  it,  occurring  within  the  molecule  cannot  afiect  the  velocity 
of  the  molecule.  Moreover,  a  vibration  of  the  electron  excited  by  the 
tight  waves,  can  be  conceived  as  afTccting  the  molecular  velocity  only, 
in  virtue  of  sonic  action  occurring  at  the  moment  when  two  molecules 
are  in  collision.  It  is  conceivable  that,  at  the  moment  of  impact,  the 
energy  stored  in  the  molecule  in  the  form  of  vibrational  energ}'  of 
the  electron  may  be  consumed  in  increasing  the  velocity  of  rebound  of 
the  molecules.  Practically  nothing  is  i-eally  known  about  the  exarl 
nature  of  the  transformation  of  absorbed  radiations  It  can  be  shown, 
however,  that  a  damping  of  the  vibration  of  the  electron  may  result  from 
molecule  impacts,  the  result  being  similar  to  that  which  would  folio*' 
if  its  vibrations  were  accom[)anied  by  friction.  The  introduction  of 
the  friction  tenn  into  the  equations  is  thus  not  wholly  unwarraat«d. 
The  absorbed  energy   may   be  spent  in   effecting  cbomical  chaagx 
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within  the  sabstance,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  the  Transforma- 
tion of  Absorbed  Eadiations.  There  is,  howeyer,  another  action  which 
may  well  be  expected  to  happen,  namely  a  ij^ission  of  energy  by  the 
vibrating  electron  in  the  form  of  ether  waves  of  the  same  period  as 
those  absorbed. 

Unfortunately  experimental  confirmation  of  such  re-emission  is  very 
meagre.  Fluorescence  is  a  totally  different  phenomenon,  for  in  this 
case  the  lengths  of  the  emitted  waves  are  different  from  those  of  the 
exciting  ones.  The  vapor  of  sodium,  however,  appears  to  exhibit  the 
phenomena,  for  when  illuminated  by  a  powerful  beam  of  sodium  light  it 
scatters  in  all  directions  a  feeble  light  of  apparently  the  same  wave- 
length.    This  case  will  be  further  considered  under  "  Fluorescence." 

If  the  electrons  become  centers  of  radiation,  giving  back  their  energy 
to  the  ether,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  no  absorption  would 
result,  for  by  Huygens's  principle  the  secondary  waves  originating 
from  their  vibration  would  reconstitute  a  wave  of  a  type  similar  to 
the  exciting  wave.  We  are  obliged  to  assume,  however,  that  the 
electrons  would  send  out  energy  in  all  directions ;  consequently  this  case 
would  differ  from  that  in  which  we  determined  the  resultant  of  the 
secondary  disturbances  on  a  wave-front,  in  that  we  should  have  a  back 
wave  travelling  in  the  reversed  direction,  as  well  as  a  forward  wave. 
A  theoretical  treatment  of  absorption  and  dispersion  has  been  given  by 
Planck,^  based  solely  on  this  assumed  radiation  of  the  electrons.  The 
reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  advancing  wave  can  be  explained 
perfectly  by  it,  but  there  is  no  true  absorption  as  ordinarily  understood, 
the  energy  being  sent  back  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  lateral 
radiation  is  assumed  by  Planck  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  damping  of 
the  vibration  of  the  electrons,  an  assumption  which  is  hardly  justifiable 
if  we  require  a  complete  explanation  of  all  of  the  phenomena  of  absorp- 
tion, but  which  is  perfectly  allowable  if  we  wish  merely  to  find  out 
how  far  such  a  radiation  can  account  for  the  observed  effects. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  conception  is,  that  it  neither  involves 
the  introduction  of  any  new  constant  into  the  equations,  nor  ascribes 
the  damping  to  some  action  of  which  the  physical  significance  is 
obscure. 

There  are,  however,  strong  objections  which  can  be  brought  up 
against  the  theory.  In  the  first  place,  a3  has  already  been  said,  this 
lateral  emission  is  only  found  in  one  or  two  rare  instances.  If  the 
electrons  lie  close  enough  together,  we  might  explain  this  by  applying 
the  principle  of  Huygens  to  their  radiations,  a  lateral  emission  failing 
to  take  place  for  the  same  reason  that  a  beam  of  light  radiates  no 
lateral  disturbance.  In  this  case  there  must  be  a  return  of  a  wave  of 
the  same  type  as  the  exciting  wave,  i.e,  selective  reflection.  This 
occurs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  solid  films  of  strongly  absorbing 
media,  giving  rise  to  surface  color.  If  the  molecules  are  too  far  apart 
for  the  application  of  the  above  principle,  then  the  light  should  be 
scattered  in  all  directions.  Yet  solutions  of  strongly  absorbing  media 
show  absolutely  no  trace  of  such  a  lateral  emission. 

Planck's  treatment  is  instructive,  however,  in  that  it  gives  us  a  clear 


^  Berlin  Acad.,  Ber.  1903- 1904. 
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idea  of  the  effect  of  such  secondary  radiations  arising  from  the  electrons, 
upon  the  propagation  of  the  exciting  wave. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  such  a  treatment  would  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  resultant  of  all  of  the  wavelets  coming  from 
the  electrons  would  be  identical  with  the  original  wave,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  there  is  no  absorption.  Planck  has, 
however,  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  phase  of  a  resonator 
lags  a  quarter  of  a  period  behind  that  of  the  exciting  waves,  and  that 
there  is  in  addition  a  quarter  period  difference  between  the  phase  of 
the  resonator  and  that  of  the  wave  which  it  emits.  The  resultant 
wave  emitted  by  the  collection  of  resonators  will  thus  be  half  a  wave- 
length behind  the  exciting  wave,  which  will  gradually  be  reduced 
in  intensity  by  interference  with  the  wave  originating  in  the  resonator 
system.  The  resonators,  however,  emit  spherical  disturbances,  con- 
sequently there  will  be  an  envelope  propagated  in  the  backward 
direction,  and  since  there  is  no  primary  wave  travelling  in  this 
direction  there  will  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  propagation.  The 
medium  thus  sends  back  towards  the  source  of  light  a  frequency 
corresponding  to  the  frequency  of  the  vibrating  electrons.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  selective  reflection. 

While  Planck's  treatment  of  the  subject  cannot  very  well  be  given 
in  full,  we  can  study  to  advantage  some  of  the  results  to  which  it 
leads.  His  final  equations,  expressing  n  the  refractive  index,  and  k 
the  extinction  coefficient,  are 


n2  = 


2(a2  +  ^) 


k2  = 


2(a2  +  ^) 


in  which  a  =  V-0-^)^^  and  )8  =  ^. 

X  is  the  wave-length  of  the  incident  light,  \q  the  wave-length  in 
vacuum  which  the  resonators  would  emit  if  thrown  into  vibration, 

or  the  logarithmic  decrement  of  the  resonators,  and  9^—r^  »  ^  being 

the  number  of  resonators  in  unit  volume. 

Since  the  last  quantity  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  resonators 
in  space,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  relation  existing  between  the  refrac- 
tion and  absorption  and  the  density  of  the  medium.  Planck's  equation 
has  shown  that  the  form  of  the  extinction  curve  depends  on  N^  i.e.  on 
the  proximity  of  the  resonators,  and  that  its  maximum  lies  on  the 
longer  wave-length  side  of  A.^.     The  e([uation  calls  for  three  different 

types  of  curves,  according  to  the  values  assigned  to  ?.  Consider 
first  the  case  where  -  has  a  large  value,  which  will  occur  when  A'  is 
large.      The   curve   found   in    this   case   shows    that   the    extinction 
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coefficient  rises  gradually  with  increasing  A,  attains  the  value  1  for 
A^=  ^  J    the   value  \/2   for    \^==\^^   reaching   its  maximum   just 


l+f 


A2 


before  A^  =  -— 5_ ,  beyond  this  point  it  descends  much  more  rapidly  than 

it  rose,  the  curve  being  unsymmetrical 
(Fig.  257). 

Planck  defines  the  region  of  metallic 
absorption  as  the  region  within  which 

#c  >  1.      It  extends   from   \'  = 

to  X2  =  :j-^.      Its  width  is  seen  to 

depend  only  uponp^,  while  the  value 

of  the  maximum  absorption  depends 

upon  o-  as  well.     Considering  Aq  and  yio.  257. 

a-  as  constant,  and  increasing  g  by 

bringing    the    resonators    closer    together,    we    obviously    increase 

the  width   of  the   band   of   metallic  absorption,  the   band  widening 

unsymmetrically  however.     It  spreads  towards  the  region  of  shorter 

2 
wave-lengths,  but  cannot  pass  the  point  determined  by  A^  =  -  \^^  while 

in  the  other  direction  there  is  no  limit.  At  the  same  time  the  point  of 
maximum  extinction  is  shifted  towards  the  region  of  longer  wave- 
lengths, and  the  maximum  value  of  k  is  increased. 

The  interesting  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  the  shift  of  the 
maximum  point  may  bring  it  about  that  the  curve  for  a  large  value 
of  N^  instead  of  completely  enclosing  the  curve  for  a  small  valve  of  N^ 
may  cut  the  latter  at  two  points,  as  shown  in  Fig.  257.  If  this  were 
the  case,  we  should  have  the  value  of  the  extinction  coefficient  decreased 
for  a  certain  value  of  A  to  the  left  of  A^,  by  increasing  the  density  of 
the  medium,  a  circumstance  which  would  be  in  violation  of  Beer's  law 
of  the  proportionality  between  extinction  and  density.     Planck  finds 

this  to  be  the  case,  for  k  =  ^2  for  A  =  Aq  regardless  of  the  value  of  g. 
The  family  of  curves  obtained  by  assigning  to  N  different  values  thus 
pass  through  a  common  point  situated  at  A^.  For  any  two  curves 
there  is  a  second  point  of  intersection,  and  between  these  two  points 
an  increase  of  density  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
extinction  coefficient. 

If  ^  has  a  small  value,  as  will  be  the  case  when  N  is  small,  the  curve 
<r 

is  found  to  be  symmetrical,  \vith  its  maximum  at  A^^.  Metallic  reflec- 
tion does  not  occur,  k  being  less  than  unity  for  all  values  of  A,  and  if  g 
is  gradually  increased,  *c  increases  proportionally  for  all  wave-lengths, 
and  Beer's  law  of  absorption  is  followed.  The  absorption  band  is 
narrow  and  no  shift  is  produced  by  increasing  the  density.  A  third 
type  of  curve,  intermediate  between  the  other  two,  is  found  for  inter- 
mediate values  of  -. 
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Planck's  treatment  differs  from  that  of  Drude  and  Lorentz  in  that 
the  damping  is  referred  solely  to  radiation.  Drude's  formula  calls  for 
a  maximum  value  of  k  for  wave-length  A^,  and  an  increase  in  the 
width  of  the  band  of  metallic  reflection  towards  the  region  of  shorter 
wave-lengths  only. 

Sufficient  experimental  observations  are  not  yet  available  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  different  treatments  possible.  An  experimental 
proof  of  Planck's  theory  would  be  difficult,  since  he  assumes  at  the 
outset  that  the  resonators  are  at  rest  and  separated  by  distances  which 
are  large  in  comparison  to  their  dimensions. 

A  mathematical  discussion  of  absorption  by  Lamb  (Camb.  Phil.  Soc, 
Trans.,  vol.  xviii.,  Stokes  Commemoration,  1900)  is  extremely  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  enormous  checking  power  which  a  single  resonator 
(gas  molecule)  can  exert  upon  advancing  radiation  of  a  frequency  very 
nearly  but  not  quite  that  of  its  own  free  period.  Lamb  draws  atten- 
tion also  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  ]3een  possible  to  represent  the 
dissipation  of  radiant  energy  by  an  absorbing  medium  except  vaguely 
by  means  of  a  frictional  coefficient.  He  considers,  as  does  Planck,  that 
the  energy  is  scattered,  Le.  remitted  by  the  resonator,  which  he 
assumes  to  be  a  spherical  molecule  of  enormous  specific  inductive 
capacity,  with  one  or  more  free  periods  of  vibration. 

The  main  result  of  his  investigation  is  stated  as  follows :  "  For  every 
free  period  of  vibration  (with  a  wave-length  sufficiently  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  diameter  of  a  molecule)  there  is  a  corresponding 
period  (almost  exactly  but  not  quite  coincident  with  it)  of  maximum 
dissipation  for  incident  waves.  When  the  incident  waves  have  precisely 
this  latter  period,  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  carried  outwards  by 
the  scattered   waves  is,  in  terms  of  the  energy-flux  in  the  primary 

waves,  o«  4.  i 

^^A^', (1) 

where  X  is  the  wave-length  and  n  is  the  order  of  the  spherical  har- 
monic component  of  the  incident  waves  which  is  effective.  In  the 
particular  case  of  w  =  1,  this  is  equal  to  -477X2.  Hence  in  the  case  of 
exact  synchronism,  each  molecule  of  a  ^as  would,  if  it  acted  inde|ien- 
dently,  divert  per  unit  time  nearly  half  as  much  energy  as  in  the 
primary  waves  crosses  a  square  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  wave-length. 
Since  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  a  cube  whose  side  is  equal 
to  the  wave-length  of  sodium  light  would  contain  something  like 
5  X  10^  molecules,  it  is  evident  that  a  gaseous  medium  of  the  constitu- 
tion here  postulated  would  be  practically  impenetrable  to  radiations  of 
the  particular  wave  length." 

"  It  is  found,  moreover,  on  examination  that  the  region  of  abnormal 
a]>sorption  in  the  spectrum  is  very  narrowly  defined,  and  that  an 
exceedingly  minute  cliange  in  the  wave-length  enormously  reduces  the 
scattering." 

**  It  may  be  remarked  that  tlie  law  expressed  by  the  formula  (1)  is  of 
very  general  character,  and  is  independent  of  the  s[)ecial  nature  of  the 
conditions  to  be  satisfieil  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  It  presents 
itself  in  the  elastic-solid  theory ;  and  again  in  the  much  simpler 
acoustical  problem,  where  there  is  synchronism  between  plane-waves  of 
d  and  a  vibrating  sphere  on  which  they  impinge." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  METALS. 

Thb  laws  which  govern  the  optical  behavior  of  metals  are  very 
different  from  those  which  hold  in  the  case  of  transparent  substances 
and  substances  showing  strong  selective  absorption.  Metals  exhibit  in 
general  a  very  high  reflecting  power,  and  in  some  cases  also  a  powerful 
absorbing  action.  We  must  distinguish  carefully  between  absorption 
and  reflection.  If  we  examine  a  thin  film  of  silver  deposited  on  glass, 
we  find  that  it  transmits  little  or  no  light,  and  we  might  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  metal  absorbs  strongly.  A  little 
further  investigation  will  show,  however,  that  over  90  %  of  the  light  has 
been  reflected,  the  remaining  10  %  having  been  absorbed.  Platinum, 
however,  has  a  much  lower  reflecting  power,  combined  with  equally 
great  opacity;  consequently  we  may  regard  platinum  as  possessing  a 
stronger  absorbing  power  than  silver.  Gold  is,  however,  as  compared 
to  silver  and  platinum,  extremely  transparent,  ordinary  gold  leaf  trans- 
mitting no  inconsiderable  amount  of  green  light. 

While  metallic  absorption  is  not  in  general  characterized  by  such 
marked  selective  action  as  is  the  case  with  the  colored  media  which 
we  have  studied,  the  phenomenon  of  selective  absorption  is  by  no 
means  absent,  as  the  strong  coloration  of  the  light  transmitted  by  gold 
leaf  proves :  silver  too,  while  it  appears  to  favor  equally  all  wave 
lengths  in  the  visible  spectrum,  is  fairly  transparent  to  ultra-violet 
radiation  comprised  within  the  range  305-320 :  its  reflecting  power  is 
correspondingly  low  for  these  same  wave-lengths. 

The  colors  which  metals  exhibit  are  due  to  a  selective  reflecting 
power,  which  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  gold  and  copper.  If 
two  gilded  glass  plates  are  mounted  parallel  at  a  distance  of  a  centimeter 
or  so,  with  the  reflecting  surfaces  opposed  and  a  beam  of  light  caused 
to  travel  back  and  forth  between  them,  suffering  a  num})er  of  reflections, 
the  surface  color  is  still  more  marked,  the  filament  of  an  incandescent 
appearing  as  red  as  if  seen  through  ruby  glass.  This  method  of  bringing 
out  the  surface  color  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  Rubens  and  Nichols 
for  isolating  long  heat  waves  by  multiple  reflections  from  surfaces  of 
quartz  and  rock  salt.  The  same  phenomenon  can  be  seen  in  a  less 
marked  degree  by  looking  into  the  interior  of  a  gilded  goblet,  the 
bottom  of  which  appears  of  a  fairly  deep-red  color. 

Glass  plates  can  be  easily  gilded  by  exposing  them  to  the  discharge 
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from  a  gold  cathode  in  a  vacuum  tube :  pUtes  gilded  by  the  application 
of  gold  leaf,  in  the  manner  employed  for  lettering  on  windows,  would 
doubtless  answer  aa  well,  and  can  be  readily  obtained  from  a  sign 
painter. 

The  phenomenon  of  elliptical  polarization  is  exhibited  in  a  high 
degree  when  light  polarized  in  an  azimuth  of  45°  is  reflected  obliquely 
from  a  metal  surface. 

In  the  case  of  transparent  substances,  we  have  seen  that  this  result 
can  occur  if  the  surface  is  contaminated  with  a  film,  but  in  the  case  of 
metallic  reflection  the  presence  of  a  surface  film  is  not  necessary. 
The  first  attempt  to  establish  equations  for  the  reflection  of  light  by 
metallic  suriaces  was  made  by  MacCullsgb,  who  assumed  that  the 
reflection  was  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  of  total  reflection  in  the  case 
of  transparent  substancos,  and  assigned  therefore  to  the  metals  an 
imaginary  refractive  index.  Cauchy  also  developed  an  equation  practi- 
cally identical  with  MacCullagh's,  and  more  elaborate  treatments  were 
sulwequently  given  by  Beer,  Eisenlobr,  and  Lundquist  (Pogg.  Ann., 
xcii.,  p.  402  ;  civ.,  p.  368  ;  clii.,  p.  398). 

Against  the  methods  employed  by  these  investigators,  Ketteler  raised 
the  objection  that  the  development  of  the  equation  for  the  reflected 
wave  neceasitateil  the  existence  of  a  longitudinal  disturbance  in  the 
ether,  against  the  existence  of  which  there  exists  tlie  strongest  ex- 
perimental evidence.  Ketteler  {fVied.  Ann.,  B.  i.  and  iii.)  developed  an 
equation  along  different  lines,  and  by  adopting  different  boundary 
conditions  avoided  the  necessity  of  a  longitudinal  wave.  These  earlier 
treatments,  based  upon  the  eUstic  solid  theory,  have  been  completely 
supplanted  by  the  methods  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory,  which  are 
much  more  intelligible  for  the  reason  that  the  physical  actions  which 
are  going  on  are  definitely  specified.  According  to  our  present  views 
we  regard  metals  as  substances  in  which  electrons  exist,  which  arc 
capable  of  continuous  movement  under  the  action  of  a  st€«dy  electro- 
motive force.  Heretofore  we  have  regarded  the  electrons  as  bound  to 
positions  of  equilibrium  by  forces  of  restitution,  experiencing  only  a 
slight  change  of  |>osition  under  the  action  of  a  steady  electric  force. 
Upon  the  removal  of  the  force  the  electron  returns  to  its  original 

We  will  now  investigate  the  behavior  of  free  electrons  under  the 
action  of  the  rapidly  alternating  electrical  forces  of  light  waves. 

Electro-Magnetic  Theory  of  Absorption. — U'e  have  already  €lis- 
cussed  the  propagation  of  waves  in  a  medium  which  is  a  perfect 
insulator,  in  which  the  current  is  proiK>rttonal  to  ^.  In  suchambdium 
the  current  may  consist  of  two  parts,  a  displacement  current  in  the 
ether  represented  by         '  ,  and  aconvection  current  due  to  the  motions 

of  the  electrons  inside  the  atoms.  It  is  clear  that  the  current  will 
cease  as  soon  as  the  electric  force  ceases  to  vary  ;  for  example,  if 
the  electric  force  rises  from  (i  to  X  the  electron  will  be  displaced  a 
certain  amount,  the  motion  constituting  a  convection  current,  hut 
if  the  force  then  remain  steady  there  will  be  no  further  motion  ijf  ^e 
electron,  and  the  current  will  cease. 
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We  will  now  investigate  the  propagation  of  waves  in  a  medium 
which  is  not  a  perfect  insulator.  In  such  a  medium  a  current  will  be 
set  up  under  the  influence  of  a  steady  electric  force,  which  will  be 
))roportional  to  the  force  X  instead  of  to  the  rate  of  change  of  X, 
We  may  think  of  this  current  as  due  to  the  motion  of  free  electrons, 
which  will  drift  along  under  the  influence  of  the  force,  giving  rise  to  a 
conduction  current  represented  by  o-X,  in  which  o-  represents  the 
absolute  conductivity  measured  electro-statically.  The  current  in  an 
imperfect  insulator  will  then  be  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  proportional 

to  -^  and  the  other  proportional  to  X^  the  former  vanishing  under 

the  influence  of  a  steady  field. 

If  we  have  a  periodic  electric  force,  as  in  light  waves,  both  currents 
will  be  present,  and  we  may  have  absorption  or  a  transformation  of 
energy  from  two  distinct  causes.  If  the  vibration  of  the  electrons 
which  are  not  free  is  accompanied  with  something  akin  to  friction 
there  will  be  a  heating  similar  to  the  heating  of  the  dielectric  of  a 
condenser  when  it  is  rapidly  charged  and  discharged.  This  type  of 
absorption  has  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Dispersion.  There 
may  in  addition  be  an  ohmic  heating,  similar  to  the  heating  of  wires 
by  steady  currents.  This  we  may  think  of  as  due  perhaps  to  the 
impacts  of  the  free  electrons  or  changes  in  the  potential  energy  as 
electrons  are  torn  off  of  atoms  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
force. 

If  we  limit  ourselves  to  plane-polarized  plane-waves  we  may  write 
for  the  current  parallel  to  the  x  axis 

(1)  ;.=^-g^+<rX 

The  current  is  thus  seen  to  be  made  up  of  two  parts :  a  displacement 
current  in  the  ether,  resulting  only  from  an  electrical  force  which 
changes  with  the  time,  and  a  conduction  current  proportional  to  X 
which  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  upon  fluctuations  of  X,  It 
will  be  remember^  that  the  modern  theory  of  metallic  conduction 
regards  the  electrical  current  as  a  streaming  motion  of  negatively 
charged  electrons,  which  are  free  to  move  in  the  metallic  conductor 
under  the  action  of  a  steady  electro-motive  force. 

No  further  modifications  than  the  one  introduced  into  equation  (1) 

are  needed,  and  the  fundamental  Maxwell  equations  — —  -■^-  ^,  etc., 

1  3a    3F    "dZ  ^  c       oz     oy 

and  -  '^  =  ^^ — -^t  etc.,  still  hold,  if  we  write  the  permeability  /*=  1. 

This  we  are  justified  in  doing,  even  in  the  case  of  the  strongly  magnetic 
metals  such  as  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt,  for  experiments  indicate  that 
the  magnetic  molecules  are  unable  to  follow  the  very  rapid  changes 
involved  in  the  case  of  light  waves. 

The  boundary  conditions  may  be  written  as  before,  X^  =  A'^,  ^  i  =  l'^* 
a,  ^ttjj,  /?j  =  /3.^. 

For  the  present  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  absorption 
due  to  ohmic  heating,  i.e.  resulting  from  the  term  crX,  which  represents 
the  conduction  current. 
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—    we  have  |^  =  ^'  ^  (page  289,  eq.  (12)). 


ltJ.  =  <rX,        1^=1^,  and 


%_f^^X 


2>t     4jr  33* 
(and  page  289,  eq.  (12),  and  ^'=*-  ^=g 


(page  285,  eq.  (7)) 


3y    ^7 

3(      4w  33*  ' 


From  (1)  we  then  have 


'  dp  ^ 


■di     dz"' 


When  applied  to  harmonic  motion,  this  equation  haa  for  its  eolution 
(2)  X'^Ae  ^         ,  in  which  m  is  complex. 

Differentiating  (2),  -^  =  t4rX,  and  substituting  in  (1), 


4jr  dt  ?>l  i-2T     \4Ti2wJ  ?/ 

I  numen 
the  parenthesis  by  t  gives 


Multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  second  term  in 

2wT\-dX 
4:r  /  a' 


^2urTdX 


For  perfect  insulators  j,= 


dx 


the  only  difference  being  that  in 


the  case  of  absorbing  media  the  real  constant  <  of  the  equation  f 
inaulatora  is  replaced liy  the  complex  constant  c'  =  c-  2ia-T. 

Substituting  this  complex  dielectric  constant  in  equation  1 2,  page  38 

gives  lis 

(3) 


3=X 


4i'  „    d'X 


Differentiating  (2),    -g^=--jr-^.    '^=-    ft    ^> 
and  aubsliluting  in  (-1),       ^  ^..,  X  —  —si.;—  X. 

(4)  l,  =  m\ 

and  since  c'  is  complex,  m  is  also  complex. 

Now  m  has  the  dimension  of  a  reciprocal  velocity,  and  we  may  writ* 

m  =  —p-—!  in  which  F  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  th©  wave  in  ilw 


iibsorbing  mediui 
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Substituting  this  value  in  (2), 

2y»/      (l-»ic)  \  ?^"/#    z-iKZ\  2wit    2wU    2ir« 

in  which  rr=  A. 

(5)  Jir=.^<;"'"'^/''(^"^). 


-2irjt7 


In  this  expression  Ae  ^  represents  the  amplitude,  which  clearly 
decreases  as  z  increases. 

After  traversing  a  thickness  equal  to  the  wave-length  X  the  ampli- 
tude has  decreased  by  the  amount  «~^'^\  The  constant  k  is  the 
measure  of  the  absorption,  and  is  called  the  absorption  index. 

c 
If  we  call  -p.=  w  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium,  we  have  from 

equation  (4) 


C2 


(5)  .-.    €'  =  7l2(l-lc2-2tK); 

and  since  c'  =  €  -  i2(rT=n'^  -  u^k^  -  2nHK 

we  get  by  equating  the  real  and  imaginary  parts, 
(5a)  n2(l-K2)  =  €,     n2ic  =  (rf. 

This  last  relation  is  not  in  agreement  with  facts,  however,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  in  the  present  treat- 
ment, we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  influence  which  the  vibrating 
electrons  have  upon  the  propagation  of  the  disturbance.  We  have 
shown  that  in  the  case  oi  imperfect  insulators  we  have  a  complex 
dielectric  constant,  due  to  the  conduction  term  o-X  In  the  treatment 
of  dispersion  we  have  seen  that  a  complex  dielectric  constant  results 
from  the  presence  of  vibrating  electrons,  even  when  the  term  o-X  is 
absent,  i.e.  when  no  conducting  electrons  are  present,  and  absorption 
will  occur  if  the  vibration  of  the  electron  is  accompanied  with  friction. 
There  are  thus  two  distinct  types  of  absorption,  one  caused  by  con- 
ducting electrons,  the  other  by  vibrating  electrons,  the  motion  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  friction. 

Metallic  Beflection. — Consider  now  the  case  in  which  plane-polarized 
light  is  incident  at  an  angle  of  45"  on  a  polished  metal  suiface,  the 
plane  of  polarization  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence. Referring  to  the  treatment  of  reflection  given  on  page  293, 
and  making  use  of  the  same  symbols,  we  have  in  the  present  case 
^^  =  ^„and  gj,^^ 

(6)  «^^>^=7r- 

This  is   simply   the   previous   equation   with   the  complex  dielectric 
constant  c'  substituted  for  c 
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By  equation  (24),  page  294,  |=  - 1  "^^^ 

we  have,  since  E^  =  E„  ^?  =  -  ^_Q«(^  +  X) 

'  Ji,         C08(4»-x) 

in  which  B^  and  B,  are  complex  quantities. 
Let  B^  =  B/^p  and  B,  =  B/!S  then 

-Jf  =  p^»A,  in  which  S  -S,  =  A  and  p  =  -^\ 
li,  '^  It, 

in  which  8  -8,  =  A  and  /)=»i>- 

Since  the  right-hand  member  of  the  above  equation  is  complex, 
A  must  differ  from  zero,  and  there  is  a  phase-difference  between  the 
two  components  of  the  reflected  light,  which  produces  elliptical 
polarization. 

We  will  now  determine  how  this  phase-difference  and  the  ac- 
companying elliptical  polarization  vary  with  the  angle  of  incidence. 

j.^  _     cos  4»  cos  X  -  sin  </)  sin  x  . 
cos  4>  cos  X  +  sin  </)  sin  x  ' 

multiplying  this  equation  by  the  denominator  and   transposing  the 
terms  gives  us 

l4-/)e*^^8in4>sinx^^^^sinx 
1  -  pe*^    cos  4»  cos  X  cos  x 

,     sin  4»       tan  4»  sin  4»        tan  <b  sin  ^ 
=  tan*  ^ 


n/? 


(8) 


cos  X       s/^'  cos^x         / ,/,     8in'4>\ 
1  -f-  pe*^     sin  4»  tan  4> 


1  -  pe'^     sli'  -  sin** 

At  normal  incidence  4>  =  0,  pe'^—  -  1,  i,e.  A  =  0  and  /)=  -  1,  or  the 
wave  is  reflected  with  a  change  of  sign,  but  with  no  phase  difference 
between  the  components ;  the  light  therefore  remains  plane  polarized. 
The  reflected  waves  form,  by  interference  with  the  incident  waves,  a 
system  of  stationary  waves,  and  since  the  reflection  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  sign  we  shall  have  a  node  at  the  reflecting  surface. 

At  grazing  incidence  <^  =  90,  pe^^  =  1,  i.e,  A  =  0  and  /)=  1,  or  reflection 
occurs  without  change  of  sign  and  without  elliptical  polarization. 

The  ellipticity  will  be  greatest  for  the  angle  of  incidence  for  which 

A= -.     At  this  angle  we  have  c*-^  =  t,  since  «*^  =  cos A-htsin  A  =  0-|-t. 

This  angle  is  termed  the  angle  of  principal  incidence,  and  we  will 
designate  it  by  $. 

,gv  1  -f-  ip     sin^  tan  i 

I  -tp'Vc'-sin**' 


The  left-hand  member  thus  becomes  ,— r^=^>  *"d  w®  h&ve 
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Multiplying  this  equation  by  its  complex  conjugate 

1  -  iJ5  _  sin  $  tan  4> 
l+v"V€''-8in24> 

in  which  c''  is  the  complex  conjugate  of  c'. 

sin*?  tan**  =  (c'  -  sin^^^c"  -  8in2*), 
or,  substituting  the  value  which  we  have  found  for  c', 

(10)  sin*?.tan*$  =  n*(l  +*c2)2_2w2(l  -  K2)sin2?  +  sin**. 

In  the  case  of  metals  7i2(l  +ic2)  has  a  value  much  greater  than  unity 
(from  8  to  30),  consequently  it  is  sufficient  if  we  take  only  the  first 
term  of  the  right-hand  member ; 

(11)  ;.  sin*tan*  =  wx/l+#c2. 

We  can  derive  this  expression  from  eq.  (8)  if  we  disregard  8in24>  in 
comparison  to  €', 

1  +  *p  _  sin  $  tan  * 

in  which  \/7  =  7i(l  -Ik),  see  eq.  (5). 

Multiplying  this  by  its  complex  conjugate 

-_      sin2$tan2$      _8in2$tan2$ 
(n  -  uIk)  (n  +  niK)        n^  +  ti^k'^ 

sin2$  tan2$  =  n2  +  n2K2  =  n^(l  •\-  k^)  ; 
.'.  sin$tan$  =  w>/l  +  k2. 

If  by  means  of  a  Babinet  compensator,  which  annuls  the  phase - 
difference  introduced  by  the  metallic  reflection  at  any  angle  of 
incidence,  we  convert  the  elliptical  vibration  into  a  plane-polarized 
one,  the  plane  of  polarization  will  make  an  angle  "^  with  the  plane  of 
incidence,  and  we  have  the  relation  p  =  tan  ^. 

If  we  can  establish  equations  connecting  n  and  *c  with  4>A  and  "^j  it 
is  clear  that  we  can  determine  the  refractive  index  n  and  the  extinction 
coefficient  of  a  metal  by  observations  made  on  the  state  of  polarization 
of  the  reflected  light.  Such  methods  are  called  katoptric  methods  in 
contrast  to  the  dioptric  methods  employed  in  the  case  of  transparent 
substances.  They  have  been  largely  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
optical  properties  of  intensely  opaque  matter.  They  are  obviously  not 
as  reliable  as  the  dioptric  methods,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ellipticity 
of  the  reflected  light  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  presence  of  surface 
films,  and  we  can  seldom  be  certain  that  such  films  are  not  present  in 
the  case  of  metallic  surfaces. 

We  will  now  establish  relations  between  n  and  *c,  and  </>,  A  and  ^. 

1  —  pe^^ 
We  require  first  an  expression  for  ,        j^,  in  terms  of  ^  and  A, 

which  expression  we  shall  substitute  in  eq.  (8). 
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,  we  may  write  the  above  expression. 


1  -  tan  ^  (coa  tl  +  j  sin  A)  _ 
1  +  tan  *  (coa  6  + 1  Bini)  ~ 


Writing  coa* -(I,  coa  A  sin*  =  6, 
preasion  is  of  the  form 


ain*(cosA,  et«.) 
'co8"'C(co8A,etc7) 
9*  -  8in*Xco8i,  etc.) 
a'P  +  Bin*(coai,  etc.)' 

t  sin  A  sin  I' ^  f,   the  above   ex- 


Multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  b 


icgivea  u 


in  which  we  subatitute  the  values  for  a,  b  and  c,  and  find  (writing  for 
cos**  -  sin^  ite  equivalent  cos  2*),  ainee  cos*A=  1, 

1  -  pf^     COB  2*  -  i  sin  2*  sin  A       n(  1  -  ikI 
l+pe-'^  l+ain2*coaA  sin  *  tan  *'  ^       ' 

.'.    equating  the  real  and  imaginary  parts, 

UK         _     sin  A  sin  '2V  n__     _         coa  2* 

sin  *  tan  *  ~  1  +  cos  A  sin  2*'   ain  *  tan  *  ~  1  +  cos  A  sin  2*' 
and,  dividing  the  first  by  the  second. 


w      "  C08  2* 
K  =  sin  A  tan  ■J*,    n  =  sin  *  tan  •!•  ^ 


cos  2* 


■.»(1  +  K!)  =  sin24>tan^  - 


'  1  +cosA8in24'' 

'  r4-CMA~9iir2'l'' 
If  the  light  is  incident  at  the  angle  of  principal  incidence  i,  the 
corresponding  angle  *  is  called  the  principal  azimuth.  In  this  case 
K  =  tan2*  (since  sin  A- 1), 
Determination  of  Pmcipal  Incidence  and  Admnth. —Since  reflec- 
tion at  the  angle  of  principal  incidence  converts  circularly- polarized 
into  plane  polarized  light,  wc  can  easily  determine  the  angle  by  reflect- 
ing a  circular  vibration,  obtained  by  means  of  a  quart«r-wave  plate  or 
Fresnel  rhoml),  from  the  metallic  surface,  and  determinina  the  angle  of 
incidence  at  which  the  reflected  light  can  be  quenched  by  a  Kicol 
prism.  The  principal  azimuth  is  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the 
plane  vibration  (short  diagonal  of  the  Nicol)  makes  with  the  plane  of 
incidence.  Or  we  niuy  start  with  plane-polarized  light  and  employ  a 
Babinet  comjwnsator  (with  its  wedges  act  so  as  to  displace  the  central 
fringe  through  a  distance  corresponding  to  a  phase-difference  of  a 
quarter  of  a  period)  to  analyze  the  reflected  light,  observing  the  angle 
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of  incidence  at  which  the  central  fringe  returns  to  the  central  position. 
The  principal  azimuth  w  determined  by  observing  the  angle  through 
which  the  -second  Nicol  has  to  be  rotated  to  muke  the  central  fringe 
black.  Colored  light,  obtained  by  passing  sunlight  through  colored 
glasses  or  solutions,  should  be  employed,  as  the  optical  constants  are  a 
function  of  the  wave-length. 

Detenniiuition  of  th«  Change  of  Phase  by  Reflection.— The  change 
of  phase  produced  by  perpendicular  reflection  at  a  silver  surface  is 
best  determined  by  means  of  the  Michelson  interferometer,  one  of  the 
bock  mirrors  being  coated  over  half  its  surface  with  a  film  of  silver. 
The  shif^  between  the  fringes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dividing  line, 
gives  us  the  measure  of  the  phase-difference  between  disturoances 
reHected  from  glass  and  silver,  if  we  take  into  account  the  slight  shift 
due  to  the  shortening  of  one  optical  path  by  the  material  thickness  of 
the  film.  The  thickness  can  be  determined  by  . 
silvering  the  plate  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
258.  The  upper  half  a,  b  is  first  heavily  silvered, 
the  lower  portion  being  covered  with  a  glass  plate. 
The  left-hand  portion  a,  c  is  then  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  phase-change  due  to  re- 
flection will  be  the  same  at  the  surfaces  a  and  b, 
the  shift  of  the  fringas  at  the  boundary  being    r,         Fir.  2B8.  ,/ 

due  to  the  difference  in  thickness,  which  is 
obviously  the  thickness  of  c.  The  shift  at  the  boundary  between 
c  and  il  IS  next  observed,  attention  being  paid  to  the  direction  of  shift 
ill  each  case.  From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  phase-change 
produced  by  refiection,  if  we  remember  that  reflection  at  a  glass 
surface  produces  a  change  of  half  a  period.  (See  Mann's  Manval  of 
Ailvivnced  Optics.) 

Coefficient  of  Beflection. — The  ratio  of  the  reflected  to  the  incident 
intensity  at  normal  incidence  is  called  the  coefficient  of  reflection. 
For  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  we  have  in  the  case  of  transparent 
media  {see  page  295) 

A^_n-1 

In  the  present  case  we  write  for  n,  the  square  root  of  the  complex 
iielectric  constant  t,  since  •J('  =  n(l  -  »k). 
In  the  present  case  then  we  have 

E,    B^    «(1-»k)-1 

E^    K^  "«(i-tK)+r 

Multiplying  this  equation  by  its  complex  conjugate,  we  obtain  for  the 
[loefBcient  i,,  ,  ^aj  ,  i  _  i>„ 

In  the  case  of  metals  2ft  is  small  in  comparison  to  n-(  1  -H  k^).  If  we 
neglect  it  we  get  E^\.  In  the  case  of  sUver  95%  of  the  incident 
light  is  reflected,  i.e.  7;=  ■95.  Tlie  reflecting  power  will  be  greatest 
for  the  wave-lengths  for  which  k  has  its  greatest  value,  thus  gold 
reflect«  red  light  much  more  powerfully  than  green.     The  best  deter- 
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minations  of  the  reflecting  power  of  different  metalB  in  the  vieiMe  and 
infra-red  regions  are  those  made  by  Rubens  and  Hagen  {Ann.  dtr 
Phi/sik,  i.  352,  1900).  The  values  which  they  found  for  a  number  of 
the  more  common  metals  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  vill be 
found  useful  for  reference  in  all  optical  work  involving  the  reflection  of 
light  from  metallic  surfaces : 


Reflection  of  Metals  in  Perckntaghs  of  Incident 

iNTENSm. 

\= 

45<l 

5410 

650 

600 

650 

700 

R 
calciiltitd 

Urtal. 

Silver  .... 
Ptatinum      .        -        - 
Nickel          .        -        - 

Steel    .... 
Gold     .... 
Copper         .        -        - 

Mercury      -        .        . 

90-6 
55-8 
58  5 
58-6 
36-8 
48-8 

91-8 
58-4 
60-8 
58-8 
47 '3 
533 

92-5 
61-1 
62-6 
S9-4 

74-7 
59-5 

93 
64-2 
64 '9 

60 
85 '6 
83-5 

93-6 
66-3 
66-9 
60-1 
88-2 
8!) 

94-8 
701 
69-6 
60-7 
92-3 
90-7 

95-3 
701 

i:f 

73-2 
78 '4 

Spicoi.uh  Metau 

Bratliear. 

68%Cm-.llSn 

619 

83-3 

64 

64-4 

65-4 

68-5 

Brnndti,  Schuneviati. 

41%Cu  +  26Ni  +  24S..l 
+  8Fe+lSb             i 

49' 1 

49-3 

48  3 

47-5 

49-7 

S4-9 

Mach:  Ma^yudhm. 

1  part  Aluminiiin          1 

83-4 

82-5 

82-1 

83-B 

849 

84-4 

Olau  backed  with        j 
Silver  film                  ] 

79-3 

85-7 

81 

m 

82 

88 

88 

S3 
89 

84 
89 

GlMB  bttckea  with         1 
Meroury                     j 

72-8 

70  9 

71-2 

69-9 

71-5 

72-8 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  table  that  the  rettectiiig  power  of 
silver  in  contact  with  glass  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  silver  in 
contact  with  air. 

The  same  is  true  for  mercury. 

An  easy  way  of  exhibiting  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  from  « 
metal  is  to  half  fill  a  test  ttibe  with  mercury  and  plunge  it  in  a  jar  of 
clean  water ;  the  light  reflected  from  the  metal  will  appear  quite  ddl 
in  comparison  with  the  light  totally  reflected  at  the  glass-air  surface. 

In  the  above  table  there  will  be  found  in  the  last  column  the  values 
of  H  calculated  from  observations  by  katoptric  methods  (yellow  light), 
I.e.  calculated  from  4>,  *,  and  A.  Thoy  will  be  found  in  rough  agree- 
ment with  the  values  observed  by  Rnbens. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  {Ann.  der  P/ij/sUc,  8.  p.  1,  1902)  by  the  smW 
authors  will  be  found  a  table  similar  to  the  above,  but  extending  from 
the  ultra-violet  X  =  251  to  the  infra-red  1500  fi/x. 
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This  table  is  too  large  to  be  given  in  full,  but  the  values  found  for 
silver  are  of  especial  interest  in  showing  the  marked  variations  of  the 
reflecting  power. 

Reflecting  Power  of  Silver. 


X 

251 

288 

305 

316 

326 

338 

357 

385 

600 

700 

1000 

1500 

Ji      34 

21-2 

91 

4-2 

14-6 

55  "5 

74 

81 

91 

94 

96-6 

98-4 

The  minimum  at  A  =  316  is  very  remarkable,  the  reflecting  power  of 
the  metal  for  this  wave-length  being  about  that  of  glass  for  yellow 
light. 

The  highest  reflecting  power  appears  to  be  possessed  by  metallic 
sodium,  for  which  E  =  99'7  according  to  Drude.  This  value  was  cal- 
culated however. 

Optical  Constants  of  the  Metals. — These  may  be  determined  by 
various  methods.  7i  and  k  may  be  determined  directly  by  dioptric 
methods,  accurate  measurements  involving  great  difficulties  however, 

or  they  may  be  calculated  from  determinations  of  $  and  '^,  the  angles 
of  principal  incidence  and  azimuth. 

Kundt  was  the  first  to  determine  directly  the  refractive  indices  of 
the  metals.  He  employed  exceedingly  acute  prisms  deposited  on  glass 
by  means  of  the  cathode  discharge  or  chemical  means,  and  actually 
measured  the  deviation  of  light  produced  by  them.  In  some  cases  n 
was  found  to  be  less  than  unity;  in  other  words,  the  light  was 
propagated  in  the  metal  at  a  higher  velocity  than  in  vacuo. 

Drude  gives  the  following  table  for  the  constants  of  a  number  of  the 
more  common  metals : 


Metal 

Silver 

(lold 

Platinum 

Copper 

Steel 

Soilium 

Mercury 


nk 


3-67 
2-82 
4-26 
2-62 
3-40 
2-61 
4-96 


n 

* 

•18 

75^* 

•37 

72" 

206 

78" 

•64 

IV 

2-41 

IT 

•005 

IV 

173 

w 

43" 
AV 
32" 
39" 
28" 
45" 
35" 


R 


95% 

85 

70 

73 

58 

99  7 

78^4 


If  we  compare  the  values  given  in  the  above  table  with  the 
equation  €^n^{\  -k^)  we  find  that  €  is  negative  in  every  case,  since 
K  =  tan  2^,  and  2^  is  greater  than  45°  in  every  case,  *.«.  k>  1. 

A  negative  dielectric  constant  has  no  meaning  however.  Neither 
does  the  relation  7i^K  =  arT  hold;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  mercury 
(rT=  20  and  n^K  =  8*6,  while  in  the  case  of  silver  o-jf'  is  larger  and  7i^K  is 
smaller  than  in  the  case  of  mercury.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  these 
discrepancies  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  only  taken  the 
conducting  electrons  into  account.  The  trouble  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  we  experienced  when  we  established  the  relation  n  =  s/T  before 
taking  the  electrons  into  account  at  all. 
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II16  Diipenioii  of  Hetala.—We  will  now  extend  the  treatment  by 
considering  that  there  are  jiresent  in  tbe  metal  two  types  of 
electrons,  conducting  and  non-conducting,  the  motion  of  tbe  latter 
being  reBieted  by  forces  of  restitution,  as  in  tbe  case  of  transparent 
substances. 

For  tbe  conducting  electrons  we  can  put  the  constant  0  (eq.  (1). 
page  333)  equal  to  infinity,  since  -,  is  proportional  to  tbe  force  of 
restitution. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  these  electrons  can  be  written 

„3.,r-^?f 


or  if  we  call  j,  =  eN  ^,  the  current  due  to  them, 

^N^-^'if^-^-^' '■* 

in  which  m  is  the  mass  of  the  electron,  e  tbe  charge  and  n  the  number  iti 
unit  volume. 

By  e.,.  (2),  page  364,  ^J=  1  X,  in  which  T  =  if  ; 


For  periodic  changes  we  can  write  j,= 
these  values  in  eq.  (2),  we  obtain 


',  and  if  we  substitute 


dX 

^  31' 


which  equation  can  be  easily  brought  into  the  form  of  eq.  (4),  page  334, 
by  transposing  the  terms 


1    3JK"  f 
''  =  4-^3/1- 


jm  +  «Vr /' 


iiirrN\ 


the  complex  quantity  in  tbe  brackets  corresponding  to  the  dielectnc 
constant  e  of  the  earlier  formula. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Dispersion  tbe  dielectric  constant 
of  a  medium  containing  non-conducting  electrons  is  represented  by 


=  1  + 


^r 
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The  dielectric  constant  t   resulting  from  the  presence  of  both  types 
of  electrons  is  therefore 

=  1  +  V fL_+4^rV-" 


It 

€ 


in  which 


1+t  --4  tV  +  — 


,     m 
m  =  .J. 


If  we  are  dealing  with  vibrations,  the  periods  of  which  are  far 
removed  from  the  free  periods  of  the  non-conducting  electrons,  so 
that  rt4  =  0,  and  if  we  write  c"  =n2(l  -  k^  -  2iK)  we  obtain  by  equating 
the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  above  equation, 

and  n^K  =  Itct'^ 


r^+i-y 


(?: 


Consider  now  the  first  of  these  two  equations.     In  the  case  of  trans- 
parent substances,  where  we  neglect  a^^,  k  =>  0,  and  we  have 


n«=l+2 


1 


-(7-)' 


for  wave-lengths  far  removed  from  the  natural  period  of  the  electrons. 

In  the  present  case  we  have  a  third  term  to  take  into  account,  so 
that  even  in  the  case  of  these  wave-lengths  we  may  have  k  >  1  (which 
means  very  heavy  absorption),  since  the  right-hand  member  can  become 
negative  as  a  result  of  the  third  term.  This  term  will  have  large 
negative  values  for  small  values  of  r.  Now  r  represents  something 
which  opposes  the  motion  of  the  conducting  electrons,  which,  in  the 
chapter  on  Dispersion,  we  called  for  convenience  "friction."  Small 
values  of  r  consequently  represent  high  conductivity,  and  the  most 
opaque  metals  will  be  those  of  the  highest  electrical  conductivity. 
This  point  will  be  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  section  following. 

The  discrepancy  between  theory  and  experiment  as  represented  by 

the  equation  deducted  at  the   beginning  of  the  chapter,  n^K  =  (rTy 

is   cleared  up  by  the  second  of  the  two  equations,  if  we  write  it 

in  the  form  which  it  will  take  when  we  have  infinitely  long  waves 

(t  =  x).     We  must  do  this  if  we  are  to  fit  our  optical  equations  to 

ordinary  electrical  measurements,  made  with  very  slow  periods,  or 

without  any  periodicity  whatever. 

N     N 
For  the  conductivity  we  can  write (t=  -^-\-  -^^  since  it  is  proportional 

to  the  number  of  conducting  electrons  and  inversely  as  the  frictional 
force  which  opposes  their  motion.  Substituting  these  values  we  get 
at  once  Y 
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As  has  already  been  pointed  out  n^K  =  8*6  in  the  case  of  mercury, 
while  (rr=  20. 

If  r  is  small,  as  in  this  case,  and  if  we  are  dealing  with  small 
values  of  t,  as  when  measuring  n^K  by  optical  methods,  we  cannot 

neglect  —  in  comparison  to  r :  our  second  member  will  then  be  snialler 

than  in  the  previous  case,  since  the  denominator  is  larger,  and  we  shall 
have  n^K  <  <rT,  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  conductivity  of  electro- 
lytes is  not  sufficient  to  cause  appreciable  absorption  of  light,  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  best  electrolytes  being  only  about  -ut^jtu  ^^*^  ^^ 
mercury.  For  these  o-  will  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude  7  x  10^', 
while  for  light-waves  ^=2xlO-l^  therefore  (rr=14  x  10"*= -0014. 
By  our  formula  ti-k  is  never  greater  than  a-Ty  generally  much  smaller, 
which  shows  us  that  k  must  be  very  small  in  the  present  case. 

Belations  between  Optical  and  Electrical  Properties  of  Metals. — 
Very  intimate  relations  have  been  established  between  the  optical  and 
electrical  properties  of  meH»ls  by  the  recent  work  of  Rubens  and  Hagen 
{Ann.  der  Physik,  11,  873,  1903).  Previous  to  this  important  investi- 
gation many  discrepancies  existed  between  theory  and  experiment. 
The  optical  properties  of  metals  could  not  be  represented  by  MaxwelFs 
theory  in  its  original  form.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  account 
for  was  the  comparatively  great  transparency  of  some  metals  for  light 
waves.  Moreover,  the  reflecting  power  appeared  to  stand  in  no  definite 
relationship  with  the  electrical  conductivity.  Kundt  moreover  found 
that  the  refractive  indices  of  his  metal  prisms  for  red  light  arranged 
themselves  in  the  order  of  the  specific  resistances  of  the  metals,  whereas 
on  Maxwell's  theory  the  reverse  should  hold  true. 

The  work  of  Rubens  and  Hagen  has  shown  conclusively  that  these 
discrepancies  have  resulted  from  the  employment  of  too  short  waves. 
As  soon  as  the  optical  work  was  carried  on  in  the  remote  infra-red 
region  of  the  spectrum  between  wave-lengths  4/x  and  12fi,  most  perfect 
agreement  with  the  theory  was  found. 

They  found,  for  example,  that  platinum  and  bismuth,  which  have  a 
low  conductivity,  are  much  more  opaque  in  the  visible  spectrum  than 
gold  and  silver,  which  are  much  better  conductors  This  is  contrary 
to  what  would  be  expected  on  Maxwell's  theory.  In  the  infrared, 
however,  it  was  found  that  they  were  much  more  transparent.  This 
effect  is  not  difficult  to  show.  A  thin  quartz  plate  is  lightly  silvered 
chemically,  the  action  being  stopped  when  the  film  appears  blue  by 
transmitted  light.  On  a  similar  plate  a  perfectly  opaque  film  of 
bismuth  is  deposited  by  the  cathode  discharge.  If  the  rays  from  a 
Welsbach  light,  without  its  chimney,  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  sensitive 
thermopile,  it  will  be  found  that  the  silver  plate  practically  cuts  off 
all  of  the  long  heat-waves,  while  the  bismuth  is  fairly  transparent  for 
them. 

Maxwell's  theory  gives  for  the  reflecting  power  of  a  metal  of  con- 
ductivity  cr,    for   electro-niagiietic   waves   of  period   T,    the    formula 

200 
/i  =  100--y— ,  (see   Drude's   Plu/sik  dfs  AetJier.%  jxage  574).      Intro- 

ducing  in  place  of  the  conductivity  o-  (measured  in  electrostatic  units) 
the  conductivity  x,  i.e.  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance,  measured  in 
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ohms,  which  a  conductor  of  1  mm.  cross  section  and  1  meter  in  length 
would  have,  and  in  place  of  T  the  wave-length  A,  the  formula  takes 
the  form 


^=  loo- 


sens 


The  intensity  of  the  radiation  which  penetrates  the  surface  is  given 
^^         .^     n    36-6 

or   (100-/?)n/5  =  ^=Ca. 

This  equation  shows  that 

the  product  of  (100 -B)>sjz 
is  a  constant  for  a  given  wave- 
length and  is  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  metal. 

The  reflecting  powers  were 
measured  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  250. 
A  Nemst  lamp  B  was  mounted 
on  a  turn  table  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  its  image  A,  formed 
by  the  concave  mirror  D,  was  symmetrically  located  with  respect  to 
the  center  of  the  turn  table.  By  turning  the  table  the  filament  of  the 
lamp  could  be  brought  into  the  position  previously  occupied  by  its 
image.     The  surface  of  the  mirror  D  was  composed  of  the  metal  under 
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investigation.  The  rays  from  the  filament  or  its  image  were  focused 
upon  the  slit  of  a  reflectitig  spectrometer,  furnished  with  a  fiuorito 
prism,  and  the  spectrum  thrown  upon  the  thermopile  at  T.  It  is  clear 
that  by  this  arrangement  we  have  a  means  of  comparing  the  incident 
with  the  reflected  energy,  since  the  loss  by  reflections  from  the  surfaces 
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of  the  optical  parts  of  the  instrument  is  the  same  in  each  case.  They 
investigated  a  large  number  of  metals  and  alloys  of  known  conductivity, 
obtaining  curves  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  260. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  magnalium,  the  most  brilliantly  reflecting 
alloy  which  we  have,  is  surpassed  by  iron,  in  reflecting  power,  for  wave- 
lengths greater  than  4/a.  These  curves  indicate  that  for  infinitely  long 
waves  the  metals  would  reflect  100%  of  the  incident  intensity,  as  is 
the  case  with  electro-magnetic  waves  of  slow  period. 

According  to  theory  the  product  {100  -  B)>Jz  should  be  a  constant 
for  a  given  wave-length. 

This  relation  was  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  which  is  for  A  =  1 2/x  : 


v'x 

100- Ji 
115 

(lOO-'li)s/x 

Silver 

7-85 

90 

H°fr 

7-56 

1-6 

121 

6-43 

215 

13-8 

Platinum 

3  04 

3-5 

10-6 

Nickel 

2-92 

41 

12  0 

Steel 

2-24 

4-9 

110 

Bismuth 

•916 

17-8 

16-3 

The  mean  value  of  the  product  (100 -B)»Jx  was  found  to  be  19*4 

for  A.  =  4fi,  13  for  k  —  Sfi  and  11  for  A.  =  12ft.     The  theoretical  values 

36*5 
given  by  c=  for  these  same  wave-lengths  are  18-26,   12*9  and 

\  A. 
10*54  respectively. 

These  results  show  that,  in  the  case  of  metals,  the  resonance  of 
electrons  (which  did  not  enter  into  Maxwell's  theory)  plays  no  part  in 
the  case  of  waves  of  length  greater  than  4/a,  and  that  the  discrepancies 
which  occur  when  visible  light  is  employed  are  in  all  probability  due 
to  the  fact  that,  for  these  higher  frequencies,  the  vibrations  of  the 
electrons  are  excited. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  still  better  agreement  Rubens  and  Hagen  then 
employed  the  " Keststrahlen "  from  fluorite,  A.=  2b'5fi,  but  in  this  case 
the  reflecting  power  was  so  nearly  100  %  for  all  metals,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  penetration  (100-/^)  from 
observations  of  the  reflecting  power. 

On  account  of  the  relation  between  emission  and  absorption,  ex- 
pressed by  Kirchofl''s  law,  we  can  determine  (100 -R)  by  comparing 
the  emission  from  the  substance  of  waves  of  given  length,  with  the 
corresponding  emission  of  a  perfect  black  body.  Twenty  different 
metals  were  investigated  by  this  method.  The  radiations  from  the 
black  body  (see  chapter  on  l^aws  of  Radiation)  and  from  the  metal, 
both  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  were  allowed  to  fall  alternately 
upon  a  thermopile,  after  reflection  from  four  fluorite  surfaces,  which 
eliminated  all  wave-lengths  except  25'5/x.  The  temperature  employed 
was  170%  maintained  by  an  electrically  heated  bath  of  aniline,  and  the 
conductivity  of  the  metal  used  in  the  calculations  was  of  course  the 
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conductivity  for  this  temperature.     The  results  appear  in  the  following 
table : 

Tbmperaturk  170^ 


N^ 

Emission 
J-^IOO-R 

{\O0-H)'Jx 

Silver 

6-26 

113 

7  07 

^r- 

6-70 

117 

6-67 

5-21 

1-56 

8-10 

Aluminium 

4-52 

1-97 

8-91 

Zinc 

319 

2-27 

7-24 

Cadmium 

2-86 

2-55 

7-29 

Platinum 

2-44 

2-82 

6-88 

Nickel 

2-29 

3-20 

7-33 

Tin 

2-24 

3-27 

7*32 

Palladium 

211 

3-58 

7-53 

Steel 

1-81 

3-66 

6-62 

Mercurv 
Bismuth 

•957 

7-66 

7-33 

•716 

25-6 

18-3 

It  is  at  once  clear  that  a  further  increase  in  the  length  of  the  wave 

has  improTed  matters,  as  is  shown  by  the  more  nearly  constant  value 

of  the  products  in  the  last  column.     The  mean  value  is  7 '34,  while 

36*5 
that  calculated  is  c^.  =    .        =  7'23. 


'25,1 


JWb 


These  results  show  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  specific 
electrical  conductivity  of  the  metals  by  purely  optical  means,  if  we 
limit  our  observations  to  waves  of  sufficient  length.  As  Lord  Kelvin 
has  remarked,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  same  laws  hold  for  the 
electro-magnetic  waves,  which  leave  a  magnet  vibrating  once  a  second 
and  the  waves  of  heat  with  a  frequency  of  five  billion  per  second. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ROTATORY  POLARIZATION. 


We  have  seen  that,  in  general,  when  a  ray  of  plane-polarized  light  is 
passed  through  a  crystal  in  the  direction  of  its  optic  axis,  there  is  no 
double  refraction,  and  the  light  emerges  with  its  plane  of  polarization 
unchanged.  The  discovery  was  made  by  Arago  in  1811  that  a  rota- 
tion of  the  plane  occurs  when  light  is  transmitted  through  quartz  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  optic  axis.  If  two  Nicol  prisms  are  placed  in 
front  of  a  sodium  flame  and  so  oriented  as  to  completely  extinguish 
the  light,  the  introduction  between  the  prisms  of  a  quartz  plate,  cut 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  causes  the  field  to  become  bright  again.  On 
turning  the  analyzing  Nicol  through  a  certain  angle  the  light  can 
be  completely  extinguished,  showing  that  it  is  still  plane-polarized,  but 
that  the  plane  of  polarization  has  been  rotated  through  an  angle,  which 
is  measured  by  the  angle  through  which  the  Nicol  has  been  turned. 

If  wnite  light  is  used  the  field  appears  colored,  the 
colors  changing  as  the  analyzing  Nicol  is  rotated, 
the  light  never  disappearing  entirely,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  monochromatic  sodium  flame.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  different  colors  are 
rotated  by  different  amounts,  the  phenomenon  being 
termed  rotatory  dispersion. 

The  amount  of  rotation  was  found  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  thickness  of  the  crystal  section,  which 
shows  that  the  action  occurs  within  the  medium 
and  not  at  the  surfaces.  Moreover,  some  crystals 
were  found  to  rotate  the  plane  to  the  right,  while 
others  turned  it  to  the  left.  The  former  are  termed 
right-handed  or  dextrogyrate,  the  latter  left-handed 
or  laevogyrate.  Simple  inspection  of  the  crystals  is 
sufficient  to  determine  their  character.  One  can 
usually  find  small  heraihodral  planes  which  cut  off 
the  obtuse  angles  at  the  base  of  the  hexagonal 
pyramid.  The  character  of  the  crystal  is  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  positions  of  the  surfaces  s  and  x.  If  s  and  x 
lie  to  the  right  of  J!,  the  surface  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  which  both 
touch,  the  crystal  is  dextrogyrate,  if  to  the  left,  laevogyrate,  as  in 
the  upper  figure.     The  surface  x  is  often  absent,  in  which  case  we 
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can  determine  the  nature  of  the  crystal  by  the  striae  on  the  surface 
of  5,  which  always  run  towards  the  position  which  x  would  occupy 
if  present,  as  shown  in  the  figures  (261). 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  the  plane  is  not  affected  by  turning  the 
plate  around,  consequently  if  the  ray  is  reflected  back  through  the 
crystal,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  turned  back  into  its  original  posi- 
tion. This  point  is  very  important  in  connection  with  the  magnetic 
rotation,  which  we  shall  discuss  in  a  subsequent  article,  for  in  the  case 
of  substances  which  acquire  rotatory  power  by  being  placed  in  a  strong 
magnetic  field,  the  direction  of  rotation  depends  on  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  field,  and  reflection  back  through  the  plate  doubles  the  rotation. 

It  was  subsequently  found  that  many  liquids  and  solutions  possessed 
like  quartz  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polanzation,  though  in  a 
much  less  degree.  The  rotation  of  the  red  rays  by  a  quartz  plate 
1  mm.  thick  amounts  to  about  18°,  while  that  due  to  a  layer  of 
turpentine  of  equal  thickness  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  degree. 

Botatory  Dispersion. — The  phenomenon  of  rotatory  dispersion  was 
investigated  by  Biot,  who  found  that  the  rotation  was  nearly,  though 
not  exactly  proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  wave-length. 
Still  more  accurate  measurements  were  made  by  Brock,  who  obtained 
the  following  values  for  a  plate  1  mm.  thick,  for  wave-lengths  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines  : 


B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

f>. 

1 7^*30' 

1 7^*24' 

2r  67' 

27"  46' 

32-  50' 

42°  20' 

p\\ 

7238 

7249 

7511 

7596 

7622 

7841 

The  values  of  pA-  are  seen  to  increase  with  decreasing  wave-length, 
which  shows  that  Biot's  law  is  only  approximately  followed.  Brock's 
experiment,  which  is  well  worth  repeating,  consisted  in  passing  sun- 
light through  two  Nicols,  between  which  a  quartz  plate  was  mounted, 
and  then  analyzing  the  light  with  a  spectroscope.  On  turning  the 
analyzing  Nicol,  a  dark  band  entered  the  spectrum  from  the  red  end, 
and  {)assed  slowly  down  towards  the  violet  as  the  Nicol  was  rotated. 
By  setting  the  center  of  the  band  on  a  Fraunhofer  line  and  reading  the 
position  of  the  Nicol,  the  rotation  for  the  wave-length  of  the  line  was 
determined. 

Stefan  calculated  from  Brock's  measurements  the  following  empirical 

formula  <^=  -  1*581  +     ^      ,  of  which  the  first  member  represents  the 

departure  from  Biot's  law.     If  the  law  held  rigorously  it  would  be 
equal  to  zero.     Cauchy's  formula  iorf  ordinary  dispersion  is 

in  which,  however,  A  is  always  positive. 

The  rotatory  power  of  quartz  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  experi- 
ments with  polarized  ultra-violet  light.  If  quartz  plates  or  lenses  are 
used,  the  planes  of  polarization  of  the  different  lines  in  the  spectrum 
will  be  in  every  conceivable  direction  owing  to  the  enormous  rotatory 
dispersion.      Ilie   difficulty  can    be    overcome    by   employing  equal 
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optica]  paths  of  right  and  left-handed  quartz.  Lenses  can  be  made 
which  do  not  rotate  the  plane,  by  combining  two  p)ano-00nvex  iensee, 
one  of  I'ight  the  other  of  left-banded  quartz.  Optical  appanitiu  is 
frequently  designed  without  due  reference  being  paid  to  this  pheno 
meiion.  The  allowing  table  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  all 
polarization  work  involving  the  use  of  quartz  plates  or  lenses  ; 

Rotation  of  thb  Plane  of  Polarization  by  a  Quartz  Platb 
1  mm.  Thick.    For  Fraunhofer  and  Cadmium  lines. 


\ 

S 

X             '■        S 

\               i 

A  7600 

ir-668 

A 

47° -481 

P 

74° -.171 

14-304 

H         H9HS 

51  -193 

Q 

78  -579 

B   6870 

15  '746 

K          3934 

62  -155 

Cdl2.  3252 

80-459 

C   &5e3 

17  -aiH 

L 

R 

S4-972 

D,  r>890 

21  -884 

M 

58  -894 

Cd  17.  2748 

121  im 

/>.,  5898 

21  -727 

Cd  9.     3812 

63  -828 

Cd  18.  2572 

143 -266 

E   5270 

27  -343 

.V 

64  -459 

Cd  23.  2314 

190-436 

F  4S61-5 

32  773 

Cd  10.  3466      60  -454 

Cd24.  2266 

201  -824 

0   43Vf6 

42  -604 

0                       70  -587 

Cd2S.  2ias 

220-731 

Cdll.  3403   i  72  448 

Cd  26.  3147 

235  -972 

If  we  employ  a  plate  a  centimeter  or  more  in  thickness  the  spectrum 

will  bo  found  to  be  crossed  with  a  number  of  dark  bands  which  are 

very  nearly  equidistant,  and  which  move  down  the  spectrum  as  the 

Nicol  is  turned.     The  angular  rotation  for  wave-lengths  corresponding 

to  two  adjoining  bands  differs 

of  course  by  180°. 

We  can  represent  by  a 
geometrical  construction  the 
position  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  maxima  and  minima  for 
any  position  of  the  analyzing 
Nicol.  Describe  around  a 
point  (Fi^.  262),  which  we 
may  consider  as  the  source 
of  light  seen  through  the 
Nicols,  a  series  of  concentric 
circles  with  radii  proportional 
to  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
principal  Fraunhofer  lines, 
the  system  representing  a 
circular  spectrum,  such  as 
would  be  seen  by  viewint; 
the  source  of  light  through 
in  its  own  plane.      We  will 
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Fig.  263. 


Let  the  diameter  0°  -  1 80"  represent  the  direction  of  the  vibration  of 
the  light  after  it  has  passed  the  first  Nicol.  The  quartz  plate  will 
rotate  the  red  (B)  through  an  angle  of  68°  T;  consequently  we  mark 
two  points  on  the  B  circle  at  58°  and  238",  this  diameter  representing 
the  position  of  the  vibration  plane  of  the  analyzing  Nicol  when  the  red 
is  most  copiously  transmitted.  Doing  the  same  for  the  other  colors 
and  connecting  each  set  of  points  by  a  line,  we  obtain  two  spirals, 
which  represent  graphically  the  rotations  of  the  different  colors.  The 
loci  of  planes  perpendicular  to  these  planes  are  given  by  joining  points 
90*  away  from  the  first  point.  We  obtain  in  this  way  two  other  spirals 
(dotted  in  diagram)  rotated  through  an  angle  of  90**  with  respect  to  the 
first.  For  thinner  plates  the  spirals  will  have  less  curvature  and  be 
shorter,  while  for  very  thick  plates  they  will  have  one  or  more 
complete  convolutions. 

These  maximum  and  minimum  spirals  can  be  shown  experimentally 
by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  device  due  to  Mach.  A  brilliant  point 
source  of  light,  a  Nicol  and  the  quartz  plate,  ard  set  up  in  line,  followed 
by  a  Nicol  and  a  nearly  direct  vision  prism  or  transmission  grating, 
mounted  in  a  tube  which  can 
be  set  in  rapid  rotation  by 
means  of  a  pulley  (Fig.  263). 
The  revolving  prism  spreads 
out  the  source  oi  light  into  the 
circular  spectrum,  which  we 
represented  in  our  geometrical 
construction,  from  which  the  colors  disappear  in  different  regions 
as  the  Nicol  rotates  with  the  prism.  The  circular  spectrum  is  seen 
traversed  by  a  pair  of  intensely  black  spirals,  the  direction  of  rotation 
of  which  depends  on  whether  we  use  a  plate  of  dextro  or  laevo- 
rotatory  quartz.  This  extremely  beautiful  experiment  can  be  pro- 
jected, though  the  colors  are  naturally  much  more  vivid  when  viewed 
subjectively. 

Fresners  Explanation  of  the  Botation. — A  theory  was  formulated 
by  Fresnel  to  account  for  rotatory  polarization,  which  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  a  ray  of  circularly-polarized  light  is  propagated  without 

change  throu A  a  quartz  crystal  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  optic  axi^  A  linear  vibration  can  be  regarded 
as  the  component  of  two  oppositely-polarized  circular 
vibrations,  and  Fresnel  made  the  assumption  that  the 
plane-polarized  light,  upon  entering  the  crystal,  was 
decomposed  into  two  oppositely-polarized  circular 
vibrations,  which  were  propagated  with  unequal 
velocities.  This  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation will  produce  a  rotation  of  the  resultant, 
which  will  amount  to  90"  after  a  thickness  has  been 
traversed  such  that  one  circular  disturbance  is  half 
a  wave-length  ^.head  of  the  other.  Let  two  points 
moving  in  opposite  directions  around  a  circle  represent 
the  two  circular  vibrations.  The  resultant  linear  vi- 
bration will  be  represented  by  the  line  joining  the 
two  points  at  which  the  moving  points  pass  each  other.     Let  x  and  y 
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be  the  disturbances  which  in  the  upper  diagram  have  the  resultant  AB 
(Fig.  264).  In  the  lower  diagram  the  disturbance  y  is  half  a  period 
ahead  of  x,  and  the  resultant  is  A'B, 

The  existence  of  these  two  circular  components  was  shown  experi- 
mentally by  Fresnel,  who  reasoned  that  if  there  existed  in  reality 
two  circularly-polarized  disturbances  which  travelled  with  different 
velocities,  thev  should  be  refracted  by  different  amounts  on  emerging 
into  the  air  through  an  oblique  surface ;  in  other  words,  quartz  ought 
to  show  feeble  double  refraction  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  optic 
axis,  and  the  two  images  produced  thereby  should  be  circularly 
polarized.  Fresnel  first  tried  a  single  surface,  but  the  effect  was  too 
slight  to  be  noticed.  By  the  ingenious  device  of  building  up  a  com- 
pound prism  composed  of  alternate  prisms  of  right  and  len>-handed 

quartz  the  effect  was  found  (Fig. 
265).  This  method  permitted  the 
use  of  very  oblique  refracting  sur- 
faces, since  only  the  small  differ- 
ences in  the  velocities  came  into 
play,  while  in  the  case  of  a  single 
prism  we  have  the  refractive  index  with  respect  to  air  to  consider,  and 
if  the  prism  angle  be  too  large,  light  cannot  be  made  to  traverse  it, 
owing  to  total  reflection.  By  Fresnel's  device  the  separation  is  increased 
at  each  surface,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  consideration.  The 
difference  between  right  and  left-handed  quartz  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
right-handed  circular  component  is  the  faster  in  the  former,  the  slower 
in  the  latter,  that  is,  the  R  prisms  in  Fig.  265  act  as  the  rarer,  the 
L  prisms  as  the  denser  media  with  respect  to  this  component.  The 
reverse  holds  true  for  the  left-handed  component,  the  R  prisms  being 
the  denser  in  this  case.  The  former  component  is  therefore  bent  down 
and  the  latter  up,  the  angular  separation  increasing  at  each  surface. 
If  the  two  images  of  the  source  seen  through  the  compound  prism 
are  examined  with  a  Nicol,  they  are  seen  to  remain  unaltered  when  the 
Nicol  is  rotated.  This  means  that  the  compound  crystal  prism  has 
either  depolarized  the  light  completely  or  transformed  it  into 
circularly-polarized  light. 

The  introduction  of  a  quarter-wave  plate  of  mica  causes  the  images 
to  disappear  in  succession  as  the  Nicol  is  rotated,  which  proves  the 
two  images  to  be  circularly  polarized,  and  in  opposite  directions,  the 
mica  plate  transforming  them  into  plane-polarized  images,  the  planes  of 
polarization  being  at  right  angles. 

Comu  has  recently  shown  that  with  a  single  60"  prism  of  quartz  the 
separation  of  the  rays  can  be  shown,  the  angle  amounting  to  27"  for 
sodium  light.  This  means  that  even  a  quartz  prism  so 
cut  that  the  rays  travel  along  the  optic  axis  yields  double 
images.  To  remedy  this  defect  Cornu  devised  a  prism 
consisting  of  two  right-angle  prisms,  the  one  of  right,  the 
other  of  left-handed  quartz  (Fig.  266).  It  is  apparent  that 
the  optical  path  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  prism  is  the 
same  for  the  two  circular  components;  consequently  the  double 
refraction,  which  would  otherwise  cause  a  doubling  of  the  spectrum 
lines,  is  eliminated. 


Fio.  266. 
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Prisms  of  this  type  are  used  in  practically  all  of  the  quartz  spectro- 
graphs constructed  at  the  present  time. 

Babinet's  Experiment. — The  difference  between  the  velocities  of 
light  and  left-handed  circularly-polarized  rays  in  quartz  was  shown  in 
a  different  way  by  Babinet,  who  made  use  of  the  fringe  system  pro- 
duced by  a  pair  of  Fresnel  mirrors.  The  incident  light,  which  was 
monochromatic  and  plane   polarized,  passed,   before  falling  on  the 

mirror,  through  a  quartz  plate  which  was  covered  with  two  -  plates  of 

mica,  one  of  which  produced  right,  the  other  left-handed  circular  polari- 
zation. The  two  oppositely-polarized  circular  disturbances  passed 
through  the  same  quartz  plate  and  fell,  the  one  upon  the  mirror,  the 
other  upon  its  neighbor.  Since,  however,  a  path-difference  between  two 
interfering  rays  which  are  circularly  polarized  in  opposite  directions  does 
not  affect  the  intensity  of  the  illumination,  but  only  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  plane-polarized  vibration  into  which  they  unite,  no  maxima 
and  minima  fringes  are  produced ;  there  exists,  however,  a  fringe  system 
differentiated  not  by  intensity  but  by  the  position  of  the  plane  of 
|K)larization.     If  the  path-difference  is  zero  the  plane  coincides  with 

that  of  the  light  originally  ;  if  there  is  a  path-difference  of  -  the  plane 

is  rotated  through  90**.  The  system  when  viewed  through  a  Nicol 
prism  becomes  visible,  owing  to  the  extinguishing  of  the  light  in  those 
regions  where  the  plane  of  vibration  is  crossed  with  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  analyzer.  If,  now,  the  beams  of  right-handed  and  left- 
handed  light  traverse  the  crystal  with  equal  velocities,  the  fringes 
should  occupy  the  same  position  as  in  the  onginal  Fresnel  experiment. 
If,  however,  one  travels  faster  than  the  other  there  will  be  a  path- 
difference,  and  a  corresponding  shift  of  the  fringes.  This  was  found  to 
be  the  case,  for  when  the  plane  of  the  incident  light  was  rotated 
through  90*,  the  two  quarter-wave  plates  exchanged  properties,  and 
the  fringes  shifted  in  position.  In  this  experiment  we  have  the 
equivalent  of  two  circularly-vibrating  sources,  of  the  same  period,  but 
with  opposite  directions  of  rotation.  Changing  the  plane  of  the 
incident  light  by  90°  is  equivalent  to  reversing  the  revolutions  of  the 
sources. 

Unequal  Absorption  of  the  Circular  Components.— The  existence  of 
the  two  circular  components  was  shown  in  another  way  by  Dove,^  who 
found  that  in  colored  crystals  of  quartz  (amethyst),  the  two  dis- 
turbances were  absorbed  in  different  amounts.  A  similar  phenomenon 
has  been  more  recently  observed  by  Cotton,  who  found  that  the 
strongly  colored  solutions  of  certain  tartarates  absorb  right  and  left- 
handed  circular  vibrations  in  unequal  amounts.  These  cases  will  be 
referred  to  again  when  we  consider  the  theory  of  rotatory  polarization. 

Other  Rotatory  Crystals. — Descloizeaux  found  that  crystals  of 
cinnabar  have  a  rotatory  power  similar  to  quartz,  but  fifteen  times 
stronger,  some  crystals  being  right  banded,  others  left.  Sulphate  of 
strychnia  and  sulphate  of  aetnylendiamin  have  the  same  property. 


*  Pfigg,  Ann. J  ex. 
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The  curious  discovery  was  made  by  Marbach  that  crystals  of  sodiuni 
chlorate  show  the  phenomenon  of  rotatory  polarization  in  all  directions, 
sections  1  mm.  thick  turning  the  plane  (yellow  light)  3'7  degrees,  no 
matter  how  they  are  cut  from  the  crystal. 

Sulphate  of  strychnia  has  the  power  of  rotating  both  in  the  crystalline 
state  and  in  solution.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  many  fiolatioos 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  rotatory  polarization,  but  in  general  the 
substances  crystallize  with  two  optic  axes,  the  double  refraction  which 
occurs  in  all  directions  masking  any  rotatory  power  which  may  be 
present.  If,  however,  the  substance  can  be  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
solid  the  rotatory  power  is  preserved.  Quartz  in  an  amorphous  con- 
dition (fused,  for  example)  does  not  have  the  rotatory  power,  neither 
have  solutions  of  quartz  in  potash.  This  makes  it  quite  certain  that  in 
the  case  of  quartz  and  other  active  crystals,  the  optical  activity  depends 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  in  the  crystal,  while  in  the  case  of 
substances  which  are  active  in  the  dissolved  state  the  property  depends 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  making  up  the  molecule. 

Botatory  Polarization  in  Convergent  Light. — The  behavior  of 
quartz  plates  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  was  investigated  both 
theoretically  and  experimentally  by  Airy  in  1831.^  Inasmuch  as 
only  circularly-polarized  rays  are  propagated  without  change  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and  plane-polarized  rays  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  Airy 
made  the  hypothesis  that  in  any  other  direction  the  only  form  of 
vibration  capable  of  being  propagated  without  change  was  an  elliptical 
one,  assuming  that  a  plane-polarized  ray  incident  in  a  direction  inclined 

to  the  axis  was  decomposed  into  two  oppositely- 
polarized  elliptical  vibrations  which  travelled  through 
the  crystal  with  different  velocities.  Airy  further 
assumed  that  the  ellipses  were  similar,  and  that  the 
path-difference  between  the  two  elliptically-polarized 
rays  was  the  same  as  in  ordinary  non-rotatory  uniaxal 
crystals,  increased  by  an  amount  which  was  independ- 
ent of  direction,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  wavelength.  This  means  that  in  active 
crystals  the  two  wave-surfaces  are  completely  sepa- 
rated, the  very  small  distance  between  them  and  the  points  where  they 
intersect  the  optic  axis  being  the  increment  referred  to  above.  The 
wave-surfaces  are  shown  in  Kg.  267. 

Botatory  Polarization  of  Ldqaids. — The  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  by  liquids  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Biot  in  1815,  ' 
while  experimenting  upon  the  effect  of  the  surrounding  medium  upon 
the  colors  of  thin  crystalline  plates.  The  changes  which  he  observed 
in  the  colors  of  plates  immersed  in  oil  of  turpentine,  led  him  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  oil  alone  on  polarized  light.  He  found  that  the  turpentine 
behaved  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  quartz  plate  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  turning  the  polarization  plane  to  the  left  by  an  amount  pro- 
portional to  the  thickness  of  the  fluid  traversed,  and  approximately 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  wave-length. 

On  examining  other  substances  for  this  property  he  found  that  a 


Fig.  267. 
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large  nuiiiher  of  Huid  ui'Lcaiiic  ('oiii[»()un(ls  l)e}Ki\c<l  in  a  similar  way, 
some  turning  the  plane  to  the  left,  others  to  the  right.  The  roUitory 
power  was,  however,  very  much  less  than  that  of  quartz,  a  column  of 
turpentine  100  mm.  long  turning  the  plane  of  sodium  light  37°.  An 
equal  length  of  a  solution  of  santonid  or  parasantonid  in  a  mixture  of 
chlorofonn  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  is  the  most  active  liquid 
substance  known,  gives  a  rotation  of  446**,  while  a  quartz  plate  of  equal 
thickness  would. turn  the  plane  2167'',  or  six  complete  revolutions. 

Biot  found  further  that  a  mixture  of  an  active  substance  with  an 
inactive  one,  chemically  inert  towards  it,  had  a  rotatory  power  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  active  substance  present ;  in  other  words,  the 
rotation  was  simply  pro|)ortional  to  the  number  of  active  molecules  in 
the  path  of  the  light,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  proximity  of 
similar  or  different  molecules. 

The  neutral  effect  of  dilution  with  an  inactive  substance  made  the 
investigation  of  solid  substances  possible  by  bringing  them  into  solution 
in  some  optically  inactive  liquid. 

In  this  way  the  number  of  active  organic  substances  was  enormously 
increased,  many  sugars,  gums,  albumens,  alkaloids,  fruit-acids,  etc., 
being  added  to  the  list.  We  shall  see  presently,  however,  that  in  some 
cases  the  solvent,  even  if  optically  inactive,  is  not  without  influence  on 
the  rotatory  power. 

Botatory  Power  and  Change  of  State. — Biot  found  that  substances 
which  were  active  in  solution,  preserved  their  property  in  the  solid 
state,  provided  they  were  prevented  from  crystallizing.  Sugar  and 
tartaric  acid  can  be  obtained  as  amorphous  solids,  and  are  optically 
active  in  this  state.  If  the  substance  crystallizes,  the  double  refraction 
completely  masks  the  rotatory  polarization. 

Bringing  the  substance  into  the  vaporous  state  does  not  afiect  its 
activity,  as  Biot  ascertained  in  1818  by  means  of  a  tube  15  meters 
long  filled  with  the  vapor  of  turpentine.  His  apparatus  took  fire 
before  the  completion  of  the  experiment  and  was  destroyed,  and  it 
remained  for  Gernev  to  make  careful  measurements  of  the  rotatory 
power  of  vapors.  He  found  that  the  specific  activity  was  the  same  in 
the  vaporous  state  as  in  the  liquid,  i.e.  a  long  column  of  vapor  has  the 
same  rotatory  power  as  the  short  column  of  liciuid  into  which  it  con- 
denses (the  cross  sections  being,  of  course,  equal). 

Botatory  Dispersion  of  Liquids. — The  rotatory  dispersion  of  liquids 
was  found  by  Biot  to  be  similar  to  that  of  (juartz.  That  the  increase 
in  rotation  is  not  strictly  proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  wave- 
length he  showed  by  filling  a  tube  with  a  mixture  of  dextro-rotatory 
and  laevo-rotatory  liquids  in  such  proportion  that  perfect  compensa- 
tion was  secnred  for  a  single  color.  If  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares 
of  A  was  strictly  followed,  the  compensation  would  be  perfect  for  all 
wave-lengths,  which  was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  the  light  appearing 
colored  through  the  analyzer.  The  departure  from  the  law  is  different 
for  different  liquids,  being  very  small  for  the  oils  and  very  large  in  the 
case  of  a  solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol. 

Molecular  Botation  and    the    Influence  of   the  Solvent  on   the 
Botatory  Power. — The  fact  that  the  rotation   produced  ])y  a  given 
substance  appeared  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  in 
P.O.  2  B 
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the  path  of  the  light,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  rotatory  power 
was  inherent  in  the  molecule,  and  led  to  the  term  molecular  rotatory 
power.  This  we  may  define  as  the  amount  of  rotation  produced  by  t 
column  of  the  solution  1  dm.  in  length  containing  1  gram  of  the 
substance  per  cubic  centimeter.  If  we  dissolve  jp  grams  of  the  sub- 
stance in  q  grams  of  the  solvent,  the  density  being  5,  then  -^2_8  is  the 

amount  of  the  substance  contained  in  unit  volume  of  the  solution,  and 
if  we  fill  with  this  solution  a  tube  of  length  /  and  observe  a  rotation  for 
some  particular  wave-length,  we  have 

in  which  [p]  is  a  constant  for  the  substance,  and  is  defined  as  the 
molecular  rotatory  ix)wer.  This  constant  may  also  be  defined  as  the 
rotation  producea  by  a  thickness  of  1  dm.  of  the  pure  substance 
divided  by  the  density  of  the  substance.  Biot  found  that  the  rotation 
was  not  strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance,  and 
that  it  varied,  moreover,  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  If  the  change 
i!i  the  rotatory  power  with  changing  concentration  is  continuous,  a 
formula  may  be  deduced  by  whicn  we  may  determine  the  molecular 
rotatory  power  of  the  pure  substance  from  observations  of  solutions. 

This  matter  was  very  carefully  investigated  by  Landolt,  who  worked 
with  fluid  substances,  so  that  the  activity  of  the  pure  substance  could 
be  directly  determined,  and  then  compared  these  values  with  the 
values  calculated  from  observations  made  with  the  substance  dissolved 
in  various  inactive  solvents. 

He  found  that  the  molecular  rotatory  power  could  be  expressed  as  a 
function  of  the  quantity  of  active  substance  contained  in  solution.  If 
q  represents  the  weight  of  the  solvent  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the 
solution,  an  equation  of  the  following  form  coula  be  applied  : 

The  constants  could  bo  determined  by  making  observations  with 
solutions  of  various  concentration,  the  constant  A  being  the  molecular 
rotation  of  the  pure  substance  (q  =  0). 

In  this  way  both  the  effects  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent  and  the 
degree  of  concentration  are  eliminated. 

For  example,  the  value  obtained  with  sodium  light  for  pure  oil  of 
turpentine  was  37'' '01,  the  equations  obtained  with  alcohol,  benzol  iind 
acetic  acid  as  solvents  being 

1.  Alcohol, 
[^]^,  =  36"'-974  +  -004816^  -f-  000133^2, 

'1,  Beniol, 
[/)]„  =  36'-970  +  -021 53(/ +  -00006673^2, 

3.  Acdk  Acid. 
[p\  =  36^-894  +  •02455(7  +  -0001369^2. 

In  some  cases  concentrated  solutions  are   dextro-rotatory ;  dilute, 
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laevo-rotatory.     Such  is  the  case  with  malic  acid,  which  is  represented 
by  the  equation 

[p]^  =  5''-891--08959y, 

right-handed  rotation  being  regarded  as  positive. 

5*891 
For  ?  =  :7TuqZ  =  ^^'^  we  have  an  optically  inactive  solution. 

Anomaloiui  Rotatory  Dispersion. — In  the  case  of  solutions  of  tartaric 
acid  in  water,  the  dis{)ersion  at  first  increases  with  decreasing  wave- 
length, reaches  a  maximum,  and  then  decreases.  Measurements  made 
by  Anidtsen^  for  50  parts  of  crystallized  acid  in  50  parts  of  water  gave 
the  following  values : 

C  D        E  h  F  e 

ir-9       IS**       ir       13**-7       13'-3       10'-3 

The  formula  for  this  substance  is  [p]  =  -^  4-  Be^  in  which  e  is  the 
percentage  of  water,  the  value  for  A  and  B  for  the  various  colors  being 

C  D  E  h  F  e 

.-/  =  +  2'*-748       r-95       0--153  -  •832'*        -  3'-598        -  9'-657 

/,'=+9'''446     13*-03     17'-514         19"'147  23^-977         3r-437 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  pure  substance  in  an  amorphous 
state  is  dextro-rotatory  for  all  wave-lengths  on  the  red  side  of  a  point 
ill  the  spectrum  a  little  below  the  E  line,  and  laevo-rotatory  for  wave- 
lengths below  this  point,  a  circumstance  which  had  already  been 
noticed  by  Biot  in  the  case  of  amorphous  plates  of  the  acid,  made  by 
fusing  the  crystals  and  pouring  the  liquid  on  a  glass  plate. 

In  the  case  of  active  substances  which  show  strong  selective  ab- 
sorption, we  may  have  true  anomalous  rotatory  dispersion  when  we 
cix>s8  the  absorption  band.  Such  cases  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
one  just  mentioned,  which  in  all  probability  owes  its  peculiarity,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  take  up  the  theory  of  the  rotation,  to  the  presence 
of  both  a  dextro  and  laevo-rotatory  system  within  the  molecule.  We 
have  a  somewhat  remote  analogy  in  the  achromatic  prism.  Ck)n8idered 
as  a  single  dispersing  system  it  may  be  said  to  show  anomalous  dis- 
persion, the  outstanding  colors  due  to  imperfect  compensation  being 
•arranged  in  anomalous  order,  as  we  have  seen. 

Doable  Betection  of  Active  Liaoids. — The  division  of  the  plane- 
pK)larized  ray  into  two  oppositely-polarized  circular  disturbances  was 
shown  experimentally  by  E.  v.  FleischP  by  a  method  identical  with 
the  one  employed  by  Fresnel  in  the  case  of  quartz.  A  long  narrow 
trough  was  divided  into  22  prismatic  compart- 
tnents  by  means  of  oblique  partitions  of  plane-     ■  it 

parallel  glass  (Fig.   268).     These  compartments     jAAAAA/^ 
*^ere  filled  alternately  with  dextro  and   laevo-    ^ 
f*otatory  liquids  of  the  same  refractive  index,  the  FiQ   2($8. 

^>c8t  results  having  been  obtained   with   oil  of 
Grange  and  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  ricinus.     A  small 
Source  of  polarized-sodium  light  appeared  doubled  when  viewed  through 
-he  compound-fluid  prism,  and  examination  with  a  quarter-wave  plate 

*  Pogg,  Ann,,  Bd.  cv.  '^ Btr.  Wkn,  Ahad.,  1884. 
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and  Nicol  prism  showed  the  two  images  to  be  circularly  polarized  in 
opposite  directions. 

Theory  of  Rotatory  Polarization. — The  first  attempt  to  bring  the 
phenomenon  of  rotatory  polarization  within  the  range  of  mathematical 
analysis  was  made  by  M'Cullagh  in  1836.  Makine  no  assumptions 
regarding  the  ultimate  physical  structure  of  media  which  had  the  power 
of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization,  he  investigated  the  changes  which 
were  required  in  the  equations  of  wave-motion  in  doubly  refracting 
substances,  to  make  them  include  the  phenomenon  of  rotation.  His 
treatment  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  it  is  purely  mathematical, 
and  is  of  no  assistance  in  foiming  an  idc^  of  the  possible  cause  of 
the  rotation.  He  found,  in  brief,  that  if  the  introduction  of  a  third 
derivative  into  the  equations  of  wave-motion  was  made,  the  equations 
broke  up  into  expressions  representing  circular  vibrations  which  were 
propagated  with  different  velocities. 

The  equations  of  wave-motion  in  doubly  refracting  media  are 

d^"    dz^'    dt^"    dz^ 

for  polarized  vibrations  propagated  along  the  optic  axis,  which  coincides 
with  the  z  axis  of  coordinates. 

M'Cullagh  modified  these  equations  as  follows  : 


dr'  ~    dz'  ^   dz^'    df "     dz^      dz^' 


the  introduction  of  the  third  derivatives  being  purely  arbitrary. 

Solving  these  equations,  he  found  that  they  represented  right  aiid 
left-handed  circular  vibrations,  the  former  being  propagated  faster  or 
slower  according  as  the  constjint  r  was  taken  positive  or  negative. 
The  resultant  plane  polarized  vibration  was   rotated   by   an   amount 

in  which  \  and  F  represent  wave-length  and  velocity  of  propagation  in 
the  crystal.  If  we  disregard  dispersion,  i.e.  consider  F  independent  of 
A,  the  expression  shows  that  the  rotiition  varies  as  the  inverse  scjiiare 
of  the  wave-length,  as  Biot  originally  believed  it  to  be.  M*Cullagli 
introduced  the  same  arbitrary  modifications  into  the  expressions 
representing  rays  propagated  in  other  directions  than  that  of  the  optic 
axis,  and  showed  that  they  represented  elliptical  vibrations,  as  nad 
been  imagined  by  Airy  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  His  treatment  j 
of  the  whole  subject  is  given  in  Verdet's  Optics,  together  with  i  I 
theoretical  investigation  of  the  rotatory  power  of  liquids,  based  upon 
the  somewhat  fanciful  supposition  that  they  are  made  up  of,  or  contain 
molecules,  which,  separately  considered,  act  like  crystal  films,  breaking; 
a  linear  vibration  up  into  two  elliptical  vibrations. 

Physical  Explanation  of  the  Rotation. — In  the  case  of  rotation  by 
crystals  we  can  refer  the  phenomenon  to  the  crystalline  structure. 
Kwell^    has    shown    that    twisted    gelatine    cylinders    show    rotatory   j 

\imn'icaa  Jounuil  of  Srieiwe^  S,  89,    1899, 
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polarization.  If  we  imagine  a  bar  of  elliptical  cross-section  which  has 
been  twisted  torsionally,  we  have  a  rough  analogy,  which  n)ay  help  us 
to  understand  how  a  spiral  arrangement  of  the  axes  of  maximum  and 
minimum  elasticity  may  account  for  the  rotation  of  a  plane-polarized 
vibration. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  and  solutions,  however,  we  must  necessarily 
refer  the  rotatory  power  to  the  stnicturo  of  the  molecule.  All  rotatory 
liquids  contain  carbon,  and  their  power  has  been  ascribed  by  Le  Bel 
and  Van't  Hoff  to  the  quadrivalence  of  this  element. 

If  the  four  atoms  or  radicals,  which  are  in  combination  with  the 
carbon  atom,  form  the  corners  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  we  can  arrange 
them  in  two  different  ways,  such  that  one  is  the  looking-glass  image  of 
the  other,  and  yet  no  amount  of  turning  enables  them  to  be  brought 
into  coincidence.  One  of  these  we  may  consider  dextro,  the  other 
laevo-rotatory.  Right  and  left-handed  spirals  have  similar  geometrical 
properties. 

The  earliest  attempts  to  explain  rotatory  polarization  were  based 
upon  an  experiment  made  by  Keusch,  who  found  that,  if  thin  mica 
plates  were  superposed,  each  plate  having  its  principal  section  turned 
through  a  definite  angle  either  to  the  right  or  left,  with  reference  to 
the  principal  section  of  the  plate  below,  the  combination  imitated 
the  behavior  of  a  quartz  plate  cub  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  rotating 
plane-polarized  light  to  the  right  or  left  according  as  the  pile  of  plates 
were  built  up  clockwise  or  counter  clockwise.  The  thinner  the  plates 
and  the  greater  their  number,  the  more  nearly  the  pile  imitated  a 
rotatory  crystal.  It  was  quite  natural,  in  view  of  this  very  suggestive 
experiment,  to  ascribe  a  somewhat  similar  structure  to  quartz,  out  the 
efforts  to  explain  the  rotation  of  liquids  on  the  assumption  of  molecules 
having  a  laminated  structure  was  pushing  the  analogy  too  far.  The 
modern  ionic  theory  is  capable  of  explaining  both  the  natural  rotation 
of  liquids  and  solids,  and  the  magnetic  rotation  discovered  by  Faraday. 

We  will  begin  with  the  case  of  rotatory  liquids,  following  the 
admirable  treatment  given  by  Drude. 

We  assume  that  the  electrons,  which  are  set  in  vibration  by  the 
light-waves,  are  forced  to  move  back  and  forth  over  a  spiral  path 
instead  of  along  straight  lines.  The  force  of  restitution  is  supposed  to 
act  along  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  and  to  vary  with  the  displacement, 
precisely  as  we  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  electrons  which  caused 
dispersion.  It  is  clear  that  the  electron  will  be  urged  along  its  spiral 
path,  the  axis  of  the  spiral  being  parallel  to  x, 
not  only  by  the  force  X,  but  also  by  the  forces 
Y  and  Z.  If  the  spiral  is  oriented  as  in  Fig.  269 
a  positive  electric  force  X  will  displace  the 
electron  to  the  right,  regardless  of  its  position. 
The  y  component  will  aid  or  oppose  the  x  com- 
ponent according  as  the  electron  is  on  the  lower 
or  upper  side  of  the  spiral.  If  it  is  at  B,  a 
positive  Y  will  carry  it  to  the  right,  if  at  A  to  the 
left.  If  Y  has  the  same  value  at  both  points,  there  will  be  compensa- 
tion, but  if  Y  varies  with  z,  there  will  be  an  outstanding  effect  for  each 
revolution  which  the  electron  makes,  which  will  be  represented  by 


— ^X 
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-  ^,  if  y  increases  with  z.  In  the  same  way  the  ::  component,  which 
aids  X  when  the  electron  is  at  D  and  opposes  X  when  it  is  at  C,  exerte 
an  outstanding  effect  represented  by  .^  -.     The  necessary  modification 

which  we  must  make  in  our  previous  conception  of  the  electron's  motion 
is  therefore  that  it  moves  not  only  as  the  result  of -the  force  X  at  the 
point  which  it  occupies,  but  also  as  the  result  of  the  values  which 
the  y  and  z  components  have  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  With  this 
modification  our  equation  for  the  motion  of  the  electron  becomes 


m 


^^='(^<i-|)-^^«-'4 


For  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  269,  /'  is  of  course  negative,  and  iu 
value  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  spiral  path  and  its  pitch.  If  the 
pitch  is  small,  the  electron  is  obliged  to  make  a  larger  number  of 
revolutions  in  travelling  a  given  distance  along  the  x  axis,  and  the 
resultant  effect  of  the  y  and  z  components  of  the  electric  force  is 
greater  than  when  the  pitch  is  small.  If  the  pitch  is  infinite,  the  spiral 
degenerates  into  a  straight  line  and  /'  =  0. 

The  electric  convection  current  due  to  the  motion  of  the  electrons 
along  the  a;  axis  we  will  designate,  as  before,  by 

0;).  =  e.iv| 


For  period  changes  we  have  ^—Ae  ^^  from  which  we  get,  as  before, 


«i^  =  I^^" 


e 


L 


47r 


1      *  "^' 


m 


which  A"  =  XV' (If- 1). 


This  gives  us    (y,),  = 


For  periodicities  not  too  near  the  free  period  of  the  electron  we 

neglect  the  friction  term  - .     Adding  to  (y,),  the  quantity  (jA  ==  —  /- , 

which  represents  the  displacement  current  in  the  ether,  we  get  for  the 
total  current 


h  = 


1  ^z 


BN 


47r    dt 


47r 


('  -  ?) 


^dl 


dZ\ 


■d) 


which,  if  we  consider  that  we  have  electrons  of  difTerent  free  periods, 
and  write,  for  abbreviation. 


=  i  +  S 


/•  = 


2 


becomes 
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The  fundamental  Maxwell  equations  now  take  the  form, 

c  oi\        •'  l_oz      oy }J     oy     ^z 
c  -di \     ^^ \jdx      dz])~dz     dx 


.(2) 


cB^V       -^L^      dcj/     3x     dy\ 

which,  if  we  differentiate  successively  with  respect  to  x,  y  and  z  and 
add,  give 

di\dx'^7>y'^dz)^^' 
The  magnetic  equations  remain  unchanged  : 


.(3) 


i3a^3r_az    13^^3^_3^    l^^'-M.^Z 

c  dl      dz      3y'     c  dl  ""  dj:      dz^     c  dt~dy      dx 

By  elimination  of  a,  ^,  y  from  Ihe  fundamental  equations  (2)  and 
(3)  we  get 

M  d^  /  y    sdv  dZ-\\    ^„  ] 


(10) 


1   92 
C2  df^ 


(•^-/[i-i])-^. 


(4) 


If  we  are  dealing  with  plane-waves  propagated  along  the  z  axis, 
we  can  write 


(11) 


r^Ner'"''\     Z=0, 


in  which  ^  represents  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave-velocity. 
Differentiating  and  multiplying  by  c  gives  us 


dz 

dz 


d'^Y 


d^z 


,  a  similar  expression  for  vc^  and  €  ^^  =  0, 


di'^ 


J/^ 


=  --  Npe^        , 


Substituting  in  the  first  of  equations  (4), 


^[-^.i'-V/i^.^-j.^A- 


Now 


=0.    ^=0. 
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■■■ '■'-'■'l[-',W-9]- 4p"-"""- 

•[.Af-/'*].«f', 
eM-  -fpN=  Mf€\ 

m 

€N-¥-fpM=NfcK 

Multiplying  the  first  equation  by  N^  and  the  second  by  M^  gives  us 

-iN^^iM'^  or  M'^=-m  or  M^iN,   M= -iN. 

Substituting  these  values  in  ^  -  p^c^  =  -  fp -tt  gives 


-  p'^c^  = 


— ,        €  —  j?  C    —   —  — , 


equations  which  show  us  that  we  have  two  different  values  of  p, 
ue.  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  waves  of  different  velocities.  To 
find  these  velocities,  we  solve  the  two  quadi'atic  equations  by  com- 
pleting the  squares,  and  get  at  once 

The  nature  of  these  waves  we  find  from  the  equations  connecting  N 
and  J/,  the  amplitudes.  In  M  =  i A',  if  M  is  real,  N  must  be  imaginary, 
i.e.  if  the  wave  has  a  real  amplitude  alon^  the  x  axis,  it  has  an 
imaginary  amplitude  along  y.  The  physical  significance  of  this  can  be 
at  once  found,  if  we  remember  that,  as  before,  only  the  real  part  of 
equation  (11)  is  to  be  taken. 

Writing  now  equations  (11)  in  the  form 

X=Mcos-(t- pz)  +  Mi  sin  -(/  -pz)^ 

T  T 

y  =  cos  -  (/  -  pz)  +  Ni  sin  -  {t  -pz\ 

T  T 

and  substituting  for  N  its  equivalents    .  and  -  — ,  we  get,  if  we  confine 

t  % 

ourselves  to  the  real  parts  only, 

X  =  MQ,o^^-{t-pz\    Y=^MB.ml{t-pz)  (for  iN^M), 

T  T 


an< 


X=Mco8-{t-pz\    Y=^  -Mam-{t-pz)   (fortiV=Af), 

T  T 


which  represent  circularly-polarized  waves,  which  are  propagated 
with  the  velocities  given  by  the  expressions  which  we  have  already 
deduced  for  p'  and  p'\ 
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The  amount  of  the  rotation  computed  from  the  above  equations  is 


^     T       2  2rW     ' 


A2' 


•?ir2f:.2;, 


in  which  k  is  the  wavQ-length  of  the  light  (in  vacuum). 

This  expression  shows  us  in  the  first  place  that  the  amount  of  rota- 

tion  is  proportional  to  /  which  we  have  written  for  ^    *    *    *.^-    The 

sign  of/  depends  on  whether  t  is  larger  or  smaller  than  t^^,  consequently 
we  should  expect  the  rotation  to  have  its  largest  value  when  t  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  T;^  and  to  change  its  sign  when  we  cross  the  region  of 

the  spectrum  defined  by  t^  =  — ^,  that  is  the  center  of  the  absorption 

band  caused  by  the  electrons  in  question. 

This  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  experiments  of  Cotton,  who 
found  anomalous  rotatory  dispersion  in  the  case  of  certain  strongly 
absorbing  active  substances. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  certain  cases  of  anomalous  rotatory 
dispersion  have  been  cited,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  absorption  band. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  explain  this  curious  phenomenon. 

Beal  and  Spurions  Anomalous  Botatory  Dispersion. — The  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  as  a 
function  of  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  is  given  by  the  formula  8 


(t) 


visib/e  region 


X 


the  summation  being  restricted  to 
the  electrons  which  produce  optical 
activity. 

Now  the  si^n  of  ^j^  depends  on 
whether  the  electron  for  which  it 
stands  is  dextro  or  laevo-rotatory, 
consequently  if  we  have  an  infra- 
red dextro-rotatory  electron  and 
an  ultra-violet  laevo-rotatory  one, 
the  si|;n  of  the  rotation  for  all 
wave-lengths  comprised  between 
the  two  will  be  the  same,  since 
A2-Afc2  is  negative  if  Aft>A  and 
positive  if  A>Ajk.  In  this  case 
the  rotation  will  have  a  minimum 
value  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  visible  spectrum.  If  the 
sign  of  Ajjk  is  the  same  for  both  electrons,  the  rotation  will  be  zero 
near  the  middle  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  will  be  of  opposite 
sign  on  either  side  of  this  point,  increasing  as  the  absorption  bands 
are  approached.     This  is  the  condition  in  the  case  of  solid  tartaric 


Fig.  270. 
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acid,  as  we  have  seen  (page  387).     The  rotatory  dispersion  curves  for 
the  two  cases  just  considered  are  shown  in  Fig.  270. 

Botatory  Dispersion.— The  variation  of  the  rotation  with  the  wave- 
length is  given  by  the  formula 

If  (T^\    is  small  in  comparison  to  1,  as  will  be  the  case  when  the 

period  of  the  electrons  is  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  waves 

(ultra-violet  electrons),  the  terms  summed  will  give  us  a  constant,  and 

k' 
we   can   write  our  formula    S  =  t2>   which  is   identical   with    Biot's 

empirical  formula. 

For  a  limited  range  of  the  spectrum  this  formula  often  represents  the 
dispersion  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  If,  however,  we  extend  our 
observations  over  a  wide  range  of  wave-lengths,  we  must  use  the 
complete  formula. 

If  we  apply  the  formula 

to  the  observations  which  have  been  made  with  quartz,  we  shall  find 

that  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  different  electrons 

which  give  rise  to  absorption  and  dispersion.    These  observations  cover 

a  range  extending  from  wave-length  2*14/i  in  the  infra-red  to  '219  in 

the  ultra-violet.     As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Dispersion,  we 

have  three  absorption  bands  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  two 

in  the  infra-red  at  A2  =  8*5/xand  k^=^ 21  fi,  and  one  in  the  ultraviolet 

at  Aj  =  -l/x.     There  are  in  addition  other  bands  further  down  in  the 

ultra-violet,  for  which  k^  is  small  in  comparison  to  A.     These  give  us 

k' 
the  term  — ,  and  we  write  our  formula 

A'-'' 

8=      ^'i      +      ^'^      +  -  ^*8    •+  — 
A2  -  A/-^  ^  \^  -  \/  ^  A-J  -  k^^  ^  K^' 

r Ultra-violet)    (Inf. -red)       (Inf. -red)    ^Remote 

ult.*Tiolet) 

If  now  we  calculate  the  constants  from  the  observations  of  the 
rotations  for  various  wave-lengths,  we  find  that  both  ^o  and  k^  are  equal 
to  zero,  which  shows  us  that  the  infra-red  electrons  do  not  contribute 
to  the  rotatory  dispersion,  ie.  they  are  inactive.  We  can  therefore 
write  the  formula 

k  k' 

'  A- -  Aj-' ^  A'-i' 

in  which  k^  =  12-2,  k'  =  -  5  046. 

The  accuracy  with  which  this  formula  represents  the  rotatory 
dispersion  of  quartz  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 
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3d5 


X. 


d  (obs. ).         5  (calculated ). 


214m 

1-60 

1-57 

1-45 

3-43 

3-43 

Red     -67 

16-54 

16-56 

Green     '51 

29-72 

29-67 

Violet     -40 

48-93 

48-85 

27 

121-06 

121-34 

•22 

220-7 

220-57 

Rotatory  Dispersion  of  Absorbing  Media. — In  the  case  of  absorbing 
media,  i.e.  media  which  have  absorption  bands  in  the  region  under 
investigation,  we  cannot  neglect  the  friction  coefficient  6t»,  and  both  c 
and  /  of  equations  (4)  become  complex  : 


=  1  +  2 


T      r^ 


/=S 


1  + 1—  -  -5 


In  the  chapter  on  Absorption  (equation  (4),  page  364)  we  have  seen 

that  if  6  is  complex,  then  p  in  the  equation  X  =  Me^  ,  (eq.  (11), 
page  391)  must  be  complex  as  well,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  means 
absorption. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  p  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  velocity  in  the 

medium,  and  writing  as  before  jt>  =  — >^-,  it  becomes  at  once  evident 

that,  since  we  have  two  different  values  for  p^  corresponding  to  right 
and  lefb-handed  circularly-polarized  rays,  we  must  also  have  two  values 
of  #c,  the  extinction  coefficient.  In  other  words,  for  a  given  wave-length 
of  circularly-polarized  light,  the  absorbing  power  of  the  medium  will 
depend  on  the  direction  of  revolution  of  the  luminous  vibration. 

This  effect  has  been  observed  by  Cotton  (Comptes  Rendus,  120, 
pages  989,  1044)  in  the  case  of  solutions  of  copper  tartarate  and 
chromium  tartarate  in  potash.  The  chromium  salt  has  an  absorption 
band  in  the  yellow,  transmitting  red  and  green.  Cotton  found  that  if 
circularly-polarized  sodium  light  of  unit  intensity  was  passed  through 
1  cm.  of  his  solution,  the  emergent  light  had  an  intensity  of  -0077 
if  the  vibration  was  left  handed,  while  in  the  case  of  a  right-handed 
vibration  it  was  '0059.  The  difference  is  very  marked,  though  the 
strong  absorption  indicates  that  the  original  light  must  be  very  intense. 
The  effect  can  be  very  easily  shown  by  preparing  a  quarter  wave-plate 
of  mica  and  cutting  it  in  two  along  one  of  the  directions  of  vibration  ; 
the  two  halves  are  to  be  mounted  with  their  edges  in  contact,  one 
plate  being  turned  through  an  angle  of  90**  with  respect  to  the  other. 
If  plane-polarized  light  is  passed  through  this  plate  (the  plane  making 
an  angle  of  45'  with  the  directions  of*  vibration  in  the  mica),  we  shall 
have  two  emergent  beams  of  oppositely-polarized  circular  light.  The 
polarizing  system  is  illuminated  with  a  brilliant  sodium  flame,  and 
the  field  examined  through  the  absorbing  solution,  when  one  half  will 
be  found  to  be  much  darker  than  the  other.  If  white  light  is  employed 
in  place  of  the  sodium  flame  the  two  halves  of  the  field  appear 
differently  colored. 
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This  difference  of  absorbing  power  for  oppositely  circularly-polarized 
vibrations  leads  us  to  a  somewhat  startling  conclusion,  which  was  fore- 
seen by  Cotton  and  verified  by  experiment.  Ordinary  unpolarized 
light  can  be  regarded  as  containing  equal  amounts  of  oppositely- 
polarized  circular  vibrations.  (See  chapter  on  Natural  Light.)  It 
ought  therefore  by  mere  passage  through  the  solution  to  exhibit  traces 
of  circular  polarization.     This  was  found  to  be  the  case. 

If  a  suitable  medium  could  be  found  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  in 
this  way  circularly-polarized  light  just  as  plane-polarized  light  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  tourmaline  plate.  The  plane  vibrations  in  the 
natural  light  would  give  no  trouble,  for,  as  we  know,  they  are  decom- 
posed into  circular  vibrations,  which  traverse  the  medium  with  different 
velocities. 

Elliptical  Polarization  produced  by  Absorbing  Active  Media. — In 
the  case  of  transparent  active  media,  the  plane-polarized  light  remains 
plane  polarized  during  transmission,  emerging  with  its  plane  rotated 
through  a  certain  angle.  The  emergent  plane  vibration  is  the  resultant 
of  the  two  equal  circular  vibrations.  As  we  have  seen,  in  absorbing 
media,  one  of  these  may  be  reduced  in  intensity  more  than  the  other, 
and  the  resultant  of  two  circular  vibnitions  of  different  amplitude  is 
not  a  plane  vibration  but  an  elliptical  one.  Cotton  found  that  the 
tartarate  solutions  above  mentioned  transformed  plane  into  elliptically- 
polarizcd  light,  it  being  impossible  to  completely  extinguish  the 
emergent  light  with  a  Nicol.  The  ellipticity  was  found  to  be  greatest 
in  the  region  of  the  spectrum  where  the  difference  of  absorbing  power 
was  greatest. 

Possible  Production  of  an  Optically-Active  Substance  firom  an 
Inactive,  by  Circularly-Polarized  Light.— Since  the  absoi-ption  of  light 
is  often  accompanied  by  chemical  change,  it  is  possible  that  a  solution 
containing  equal  numbers  of  dextro  and  laevo-rotntory  molecules,  and 
consequentl}'^  inactive,  might  acquire  rotatory  power  by  the  action  of 
circular  light.  If  the  molecules  were  unstable  and  easily  decomposed 
by  light,  the  effect  of  a  circular  vibration  would  be  to  break  down  one 
set  of  molecules  and  leave  the  others  unaffected.  Both  Le  Bel  and 
Cotton  have  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  effecting  unique  chemical 
transformations  by  the  action  of  circularly-polarized  Tight. 

Botatory  Dispersion  in  Absorbing  Media. — One  formula  for  the 
rotatory  dispersion  shows  us  that  on  crossing  an  absorption  band  the 
sign  of  the  rotation  may  change,  or  we  may  have  a  high  positive  value 
on  one  side  and  a  low  positive  value  on  the  other.  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  anomalous  dispersion  of  the  rotation  is  to  be  expected  in 
absorbing  media.     Cotton  found  that  this  was  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  chromium  tartarate  the  rotations  were  as  follows : 


X. 

657 

+  r  26' 

589 

+  2^^0' 

581 

-f-r46' 

562 

-  V2V 

522 

-  2°  50' 

473 

-  r  52' 
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The  Faiaday  Effect :  Magnetic  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polariza- 
tion.— The  discovery  was  made  by  Faraday  that  a  transparent  isotropic 
medium,  when  placed  in  a  powerful  magnetic  field,  acquires  the 
property  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization,  when  the  light  traverses 
the  medium  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  The  pheno- 
menon differs,  however,  from  natural  rotation,  in  that  the  direction  in 
which  the  plane  of  the  vibration  turns,  depends  upon  whether  the  light 
rays  are  passing  through  the  medium  from  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  towards  the  south,  or  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  rotation  is 
therefore  doubled  if  the  light  is  reflected  back  through  the  medium, 
instead  of  being  annihilated  as  in  the  case  of  quartz  and  other  active 
substances.  The  effect  is  most  pronounced  with  media  having  a  high 
refractive  index,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  dense  flint  glass. 
With  a  powerful  Ruhmkorff  magnet,  the  poles  and  cores  of  which  arc 
bored  out  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  light  rays  along  the  lines  of  force, 
the  rotation  can  be  easily  observed  with  a  thick  piece  of  ordinary  plate- 
glass.  Sun  or  arc  light  is  passed  through  a  Nicol  prism,  the  hollow 
magnet  cores  and  the  glass  block  between  the  poles.  A  second  Nicol 
is  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  extinguish  the  emergent  beam.  On 
throwing  the  current  into  the  magnet,  the  field  immediately  becomes 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  by  turning  the  analyzing  Nicol  until  dark- 
ness is  again  produced  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  rotation  can  be 
determined. 

Owing  to  the  rotatory  disperaion 
this  position  will  vary  with  the 
color,  and  the  field  will  appear 
blue,  purple  and  red  in  succession, 
as  will  be  readily  understood  from 
Fig.  27 1 ,  in  which  the  dotted  arrow 
represents  the  ori<:inal  direction  of 
the  vibration,  and  the  other  arrows 
the  rotated  red,  green,  and  blue  vi- 
brations. The  analyzing  Nicol  in 
its  original  position  is  indicated  by  JV.  The  rotation  in  this  case  is 
clockwise,  and  all  of  the  colors  are  transmitted  with  more  or  less 
freedom,  consequently  the  field  appears  nearly  white.     On  turning  the 
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Nicol  in  the  same  direction  it  will  extinguish  the  red  first,  leaving  an 
outstanding  color  of  a  bluish-green  ;  the  green  goes  next,  leaving  a 
purple  field  made  up  of  the  transmitted  red  and  blue,  and  finally  the 
blue  disappears,  leaving  the  field  orange  red.  If  we  examine  the  light 
through  a  spectroscope,  as  we  turn  the  Nicol,  we  shall  see  a  dark  band 
enter  the  spectrum  on  the  red  side  and  leave  it  on  the  violet  side. 

Ezplaiiation  of  the  Magnetic  Botation. — The  explanation  of  the 
natural  rotation  in  active  substances  which  Fresnel  gave,  was  that  the 
plane  vibration  was  decomposed  into  two  oppositelv  polarized  circular 
vibrations,  which  were  propagated  with  different  velocities.  The  same 
explanation  will  do  for  the  magnetic  rotation,  provided  that  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  refractive  index  of  a  medium  in  a  magnetic  field  for 
circularly-polarized  light  depends  upon  the  direction  of  revolution. 
The  matter  was  attacked  experimentally  by  Kighi  and  Becquerel 
independently,  and  both  investigators  found  that  the  interference 
fringes,  formed  by  two  streams  of  circularly-polarized  light,  one  of 
which  had  traversed  a  block  of  glass  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
magnet,  were  displaced  when  the  magnetic  field  was  formed.  The 
direction  of  the  displacement  depended  on  whether  right  or  left-handed 
circular  light  was  used,  which  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  field  was  to 
increase  the  refractive  index  for  one  type  of  vibration  and  diminish  it 
for  the  other.  It  remained  only  to  show  that  the  actual  decomposition 
of  the  plane  vibrations  into  circular  ones  actually  occurred  by  some 
experiment  analogous  to  the  one  which  Fresnel  made  with  his  battery 
of  quartz  prisms  built  of  right  and  left-handed  crystals  in  alternation. 

Besolution  into  Circular  Components. — The  experimental  resolution 
of  the  light  into  its  two  circular  components  in  the  Faraday  efiect  is  a 
much  more  difficult  problem  than  the  one  which  confronted  Fresnel, 
since  wo  do  not  have  at  our  disposal  two  liquids  of  the  same  index  of 
refraction  and  of  opposite  magnetic  rotation,  with  which  hollow  prisms 
might  be  filled,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  Fleischl  in  the  case  of 
natural  rotation  The  problem  has,  however,  been  attacked  and  solved 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner  by  Brace. ^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Fresnel's  arrangement  of  right  and 
left-handed  quartz  prisms,  the  clockwise  circular  component  which 
travelled  at  the  higher  velocity  in  one  prism,  travelled  at  the  slower 
velocity  in  the  following  prism.  The  very  ingenious  idea  occurred  to 
Brace  to  reverse  the  direction  of  revolution  of  the  circular  vibrations  at 
the  boundary  surface  between  the  two  prisms,  which  can  be  done  with 
a  half-wave  plate  of  mica.  By  this  artifice  the  same  thing  is  accom- 
plished as  by  employing  prisms  of  dextro  and  laevo-rotatory  media  in 
succession.  A  double  prism  of  extra  dense  fiint-glass  was  employed 
with  a  half  wave  plate  cemented  between  the  two  components.  The 
experimental  difficulties  were,  however,  found  to  be  too  great  and  no 
conclusive  results  were  obtained.  It  subsequently  occurred  to  Brace 
to  make  use  of  reflection  instead  of  refraction,  and  look  for  evidences 
of  a  division  of  the  ray  into  two  circularly-polarized  rays.  This  at  first 
sight  seems  to  antagonize  the  law  of  reflection,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  law  of  equality  between  the  angles  of  incidence  and 


'  Wied.  Ann.,  xxvi.,  page  576,  1885 ;  J*hil,  Mag,  (6),  i.,  page  464,  1901. 
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reflection  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  velocity  is  the  same  before 
and  after  reflection.  If  we  apply  the  Hiiygens  construction  for  reflec- 
tion to  a  case  in  which  the  velocity  is  less  after  reflection  than 
before,  we  shall  find  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  less  than  the  angle  of 
incidence.  Suppose  now  that  our  two  circular  components  in  the 
magnetized  medium  encounter  a  reflecting  surface  which  reverses  the 
direction  of  revolution  of  each.  The  fast  component  now  becomes 
the  slow,  and  vice  versa,  and  we  have  a  division  of  the  ray.  The  reversal 
of  the  circular  vibrations  was  accomplished  by  a  reflection  at  72*  at  a 
glass-silver  surface,  but  the  separation  of  the  two  rays  was  too  small  to 
be  detected. 

Under  these  conditions  a  division  of  the  ray  into  three  rays  is  to  be 
expected,  for  the  silver-surface  transforms  the  circular  vibrations  into 

A 
plane  ones,  i,e,  it  acts  like  a  -  plate.     Each  of  the  resulting  plane 

4 

vibrations  is  again  broken  up  into  two  circular  vibrations  by  the 
medium.  Of  these  one  pair  have  the  same  direction  of  revolution  as 
the  components  from  which  they  were  originally  derived,  and  these 
will  be  reflected  under  the  condition  t  =  r.  Of  the  other  two,  one  is  a 
right-handed  revolution  derived  from  the  original  left  handed  com- 
ponent, which  we  will  assume  was  the  **  fast "  one,  and  the  reflection  is 
under  the  condition  i>r.  The  opposite  is  true  for  the  other  com- 
ponent, or  r>u  For  the  block  of  glass  used  the  angular  separation 
between  the  central  ray  and  one  of  the  deviated  rays  was  calculated  to 
be  less  than  3"  or  arc,  which  was  less  than  the  instrument  was  capable 
of  resolving. 

The  difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by  making  use  of  multiple 
reflections.     A  rectangular  block  of  glass  was  made  by  cementing  two 
right-angled  prisms  {n  =  1  -903)  together,  with  a  half-wave  plate  of  mica 
between  them  to  reverse  the  direction  of 
the   circular  vibrations   (Fig.    272).     The 
incident  light  enters  the  prism  normally  *-^^ 

through  a  small  auxiliary   prism  A,   tra-      '^ — i:^- 

verses  the  -  plate,  which  turns  its  plane  of 

l>olarization  through  90*.  The  light  is  tra- 
velling perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force, 
consequently  the  magnetic  field  does  not 
affect  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  suffers 
total  reflection,  it  travels  along  the  lines  of 
force,  and  is  consequently  broken  up  into 
circular  components,  one  of  which  travels 
faster,  the  other  slower  than  the  original 
disturbance  before  reflection.  A  division 
therefore  results,  and  we  have  two  reflected 
rays.      Total  reflection  transforms  a  plane 

vibration  into  an  elliptical  one,  while  two  total  reflections  give  approxi- 
mately a  cii'cular  vibration.  This  makes  it  a  little  harder  to  study  out 
just  what  happens  than  in  the  previous  case.  The  arrangement  figured 
so  alters  the  vibrations  that  the  change  is  always  from  fast  to  slow  and 
from  slow  to  fast,  the  angular  separation  increasing  each  time  the  rays 
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are  reflected  along  the  lines  of  force.  The  light  travelled  around  the 
prism  five  times,  undergoing  twenty  internal  reflections,  and  emerjged 
through  a  second  auxiliary  prism  B  at  the  top  of  the  block.  The 
source  was  a  vertical  slit  ix)werfully  illuminated  with  an  oxy-bydrogen 
flame  fed  with  sodium.  On  turning  on  the  magnetic  field  the  image  in 
the  telescope  was  seen  distinctly  doubled,  and  on  examination  with  a 
Nicol  prism  the  two  lines  were  found  to  be  nearly  plane-polarized,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  reflection,  combined  with  passage  through  the 

-  plate,  introduced  a  phase-difference  of  |A.  between  the  components  of 

the  circular  vibrations,  by  which  they  were  changed  into  ellipses  of 
considerable  eccentricity.  The  positions  of  the  major  axes  of  these 
elliptical  vibrations  (they  were  at  90**  to  one  another)  showed  that  the 
circular  vibration,  in  which  the  direction  of  revolution  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Amperian  currents,  was  accelerated,  while  the  other 
was  retarded  by  the  magnetic  field. 

The  velocity  of  right  and  left  handed  circularly-polarized  light  in  a 
magnetized  medium  was  measured  by  Mills  {Phys,  Set'.,  Feb.  1904)  by 
means  of  a  Michelson  interferometer.  By  means  of  a  Brevais  double 
plate,  one  half  of  the  field  was  illuminated  with  right,  the  other  half 
with  left-handed  circularly-polarized  light,  the  fringes  crossing  the  field 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  plate.  On  exciting  the  magnet  the  fringes  on  one  side 
moved  up,  while  those  on  the  other  side  moved  down.  The  accelerated 
ray  was  found  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  direction  of  the  circular 
vibration  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Amperian  currents. 

Direction  of  the  Magnetic  Botation.  — The  results  of  the  earlier 
experiments  upon  magnetic  rotation  appeared  to  indicate  that  all 
substances  rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the  same  direction, 
when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  but  continued  investigations  showed 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  many  diamagnetic  substances  being  found 
which  gave  a  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  gener^ization 
cannot,  however,  be  made,  for  dextro  and  laevo  rotation  are  to  be 
found  in  both  paramagnetic  and  diamagnetic  substances,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  : 


Diamagnetic. 


Flotation  Positive. 


Rotation  Negative. 


Ferrocyanide  of  Po-  :  Chloride  of  Titan- 
lassium.  i      iain. 

Water. 

Lead  Borate  (Fara- 
day glass). 

Almost     all     other  I 
solids,  liquids  and 
ga^es. 


Paramagnetic. 


Rotation  Positive.    Rotation  Negative. 


Iron,  cobalt  and 
nickel. 

Oxygen. 

Salts  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  mangan- 
ese and  copper. 


Ferro  and  ferri 
salts  of  iron. 

Ferric^anideof  Po- 
tassium. 

Chromate  and  bi- 
chromate of  po- 
tassinm. 

Salts  of  cerinm 
lantbanum  and 
didyminm. 
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Eelation  between  the  Field  Strength  and  Rotation.  -  The  jui^ular 
rotation  increases  in  general  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  held, 
but  this  rule  is  not  strictly  followed,  the  most  marked  exceptions  being 
shown  by  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt.  In  the  case  of  iron  the  relation 
between  the  field  strength  H  and  the  rotation  8  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  If  the  rptation  was  proportional  to  U^  the  figures  of 
the  last  column  would  be  approximately  the  same  : 


M.M.  . 

V* 

h 

4420 

1-72'' 

39 

8060 

Z'^T 

43 

14100 

4-4r 

31 

18500 

4-45" 

24 

30100 

4-36'* 

14 

If  instead  of  H  we  take  the  nui^netisation,  we  shall  find  that  the 
rotation  is  proportional  to  this  quantity.  In  the  case  of  iron  the 
magnetization  increases  with  the  field  strength,  but  not  at  the  same 
rate,  finally  becoming  "saturated,"  beyond  which  point  a  further 
increase  of  field  produces  no  increase  in  the  magnetization.  The 
rotation  also  attains  a  maximum  value  at  the  same  point. 

Time  reqnired  for  the  Faraday  Effect:  Botation  by  Oscillatory 
Discharge. — An  experiment  was  performed  by  Villari  which  was  inter- 
preted as  showing  that  a  certain  amount  of  time  was  required  for  the 
development  of  the  Faraday  effect.  A  block  of  heavy  glass  was  spun 
between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  and  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  was  observed  to  diminish  when  the  speed  of  rotation 
exceeded  100  turns  per  second,  becoming  practically  zero  at  200  revolu- 
tions. Subsequent  experiments  made  by  Bichat,  Blondlot^  and  Lodge- 
showed  that  some  other  cause  must  be  found  for  the  effect  observed. 
If  a  Leyden  jar  was  discharged  through  a  helix  of  insulated  wire 
surrounding  a  tube  filled  with  carbon  bisulphide,  the  plane  of  polarization 
was  found  to  turn  with  each  impulsive  rush  of  the  oscillatory  discharge, 
being  waved  to  and  fro  at  the  rate  of  some  70,000  times  per  second. 

To  find  out  whether  any  time  was  required  for  the  development  of 
the  effect,  Bichat  and  Blondlot  illuminated  the  upper  portion  of  a  slit 
with  the  light  of  the  spark  and  the  lower  portion  with  the  light 
restored  by  the  CS2  tube,  and  examined  it  in  a  revolving  mirror.  The 
illuminated  slit  was  seen  spread  out  into  a  serrated  band,  but  no  dis- 
continuity was  found  between  the  two  illuminated  halves,  showing  that 
the  effect  is  practically  instantaneous. 

A  tentative  explanation  of  the  effect  of  spinning  the  glass  block  in 
Villari's  experiment  is  given  by  Lodge  in  his  paper,  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  due  to  centrifugal  strains  induced  in  the  glass  by 
the  high  speed. 

Ma^ietic  Botation  and  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics. — 
Lord  Kayleigh  has  called  attention  to  a  curious  disposition  of  apparatus 
which  permits  the  passage  of  light  in  one  direction,  while  refusing 
absolutely  to  transmit  it  in  the  reverse  direction.  Two  Nicol  prisms 
are  mounted  with  their  directions  of  vibration  at  an  angle  of  45°. 


1  Campiea  Rendun,  xciv.,  p.  1590,  1882.  >  Phil.  Mag.,  April  1899. 
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Between  them  consider  a  medium  in  a  magnetic  field  of  sufficient 
strength  to  produce  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  45^.  The 
polarized  light  passing  through  one  Kicol  will  be  rotated  into  such  a 
plane  that  the  second  Nicol  will  stop  it.  If  we  reverse  the  direction  of 
the  light  the  polarized  vibration  will  be  brought  into  the  plane  of 
vibration  of  the  second  Nicol  and  be  freely  transmitted,  since  tiie 
magnetized  medium  rotates  the  plane  of .  polarization  in  the  same 
absolute  direction  (i.e,  considered  without  regard  to  the  direction  of 
propagation)  whichever  way  the  light  be  travelling. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  construct  an  apparatus  through  which  we  can  see 
without  being  seen,  provided  we  limit  ourselves  to  monochromatic  light. 
It  might  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that,  by  making  use  of  this  con- 
trivance, an  exception  to  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  might  be 
realized,  a  radiating  body  throwing  more  energy  into  a  second  body 
than  it  received  in  exchange  and  thus  elevating  its  temperature. 
Wien  considered  this  case  in  his  treatment  of  the  theory  of  radiation 
presented  at  the  International  Congress  of  Physics,  held  in  Paris  (1900), 
and  offered  certain  ways  of  escape  out  of  the  difficulty.  Lord  Rayleigh 
shows,  however  {Nature,  Ixiv.),  that,  after  all,  no  difficulty  really  exists. 

The  Kerr  Effect. — The  important  discovery  was  made  by  Kerr  ^  that 
plane-polarized  light  becomes  elliptically  polarized  when  reflected  from 
the  polished  pole  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  incident  light  must  be 
polarized  either  in,  or  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  incidence,  otherwise 
elliptical  polarization  results  from  the  metallic  reflection.  On  setting  a 
Nicol  prism  in  such  a  position  as  to  completely  extinguish  the  reflected 
light,  and  exciting  the  magnet,  the  light  instantly  reappeared,  and 
could  not  be  extinguished  by  further  rotation  of  the  Nicol,  except  by 
the  introduction  of  a  quarter-wave  plate.  The  ellipticity  is  not  very 
great,  and  we  can  regard  the  effect  as  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Kerr  effect  is  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  by  thin  films  of  iron  in  a  magnetic  field,  which 
was  studied  by  Kundt.  Films  with  a  thickness  of  about  one  third  of 
the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed,  when  placed  in  a  strong 
magnetic  field,  gave  a  rotation  of  over  4".  An  iron  plate  I  mm.  thick, 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  any  light  through  it,  would  rotate  the  plane 
through  20,000**  or  66  complete  turns,  while  a  quartz  plate  of  equal 
thickness  gives  a  rotation  of  about  20".  If  now  we  consider  that 
the  light  penetrates  the  surface  of  the  magnet  pole  in  the  act  of 
reflection,  the  rotation  is  at  once  accounted  for.  A  more  complete 
explanation  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  the  Theory  of  Magnetic 
Rotation,  and  the  simple  explanation  just  given  is  quite  inadequate,  for 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  effects  are  considerably  modified  by  surface- 
films. 

Magnetic  Rotatory  Dispersion. — The  angular  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  in  a  magnetic  field  of  given  strength  increases  as  the 
wave-length  decreases,  provided  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  region  of 
the  spectrum  within  which  the  substance  shows  absorption  bands.  In 
the  case  of  absorbing  media  anomalous  rotatory  dispersion  may  occur 


1  PhU.  Mag.,  May  1877  and  March  1888. 
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when  we  cross  the  absorption  band,  provided  that  the  absorption 
and  rotation  are  both  due  to  the  same  electron,  as  in  the  case  of 
substances  which  show  natural  rotation. 

The  behavior  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  aniline  dyes  in  a  magnetic 
field  has  been  studied  by  Schmauss,^  who  claimed  that  the  effect  of  the 
dye  was  to  increase  the  rotation  of  the  alcohol  on  the  red  side  of 
the  absorption  band  and  decrease  it  on  the  violet  side.  If  this  is 
the  case  wo  should  expect  the  solid  dye  to  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarization  for  waves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption  band  in 
opposite  directions.  The  author  has,  however,  been  unable  to  detect 
any  trace  whatever  of  rotatory  polarization  in  a  film  of  solid  cyanine  so 
thick  that  nothing  but  red  light  was  transmitted.  Saturated  solutions 
of  cyanine  between  plates  of  very  thin  glass  also  showed  no  trace  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  results  obtained  by 
Schmauss  were  due  to  experimental  errors. 

Bates  {Ann.  der  Phystk,  12,  page  1901  (1903)),  making  use  of  a 
much  more  sensitive  method,  failed  to  detect  any  anomalies,  and  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  just  stated. 

A  solution  of  a  didymium  salt,   which   has  a  strong  absorption 
band  in  the  yellow,  has  been  carefully  examined  by  the  author  (Phil. 
Mcuj,,,  May  1904),  and  found  to  exhibit  unmistakable  evidences  of 
anomalous  rotatory  dis- 
persion at  the  edge   of 
the  absorption  band.  The         ^ 
curve  obtained  is  shown 
in  Fig.  •273a. 

Contrary  results  have 
been  obtained  in  the  case 
of  sodium  vapor,  in  which    s 
the  rotation  has  a  high 
value  on   both  sides  of  ^^  ^ 

the  D  lines,  the  direction  ^'"^  ^^ 

of  rotation,  however,  be- 
ing the  same,  as  shown  in  Fig.  273/a     These  cases  will  be  more  fully 
considered  in  the  section  on  the  Theory  of  the  Magnetic  Rotation. 

The  Zeeman  Effect. — A  search  for  a  possible  effect  of  a  powerful  mag- 
netic field  upon  a  source  of  monochromatic  vibrations  was  first  made 
by  Faraday.  Placing  a  sodium  flame  between  the  pole  pieces  of  a  large 
eiectro-magnet,  he  examined  the  appearance  of  the  D  lines  when  the 
field  was  "on "and  "off."  He  was  unable,  however,  to  convince  himself 
that  any  change  resulted  in  the  ap()earance  of  the  lines,  a  circumstance 
which  we  now  know  resulted  from  the  insufficient  power  of  his 
spectroscope.  This  was  in  1862.  Twenty-throe  years  later  the  same 
experiment  was  tried  by  Fievez,  who  observed  changes  which  appeared 
to  be  the  result  of  the  magnetic  field.  If  the  lines  were  single  before 
the  current  was  turned  into  the  magnet,  they  appeared  with  dark 
reversals  down  their  centers  as  soon  as  the  magnet  was  excited.  These 
observations  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  they 
were  not  followed  up.     It  is  questionable  even  whether  the  phenomenon 
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observed  by  Fievez  was  in  reality  the  effect  that  we  are  about  to 
study. 

In  1896  the  fact  was  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  Sieeman,  that 
the  periodic  time  of  vibration  of  a  source  of  monochromatic  radiations 
is  altered  when  the  source  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field. 

In  his  first  announcement  he  described  the  effect  as  a  simple  broaden- 
ing of  the  lines,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  effect 
that  he  was  searching  for,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  edges  of  the  line 
should  appear  circularly  polarized  when  the  light  was  emitted  in  the 
directions  of  the  lines  of  force.  To  test  this  he  employed  a  magnet 
with  perforated  pole  pieces,  and  passed  the  light  through  a  quarter 
wave  plate,  which  as  we  have  seen  transforms  a  circular  vibration  into 
a  plane  one.  He  found  that  the  lines  now  shifted  their  position  in  the 
spectrum  when  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  magnet  was  reversed, 
which  indicated  that  the  edges  of  the  line  were  circularly  polarized  in 
opposite  directions,  exactly  as  theory  showed  that  they  should  be. 

When  the  light  was  examined  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  force,  the  edges  were  found  to  be  plane  polarized,  from  which 
Zeeman  drew  the  conclusion  that,  with  a  sufficiently  strong  field,  the 
line  would  appear  triple,  a  prediction  which  was  speedily  verified  by 
experiment,  the  two  outer  components  being  polarized  with  their 
vibration  directions  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,  while  the  central 
component  was  polarized  along  the  lines  of  force. 

Soon  after  Zeeman's  announcement  Michelson  made  a  very  complete 
study  of  the  influence  of  magnetism  upon  radiations  by  means  of  the 
interferometer.  From  the  visibility  curves  obtained  with  this  instru- 
ment, he  concluded  that  the  lines  were  doubled  when  the  light  was 
examined  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  This  was 
subsequently  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  light  of  the  central 
component  was  polarized  in  such  a  direction  that  the  oblique  interfero- 
meter plate  refused  to  reflect  it. 

The  phenomena  of  radiation  in  a  magnetic  field  are  easily  explained 
on  the  electron  theory,  at  least  the  simple  cases  just  described.  A 
further  study  has  shown,  however,  that  many  lines  are  broken  up  into 
quadruplets  and  sextuplets,  the  Z>  lines  of  sodium  belonging  to  this  class. 
In  a  powerful  field  I\  is  seen  to  be  a  quadruple  line,  the  inner  com- 
ponents being  polarized  with  their  vibrations  alons  the  lines  of  force, 
the  outer  components  perpendicular  to  them.  Do  is  a  sextuplet,  with 
its  four  outer  components  vibrating  perpendicular  to  the  field.  A 
remarkable  case  is  that  of  certain  iron  lines  which  ai>p6ar  as  triplets 
with  the  directions  of  polarization  the  exact  reverse  of  the  usual  order 
of  things. 

No  simple  explanation  can  be  given  for  these  more  complicated  cases. 
They  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  the  Theory  of  Magneto- 
Optical  Phenomena. 

We  will  now  consider  the  formation  of  the  circularly-polarized 
doublet  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  field,  and  the  plane-polarized 
triplet  seen  perpendicularly  to  it. 

Consider  the  source  of  monochromatic  vibrations  as  a  swarm  of 
atoms,  the  charged  electrons  of  which  rotate  in  circular  or  elliptical 
orbits,  or  vibiate  back  and  forth  along  straight  lines.      On   either 
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hypothesis  we  can  account  for  the  altered  appearance  of  the  line  in  a 
magnetic  field,  by  considering  the  force  which  a  charged  particle  in 
rapid  motion  experiences  in  a  magnetic  field.  This  force  acts  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  both  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  electron, 
and  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  and  is  equal  to  zero  only 
when  the  direction  of  motion  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  field. 

We  will  first  consider  electrons  revolving  in  circular  orbits,  the 
planes  of  which  are  oriented  in  all  possible  positions  Those  electrons 
which  are  moving  in  orbits  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force  are 
subjected  to  a  foix*e  which  is  directed  towards  or  away  from  the  center 
of  rotation,  according  to  the 
direction  of  revolution.  The 
ones  which  are  revolving  in 
such  a  direction  that  the  force 
acts  towards  the  center,  are 
drawn  in  and  have  their  period 
of  revolution  accelerated, 
while  those  rotating  in  op- 
posite directions  have  their 
centripetal  force  diminished 
and  theirperiods  slowed  down. 
The  force  which  acts  on  the 
electron  as  a  result  of  the  field, 
either  increases  or  diminishes 

the  centripetal  force  which  holds  the  electron  in  its  orbit.  An  apple 
whirled  around  on  a  string  is  a  useful  mechanical  analogy.  If  we 
increase  the  tension  on  the  string,  we  pull  in  the  apple  and  decrease 
the  time  of  its  revolution.  If  we  relax  the  string,  the  orbit  opens 
out  and  the  time  of  revolution  becomes  greater. 

Consider  now  the  types  of  waves  sent  out  by  the  two  types  of 
revolving  electrons  which  we  have  considered.  In  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  lines  of  force,  the  whirling  electrons  will  radiate  circularly-polar- 
ized rays,  one  ray  polarized  clockwise,  the  other  counter  clockwise. 
The  periodic  time  of  one  is  accelerated,  while  that  of  the  other  is 
retarded;  consequently  we  get  two  lines  in  the  spectrum,  circularly 

polarized  in  opposite  directions. 

In  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  force  the  two  electrons  give  off 
vibrations  plane  polarized  in  the  plane 
of  their  orbits  (Fig.  274)  of  periods 
similar  to  those  of  the  circular  vibrations. 
These  rays  give  us  the  outer  components 
of  the  normal  Zeeman  triplet. 

In  the  case  of  an  electron  revolving  in 
an  orbit  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  foi*ce,  the  force  exerted  on 
the  electron  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  The 
circular  vibration  can  be  resolved  into  two  rectilinear  vibrations  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  Consider  two  orbits  oriented  as  shown 
in  Fig.  275.  The  comix)nent  [Mirallel  to  field  will  be  unaffected,  and 
we  wSX  have  plane-polarized  vibrations  of  unchanged  period  emitted 
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in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  field.  This  component  sends  out 
no  radiation  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  however.  The  other 
component  must  be  regarded  as  affected  in  the  manner  about  to  be 
described.  After  considering  the  effect  of  the  field  upon  an  electron 
moving  in  a  straight  line,  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  the  present  case.  It  will  then  appear  that  right  and 
left-handed  circular  vibrations  are  given  out  along  the  lines  of  force 
and  plane-polarized  vibrations  of  accelerated  and  retarded  frequencies 
perpendicular  to  them. 

We  will  now  examine  the  effect  of  a  magnetic  field  on  electrons 
which  normally  vibrate  back  and  forth  along  straight  lines,  instead  of 
moving  in  circular  orbits.    They  will  be  subjected  to  a  force  which  acts 

in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  field  and 
their  direction  of  motion.  Let  AB  (Fig.  276) 
lepresent  the  normal  path  of  the  electron,  and 
consider  the  lines  of  force  as  perpendicular  to 
the  paper.  If  the  electron  is  at  0,  and  moving 
down  at  the  moment  when  the  field  is  thrown 
on,  it  will  be  deflected  to  (7,  moving  in  a  curve, 
the  convex  side  of  which  is  towards  the  right. 
On  its  return  trip  it  will  move  along  a  curve, 
the  convex  side  of  which  is  to  the  left,  since 
the  force  acting  on  it  is  now  in  the  opposite 
direction,  owing  to  the  reversal  of  its  direction 
of  motion.  It  will  thus  pass  in  succession 
through  the  points  Z>,  E,  F^  G,  the  curve  reminding  us  of  the  type 
of  vibration  resulting  from  the  passage  of  a  plane-polariztd  ray  through 
a  rapidly  revolving  Nicol  prism.  (See  Light-Beats,  page  280.)  As  we 
have  seen,  a  vibration  of  this  type  is  the  equivalent  of  two  oppositely- 
polarized  circular  vibrations  of  different  periods ;  consequently  the  rays 
sent  out  in  the  direction  of  the  field,  i.e,  perpendicular  to  the  paper, 
are  resolved  by  the  spectroscope  into  two  rays  circularly  polarized  in 
opposite  directions. 

The  rays  sent  out  by  the  electron  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force, 
i.e.  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  will  be  plane  polarized,  and  at  first  sight 
would  appear  to  be  monochromatic.  If  we  remember,  however,  that 
the  electron  cannot  give  out  transverse  waves  in  the  direction  of  its 
motion,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  the  ampliittde  of  the  waves  sent  out 
in  any  given  direction,  say  AB^  will  depen<i,upon  the  position  of  the 
electron  in  its  star-shaped  orbit,  attaining  it^  i^Aximum  value  when  the 
loop  E  is  being  traversed,  and  its  minimuifif  (practically  zero)  when 
the  vibration  is  along  GC.  At  any  given  point  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  the  illumination  due  to  this  electron  will  fluctuate  between  zero 
and,  say,  unity.  Now  a  precisely  similar  condition  of  affairs  results 
when  two  periodic  disturbances  of  slightly  different  periods  pass 
through  the  same  point.  At  a  given  instant  the  phases  will  be  the 
same,  and  we  shall  have  increased  illumination,  the  next  instant 
the  phases  will  be  opposed  and  we  shall  have  darkness.  We  have 
the  same  phenomenon  in  acoustics,  two  tuning-forks  of  nearly 
the  same  pitch  producing  beats,  or  periodic  fluctuations  of  intensity. 
We  shall  thus  have  a  type  of  radiation  emitted  perpendicular  to  the 
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Unes  of  force,  peculiar  in  that  the  intensity  suffers  extremely  rapid 
fluctuations,  which  the  spectroscope  separates  into  two  lines,  plane 
polarized  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  field.  The  period  of  the 
beats  will  be  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  orbit,  which  we  shall 
presently  see  is  about  20.000.000.^60  ^^  *  second.  As  Lord  Rayleigh 
has  pointed  out  in  his  Tlieory  of  Sounds  if  we  should  interrupt  a  train  of 
sound-waves  of  frequency  N^  n  times  per  second  the  resultant  dis- 
turbance would  contain  three  frequencies  {N+n)^N  and  {N -,n).  It 
would  be  extremely  interesting  if  we  could  interrupt  a  beam  of  mono- 
chromatic light  rapidly  enough  to  cause  the  line  to  become  triple  in 
the  spectroscope.  The  thing  might  possibly  be  done  by  means  of  a 
revolving  diffraction  grating,  fine  lines  parallel  to  the  radii  being  ruled 
through  a  silver  film  deposited  around  the  edge  of  a  mica  disc.  The 
elements  of  the  beam  would  in  this  case  be  interrupted  in  succession 
by  the  bars  of  the  grating.  If  20,000  lines  to  the  inch  were  ruled  on  a 
10-inch  disc,  driven  at  a  speed  of  1000  revolutions  per  second  (which  is 
possible),  a  modem  interferometer,  e.g,  the  one  of  Fabry  and  Perot, 
should  easily  separate  the  components  corresponding  to  the  frequencies 
<i\r+n)  and  (AT- n). 

An  apparent  difficulty  may  occur  to  the  reader  in  connection  with 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  considered  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
the  "beats"  coming  from  the  electron  moving  in  the  star-shaped  orbit 
Beats  result  when  two  continuous  trains  of  uniform  amplitude,  and 
slightly  different  frequencies,  pass  through  a  point  simultaneously. 
The  components,  therefore,  into  which  the  spectroscope  analyzes  the 
disturbance  must  be  continuous  in  time,  i.e,  must  show  no  fluctuations 
in  intensity.  How  now  is  it  possible  to  have  continuous  illumination 
in  the  spectroscope  when  there  are  moments  at  which  the  slit  is  in  dark- 
ness 1  This  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  persistence  of  vision  : 
the  illumination  must  be  continuous  regardless  of  any  physiological 
peculiarities  of  the  eye.  The  difficulty  is  only  apparent,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  following  considerations.  An  effect  at  the  slit  occupying  an 
infinitesimal  of  time,  is  by  the  action  of  the  grating  or  prism  spread 
out  over  a  finite  interval  of  time  when  it  reaches  the  eye.  This  will  be 
better  understood  after  reading  the  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  White 
Light.  In  the  case  of  the  grating  there  is  no  difficulty,  since  the 
disturbances  from  the  different  grating  elements,  resulting  from  a 
single  disturbance  at  the  slit,  reach  the  eye  in  succession.  This  being 
true  it  is  obvious  that  what  occurs  at  the  eye  at  a  given  instant  is  the 
result  of  disturbances  lasting  for  a  finite  time  at  the  slit.  There  is  thus 
no  trouble  about  having  a  continuous  disturbance  at  the  eye,  where 
there  is  a  discontinuous  disturbance  at  the  slit. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  separation  of  the 
components  of  the  Zeeman  doublet,  we  can  calculate  how  many  to- 
and-fro  excursions  the  electron  makes  while  the  path  makes  one 
complete  revolution.  The  separation  amounts  at  best  to  only  ^^  of 
the  distance  between  I),  and  D2,  which  means  that  each  component 
only  moves  ^^  of  this  distance  from  the  original  position  of  the  line. 
Taking  the  frequency  differences  for  the  I)  lines,  and  dividing  this 
^y  24,  gives  us  the  frequency  difference  corresponding  to  the  shift. 
If  n  is  the  normal  frequency  of  the  light,  and  the  plane  of  polarization 
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turns  N  times  per  second,  the  two  component  circular  vibrations,  into 
which  it  can  be  decomposed,  have  frequencies  (n-^-N)  and  (n-N) 
(compare  Righi's  Experiment,  page  280).  The  frequency  difference 
in  the  above  case  turns  out  to  be  roughly  20,000,000,000,  and  if  we 
divide  this  number  into  the  original  frequency,  we  shall  obtain  a. 
number  representing  the  number  of  to-and-fro  excursions  made  bj 
the  electron  while  its  path  turns  through  one  complete  re^olation. 
This  number  turns  out  to  be  30,000,  which  gives  us  the  number  of 
loops  iq  the  star-shaped  orbit  previously  figured. 

Different  Types  of  the  Zeeman  Effect. — The  circularly-polarized 
doublet  seen  along  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  and  the  plane-polarized 
triplet  seen  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  normal  types.  Many  lines,  however,  behave  quite 
differently.  The  I)  lines  of  sodium,  when  examined  at  right  angles 
to  the  field,  were  found  by  Cornu,  and  independently  by  Preston,  to  act 
in  a  curious  manner.  D^  gave  instead  of  a  triplet  a  quadruplet,  the 
two  central  components  being  polarized  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
central  line  of  the  normal  triplet,  while  Z)^  S^^®  ^  sextet,  the  two 
central  components  of  which  were  plane  polarized  in  a  similar  manner, 
while  the  four  outer  components  were  plane  polarized  like  the  outer 
lines  of  a  triplet.  Preston  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  the  effect  as 
due  to  reversal,  for  the  sodium  lines  reverse,  i.e.  show  dark  lines  down 
their  centers,  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  components  separate  as  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  field  is  increased,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  general 
appearance  differs  markedly  from  that  observed  when  the  lines  reverse, 
caused  him  to  abandon  this  theory  and  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the 
orbit  of  the  electrons  is  subjected  to  perturbations,  the  origin  of  which 
is  not  very  expressly  stated.  If  the  orbit  suffers  in  addition  to  a 
preccssional  motion  around  the  lines  of  force,  an  apsidal  motion,  or 
rotation  in  its  own  plane,  this  second  motion  will  result  in  the  emission 
of  two  different  wave-lengths.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  magnetic  field 
exerts  a  force  upon  the  electrons  which  tends  to  bring  the  orbits  into 
the  same  plane,  the  inertia  of  the  system  causing  it  to  vibrate,  like  a 
compass  needle,  with  small  oscillations  about  a  position  of  equilibrium. 
This  oscillatory  motion  combined  with  the  precession  of  the  orbit  will 
give  rise  to  the  quartet  observed  in  the  case  of  D^, 

A  most  singular  observation  was  made  by  Becquerel  and  Deslandres, 
and  subsequently  by  Ames,  Earhart  and  Reese,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  iron  lines.  These  lines  broke  up  into  triplets,  which,  however, 
exhibited  reversed  polarization,  i.e.  the  vibrations  in  the  central  com- 
ponent were  perpendicular  to  'the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  while  those 
of  the  outer  components  were  parallel  to  it.  Preston  has  attempted  to 
explain  this  by  assuming  it  to  be  a  case  of  abnormal  separation  of  the 
two  central  components  of  a  rjuartet,  which  have  passed  over  and 
beyond  the  outer  components.  This  explanation  is  hardly  satisfactory^ 
but  no  better  one  has  been  offered  up  to  the  present  time. 

Magnitude  of  the  Separation. — Spectroscopic  recognition  of  the  Zee- 
man  phenomenon  requires  an  instrument  of  high  resolving  power.  The 
most  convenient  form  is  undoubtedly  the  echelon  grating  devised  by 
Michelson  ;  it  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes,  gives  a  large  amount 
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of  light  and  is  fairly  compact.  The  author  has  seen  the  effect  without 
difficulty  with  an  echelon  improvized  from  four  interferometer  plates 
which  were  mounted  on  the  tahle  of  a  s()ectrometer  with  a  step-width 
of  1  mm.  A  small  screen  of  card-board  with  a  rectangular  opening 
5  mms.  wide  and  2  cms.  high  limited  the  beam  coming  from  the 
collimator.  This  was  mounted  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  a  strip 
1  mm.  wide  along  the  ed^e  of  the  grating,  five  interfering  beams,  with 
high  relative  retardations  being  obtained  in  this  way.  The  spectrometer 
was  illuminated  with  the  light  from  a  mercury  vacuum  tube  placed 
between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  and  a  small  direct  vision  prism 
placed  between  the  echelon  and  the  telescope  to  separate  the  mercury 
lines.  The  splitting  up  of  the  green  line  on  exciting  the  magnet  was 
easily  seen  with  this  improvized  apparatus.  A  helium  tube  is  equally 
satisfactory  and  less  troublesome,  as  it  requires  no  heating.  The  sodium 
flame  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  small  distance  between  the  D 
lines. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  echelon  are  not,  however,  easy  to 
interpret,  and  the  proximity  of  the  spectra  of  other  orders  gives  trouble, 
when  anything  more  than  a  qualitative  experiment  is  to  be  made. 
For  accurate  quantitative  work  the  concave  grating  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  type  of  instrument  to  use. 

The  magnitude  of  the  separation,  even  for  very  intense  fields,  is  very 
slight.  Zeeman  concluded  from  measurements  of  photographs  that 
for  a  field-strength  of  10,000  c.g.s.  units  the  distance  between  the 
outer  components  of  the  D^  quadruplet  amounted  to  y^^  of  the  distance 
between  D^  and  D^  The  same  separation  will  of  course  be  found  in 
the  case  of  the  two  circular  components  seen  along  the  lines  of 
force. 

The  magnetic  separation  of  the  different  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
given  substance  is  by  no  means  the  same.  This  is  of  course  to  be 
expected,  for  the  effect  of  the  field  on  the  motion  of  the  electron  will 
depend  upon  the  ratio  of  its  charge  to  its  mass.  Certain  lines  in  the 
spectrum  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  a  common  origin,  and  theory 
shows  that  in  this  case  the  magnetic  separation  will  decrease  with  the 
wave-length.     If  we  represent  the  separation  by  d\  we  should  have 

the  relation  -r^  =  const.,  which  has  been  verified  for  a  number  of  lines 

by  Preston,  Reese,  Kent  and  others.  This  relation  holds,  however,  only 
for  lines  which  belong  to  the  same  series. 

We  should  expect  the  magnitude  of  the  separation  to  vary  directly 
with  the  field-strength  U.  Any  departure  would  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon.  Kent  and  Eeesc  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  separation  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  tiie 
field-strength,  the  linear  relation  only  holding  up  to  values  of  //  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15,000  c.G.s.  units.  Above  this  point  the  separa- 
tion becomes  less  than  the  required  amount.  The  departure  is  very 
small,  however,  and  more  recent  work  by  Runge  and  Paschen  make  it 
appear  probable  that  if  high  enough  resolving  powers  are  used,  the 
separation  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  field. 

Study  of  the  Zeeman  Effect  without  a  Spectroscope. — A  very 
convenient  and  simple  method  of  showing  the  change  in  the  wave- 
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length  is  that  employed  by  Cotton  ^  and  Koenig.^  The  spectroscope  is 
dispensed  with  entirely,  and  an  absorbing  flame  put  in  its  place.  As  is 
well  known  the  sodium  flame  has  the  power  of  absorbing  strongly, 
radiations  of  the  same  wave-length  as  those  which  it  emits.  If  we 
place  a  bright  sodium  flame  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  and 
in  front  of  it  a  second  sodium  flame,  preferably  a  less  luminous 
flame,  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  burning  a  jet  of  illuminating  gas 
at  the  tip  of  a  piece  of  soft  glass  tubing  drawn  down  to  a  point, 
the  light  which  is  emitted  by  the  first  flame  will  be  partially  absorbed 
by  the  second,  which  will  appear  dark  in  consequence.  If  the  second 
flame  contains  much  sodium,  it  may  happen  that  its  edges  only  appear 
dark. 

If  now  the  magnet  is  excited,  the  wave-lengths  emitted  by  the 
first  flame  are  changed,  and  the  second  flame,  no  longer  able  to 
absorb  them,  brightens  up  in  consequence,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  it 
no  longer  appears  darker  than  the  background.  It  is  best  to  try 
the  experiment  first  along  the  lines  of  force,  using  perforated  pole- 
pieces,  and  placing  the  second  flame  close  to  one  end  of  the  magnet. 
The  phenomenon  is  less  marked  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  force,  since  in  this  case  the  emission  line  breaks  up  into  a 
triplet,  and  the  second  flame  is  capable  of  absorbing  completely  the 
middle  component,  the  period  of  which  is  unchanged.  This  central 
component  is,  however,  plane  polarized  and  can  be  cut  out  by  means 
of  a  Nicol  prism,  under  which  conditions  the  brightening  up  of  the 
flame  is  quite  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  direction  oi  the  lines  of  force. 
We  may  modify  the  experiment  by  placing  the  absorbing  flame  in  the 
magnetic  field.  In  this  case  the  vertical  vibrations  will  predominate  in 
the  beam  coming  from  the  two  flames,  for  the  flame  in  the  field  absorbs 
only  the  horizontal  vibrations  coming  from  the  other  flame.  The 
presence  of  polarized  light  can  be  easily  recognized  by  means  of  a 
Savart  plate.  This  experiment  was  performed  by  Lorentz  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  an  eff*ect  found  by  Egoroff*and  Georgiewsky,  which  will 
be  next  considered. 

Partial  Polarization  of  the  Light  emitted  by  a  Flame  in  a  Magnetic 
Pield. — We  have  seen  that  the  light  omitted  in  a  direction  perpendicular 

to  the  lines  of  force  consists  of  three  diflerent  sets 
of  vibrations,  one  polarized  parallel,  the  other 
perpendicular  to  the  field.  If  the  total  amount 
of  light  in  the  two  outer  components  of  the  triplet 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  in  the  central 
component,  the  light  should  exhibit  traces  of  plane 
polarization.  We  may  regard  the  revolving  elec- 
trons as  circular  or  elliptical  convection  currents. 
Fig.  277.  ^^^h  one  accompanied  by  its  own  magnetic  field, 

and  it  would  seem  therefore  as  if  the  external  field 
might  well  exercise  a  directive  force  upon  the  orbits,  orienting  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hypothetical  molecular  currents  are  supposed 
to  be  oriented  in  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism.  If  this  were  the 
case  we  should  expect  the  light  emitted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 


Comptea  Hendw,  cxxv.,  p.  865.  *  Wied.  Ann.,  63,  p.  268. 
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the  lines  of  force  to  be  more  or  less  completely  plane  polarized,  as 
will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  277,  in  which  the 
electronic  orbits  have  all  been  brought  into  the  same  plane.  Though 
traces  of  polarization  have  been  detected  by  Egoroff  and  Georgiewsky 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  referred  to  this  action. 
In  the  first  place  an  orientation  such  as  we  have  assumed  would  result 
in  an  emission  of  circularly-polarized  light  of  a  single  type  and  wave- 
length along  the  lines  of  force,  instead  of  the  two  equal  components 
of  different  periodicities  and  opposite  directions  of  revolution.  How 
then  are  we  to  explain  the  presence  of  plane-polarized  light  in  the 
beam  emitted  perpendicularly  to  the  field?  The  experiments  above 
referred  to  showed  that  fully  1 1  %  of  the  emitted  light  was  plane 
polarized  with  its  vibration  direction  perpendicular  to  the  field,  just 
as  it  should  be  if  a  partial  orientation,  as  assumed  above,  had  taken 
place.  But  it  was  found  that  the  phenomenon  only  appeared  in  the 
case  of  luminous  vapors  which  showed  strong  absorption,  in  other 
words  it  only  occurred  in  the  case  of  lines  easily  reversed.  This 
appeared  to  indicate  that  absorption  played  some  part  in  the  production 
of  the  polarization. 

As  we  have  seen,  we  may  have  plane  polarization  produced  when  we 
have  two  flames,  one  in  the  magnetic  field,  the  other  outside.  The 
same  thing  can  take  place  if  we  have  a  single  flame  in  a  non-homo- 

feneous  field.  Cotton,  however,  found  that  even  in  homogeneous 
elds  the  emitted  light  was  partially  plane-polarized.  The  complete 
explanation  was  given  by  Lorentz,^  who  showed  that  if  the  intensity  of 
the  outer  components  of  the  triplet  is  only  one-half  that  of  the  inner 
(which  is  to  be  expected  if  no  orientation  has  taken  place),  then  the 
absorption  co-efficient  for  the  vertical  vibrations  is  only  half  as  great  ias 
for  the  horizontal.  If  the  original  intensity  of  the  central  component 
is  /j  and  the  intensities  of  the  outer  components  are  I2  and  I^  we  have 

The  outer  absorbing  mantle  of  the  flame  is  in  the  magnetic  field  also, 
and  as  the  absorbing  power  is  proportional  to  the  emissive  power,  it 
will  absorb  the  central  component  (horizontal  vibrations)  more  power- 
fully than  the  outer  components  (vertical  vibrations.)  We  have, 
therefore,  after  absorption      /  +  /  >  / 

or,  since  ij  *^d  ^n  consist  of  vertical  vibrations,  we  are  able  to  detect 
traces  of  polarization. 

EgorofTs  experiment  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an 
orientation  of  the  orbits.  If  polarization  could  be  found  in  the  case  of 
some  gas  which  does  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  reversal,  for  example 
helium  or  hydrogen,  it  would  be  pretty  certain  evidence  that  the  orbits 
of  the  electrons  were  brought  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force. 

Theory  of  Magnetic  Rotation. — The  theory  of  magnetic-rotatory 
dispersion  has  not  been  as  completely  worked  out  as  the  theory  of 
ordinary  dispersion,  and  very  few  experimental  verifications  of  the 
formulae  have  been  made. 


*  Rapp.  pr4s  au  Congres  Intern,  de  Phys.  (Paris,  1900),  vol.  iii.,  page  29. 
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Dnide  in  his  Lehrbuch  d^  Optik  has  deduced  two  different 
formulae  expressing  the  relation  between  wave-length  and  magnetic 
rotation  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  free  period 
of  the  electron  and  certain  constants.  Two  different  hypotheses  are 
made  to  account  for  the  rotation.  The  first  assumes  the  existence 
of  molecular  currents,  as  conceived  by  Ampere  and  Weber,  to  explain 
magnetism  and  diamagnetism.  In  paramagnetic  substances  these 
currents  are  already  in  existence,  the  action  of  a  magnetic  field  merely 
orienting  them  so  that  their  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  superposed  on 
the  exciting  field.  In  paramagnetic  substances  the  currents  are  induced 
within  the  molecule  (Weber's  theory)  as  soon  as  the  substance  is 
brought  into  a  magnetic  field.  These  currents  will  persist  as  long 
as  the  body  remains  in  the  field,  for  the  molecular  circuits  are  assiuned 
to  be  devoid  of  resistance,  and  they  will  be  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be 
repelled  by  the  pole  from  which  spring  the  lines  of  force  which  have 
brought  them  into  existence. 

We  can  best  think  of  these  currents  as  revolving  electrons,  which 
have,  in  the  case  of  diamagnetic  substances,  been  set  in  motion  by  the 
inductive  action  of  the  field,  and  which  will  continue  to  rotate  until  the 
field  is  destroyed,  when  the  opposite  inductive  action  brings  them  to 
rest.  When  now  these  revolving  electrons  are  acted  upon  by  the 
periodic  electric  forces  of  the  light-waves,  the  points  around  which  they 
rotate  will  suffer  periodic  displacements,  and  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force  resulting  from  the  whirling  electrons  will  be  moved  back  and 
forth  with  the  molecular  currents. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  moving  electron  not  only  contributes  to 
the  electric  current  density  j,  in  the  fundamental  equation  (as  is  the 
case  in  ordinary  dispersion),  but  also  to  the  density  of  the  magnetic 
current  s,.  The  difference  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  ordinarily  the 
electron  is  not  accompanied  by  a  magnetic  field,  whereas  in  the  present 
case  it  is. 

The  assumption  of  these  molecular  currents  is  a  natural  hypothesis 
to  make  as  a  basis  for  a  theory  of  magnetic  rotation,  since  it  has  been 
found  useful  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  dia- 
magnetism of  substances,  and  the  magneto-optical  properties  of  matter 
are  without  doubt  closely  related  to  their  magnetic  properties.  The 
hypothesis,  however,  leads  us  to  equations  which,  while  they  account 
for  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  call  for  rotations  of  oppo- 
site sign  on  opposite  sides  of  an  absorption  band,  that  is  the  magnetic 
dispersion  curve  expressed  by  the  final  formula,  has  the  same  general 
form  as  the  ordinary  dispersion  curve,  with  oppositely-directed 
branches  at  the  edge  of  the  absorption  band.  While  very  little  is 
known  regarding  the  magnetic-rotatory  dispersion  in  the  vicinity  of 
absorption  bands,  it  is  certain  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  direction  of 
the  rotation  is  the  same  on  opposite  sides  of  the  band.  This  one  case, 
namely  that  of  sodium  vapor,  shows  us  that  our  hypothesis  of  mole- 
cular currents  will  not  account  for  the  rotation  in  all  media.  We  must 
make  some  hypothesis  which  leads  us  to  equations  calling  for  rotations 
of  the  same  sign  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption  band. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  '*  Hall  effect." 

An  electric  current  or  a  moving  electron,  is  subjected  in  a  magnetic 
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field  to  a  deflectiug  force  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  current  and  the  lines  of  force.  In  a  magnetic  field,  then,  an  electron 
which  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  lisht-waves  will  experience  a  force 
which  will  be  proportional  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  electron  is 
moving,  and  this  force  must  be  added  to  the  forces  which  we  have 
already  considered  in  forming  the  differential  equation  which  expresses 
its  motion.  As  we  shall  see,  this  method  of  attacking  the  problem 
leads  us  to  a  rotatory-dispersion  formula  which  agrees  with  the  results 
found  in  the  case  of  sodium  vapor. 

While  it  is  possible  or  even  probable  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
both  of  the  above  mentioned  causes  may  be  operative,  it  is  best  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  to  treat  them  separately,  and  we  will  begin  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  molecular  currents.  If  e  is  the  charge  of  the 
electron,  and  T  its  time  of  revolution  around  a  point  P,  the  intensity  of 

the  molecular  current  (convection  current)  will  be  i  =  7^,.     The  periodic 

electrical  forces  of  the  light-waves  acting  on  the  revolving  electron  will 
shift  the  point  P  around  which  it  revolves,  waving  it  back  and  forth 
in  the  same  way  that  we  considered  the  electron  moved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dispersion,  and  we  shall  consider  its  motion  represented  by  the 
same  differential  equation,  viz. : 

The  revolving  electron  is  accompanied  by  its  own  magnetic  field,  and 
its  two-and-iro  motion  therefore  contributes  to  the  magnetic  current 
(change  in  density  of  lines  of  force)  as  well  as  to  the  electric  current. 

If  the  orbits  of  the  electrons  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field,  and  if  iV  be  the  number  in  unit  volume,  the  number 
of  lines  of  force  due  to  the  molecular  currents  per  unit  surface  can  be 

easily  shown  to  be  M=4iriq—,  in  which  q  is  the  cross-section  of  the 

orbit  of  the  electron,  and  i  the  strength  of  the  convection  current  due 
to  its  motion,  defined  electro-statically.  The  components  of  M  along 
the  three  axes  of  coordinates  are 

o J  =  —  iqN cos ( Kx)y    P^=^  —  iqN cos {Ky)y     y^  =  —  iqNco8{Kz). 

The  fundamental  Maxwell  equations  are 

c  •^•■"^     3?  ®^"      c  '''  dz     -dif  ®^^' 

In  our  treatment  of  dispersion  it  will  be  remembered  that  to  our 

X  component  of  current  j,  =7-  ^  (displacement  current  in  the  ether) 

we  added  the  components  of  convection  currents  represented  by  the 
motion  of  the  electrons,  the  complete  expression  being 

.  _  1  3X      ^3^ 
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if  but  a  single  type  of  electron  is  considered.     The  expression  for  the 

magnetic  current  s,  in  the  previous  cases  required  no  modification.    In 

the  present  case,  however,  we  must  take  into  account  the  change  in  the 

density  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  which  results  from  the  oscillatory 

motion   of  the  revolving  electron.      We  require  now  an  expression 

for  iirSg. 

In  a  small  rectangle  dydz  the  change  in  the  density  of  the  magnetic 

da 
lines  of  force  due  to  the  light-wave  is  represented  by  dydz  ^^.     The 

change  due  to  the  moving-field  of  the  electron  can  be  found  as  follows : 
Consider  first  the  lines  a^  parallel  to  the  x  axis  (x  components).    Let 

$9  Vy  (  ^®  ^^®  components  of  displacement  of  P,  the  center  of  the 

electron's  orbit 

In  unit  time  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  enter  the  rectangle 

through  the  side  a  is  given  by  (ol^^j  dz,  while  the  number  which 

leave  it  through  the  side  c  is  [  a^  ^  j  dz,  the  suffixes  a  and  c  indicating 

that  we  are  to  assign  to  the  terms  a^^  the  values  which  they  have  at 
the  two  sides  a  and  c.  ^^ 

(".|),=(-.IM("-I)-*- 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  will  be  represented  by 
the  difference  between  the  number  which  enter  through  side  a,  and  the 

number  which  leave  through  side  c,  i.e.  -  dydz—-(  a^^ ).    This  formula 

holds  for  non-homogeneous  media  also.  In  the  case  of  homogeneous 
media  a^,  j8j  and  y^  are  constant.  Similarly,  the  a^  components  entering, 
and  leaving  through  the  sides  b  and  d  contribute  the  part 

The  lines  fi^  parallel  to  the  //  axis  can  only  enter  and  leave  th^ 
rectangle  through  the  sides  a  and  c.  If  more  pass  through  c  than  pas^ 
through  a  by  a  motion  ^  of  the  point  -P,  it  will  be  the  equivalent  of  ^ 
rotation  of  the  fi^  lines  about  the  2:  axis,  the  rotation  being  positive* 
when  the  +//  direction  rotates  into  the  position  of  the  -\-x  directions 
The  effect  of  this  rotation  will  be  to  alter  the  number  of  lines  cuttings 
through  the  rectangle,  and  the  amount  will  be  given  by 

(aDz-C".!)/'. 

or,  .nice  (fti),-(''.|).  +  *5(^.a).  t^e  part^of  the  magner 
flux  contributed  by  the  rotation  of /J,  will  be  +^y^^^(/^i^/)* 

Similarly,  the  y^  components  contribute  the  part  -{-dydz—ly^^  J, 
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Adding  up  the  partial  effects  gives  us 

The  change  in  the  number  of  the  lines  of  force  which  cut  unit  area 
normal  to  x  axis)  in  unit  time  is  therefore 

ince  for  a  constant  external  field  a,,  R,  y^  do  not  vary  with  U 

Strictly  speaking,  the  current  density  will  be  modified  in  a  very 
complicated  manner  by  the  to-and-fro  motions  of  the  revolving  electron, 
f,  however,  the  time  of  rotation  bears  no  fixed  ratio  to  the  period  of 
he  light-wave,  the  average  effect  can  be  obtained  by  considering  the 
•>  ^1  C  components  of  the  motion  of  the  point  P,  i.e,  the  motion  of 
evolution  can  be  disregarded. 
For  the  current  density,  we  have  as  before 


(5) 


.  _\'dX      j^d$ 


ind  for  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  point  P, 
(6) 


e 

f  P  has  a  position  of  equilibrium  about  which  it  vibrates  (as  is  the 
iase  in  insulating  media). 

If  the  ions  are  free  to  move  indefinitely  under  the  action  of  a  steady 
ilectric  force,  as  is  the  case  in  metals,  we  must  use  the  equation  which 
¥e  formed  when  considering  the  absorption  and  dispersion  of  metals, 
lamely : 

ot  ut 

.t 

For  periodic  disturbances,  in  which  X  and  ^  are  proportional  to  6  '', 

ire  have,  as  before,  remembering  that  — ^  =  -^  and  X=  -•■""-^  (see 
jages  333,  364),  ^'     ^  ^^ 

"  \    .ro     me    n     e  dx 


(7) 


(8) 


from  (6), 


iiTT     iire^ 


dt' 


(9) 


from  (7),     e|(r  +  J5)  =  A-.ir 


dX 


m 


Writing,  as  before,  j-  =  o^,  t — o  =  ^  =  Tj^,  and  ^  =  m\  we  have,  from 

5),  for  insulators, 

■     ,,,  .1    dX  f.  NO 

(11)  ;. 


iir  dt  ■{ 


1+ ^-^i 

1+1 .J 

T     T-; 


ind  for  metals,  (12)     j^  = 


JL  M 
47r  dt  ^ 


1  + 


Tfl 
«/• 

T 
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In  either  case  we  can  write 
(13) 


-_lM     --.L^     -^il?^ 


47r  dt 

in  which  €  stands  for  the  complex  dielectric  constant,  depending  on  t, 
Le.  the  quantity  in  the  brackets. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  deduce  expressions  for  y^f,  a^(,  etc., 
which  occur  in  equation  (4). 

From  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 

y^  =  i7reN-^,co3{Kz),    y^^^ -=  iireN -^j,co8  (Kz)  ^  ^,  since  $  =  ^^  ^. 


By  equations  (5),  (11) 


l_'dX 
47r  dt 


.a     b  'dt 


1+i 2 


Substituting         y^^^J—  cos  {Kz)  -, 


i\r^ 


dt  i  ^      .a     F' 
1+t .7 

T        T- 


(14)  (for  insulators)  y^^  =  ■   -■  ^  cos  {Kz)X,  since  A"  =  -  tV  --- . 


1+t--  7 


Similarly,  (15) 

(for  conductors)  y^^=     "^     ;  -^cos(ir2r)X 


tr-    - 

T 


In  both  cases  we  can  write 

(16)  y,^  ^v  cos  (Kz)X, 

in  which  v  is  a  complex  quantity  depending  on  t. 

Writing  v  cos  (Kx)  =  v^^  v  cos  (iTy)  =  v^  etc.,  we  have  the  fundamental 

equations  —^jz  =  ^  -  ^»  etc.,  and  —  s,  =  ^^ —  %r^,  etc.,  in  the  following 

c  '        Oy      uz  c.  uz      Oy 


form  : 
(17) 


c   dt~dy     dz^     c~dz     dx       c~dx     dy 


(18) 


ri  3 

c  dt 

1   3 

c  3/ 


dX    dY 


dy^"        ^~  '     dx^  "■"       '"'J      dy      dxr' 
If  both  conducting  and  non-conducting  electrons  are  present,  we  have 

m         ,        N 


(19) 


€'  =  1  + 


.  a      h 
1+1 7, 

T        T- 


+  47rT 


m 


Xon-coi)ducting. 


ir  - 

T 

Conducting. 
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<20) 


1 


NO 


V  — 


c  \      ~d     0  1 

T        T- 


N 


c 


m'  T 

IT 

T 


Non-conducting.  Conducting. 

The  Magnetic  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarization.— Let  the  z  axis 
l>e  parallel  to  lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  field,  and  consider  plane 
•waves  travelling  parallel  to  it.  Then  X,  Y,  a  and  jS  depend  only  on 
^  and  /,  and  Z^y  =  0, 

Furthermore,  ^x—^g  —  ^>    ^t  —  ^* 

Our  fundamental  equations  (17),  (18)  now  reduce  to 
^22)  €dX_     dl3    e'dY    da 

and 


(23) 


Differentiating  (22)  with  respect  to  /  and  (23)  with  respect  to  z,  and 

substituting  in  the  former  the  values  of  —-j-  given  by  the  latter,  we 
^obtain  at  once, 


dt          dz'    c   dt  ' 

dz 

[\  d  (         dX] 

c  ot                 OZ 

2>Y 

■dz 

1  3  (a       dV] 

dX 
~  dz  ■ 

(24) 


C-'  3/-'      dz^  '^c  dtdz^ 


c^  df      dz^     c.  dtdz^' 
To  integrate  these  we  write,  as  in  the  case  of  Nat.  rotation  (page  391), 

X  =  Me'        ,    V=Ne^ 

Substituting  these  values  in  (24)  gives  us  (compare  with  treatment 
of  natural  rotation), 

€ 


which  can  be  satisfied  by 

(26)  fH^'^l^^^'^   M'  =  iN 

and 
(27) 


/-V^(l+;^)  =  .',    M=-iN. 


We  obtain  the  physical  interpretation  of  these  equations  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  natural  rotation. 
P.O.  2  D 
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Two  circularly-polarized  waves  are  indicated,  the  first  lefb  handed, 
with  p  given  by 


(28) 


/?c  = 


1  + 


CT 


the  second  right  handed,  with  p  given  by 
(29) 


pc^ 


1- 


CT 


p'  and  p"  being  the  reciprocals  of  the  velocities  of  propagation. 

The  superposition  of  the  two  waves  gives  us,  if  we  consider  c'  and  v 
(also  p'  and  pi")  real,  a  plane-polarized  vibration,  the  plane  rotating  as 
the  disturbance  travels  along  the  z  axis,  through  an  angle  given  by 


(30) 


^_zp  -P 


If  —  is  small  in  comparison  to  1,  as  is,  in  general,  the  case,  we  can 


write  for  the  above 
(31) 


2c2t2^- 


Rotatory  Dispersion. — This  formula  gives  us  the  means  of  expressing 
the  rotation  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  and  certain  constants  of  the 
medium.  In  the  chapter  on  Dispersion  (page  336),  we  have  seen  that 
we  can  write 

(32)  «'=1  +  S       ^^ 


1 


r^ 


-(^) 


We  have  written  v  as  an  abbreviation  for 

ON         a  ON        q^ 

T^'cT 


m     F'^   °'' 


^"■r-X? 


1 


-(»■ 


.a 


(33) 


for  transparent  media,  in  which  case  we  neglect  i  -. 

In  the  case  of  transparent  media  we  have  as  our  dispersion  formula 

and  since  v  only  differs  from  n^  by  a  constant  quantity  -^  we  can  write 

cl 

Substituting  in  our  formula  for  S  the  value  X  =  Tc,  and  remembering 

9_. 

that  T  =  ^,  we  have  for  the  rotation  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  and  the  refractive  index  n, 
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6^~jj—Z-      ^2     z. 

Substituting  in  this  equation  our  value  for  v  given  by  eq.  (34) 
(letting  2v^z—  1),  we  find 


^^''(S^^w^^- 


This  formula  differs  from  the  dispersion  formula  for  substances  which 
show  natural  rotation  in  the  occurrence  of  the  factor  n.  While  the 
formula  represents  fairly  well  the  magnetic  rotation  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  ana  creosote  in  the  visible  region,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
experimental  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  fundamental  hypothesis 
has  been  given,  for  a  totally  different  formula  deduced  from  the  Hall- 
effect  hypothesis  represents  the  rotatory  dispersion  of  these  substances 

nearly  as  well.     Moreover,  since  the  term   .^ — y^  changes  sign    as 

we  cross  the  absorption  band,  we  must  have  a  high  value  of  the 
rotation  on  the  red  side  of  the  band  and  a  low  value  on  the  violet 
In  other  words,  anomalous  rotatory  dispersion  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  formula.  The  results  of  Schmauss,  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  appear  to  be  in  accord  with  the  theory,  and  though  serious 
objections  have  been  raised  against  the  work,  which  have  never  been 
answered,  confirmatory  results  obtained  by  the  author  in  the  case  of  a 
salt  of  didymium,  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  effect  exists.  We 
know,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  sodium  vapor  at  least,  the  rotations 
have  high  values  and  similar  signs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption 
band. 

HypothesiB  of  the  Hall-Effect— If  an  electron  is  set  in  motion  by 
light-waves  in  a  magnetic  field  it  will  experience  a  force  which  acts  at 
right  angles  to  its  direction  of  motion  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force.  This  force  will  be  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  electron  is  moving,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  field.  It 
will  be  zero  when  the  electron  reaches  its  turning  point,  and  will 
attain  its  maximum  value  at  the  moment  when  the  position  of  equili- 
brium is  passed.  If  the  charge  of  the  electron  is  «,  and  if  it  moves 
a  distance  d-q  in  time  dt  along  the  y  axis  the  force  acting  on  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  x  axis  will  be  represented  by 

in  which  k^  is  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  which  we  will  assume 
parallel  to  the  z  axis.  If  the  magnetic  field  is  parallel  to  the  y  axis, 
and  the  electron  moves  along  the  z  axis,  the  force  will  be 

c  ot  " 

These  forces  are  to  be  added  to  the  right  hand  member  of  the 
equation  of  motion  of  the  electron, 

m      „.g=,x-*ys-«.|.f(|».-|».). 
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The  equations  for  the  elecyic  and  magnetic  current-densities  are  as 


before  (Ifispersion  Theory) 

47r;,  =  ^  ( A''  +  4w'^N(),  etc., 

A  'da 

For  periodic  disturbances  we  write  (42)  (see  page  334) 

'f('-'=-?)-4Sf<*-«-S-*- 

If  we  take  the  2?-axi8  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  ^,  =  A^  =  0,  and 


write 


we  have 


,      .a     b     ^         0 
T     T-  4irCTe 

Q 

e^B  —  ien]^  =  j-  A', 


A  =  4>, 


ece 


Air 


Multiplying  the  first  two  equations  first  by  6  and  then  by  4>,  and 
then  multiplying  the  second  pair  of  equations  thus  obtained  by  t,  and 
solving  for  ^,  rj  and  f,  gives  us 

4re^(e2  -  <I>2)  =  e(OX  +  i^Y), 
47rer,(e2  -  4>2)  =  ^(6^-  i^X), 
47re(e  =  6Z, 
which  by  differentiation  and  substitution  in  (44)  give 

'^'  ~  dt  V  ^  ^  62  -  4>v  "^  *  "a^  Zf  e2~*2' 


"^^  ~  3 A       ^  62  -  ^y     *  W  -^  623p' 

which  can  be  abbreviated  by  writing  t"  for  the  term  in  the  parenthesis 
and  V  for  the  second  summation  : 

,  ■     ,ar   .  dx 
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Iiil^  ftays  Pftxallel  to  the  Magnetic  Field. — In  this  case  a,  )3,  X 
and  Y  depend  only  on  z  and  t,  and  substitution  of  the  above  values  in 
the  fimdamental  equations  gives  us 

U  .'dX     .  3F\         dp    l/„dY     .  dX\_da 

c  'di      dz^    c  dl  dz^ 

Eliminating  a  and  P  by  differentiating  the  first  pair  of  equations 
with  respect  to  t  and  the  second  pair  with  respect  to  z, 

„d^x^d^x  ivd^Y 

*  df      dz^     c2  df' 

,?^YJd^Y    ivd^X 

*  df  "  dz^  "^  c2  3/2  • 

Integrating  as  before  by  writing 

X=Me^        ,    Y^Ne^ 

gives  us  €'M^fcW -  ivN,    €"N=^fc'N^- ivM. 

Multiplying  the  first  equation  by  N  and  the  second  by  M  gives  us 
M=  ±iNy  and  by  substitution  of  these  values  in  the  equations,  gives 

^2^2  =  £"  +  y    and   p^c^  —  c"  -  v. 
We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Optics  of  Metals  that  when  p  is  com- 
plex, we  can  write  p  =  —p.  ,  in  which  V  is  the  velocity  in  the  medium. 
In  the  present  case  we  can  therefore  write 

fc^  =  (^  '^^^'^  =  n'i{  1  -  Wf  =  €"  +  y, 

in  which  n'  and  k  represent  the  refractive  index  and  extinction 
coefficient  for  left-handed  circular  vibrations,  n"  and  k"  for  right-handed 
.vibrations. 

Substituting  for  €"  and  v  their  equivalents 


BN^ 


20+92^2)  ^^^^S 62 r$2' 

If  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  region  of  the  spectrum  outside  of  the 

absorption  band,  we  can  neglect  i~  and  write  k  =  k"  =  0,  and  since  ^  is 
small  in  comparison  to  6,  '^ 
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In  the  chapter  on  Natural  Rotation  we  have  seen  that  the  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  in  terms  of  the  refractive  indices  for  the 
two  circular  vibrations  is  given  by 

in  which  we  can  write  2n  for  n"  +  n\  n  being  the  mean  refractive  index 
for  the  circular  vibrations. 

Substituting  in  ^—z-  — -^ —  the  values  for  n"^  and  n'* 


gives  us 


and 


5=  -  iri  y  ^  for  the  rotation 


ON 

e 


n2  =  I  +  ^  ^  for  the  refractive  index. 


Magnetic  Rotatory  Dispersion. — Substitution  of  the  values  of  6  and 
4>  in  the  above  equation  gives  us 

ir    z  ,   ^       ON         0 

T?'7 


5=  - 


.^2 


wz 


Let  A=^-^  h,  then 


2n  A2 


^=,TI2S 


('4)' 


e-^N-^      1 


(■-^)- 


mO 


and  remembering  that  6  =  7 — o^^k^  (t*  being  the  free  period  of  the 
electron,  see  page  334),  and  that  6N=  6j,\ 


^=^2 


e: 


1 


-0 


»    1 


Consider  two  types  of  electrons  to  be  present,  then 

8  = 


and  since  — jj-  = ^,  there  being  no  free  charge,  we  can  combine    -^ 

with  our  constant,  if  we  change  the  sign  of  the  second  parenthesis, 


e: 


K 


""■|l'-(?)7  I'-C; 


If  we  now  consider  the  second  parenthesis  as  representing  the  effect 
of  remote  ultra-violet  electrons,  for  which  t^'  is  very  small  in  comparison 
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to  r,  the  term  reduces  to  (^/')^,  as  we  showed  in  the  chapter  on 
I>i8persion ; 


{M"-'1 


1' 

and  substituting  A  for  r, 

Squaring  the  parentheses,  dividing  )C\  and  writing  B  =  A^(d,^Y  and 
C=^i(6^;7,weget 

S-y^4.    -^-    \ 
nV  A2  "*"(A2_A^2)2/ 

In  this  formula  the  first  term  in  the  parenthesis  represents  the  effect 
of  an  absorption  band  so  far  down  in  the  ultra-violet  that  it  can  be 
regarded  as  contributing  a  certain  rotatory  power  which  varies  inversely 
with  the  square  of  the  wave-length.  In  the  dispersion  formula  the 
corresponding  term  contributes  a  certain  fixed  amount  to  the  refractive 
index,  independent  of  wave-length,  while  in  the  present  case  we  have 
A2  occurring  in  the  denominator.  The  second  term  is  the  more  interest- 
ing, for  we  have  (A^  -  k^Y  in  the  denominator.  The  term  will  have 
large  values  for  values  of  A  very  near  Aj,  hut  the  sign  will  not  change 
when  we  cross  the  absorption  band,  since  the  square  of  the  minus 
quantity,  which  we  have  when  A^  >  A,  is  a  positive  quantity.  This 
shows  us  that  the  sign  of  the  rotation  is  the  same  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  absorption  band,  the  rotation  decreasing,  however,  as  we  recede 
from  the  band  in  either  direction. 

Proof  of  the  Rotatory  Dispersion  Formula.— The  experiments  of 
Macaluso  and  Corbino^  have  shown  that  the  rotation  is  in  the  same 
direction  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption  band  in  the  case  of  sodium 
vapor.  A  small  sodium  flame,  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, was  traversed  by  a  beam  of  polarized  white  light,  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  A  Nicol  prism  was  oriented  so 
as  to  completely  extinguish  the  light  when  the  current  was  not 
traversing  the  coils.  On  forming  the  magnetic  field  a  brilliant  yellow 
light  was  found  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Nicol,  which  the  spectroscope 
showed  to  consist  of  narrow  bands  symmetrically  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  D  lines.  By  turning  the  Nicol  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  rotation  was  of  the  same  sign  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  band.  The  formula  thus  applies  qualitatively  to 
the  magnetic  rotation  exhibited  by  a  sodium  flame.  To  test  it  quantita- 
tively the  rotation  must  be  observed  over  a  wide  range  of  wave-lengths 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption  band.  In  the  case  of  sodium  vapor 
n  varies  but  little  from  unity,  except  within  a  small  fraction  of  an 

Angstrom  unit  of  the  D  lines.     Moreover,  we  are  concerned  only  with 
the  effect  of  the  electrons  which  cause  the  D  lines,  for  since  those  of 


^Compt,  Hend.,  cxxvii.,  p.  548. 
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shorter  period  exert  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  refraction,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  their  effect  on  the  rotatory  power 


-c 


as  negligible.     We  can  consequently  neglect  the  term  — ^-,  and  write 


>y 


the  formula 


8  = 


If  the  formula  is  to  be  used  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  or  between 
the  D  lines,  we  must  make  use  of  two  terms  and  write, 


8  = 


AK^ 


J 


5A2 


(A2-VT    (^'-V)'' 


This  formula  has  been  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Wood,^  at  least 
for  the  region  of  the  spectrum  not  comprised  between  the  D  lines. 
Preliminary  experiments  in  collaboration  with  H.  W.  Springsteen- 
showed  the  feasibility  of  testing  the  formula  by  measuring  the  rotation 
of  the  vapor  of  metallic  sodium,  formed  in  exhausted  tubes  in  a  powerful 
magnetic  field,  and  established  the  fact  that  the  numerous  absorption 
lines  of  the  vapor  in  the  red  and  green-blue  region  exercised  powerful 
rotatory  effects. 

In  this  preliminary  work  glass  tubes  were  used,  which  were  exhausted 
and  sealed  off  from  the  pump.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  the 
hydrogen  liberated  from  the  sodium  interfered  greatly  with  the  rotatory 
effects,  and  in  the  subsequent  work  the  tubes  were  kept  in  connection 
with  the  pump.  As  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  vapor  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  very  easily  shown,  the  apparatus  in  its  final 
form  will  be  described  in  detail. 


'Afx: 


Fig.  278 


A  piece  of  thin,  seamless  steel  tubing  (bicycle  tubing)  of  sucb 
diameter  as  to  permit  of  its  being  slipped  easily  through  the  hollow 
cores  of  the  electro-magnet  is  procured.  A  short  piece  of  small  brass- 
tubing  is  brazed  into  one  end,  through  which  the  tube  is  exhausted. 
The  ends  are  closed  with  small  pieces  of  plate  glass  cemented  on  with 
sealing-wax.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  278. 
A  piece  of  sodium  the  size  of  a  walnut  is  rolled  out  into  a  cylinder  and 
inserted  into  the  tube  just  before  the  second  end-plate  is  cemented  on. 
The  tube  is  at  once  placed  in  position  in  the  magnet  and  exhausted. 
If  a  piston  pump  is  used  for  the  exhaustion,  a  glass  stop  cock  should  be 


'  **  Magneto-Optics  of  Sodium  Vapor  and  the  Rotatory  Dispersion  Formnl&, 
Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1905. 

^Phyn,   litw,  June  1905. 
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put  'between  the  pump  and  the  tube  to  prevent  back  leakage  of  air. 
Care  muab  be  taken  to  have  the  lump  of  Bodiura  midway  between  the 

Sties  of  the  magnet.  The  ateel  tube  ia  now  heated  by  means  of  a 
unsen  burner,  and  the  pump  worked  to  remove  the  hydrogen  liberated 
&om  the  Bodiiun,  after  which  the  burner  JB  removed  and  the  tube 
allowed  to  cool. 

Light  from  a  helioslat,  or  an  arc  lamp,  is  now  passed  in  succession 
through  a  Nicol  prism,  tho  steel  tube,  a  second  Nicot,  and  then  con- 
centrated on  the  alit  of  a  spectroscope.  If  the  instrument  has  a  large 
dispersion  (a  14-foot  concave  grating  was  used  in  the  present  case)  all 
of  the  phenomena  now  to  be  described  can  be  seen. 

The  Nicola  are  set  for  complete  extinction  and  a  small  flame  placed 
beneath  the  tube.     As  soon  as  the  vapor  begins  to   form    two   very 

1^  ^  Q 


bright  lines  will  appear  in  the  position  of  the  T)  lines  the  moment  the 
magnet  is  excited.  These  lines  repi-esent  the  constituents  of  the  white 
light,  which  are  rotated  through  90°  by  vapor  and  passed  by  the 
analyzing  Nicol.  The  lines  are  m  reality  double,  though  their  duplicity 
cannot  be  made  out  when  they  first  appear.  As  the  density  of  the 
vapor  increases  the  components  separate,  four  lines  being  distinctly 
visible.  This  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  279,",  which  is  from  a  photo- 
graph. The  lines  continue  to  separate,  and  presently  a  second  pair 
appears  between  them  for  which  the  rotation  is  370°,  the  dark  legiona 
between  representing  rotations  of  180°.  This  stage  is  shown  in 
Fie.  279,  b  and  e. 

In  the  former  the  two  inner  90°  lines  are  beginning  to  fuse  together, 
the  center  being  partially  dark  however ;  in  the  latter  the  fusion  is 
complete  and  the  center  of  the  systcni  of  lines  ia  bright.  With  a 
fiirther  increase  in  the  vapor  density  the  outer  lines  (90')  separate  still 
further,  and  widen  out  into  broad  flares  of  light,  other  lines  appearing 
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between  them  corresponding  bi  larger  rotations,  the  ayslem  resembling  a 
set  of  diffraction  fringes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  280.  These  bri^t  lines 
represent  rotations  of  370',  450°,  630°,  etc,  and  by  measunng  their 
positions  with  an  eye-piece  micrometer,  the  wave-lengths  corresponding 
to  those  rotations  were  determined.  The  center  of  the  system,  as  we 
may  designate  a  point  mid-way  between  D^  and  D^  becomes  bright  and 
dark  in  succession,  as  many  as  eight  complete  alternations  having  been 
observed  in  some  instances.  This  corresponds  to  a  rotation  of  1440°. 
If  the  burner  is  removed  the  changes  take  place  very  rapidly,  the  center 
"  winking  "  bright  and  dark  almost  as  rapidly  as  one  can  count. 

The  results  Stained  from  measurements  made  with  the  micrometer 
are  shown  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  observed  values  being  repre- 
sented by  circles.  Values  of  the  constants  ^  and  B  in  the  formula 
were  calculated  from  two  observed  values  of  S,  and  the  values  of  S 
for  various  wave-lengths  calculated.  These  calculated  values  are 
represented  by  crosses  on  the  plate,  and  will  be  found  to  fall  almost 
exactly  upon  the  experimental  curve.  The  value  of  the  constant  Ji, 
which  is  associated  with  the  absorption  line  Dp  was  about  double  that 
of  A,   which   belongs  to  i)|.     Tables  of  rotations  for  various  vapor 


densities  were  made,  and  the  formula  tested  under  various  conditions. 
With  fairly  dense  vapors  the  observed  value  of  5  midway  between  J/, 
and  Z>j  was  usually  larger  than  the  calculated.  A  fuller  discussion  of 
the  results  will  be  found  in  the  original  paper. 

With  vapor  of  considerable  density  the  rotation  is  measured  in  a 
diBTerent  manner.  The  Nicols  are  set  in  a  parallel  position,  and  the 
«ntiro  spectrum  appears  with  the  exception  of  the  broad  absorption 
band  at  the  D  lines.  On  each  side  of  this  absorption  band  a  dark  HO' 
rotation  band  apjiears.  As  we  turn  the  Niool  these  dark  bands  move, 
the  one  up,  the  other  down  the  spectrum.  By  noting  their  positions 
we  determine  the  values  of  A  corresponding  to  the  rotation  of  the  Nitol 
in  dtgrees  measured  from  the  position  of  extinction. 

The  spectrum  of  the  light  transmitted,  with  the  Nicols  in  various 
positions,  was  {ihotographcd,  and  the  positions  of  the  dark  bands 
meusnred  subsequently.  Owing  to  the  great  density  of  the  vapor  it 
was  found  that  D,  and  D^  could  be  considered  as  forming  a  single 
absorption  band,  and  X„  was  given  an  intermediate  value  6893.  For  a 
particular  density  and  length  of  vapor  column,  the  constant  B  wii 
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I  from  a  aingle  observation  of  S.    The  observed  and  calculated 
ii  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Value  of  Constant  5-135600. 


X. 

a  (oh..). 

3  (cal.). 

6° 

6960        ' 

10- 

10' -4 

S933 

20- 

23°-2 

6023 

40* 

38" 

6917 

66" 

58°-9 

6912-6 

6874 

90" 

93"1 

43'' 

43- 

6864 

40° 

40°-8 

6862 

'20- 

20° -2 

6833 

IW 

9= -2 

6814 

5* 

5' -2 

Thia  table  shows  that  with  very  dense  vapor  the  rotatory  diapersion 
well  repreaented  by  a  single  term  formula,  the  observations  being 
lited  to  a  region  not  very  near  Dj  or  fl,. 

A  series  of  photographic  records  ontained  in  this  manner  Is 
Qwn  in  Fig.  381,  which,  taken  collectively,  exhibit  the  general  form 
the  rotatory  diB|iersion  curve. 


The  Bri^t  Line  Rotation  Spectrum  of  Absorbins  Vapors.—  With 
c  apparatus  described  in  the  previous  section,  a  very  remarkable 
enomenon  appears  when  the  vapor  has  considerable  density.  With 
e  Nicola  crossed  and  the  magnet  excited,  the  transmitted  light,  when 
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examined  with  a  prism  Bpectroscope,  will  be  found  to  form  a  most 
beautiful  bright  line  spectrum,  the  general  appearance  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3  of  the  colored  frontispiece.  Over  a  hundred 
lines  can  be  counted  in  the  red,  and  about  the  same  number  in 
the  bluo-green  region.  A  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  epectrum 
is  shown  in  Fig.  '281a,  while  Fig.  3  of  the  colored  froutiBpiece 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  entire  Bpectrum. 
These  lines  have  been  photographed  with  a  14-foot  concave  grating, 
and  found  to  coincide  with  absorption  lines,  the  significant  &ct  being, 
however,  that  comparatively  few  of  the  absorption  lines  are  repre- 
sented in  the  rotation  spectrum.  Just  why  this  is  so  is  not  apparent. 
The  rotatory  power  of  an  electron  is  probably  inversely  proportional 
to  its  mass.     The  lighter  the  electron  in  proportion  to  its  charge,  tbe 

freater  will  be  the  perturbations  in  its  orbit  produced  by  the  magnetic 
eld.  It  is  possible  that  the  absorption  lines  which  exercise  rotatory 
power  result  from  the  negative  electrons  of  small  mass,  white  the  other 
absorption  lines  are  due  to  heavier  corpuscles,  perhaps  carrying  positive 
charges.  The  fact  that  the  bright  lines  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum 
appear  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  magnetic  rotation  spectrum,  favors 
this  hypothesis,  for  we  should  expect  the  lighter  electrons  to  be  set  in 
more  violent  vibration  by  the  light-waves  than  the  heavier  ones.  A 
further  study  of  the  phenomenon  will  doubtless  throw  more  light  on 
the  subject.     Iodine  vapor  also  gives  a  very  beautiful   bright  line 


spectrum.  A  few  crystals  are  introduced  into  a  small  glasB  bulb  which 
is  highly  exhausted  and  sealed  off  from  the  pump.  This  bulb,  when 
placed  between  the  perforated  conical  pole  pieces  of  a  RnhmkorfT 
magnet  (Nicols  crossed)  and  gently  warmed,  restores  light  of  a  most 
beautiful  emerald  green  color,  whicti  the  spectroscope  shows  to  be  dis- 
continuous. It  is  instructive  to  prepare  two  bulbs,  one  exhausted,  the 
other  at  atmospheric  pressure.     The  latter  shows  no  effect  whatever. 

Uagaetic  Rotation  within  an  Absorption  Band:  Experiments  of 
Zeeman. — It  was  established  theoretically  by  \'oigt  {Witd.  Ann.,  67, 
359,  1899)  that,  in  the  case  of  an  absorption  line  separated  into  a 
magnetic  doublet,  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  was  positive 
for  nil  periods  lying  outside  of  the  components  of  the  doublet  and 
negative  for  all  jieriods  between  the  components,  the  light  traversing 
the  medium  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

This  was  verified  by  Zeeman  {Pror..  Amstenlnm  Acad.,  June  1902), 
who  made  use  of  a  method  similar  to  the  one  which  bad  been  previously 
employed  by  Voigt  in  demonstrating  magnetic  double-refraction. 


upon  the  slit  of  a,  grating  spuutrometer,  in  front  of  the  slit  of  which 
was  placed  &  system  of  right  and  left-handed  quartz  prismB,  aimilar  to 
the  arrangement  employe  by  Fresnel  in  his  experiment  on  the  dlvi- 
don  of  a  plane-polanzod  ray  into  two  circular  components  by  rotatory 
media.  Between  the  slitand  the  grating  a  second  Nicol  was  mounted 
vhich  cut  off  the  vibrations  which  had  been  rotated  into  its  plane  of 
extinction  by  the  quartz  wedges.  The  amount  of  rotation  at  each 
point  of  the  slit  depended  on  the  difference  between  the  thicknesses  of 
the  right  and  left-handed  quartz  elements  at  the  point  in  question, 
and  the  spoctrum  was  found  to  be  traversed  by  a  system  of  dark  bands 
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parallel  to  its  length.  Between  the  first  Nicol  and  the  spectrometer 
the  absorbing  flame  of  sodium  was  mounted  in  a  mi^netic  field,  any 
rotation  produced  by  it  adding  itself  to  that  produced  by  the  quartz 
wedges.  A  rotation  impressed  upon  any  wave-length  by  the  flame 
thus  caused  a  vertical  deviation  of  the  dark  band  at  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  spectrum,  a  shift  ei|ual  to  the  width  of  a  complete  fringe 
corresponding  to  a  rotation  of  180°. 


With  a  field  of  15,000  c.g.s.  units  the  dark  absorption  line  was 
distinctly  resolved  into  a  doublet,  and  on  increasing  the  amount  of 
sodium  in  the  flame  the  dark  bands  outside  of  the  components  curved 
upwards,  while  the  portion  of  the  band  between  them  slid  down  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2B2,  in  which  the  appearances  of 
toe  bands  for  different  densities  of  the  absorbing  flame  arc  shown. 
Photographs  of  the  phenomenon  are  repioducetl  in  fig.  liJSiin. 
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Increasing  the  Btrength  of  the  field  caused  the  portion  of  the  band 
between  the  components  to  move  back  towards  its  original  positioB, 
which  was  in  agreement  with  YcrijB^t's  prediction  tbat  the  nmUre  rota- 
tion within  the  band  decreased  with  increasing  field  strength.  This  ii^ 
of  course,  true  only  with  fiurly  strong  fields;  in  other  wortb,  fbr  a  givn 
density  of  vapor  the  negative  rotation  between  the  components  reaohsi 
a  maximum  value  for  a  certain  strength  of  field.  In  the  case  of  the 
positive  rotation  which  occurs  outside  of  the  lines,  no  such  tomiiig- 
point  is  found. 

Baars  Perpendieolar  to  the  Magnetie  Held. — On  the  hypothesis  of 
molecular  currents  we  should  expect  no  effect  to  be  produced  by  tiie 
magnetization  of  the  medium  when  the  rays  of  light  are  perpendicnkr 
to  the  lines  of  force.  The  Hall-effect  hypothesis,  however,  <»lls  for  an 
effect  in  this  case,  which,  though  smali,  is  perhaps  not  impossible  of 
detection.  Consider  the  waves  as  propafatea  along  the  x  axis,  instead 
of  along  the  lines  of  force  (z  axis).     In  this  case  we  have  the  relations 


«   3j^  +  *''^*^»  since ;,-0, 

i/.ar  .  'dx\     ^     iM  ?^ 


_    dY 

c  dt     dx'        c  di         dx' 
Eliminating  /B  and  y  gives 

Elimination  of  X  from  the  first  two  equations  gives 


Writing  as  before,    X=Mer^''''''\  Y=^Ne-^''''''\z^Qer^'''''\ 

The  velocities  of  the  x  and  1/  components  are  obviously  the  same,  since 
they  are  symmetrical  about  the  lines  of  force.  The  z  component  may, 
however,  be  propagated  with  a  different  velocity,  hence  we  are  obliged 
to  distinguish  between  p'  and  p. 

By  differentiation  and  substitution  we  get 

This  equation  shows  us  that  the  z  and  y  components  are  propagated 
with  different  velocities,  and  that  the- vibration,  if  originally  a  plane  one, 
making  an  angle  of  45*"  with  the  lines  offeree,  becomes  transformed  into 
an  elliptical  one,  in  other  words  the  medium  is  doubly  refracting.  The 
velocities  of  the  z  and  y  components  are  given  by  substituting  the  values 
of  €  and  €"  in  the  above  equations. 
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p^C'  =  n2(l  -  IK)'  =  €   =  1  +  ^ 

^ives  the  velocity  of  a  vibration  parallel  to  the  field,  while 

^  "^  ^  02  _:  4>2 

represents  the  velocity  of  the  component  perpendicular  to  it. 

The  difference  between  n  and  n'  will  be  very  small  unless  6  is  very 
small,  which  only  occurs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  absorption 
band.  2 

The  above  formulae  were  derived  by  Voigt,  who  writes  ( —  ]    for 

n"-{\  -  iK'y^  V  representing  the  velocity  of  light  in  space  and  0^  the  com- 
plex amplitude  of  the  y  component.  The  field  strength  h  occurs  in  ^ 
only,  consecjuently  the  velocity  of  the  z  component  is  uninfluenced  by 
the  magnetic  field. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Voigt  to  detect  the  double  refraction  by 
placing  a  block  of  glass  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet, 
and  causing  the  light  to  traverse  it  a  large  number  of  times  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  The  ends  of  the  block  were 
silvered,  with  the  exception  of  two  narrow  strips  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  beam.  A  Babinet  compensator  was  used  to  detect  a 
possible  change  of  phase  between  the  two  components,  and  though  a 
very  slight  shift  of  the  fringes  was  noted  when  the  field  was  thrown  on, 
it  was  too  small  to  be  regarded  as  established.  

The  double  refraction  was,  however,  found  by  Voigt  and  Weichert  in 
the  case  of  sodium  vapor.  They  placed  a  small  sodium  flame  between 
the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  passed  through  it  a  beam  of  white  light, 
polarized  at  an  angle  of  45**  to  the  lines  of  force.  The  interference 
bands  seen  in  the  compensator  were  found  to  be  curved  in  opposite 
directions,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption  band,  the  appearance 
being  similar  to  the  anomalous  dispersion  curve  exhibited  by  the  vapor. 
This  experiment  was  subsequently  enlarged  upon  and  improved  by 
Zeeman  and  Geest  (Proceed,  Aviskmiam  Acad.,  Jan.  25,  1905). 

Doable  Befraction  near  the  Components  of  Absorption  Lines  mag- 
netically split  into  Several  Components. — Zeeman  and  Gleest  obtained 
some  extremely  interesting  results  by  applying  the  same  method  of 
study  to  light  which  had  traversed  an  absorbing  flame  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  field.  In  this  case  Z),  is  split  up  into  a 
quartet  atid  D.,  into  a  sextet.  A  formula  was  deducea  which  expressed 
the  phase-difference  between  the  vibrations  parallel  and  normal  to  the 
field,  and  the  deformations  of  the  horizontal  fringes,  which  resulted  from 
the  phase-differences,  were  calculated  and  recorded  graphically.  These 
curves  were  then  verified  by  experiment,  the  agreement  being  most 
excellent.  The  calculated  curves  and  observed  fringe  contortions  are 
shown  in  Fig.  283.  The  calculated  curves  are  for  a  single  dark  band. 
The  observed  show  two  adjacent  bands,  it  being  impossible  to  limit  the 
observation  to  a  single  one. 
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TKANSFOKMATION    OF    ABSOKBED    liADIATION. 
FLUOKESCENCE  AND  PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

In  the  case  of  all  substances  which  absorb  light,  i.e.  in  cases  when  the 
sum  of  the  transmitted  and  reflected  energy  is  not  equal  to  the  incident 
energy,  we  have  a  transformation  of  the  radiant  energy  into  energy  of 
some  other  form.  The  commonest  case  is  that  in  which  the  luminous 
radiations  are  spent  in  warming  the  body,  the  absorption  of  the  light 
increasing  the  kinetic  energy  of  molecules.  Just  how  the  transforma- 
tion takes  place  we  do  not  know,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
assumptions.  In  the  case  of  selective  absorption,  where  we  refer  the 
phenomenon  to  resonance,  or  the  vibration  of  electrons  of  the  sj^ime 
free  period  as  the  absorbed  vibrations,  we  assume  something  akin  to 
friction,  which  impedes  the  free  motion  of  the  electron  and  produces 
a  rise  of  temperature.  In  some  wa}'  the  energy  taken  up  by  the 
electron  is  spent  in  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  molecule,  which 
makes  it  seem  as  if  the  action  were  an  action  between  the  molecules, 
and  not  something  going  on  within  the  molecule,  for  we  cannot  speak 
of  a  molecule  as  rising  in  tempeniture.  As  the  temperature  of  the 
substance  increases,  it  emits  more  and  more  energy  in  the  form  of  long 
heat-waves,  and  it  is  this  re-cmission  of  energy  which  prevents  the 
temperature  from  rising  indefinitely.  If  the  substance  absorbs  strongly 
waves  of  all  lengths,  it  is  possible  to  throw  radiant  energy  into  it  at 
such  a  rate  that  its  temperature  rises  to  the  point  of  incandescence,  as 
was  shown  by  Tyndall.  The  incident  energy  may  consist  wholly  of 
invisible  heat-rays,  in  which  case  we  have  a  re-emission  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  waves  of  shorter  wave-length.  This  phenomenon  has  received 
the  name  of  calorescence. 

TyndalPs  experiment  consisted  in  the  formation  of  a  dark  heat  focus 
by  means  of  a  large  condensing  lens,  the  visible  radiations  being 
filtered  out  by  means  of  a  solution  of  i(Kline  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
contained  in  a  glass  cell.  A  piece  of  blackened  platinum  foil  held  in 
the  focus  was  speedily  raised  to  a  red-heat.  In  this  case  the  emission 
of  light  is  a  pure  temperature  effect.  Certain  substances,  however, 
possess  the  peculiar  property  of  emitting  light  when  illuminated,  with 
out  any  appreciable  rise  in  temperature.  The  emitted  light  is  usually 
of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  exciting  radiation,  ami  the  emission 
may  continue  for  some  time  after  the  illuminating  light  is  cut  off". 
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If  the  emission  ceases  as  soon  as  the  exciting  radiations  cease  to  fall 
upon  the  substance,  the  phenomenon  is  called  Fluorescence :  if  it 
persists  for  an  appreciable  time,  the  term  phosphorescence  is  applied  to 
it.  In  general,  fluorescence  is  only  exhibited  by  gases  and  liquids, 
phosphorescence  by  solids,  though  we  sometimes  find  the  terms  con- 
fused, the  term  fluorescence  being  applied  to  uranium  glass  and  certain 
crystals.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  not  to  attempt  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  the  classes  of  phenomena,  for  it  has  been  shown  recently  that 
we  may  have  a  gradual  transition  of  fluorescence  into  phosphorescence. 

Flaorescence. — The  name  fluorescence  is  derived  from  fluor  spar,  a 
native  fluoride  of  calcium,  a  substance  which  was  first  observed  to 
exhibit  this  peculiar  emission  of  light.  The  subject  was  first  investi- 
gated by  J.  Herschel  (Phil  Trans.,  1845,  p  143)  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  {Trans,  of  Edin.,  184C,  part  ii.,  p.  3),  who  examined  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  emit  a  brilliant  blue  light  in  all  direc- 
tions when  illuminated  with  a  beam  of  sunlight. 

Herschel  found  that  light  which  had  traversed  the  solution  was 
incapable  of  exciting  any  further  emission,  and  that  the  blue  luminosity 
was  confined  to  the  surface.  He  termed  the  phenomenon  epipolic  dis- 
persion, believing  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  new  type  of  polarizatioiL 
The  light  on  entering  the  solution  became  "  epipolarized,"  a  lateral 
emission  or  dispersion  resulting  from  the  process,  and  this  epipolarized 
light  was  incapable  of  exciting  further  fluorescence.  Brewster  found, 
however,  that  by  employing  an  intense  beam  of  light,  the  blue  emission 
marked  the  entire  path  of  the  beam,  and  he  accordingly  changed  the 
name  to  "  internal  dispersion." 

It  occurred  to  Stokes  that  the  blue  light  " dispersed"  by  the  quinine 
solution  might  not  be  the  blue  light  of  the  illuminating  beam,  but  a 
new  creation  duo  to  the  absorption  of  more  refrangible  radiations. 
This  would  explain  the  inability  of  the  light  to  excite  further  fluor- 
escence after  it  had  already  traversed  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  rays  effective  in  provoking  the  emission  being  removed  by 
absorption.    Experiments  verified  this  surmise,  establishing  the  general 
law  that  the  fluorescent  radiations  are  always  of  longer  wave-lengths 
than  those  of  the  light  which  excites  them.     This  change  in  the  wave- 
length can  be  very  easily  observed  by  interposing  colored  glass  in  the 
path  of  the  illuminating  beam.     A  beam  of  sunlight,  from  which  the 
orange-yellow  and  green  has  been  removed  by  means  of  a  sheet  of 
dense  cobalt  glass,  is  concentrated  with  a  lens  upon  a  few  crystals  of 
uranium  nitrate.     Although  the  illuminating  beam  is  of  a  deep  blue 
violet  color  the  crystals  shine  with  a  brilliant  green  light.     A  piece  of 
the  ordinary  canary  glass,  which  is  colored  with  oxide  of  uranium,  can 
be  substituted  for  the  nitrate  crystals.     Small  vases  of  this  glass,  which 
can  now  be  found  in  almost  any  glass-store,  are  suitable  for  the  experi- 
ment.    It  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  greenish  color   which  it 
assumes  when  held  in  sunlight,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
yellow  color  of  the  transmitted  light.     One  of  the  best  substances  for 
the  exhibition  of  fluorescence  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  uranin,  an 
alkaline  salt  of  fluoresceno.     The  solution  should  be  extremely  dilute. 
It  is  best  to  begin  with  pure  water  contained  in  a  rectangular  glass 
tank,  the  light  from  an  arc-lamp  or  the  sun  being  brought  to  a  focus  at 
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the  center  of  the  tank.  On  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  a,  fairly  strong 
aolution  of  the  dye  the  path  of  the  beam  becomes  luminous,  shining 
with  a  brilliant  green  light.  On  adding  more  of  the  dye  the  fluor- 
escence retreats  towards  the  region  where  the  light  enters  the  solution, 
owing  to  the  increased  absorption  of  the  rays  which  are  capable  of 
exciting  the  fluorescence. 

Other  solutions  can  be  easily  prepared  which  Huoreste  with 
different  colors.  An  aqueous  solution  of  aescutin,  which  can  be  pre- 
pared by  pouring  hot  water  over  some  scraps  of  horse-chestnut  bark, 
shines  with  a  beautiful  blue  light,  while  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chlorophyl,  which  can  be  prepared  by  soaking  green  leaves  in  strong 
alcohol,  exhibits  a  red  fluorescence.  Among  other  substances  which 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  may  be  mentioned,  solutions  oC  sulphate  of 
quinine  (acidifled  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid)  and  paraffin  oil, 
both  of  which  fluoresce  with  a  bhie  light.     (See  page  443  for  list.) 

Methods  of  inTestigating  Flaorescence.— An  exceedingly  simple  and 
ingenious  method  was  devised  by  Stokes  for  detecting  fluorescence  and 
phoaphorescence,  which  is  apjilicable  to  cases  where  the  emitted  light 
IS  BO  feeble  as  to  be  overpowered  by  the  irregularly  reflected  tight. 
This  method  depends  on  the  change  of  wave-length  which  accompanies 
both  phenomena.  Two  screens  are  prepared,  one  of  which  transmits  the 
violet  and  blue,  absorbing  the  green,  yellow  and  red,  while  the  other 
absorbs  the  violet  and  blue,  transmitting  the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 
Dense  cobalt  glass  combined  with  a  thin  sheet  of  signal  green  glass,  or  a 
solution  of  cuprammonium,  makes  a  suitable  blue  violet  screen  ;  while 
yellow  glass  or  a  solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  will  answer  for  the 
other.  The  two  together  should  be  practically  opaque  even  to  a  fairly 
strong  light. 

If,  now,  A  powerful  beam  of  light  is  admitted  to  a  dark  room  or  box 
through  the  blue  screen,  objects  illuminated  by  it  will  be  invisible 
through  the  yellow  screen  unless  they  fluoresce  or  phosphoresce,  that 
is,  ^ve  out  less  refrangible  radiations  than  those  which  fall  upon  them. 
Stokes  succeeded  in  showing  that  onlinary  paper,  cotton,  bones,  ivory, 
leather,  cork,  horn  and  many  other  substances  exhibit  the  phenomenon. 

This  method,  while  admirably 
adapted   to  the  detection  of  fluor-  .   ^  ,    „     _    _    _ 

escence,  is  not  suited  to  the  study 
of  the  relation  between  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  fluorescent  and  inci- 
dent light. 

The  method  adopted  by  Stokes 
was  analogous  to  Newton's  method 
of  crooaed  prisms ;  a  very  narrow 
and  intense  solar  spectrum  was 
thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
under  investigation,  the  fluorescence 
resulting  in  this  case  from  monochro- 
matic light  of  varying  wave-length. 

This  spectrum  was  then  viewed  througli  a  prism  held  in  such  a 
position  as  to  deviate  the  spectrum  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
length,  as  shown  in  Fig.   384,  in  which  AB  is  the  undeviated  and 
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A'B  the  deviated  spectrum,  as  it  would  appear  if  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  merely  reflected  or  scattered  light  without  fluorescence.  This 
spectrum  will  always  be  visible  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  even  the  surface  of  a  transparent  liquid  scatters  a  certain 
amount  of  light  without  change  of  wave-length. 

In  the  case  of  fluorescent  or  phosphorescent  substances,  we  have  in 
addition  the  complete  fluorescent  spectrum  produced  by  the  mono- 
chromatic illumination  at  each  point  of  the  spectrum.  The  fluorescent 
spectra  together  form  the  broad  band  shown  in  the  figure,  from  which 
it  is  apparent  that  the  wave-length  of  the  fluorescent  light  is  never  less 
than  that  of  the  light  which  causes  it.  Any  exception  to  Stokes's  law 
would  give  rise  to  an  extension  of  the  band  on  the  other  side  of  the 
deviated  spectrum,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 

Stokes's  law,  that  the  waves  of  the  fluorescent  light  are  never  shorter 
than  those  of  the  exciting  rays,  was  questioned  by  Lommel,  who 
believed  that  he  could  detect  the  complete  fluorescent '  spectrum  of 
Magdala  red,  which  contains  red,  yellow  and  green  rays,  when  the 
fluorescence  was  excited  by  sodium  light  alone. 

Hagenbach  investigated  this  same  substance  and  came  to  a  different 
conclusion.  The  eye-piece  of  a  spectroscope  was  replaced  with  a  screen 
perforated  with  a  vertical  slit,  upon  which  the  spectrum  was  focused. 
An  image  of  this  slit,  illuminated  in  monochromatic  light,  was  thrown 
by  means  of  a  lens  partly  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluorescent  solution, 
and  partly  upon  a  small  piece  of  white  porcelain  placed  close  to  the 
surface.  The  porcelain  reflected  only  the  monochromatic  light,  while 
the  liquid  emitted  the  fluorescent  light.  On  viewing  the  image 
through  a  prism,  the  fluorescent  spectrum  J5,  and  the  monochromatic 

image  of  the  slit,  reflected  from  the  porcelain  A^ 
appeared  as  shown  in  Fig.  285  (1).  The  two  images 
were  separated  by  a  wide  gap,  the  fluorescent  light 
being  much  less  refrangible  than  the  exciting  rays. 
By  turning  the  prism  of  the  spectroscope,  the  wave- 
length of  the  light  from  the  slit  was  increased,  which 
caused  the  image  A  to  approach  J5,  the  gap  between 
becoming  narrower  as  shown  in  (2).  No  change  in  the 
fluorescent  spectrum  was  observed.  On  still  further 
increasing  the  wave-length,  A  came  into  coincidence 
with  B,  Up  to  this  point  the  fluorescent  spectrum 
remained  unchanged,  but  from  now  on  a  further  increase  in  the  wave- 
length resulted  in  a  contraction  of  the  spectrum  B^  as  shown  in  (4),  no 
radiations  appearing  in  it  of  shorter  wave-length  than  those  in  the 
image  A.  An  exception  to  Stokes's  law  would  have  made  itself 
manifest  as  a  faint  illumination  in  the  region  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  in  (4). 

Lommel  then  repeated  his  experiments,  using  both  sodium  light  and 
monochromatic  light  from  a  spectroscope,  and  found  as  before  that  not 
only  Magdala  red  but  a  number  of  other  substances  showed  evidences 
of  emitting  fluorescent  waves  shorter  than  the  exciting  ones.  He  dis- 
tinguished three  distinct  classes  of  fluorescence.  Bodies  belonging  to  the 
first  class  were  capable  of  giving  out  their  comj)hte  fluorescent  spectrum 
when   excited   by  any  radiations   exciting   fluorescence.      Under  the 
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second  class  were  grouped  substances  of  which  the  fluorescent  spectrum 
contained  no  shorter  radiations  than  the  exciting  ones.  A  third  type, 
which  he  called  composite  fluorescence,  embraced  substances  having 
a  fluorescent  spectrum  consisting  of  two  parts,  similar  respectively  to 
the  spectra  shown  by  substances  of  the  first  two  classes.  These  sub- 
stances behaved  as  would  a  mixture  of  a  substance  belonging  to  the 
first  class  with  one  belonging  to  the  second. 

A  very  carefiil  study  of  the  subject  has  been  made  recently  by 
Nichols  and  Merritt  (Phys,  Bev,,  June  and  July  1904),  who  measured 
with  a  spectrophotometer  the  distribution  of  intensity  in  the  fluor- 
escence spectrum,  when  the  wave-leneth  of  the  exciting  light  was 
varied.  They  found  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  substances  which  they 
examined  there  were  marked  exceptions  to 
Stokes's  law,  the  position  of  the  maxima 
of  the  fluorescence  spectrum  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  wave-length  of  the  exciting 
light.  They  were  able  to  produce  .powerful 
fluorescence  when  the  exciting  light  was 
of  much  greater  wave-length  than  that  at 
the  center  of  the  fluorescent  band.  -^g- 

An  aqueous  solution  of  fluorescein   is       5       a  C 

admirably   adapted    for   the    purposes   of  Fig.  286. 

illustration.  In  Fig.  286  we  have  the  in- 
tensity curves  of  the  fluorescent  spectra  A,  B  and  C  when  excited  by 
approximately  monochromatic  light  cut  out  of  a  spectrum  in  the 
region  A\  B'  and  C.  The  fluorescence  is  seen  to  be  most  intense 
when  the  exciting  wave-lengths  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  fluorescent 
spectrum  which  is  towards  the  violet,  C  but  still  of  considerable 
intensity  when  the  illuminating  light  is  made  up  of  a  band  on  the  red 
side  of  the  point  of  most  intense  fluorescence. 

Polarized  Fluorescence. — The  fluorescent  light  emitted  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  surfaces  of  isotropic  media  was  found  by  Millikan 
(Phys.  Bev.,  Sept.  and  Nov.  1895)  to  be  polarized  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  light  obliquely  emitted  by  white  hot  surfaces.  This  polariza- 
tion results  from  refraction  of  the  light  as  it  passes  out  of  the  medium 
into  the  air. 

Certain  crystals  possess  the  remarkable  propertv  of  emitting  a 
polarized  fluorescence.  The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  magnesium 
platino -cyanide,  which  can  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
magnesium  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  barium  platino-cyanide,  until  no 
further  precipitation  of  barium  sulphate  takes  place.  The  colorless 
solution  is  filtered,  evaporated  and  crystallized.  The  crystals,  which 
are  of  a  deep  red  color,  have  most  remarkable  optical  properties, 
showing  a  brilliant  j^jreen  surface  color  on  the  sides  of  the  prisms,  while 
the  enos  selectively  reflect  a  deep  violet  light,  which  is  polarized 
even  at  normal  incidence.  The  fluorescence  of  the  crystals  can 
be  best  observed  by  exciting  them  in  a  concentrated  beam  of  sun- 
light which  has  been  passed  through  a  piece  of  dense  cobalt  glass. 
We  will  suppose  the  crystal  to  be  standing  upright,  upon  one  of  its 
bases,  and  the  incident  beam  horizontal.  If  the  fluorescent  light, 
which  emerges  from  the  sides  of  the  prism,  be  observed  through  a 
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Nicol  prism,  it  will  be  found  that  the  color  is  orange-yellow  when  the 

polarizing  plane  of  the  Nicol  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  prism, 

and  scarlet  when  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
axis.  If  the  exciting  light  be  polarized  hori- 
zontally, the  color  of  the  fluorescent  light  is 
yellow,  changing  to  red  as  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation is  rotated  through  90^.  Examination 
with  a  second  Nicol  shows  that  the  orange- 
yellow  fluorescence  is  polarized  perpen- 
dicular, the  scarlet  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystals.  If,  now,  the  crystal  be  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  the  beam  of  unpolar- 
ized  light  directed  against  an  end  surface, 
the  fluorescent  light  will  be  unpolarized  and 
of  a  scarlet  color.  If  the  incident  light  be 
polarized  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  crystal 
be  turned  on  a  vertical  axis  so  as  to  vary 
the  angle  of  incidence,  the  red  color  changes 
to  yellow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plane 
of  polarization  be  horizontal,  no  change  is 
observed  on  turning  the  crystal.  This  shows 
that  the  change  from  red  to  yellow  takes 
place  as  the  angle  which  the  direction  of 
vibration  makes  with  the  crystal's  axis 
changes  from  90"*  to  0%   the  direction   of 

vibration  being  perpendicular  to  the  piano  of  polarization. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  two  positions  of  the  crystal  are  in  perfect 

agreement,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  287,  in  which  the 

exciting  rays  are  indicated  by  solid  arrows,  the  fluorescent  rays  by 

dotted  arrows,  the  direction  of  vibration  in  each  case  being  indicated 

by  double-headed  arrows. 
Variation  of  the  Intensity  with  the  Angle   of  Emission. — The 

intensity    of  the    light   emitted    by    self  luminous    solid    and    liquid 

substances  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  emission  (Lambert's  law). 

On  this  account  the  intrinsic  intensity  is  not  increased  by  foreshortening 

of  the  source,  i.e,  by  viewing  it  in  an  oblique  direction.     This  is  not, 

however,  the   case  with  fluorescent  light,   as   is 

indicated  by  some  as  yet  unpublished  experiments 

by  the  author.     If  the  light  from  a  powerful  spark 

discharge  between  cadmium  electrodes  is  allowed 

to  fall  upon  the  face  AB  of  &  prism  of  crown 

glass,   the   surface  shines   with   a  beautiful  blue 

light,  the  intrinsic  intensity  being  much  greater 

when   it  is   viewed  from    D  than   when  viewed 

from  C.     Apjmrently  the  total  light  sent  off  from 

the  surface  is  independent  of  the  direction,  which 

is  also  the  case  with  X  rays.     This  condition  only 

holds,  however,  within  the  fluorescent  medium,  as  is  easily  seen  by 

viewing  the  other  side  of  the  luminous  surface  in  different  directions. 
The  eflect  may  also  be  beautifully  shown  by  dissolving  a  little  uranin 

^fluorescein)  in  a  beaker  of  water,  arranging  a  cadmuim  spark  close  to 
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the  surface  and  viewing  the  surface  from  below.  The  fluorescence  is 
of  dazzling  intensity,  when  the  surface  is  foreshortened  almost  into  a 
line.  The  spark  light  is  necessary,  for  we  require  a  surface  effect,  and 
the  altra-vicMet  radiations  scarcely  penetrate  the  surface.  With  other 
lights  the  fluorescence  is  distributed  through  the  mass  of  the  liquid. 

Change  of  Absorption  produced  by  Fluorescence.^ — The  very  re- 
markable fact  was  discovered  by  Burke  that  a  substance,  while  fluorescing 
exercised  a  different  absorbing  power  on  a  beam  of  light  passing 
through  it  at  right  angles  to  the  beam  which  excited  the  fluorescence. 
This  seems  to  be  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  which  we 
made,  that  the  action  of  the  light  caused  a  chemical  change  in  the  sub- 
stance, which  was,  however,  unstable,  the  original  condition  being 
established  very  soon  after  the  light  is  cut  off".  Burke  experimented 
with  cubes  of  uranium  glass,  measuring  photometrically  the  intensity 
of  the  absorption  as  influenced  by  the  passage  of  a  beam  of  light 
through  the  cube  in  a  different  direction.  Various  corrections  were 
necessary  owing  to  the  superposition  of  the  fluorescent  light  on  the 
light  which  was  being  observed. 

Fhosphorescence. — The  term  fluorescence,  strictly  speaking,  should 
be  limited  to  the  cases  of  the  gases  and  liquids,  since,  in  the  case  of 
solids,  the  emission  of  light  continues  for  an  appreciable  time  after  the 
exciting  radiations  are  cut  off.  In  some  cases  the  emission  of  light  may 
continue  for  several  hours,  in  others  it  lasts  for  but  a  very  small  fraction 
of  a  second  after  the  exciting  rays  are  removed.  Most  remarkable  is 
the  prolonged  emission  of  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  a  sulphide  of 
<»lcium,  which  glows  in  the  dark  for  many  hours  after  exposure  to 
a  strong  light.  It  appears  probable  that  something  analogous  to  a 
chemical  change  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  light,  the  condition 
being  unstable  and  the  process  reversing  as  soon  as  it  is  screened  from 
the  action  of  the  light  This  reversing  of  the  process  may  be  prolonged 
or  rapid,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  light.  The  energy  of 
the  absorbed  light  is  stored  in  the  substance  in  the  form  of  potential 
energy  of  the  atoms.  At  very  low  temperatures  the  condition  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  light  may  be  more  or  less  stable,  as  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Dewar.  A  fragment  of  ammonium-platino-cyanide 
was  cooled  by  means  of  liquid  hydrogen  and  exposed  to  a  strong  light. 
On  removing  it  to  a  dark  room  no  trace  of  phosphorescence  was  per- 
ceived, but  on  removing  the  crystal  from  the  chilled  tube  and  allowing 
it  to  warm  up,  it  presently  bursts  into  a  brilliant  green  phosphorescence. 

A  partial  stability  can  be  shown  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  Bal- 
main's  luminous  paint.  If  this  be  kept  in  absolute  darkness  for  twenty- 
four  hours  it  becomes  non-luminous.  A  further  emission  of  light  may, 
however,  be  produced  by  concentrating  invisible  infra-red  radiations 
upon  it.  This  at  first  sight  appears  like  an  exception  to  Stokes's  law, 
but  if  the  experiment  be  continued  for  a  few  minutes  the  luminosity 
ceases.  The  infra-red  radiations  have  merely  carried  on  the  reverse 
process  onginally  produced  by  violet  light,  further  than  it  is  able  to  go 
spontaneously.  Not  until  the  powder  has  again  been  exposed  to  light 
and  kept  over  night  in  the  dark  can  the  experiment  be  repeated.     The 
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color  of  the  phosphorescent  light  obtained  in  this  way  differs  from  that 
of  the  light  by  the  spontaneous  breaking  down  of  the  molecular  condition 
produced  by  the  light,  being  distinctly  greenish  instead  of  deep  blue. 

If  the  Balmain  paint  be  exposed  to  infra-red  radiations  while  it  is 
phosphorescing  the  luminous  energy  is  liberated  much  more  rapidly. 
This  property  has  been  utilized  for  obtaining  records  of  the  infra-red 
spectrum.  A  sheet  of  glass  is  painted  over  with  luminous  paint  and 
exposed  to  sunlight. 

If  a  spectrum  is  then  thrown  upon  it  it  will  be  found  that  the  effect 
of  the  red  and  infra-red  red  region  is  to  render  the  portions  of  the 
surface  upon  which  they  fall,  at  first  more  luminous  than  their  sur- 
roundings. The  emission  soon  ceases,  and  on  examination  we  find  a 
(lark  region  where  the  infra-red  radiations  have  destroyed  the  phos- 
phorescence. Very  good  records  have  been  obtained  in  this  way  of  the 
infra-red  solar  spectrum  by  Draper,  Becquerel  and  Lommel.  The 
phosphorescent  plate,  after  exposure  to  the  spectrum,  was  placed  in 
contact  Mnth  a  photographic  plate,  by  means  of  which  the  record  was 
made  permanent. 

Duration  of  the  Phosphorescence.  Phosphoroscope. — While  some 
phosphorescent  substances  remain  luminous  for  a  considerable  time 
after  their  exposure  to  light,  the  majority  cease  to  give  out  visible 
radiations  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  exciting  radiations  cease  to  £bi11 
upon  them.  An  instrument  was  devised  by  Becquerel  for  examining 
substances  in  complete  darkness,  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  after  their 
exposure  to  a  brilliant  light.  This  instrument,  which  is  known  as  the 
phosphoroscope,  consists  of  two  metal  discs  mounted  side  by  side  on  the 
same  axle.  The  discs  are  perforated  with  an  equal  number  of  aper- 
tures which  arc  arranged  out  of  step,  and  are  driven  at  high  speed  by  a 
train  of  cog-wheels.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is  placed  between  the 
discs,  and  a  strong  l)eam  of  light  directed  upon  it  through  the  apertures 
of  one  of  them.  If  the  eye  be  brought  close  to  the  other  disc  the 
object  will  be  seen  only  at  the  moments  when  the  light  beam  is  cut  off, 
and  it  will  be  visible  therefore  only  by  phosphorescent  light.  The 
discs  are  mounted  in  a  cylindrical  metal  box,  to  screen  the  substance 
from  all  light  except  that  reaching  it  through  the  perforations. 

With  this  instrument  it  is  possible  to  observe  an  object  one  one- 
thousandth  of  a  second  or  less  after  its  illumination.  Becquerel  found 
that  phosphorescence  was  much  more  common  than  had  been  supposed. 
The  salts  of  the  alkali  metals,  compounds  of  aluminium  and  nearly  all 
organic  compounds  were  found  to  be  phosphorescent.  Compounds  of 
the  heavy  metals  for  the  most  part  showed  no  trace  of  luminosity,  the 
salts  of  uranium  and  platinum  being  marked  exceptions  however. 

All  solid  fluorescent  substances  were  found  to  be  phosphorescent; 
fluorescent  liquids,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  no  trace  of  the  pheno- 
menon. The  author  has  found  the  same  to  be  true  for  sodium  vapor. 
A  simple  phosphoroscope  with  a  single  revolving  disc  can  be  set  up  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  and  gives  excellent  results  with  uranium  glass, 
uranium  nitrate  and  other  phosphorescent  substances.  The  disc,  which 
is  30  or  40  cms.  in  diameter,  can  be  made  of  cardboard  with  holes  about 
half  a  centimeter  in  diameter  punched  at  regular  intervals  around  its 
circumference.    The  distance  between  the  holes  should  be  about  2  cms.. 
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not  li'.».  The  (lisr  ciii  1m'  luomiit'd  on  tin-  shall  <>!'  a  .^iiiall  chMiiii 
motor,  or  on  a  whirling  table,  or  it  may  even  be  mounted  on  a  lead 
pencil  held  in  vertical  wooden  supports  and  set  in  rotation  with  a  top 
string.  A  beam  of  sunlight,  reflected  from  a  mirror,  is  focused  on  one  of 
the  holes ;  the  diverging  cone  is  received  by  a  second  lens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  disc  and  again  brought  to  a  focus,  this  time  upon  the  object 
under  examination,  e.g.  a  lump  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  On  setting  the 
disc  in  motion,  and  viewing  the  object  through  the  small  holes,  taking 
care  not  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  light,  the  phosphorescence  can  be 
easily  observed.  Obviously  the  eye  must  be  moved  about  until  the 
position  is  found  in  which  the  incident  light  is  cut  off  from  the  object 
when  it  is  exposed  to  view.  By  laying  the  crystals  upon  white  paper 
the  effect  is  more  striking,  for  it  is  then  apparent  that  we  are  seeing  the 
crystals  by  their  own  light  alone.  The  room  should  be  made  as  dark 
as  possible,  of  course,  though  the  phosphorescence  is  apparent  even 
in  a  room  brilliantly  illuminated  with  sunlight. 

Influence  of  Temperature — It  has  been  shown  by  Dewar  {Chem. 
NewSy  70,  252,  1894;  Proc,  Cheni.  Sor.,  10,  171)  that  many  substances 
at  low  temperatures  exposed  to  light  do  not  fluoresce  until  they  are 
warmed,  the  change  produced  appearing  to  be  stable  at  low  temper- 
atures. It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  absorption  spectrum  of 
a  fluorescent  substance  at  low  temperatures  before  and  after  its 
exposure  to  light.  In  this  way  direct  evidence  of  a  molecular  change 
might  be  obtained.  It  is  even  possible  that  prolonged  exposure  to  a 
brilliant  light  might  produce  a  change  that  could  be  recognized  in 
other  ways.  It  is  still  apparently  an  open  question  as  to  how  much 
luminous  energy  can  be  stored  up  in  a  fluorescent  body  at  a  low 
temperature. 

Balmain's  paint,  cooled  in  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  and  exposed 
to  a  powerful  light  while  at  a  low  temperature,  emits  no  light  until  it  is 
removed  from  the  freezing  mixture.  The  influence  of  temperature  can 
be  well  shown  by  painting  a  sheet  of  metal  with  the  paint,  exposing  it 
to  sunlight  and  then  heating  it  suddenly  with  a  Bunsen  burner  in  a 
dark  room.  The  sudden  rise  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a 
brilliant  emission  of  light.  Dewar  found  other  substances,  however, 
which  phosphoresced  only  at  low  temperatures.  Gelatine,  celluloid, 
paraffin,  ivory,  and  horn,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  only 
exhibited  the  feeblest  traces  of  phosphorescence,  became  very  luminous 
at  -  180*.  The  following  substances  were  found  especially  brilliant  at 
-  180' :  acetophenon,  benzophenon,  asparagin,  hippuric  and  uric  acids, 
disphenyl,  salicylic  acid,  and  egg  shells.  Ammonium  platino-cyanide 
showed  no  luminosity  at  -  180*  until  the  liquid  air  was  poured  off,  when 
it  immediately  lighted  up  like  a  lamp. 

Theories  of  nuorescence. — The  fact  that  fluorescence  is  always 
accompanied  by  absorption  shoves  that  the  phenomenon  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  vibration  of  the  electrons. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  as  if  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  assume 
that  the  ions  set  in  vibration  by  the  ether  waves  become  themselves 
sources  of  radiation.  If  this  is  the  case  all  absorbing  media  should 
fluoresce,  which  is  not  the  case.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  we 
can  have  a  gradual  transition  from  fluorescence  to  phosphorescence,  and 
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it  is  unthinkable  that  phosphorescence,  of  even  a  small  fraction  of  a 
■second's  duration,  can  be  simply  the  radiation  of  an  electron  which 
•continues  in  vibration,  after  once  having  been  set  in  motion.  Even  if 
the  phosphorescence  lasted  but  1/1000  of  a  second  the  electron  would 
be  obliged  to  perform  of  itself  600  billion  vibrations.  Though  the 
•damping  of  the  vibration  of  an  electron  by  radiation  can  be  shown  to  be 
«mali,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  vibration,  once  started,  can  continue 
for  such  a  length  of  time  without  receiving  energy  from  some  source 
Another  difficulty  is  the  circumstance  that  with  monochromatic  light  as 
the  exciting  radiation,  the  fluorescent  radiation  is  distributed  over  a 
wide  range  of  wave-lengths  chieHy  of  lower  refrangibility. 

A  satisfactory  theory  of  fluorescence  must  first  of  all  distinguish 
l)etween  absorbing  media  which  fluoresce  and  those  which  do  not; 
furthermore,  it  must  explain  the  change  of  wave-length  and  the  increase 
in  the  duration  of  the  emission  when  the  substance  is  in  the  solid  form. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  satisfactory  theory  exists  but  it  is  instructive  to 
-examine  briefly  into  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  establish 
one.  The  fundamental  assumption  which  has  been  made  in  every  case 
is  that  the  fluorescent  light  is  emitted  by  atoms  or  electrons  which  are 
«et  in  vibration  by  the  light- waves.  This  explanation  was  given  by 
Stokes,  and  it  may  be  in  part  correct,  though  it  fails  to  show  why 
all  absor[)tion  is  not  accompanied  by  fluorescence.  It  can  hardly  be 
-extended  to  phosphorescetice,  and  as  the  two  phenomena  are  so  closely 
related  it  seems  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  facts  of  fluorescence 
4ire  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  simple  assumption  of  a  forced 
vibration,  but  must  be  referred  to  some  complicated  chemical  process. 

A  theory  was  developed  by  Lommel,  who  built  up  an  equation  of 
motion  of  an  atom  vibrating  under  the  impact  of  light-wayes.  This 
-equation  was  similar  in  form  to  the  one  which  we  have  already  discussed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Hclmholtz  dispersion  theory. 

The  molecular  condition  of  the  substance  has  apparently  as  much 
to  do  with  its  power  of  fluorescing  as  its  chemical  constitution. 
For  example,  many  substances  which  in  the  solid  state  show 
no  trace  of  fluorescence,  when  dissolved  in  various  liquids  become 
powerfully  fluorescent.  Other  substances  possess  the  property  both  in 
the  solid  and  dissolved  states,  some  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  former, 
-others  in  the  latter.  Still  others,  such  as  Barium  platino-cyanide, 
which  in  the  crystalline  form  are  powerfully  fluorescent,  show  no  trace 
of  the  phenomenon  in  solution.  For  this  behavior  we  have  at  the 
present  time  no  satisfactory  explanation,  no  theory  of  fluorescence 
having  up  to  the  present  time  been  formulated  which  is  capable  of 
•explaining  even  the  simplest  facts. 

Effect  of  the  Solvent  on  the  Intensity  of  Fluorescence. — The  solvent 
exercises  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescence. 
This  subject  was  carefully  investigated  by  Knoblauch.^  He  found 
that  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescent  light  was  strictly  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  exciting  light,  but  that  this  intensity  varied  greatly 
when  the  substance  was  dissolved  in  different  liquids,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


^AnncUen  der  Physikf  54,  page  193,  1896, 
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The  figures  indicate  the  order  of  intensity,  10  indicating  very  strong 
fluorescence,  1  very  feeble. 

This  table  is  of  uaa  in  the  preparation  of  fluorescent  solutions,  and 
shows  us  that  some  solvents  are  oetter  adapted  to  certain  substances, 
other  solvents,  however,  to  others. 

Knoblauch  explains  the  effects  observed  as  due  partly  to  the 
influence  of  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  emitted  radiation,  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of 
'dissociation  of  the  dissolved  molecules.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
bring  any  satisfactory  theory  to  bear  upon  observations  of  this  nature, 
for  too  little  is  known  about  the  actual  nature  of  fluorescence. 

nnorascencs  of  Vapors.— The  molecular  condition  being  much 
simpler  in  the  case  of  gases  and  vapors  than  in  that  of  liquids  and 
solids,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the  most  valuable  data  would 
come  from  the  investigation  of  their  behavior  with  respect  to  fluorescence. 
Unfortunately  only  a  few  vapors  have  been  found  up  to  the  present 
time  which  exhibit  the  phenomenon.  Of  these  sodium  is  by  far  the 
moat  interesting. 

The  fluorescence  of  vapors  has  been  studied  by  Wiedemann  and 
Schmidt  (Wied.  Ann.).  Anthracene  and  a  number  of  other  organic  com- 
pounds were  vaporized  in  exhausted  glass  bulbs  and  illuminated  with  a 
concentrated  beam  of  light.  The  experiment  is  not  difficult  to  repeat. 
A  pinch  of  anthracene  is  put  in  a  bulb  of  glass  5  cms.  in  diameter, 
exhausted  and  sealed  off^  from  the  pump.  Light  from  an  arc-lamp  or 
the  sun  is  concentrated  by  means  of  a  large  Tens  of  short  focus,  on  a 
point  at  the  center  of  the  bulb,  which  is  then  warmed  us  uniformly  as 
possible  by  waving  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  about  it.  A  cone  of 
deep  violet  fluorescent  light  will  presently  appear  withui  the  bulb.  A 
similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  the  author  in  a  bulb  con- 
taining a  smalt  crystal  of  iodine.  The  fluorescence  in  this  case  can  be 
observed  at  room  temperature;  warming  the  bulb  slightly  increases  the 
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intensity  of  the  fluorescent  light,  which  is  never  very  bright  however. 
The  fluorescence  disappears  as  soon  as  the  vapor  becomes  aense  enough 
to  exhibit  much  color.  Whether  this  is  due  to  re-absorption  of  the 
emitted  light,  or  to  an,  absence  of  fluorescence  at  the  higher  pressure, 
has  not  been  determined.  The  admission  of  air  or  any  other  chemicallj 
inert  gas  destroys  the  fluorescence,  which  only  manifests  itself  in  a 
high  vacuum.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  magneto-rotatory 
power  of  absorbing  vapors  disappears  almost  completely  in  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure ;  and  in  the  case  of  sodium  vapor,  at  least,  the 
same  electrons  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  magnetic  rotation  and  the 
fluorescence.  We  will  now  consider  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
of  fluorescence  known,  that  of  the  vapor  of  metallic  sodium,  the  study 
of  which  is  throwing  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  mechanics  of  mole- 
cular radiation. 

The  Fluorescence  of  Sodium  Vapor. — Wiedemann  and  Schmidt  were 
the  first  to  observe  the  fluorescence  of  this  vapor.  The  metal  was 
heated  in  exhausted  glass  bulbs  and  the  spectrum  of  the  fluorescent 
light  examined  with  a  spectroscope  of  low  dispersion.  The  spectrum 
was  found  to  consist  of  broad  bands  or  flutings  in  the  green,  a  con- 
tinuous region  in  the  red,  and  a  hazy  yellow  band  coinciding  ^^^th  the 
D  lines.  This  spectrum  was  first  photographed  by  Wood  and  Moore 
(Astr&phf/sical  J.  and  Phil.  Moff.,  1903)  with  a  concave  grating  of  short 
focus,  and  appeared  to  be  the  complement  of  the  absorption  spectrum 
taken  under  similar  conditions.  Glass  bulbs  could  not  be  used  owing 
to  the  rapid  blackening  of  the  glass  due  to  the  reduction  of  silica  by 
the  metal.  Steel  tubes  were  used,  the  ends  of  which  were  closed  with 
glass  plates  cemented  on  with  sealing-wax.  On  illuminating  the  vapor 
with  monochromatic  light  furnished  by  a  spectroscope  it  was  found 
that  when  the  vapor  was  excited  by  blue-violet  light  the  yellow  end 
only  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum  manifested  itself,  together  with  an 
emission  of  light  of  the  same  color  as  the  exciting  light.  As  the  wave- 
length of  the  exciting  light  was  increased,  i,e,  changed  gradually  to 
green,  the  fluorescent  region  moved  down  the  spectrum,  so  to  speak : 
certain  changes  appeared  to  take  place  in  the  position  of  the  bands, 
which  indicated  that  the  subject  was  worthy  of  a  most  careful  investi- 
gation. The  work  was  carried  on  by  Wood  during  the  following  year, 
the  apparatus  being  gradually  improved  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
spectroscope  increased.  Very  remarkable  relations  between  the  nature 
of  the  exciting  light  and  the  fluorescent  light  were  found,  which  we 
will  now  consider. 

The  apparatus  in  its  final  form  consisted  of  a  seamless  tube  of  thin 
steel  3  inches  in  diameter  and  30  inches  long,  with  a  steel  retort  at  its 
center  in  which  a  large  amount  of  sodium  could  be  stored.  The  retort 
was  made  by  fitting  two  circular  discs  of  steel  to  a  short  piece  of 
tubing,  just  large  enough  to  slip  snugly  into  the  larger  tube.  The  cir- 
cular ends  of  the  retort  were  provided  with  oval  apertures  as  shown  m 
Fig.  289  (1).  The  retort  was  half  filled  with  sodium,  the  molten  metal 
being  poured  in  through  one  of  the  apertures.  It  was  then  introduced 
into  the  tube  and  pushed  down  to  the  center,  after  which  the  plate 
glass  ends  were  cemented  on  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  arrangement 
prevented  the  rapid  diffiision  of  the  vapor,  and  enabled  a  large  supply 
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of  metal  to  be  kept  at  the  center  of  the  tube.  The  tubes  lued  in  the 
earlier  work  required  re-charging  after  two  hours'  continuous  opeBHtMo, 
while  the  retort  tube  could  bo  operated  for  several  hundred  hoiin  on  a 
single  charge. 

If  a  steel  tube  cannot  be  procured,  a  large  brass  tube  will  answer  the 
purpose.  The  retort  is  not  necessary  except  for  long  continued  photo- 
graphic study,  the  lump  of  sodium  being  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
tube.  The  conical  beam  of  light  can  be  thrown  in  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  the  fluorescence  observed  through  the  opposite  end  of 
the  tube. 

After  exhausting  the  tube  to  a  pressure  of  a  millimeter  or  two  a 
Bunsen  burner  is  placed  under  the  retort,  and  a  cone  of  sun  or  arc 
light  focused  on  the  oval  aperture  by  means  of  a  lens  of  lonff  focus 
placed  to  one  side  of  the  tube,  and  a  small  piece  of  mirror-flass  as 
shown  in  the  lower  diagram  of  Fig.  289.  The  other  end  of  tna  tube 
should  be  covered  with  a  black  cloth. 

As  soon  as  the  sodium  vapor  begins  to  form  a  brilliant  spot  of  green 
fluorescent  light  will  be  seen  at  the  aperture  of  the  retort.  The 
spectrum  of  the  light  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  hazy  lines,  which 
in  the  yellow  and  yellow-green  region  are  arranged  in  groups  or  bands 
(Plat<i  v.,  Fig.  1),  which  lie  close  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  D  lines, 
widein'ng,  however,  as  the  blue  region  is  approached.  This  spec- 
trum is  shown  in  the  colored  frontispiece  (Fig.  4).  Coincident  with 
the  D  lines  there  appears  a  hazy  band  (the  surrounding  re^on  l)eing 
nearly  devoid  of  light),  which,  if  the  vapor  is  not  too  dense,  can  be 
resolved  into  a  double  line,  the  components  of  which  coincide  with  D, 
and  y>o.  These  lines  only  appear  when  the  vapor  is  stimuUted  with 
light  of  the  wave-length  of  the  sodium  lines,  i.e,  the  fluorescent  light  can 
be  regarded  as  an  emission  of  light  by  the  electrons,  in  virtue  of  the 
vibrations  excited  by  the  incident  light.  This  was  proven  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  illuminating  the  vapor  with  the  light  of  a  very  intense  sodium 
flame,  which  provoked  a  bright  yellow  fluorescence;  secondly,  by 
illuminating  it  with  light  from  a  spectroscope,  and  varying  the  wave- 
length continuously.  The  yellow  l)and  only  appeared  when  the 
spectroscope  furnished  light  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the  D  lines. 
Further  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  show  whether  the  7)^  vibration  is  inde- 
pendent of  that  giving  rise  to  />.,.  To  solve  this  interesting  question  it 
will  be  necessary  to  illuminate  the  vapor  with  the  light  of  /)«  only,  and 
ascertain  whether  both  lines  are  present  or  not  in  the  fluorescent 
spectrum,  a  diflicult  observation,  but  one  which  can  doubtless  be 
made. 

The  rest  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum  behaves  in  a  very  different 
manner.  Stimulating  the  vapor  with  light  of  a  deep  violet  color  from 
the  spectroscope  produces  no  effect ;  as  the  wave-length  is  gradually 
increased  a  yellowish  fluorescence  appears,  which  spectroscopic  ex- 
amination shows  to  be  made  up  of  two  parts,  a  re-emission  of  the  same 
wave-lengths  as  those  absorbed  (blue)  and  the  extreme  yellow  end  of 
the  fluorescent  spectrum,  comprised  between  wave-length  571  and  505. 
As  the  wave-length  of  the  exciting  light  is  further  increased,  the  point 
of  maximum  fluorescence  moves  down  the  spectrum,  the  first  bands  or 
groups  of  lities  disappearing.     In  other  words,  as  the  exciting  light 
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loves  up  tho  spectrum,  the  fluorescent  light  moves  down  the  spectrum. 
!*here  is,  however,  in  all  cases  an  emission  of  light  of  the  same  wave- 
3ngth  as  the  exciting  li^ht.  These  relations  will  be  better  understood 
•y  referring  to  Plate  v.,  Fig.  2,  where  a  number  of  photographed 
pectra  are  shown  one  above  the  other,  and  to  the  colored  frontispiece 
Fig.  5).  The  region  of  the  spectrum  excited  is  represented  by  the 
11  mi  nous  band  on  the  lefl  hand  side  of  the  spectra.  Still  more 
emarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  positions  of  the  groups  of  lines  change 
s  the  wave-length  of  the  exciting  light  is  changed.  This  can  be  easily 
een  in  Plate  v..  Fig.  2,  the  bands  in  the  fluorescent  spectra  being 
ait  of  step  at  one  point.  The  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon 
viis  subsequently  ascertained,  and  will  be  considered  presently. 

Stokes's  law  is  violated  in  a  most  flagrant  manner,  especially  when 
he  exciting  light  is  near  the  middle  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum.  This 
5  well  shown  in  the  lower  spectrum  (b)  of  Plate  V.,  Fig.  3,  in  which 
he  range  of  the  spectrum  covered  by  the  illuminating  light  is  indicated 
»y  the  white  band  below  the  spectrum.  The  spectrum  (a)  was  obtained 
•y  illuminating  the  vapor  with  white  light. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  all  appears,  however,  when  the 
lits  of  the  monochromatic  illuminator  are  narrowed  to  the  width  of 

hair.  The  stimulating  light  now  is  limited  in  range  to  the  width 
f  one  of  the  sodium  absorption  lines.  In  other  words,  we  take  hold 
»f,  and  shake,  but  one  of  the  many  electrons  which  make  up  the 
Qolecule.  The  fluorescent  spectrum  is  now  very  weak,  and  the  eye 
nust  be  carefully  rested  if  the  remarkable  changes  which  accompany  a 
hange  of  wave-length  of  the  exciting  light  are  to  be  made  out.  It  is 
■t  once  apparent  that  the  character  of  the  spectrum  is  much  altered, 
nd  as  the  wave-length  of  the  exciting  light  is  slowly  altered,  the  linea 
•f  the  fluorescent  spectrum  appear  to  move  about  in  the  liveliest 
aanner.  The  whole  spectrum  appears  in  motion,  the  luminous  bands 
oo>4ng  in  a  rippling  manner,  like  moonlight  on  water.  The  motion  is 
oon  seen  to  be  an  illusion  due  to  the  continual  disappearance  and 
e-appearance  of  the  bright  lines,  the  phenomenon  reminding  one 
orcibly  of  the  scintillations  produced  on  a  zinc  sulphide  screen  by  the 
adium  bombardment. 

Exposures  of  five  or  six  hours  were  necessary  for  the  recording  of 
he  spectrum  on  the  photographic  plate,  and  at  the  present  time  only 
lalf-a-dozen  satisfactory  plates  have  been  secured.  These  show  clearly, 
owever,  that  certain  lines  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum  are  associated 
riih  one  another.  A  number  of  the  photographs  are  reproduced  in 
Mate  v.,  Fig.  4,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  complete  spectrum. 
*he  photographs  suggest  that  the  electrons  are  arranged  into  groups, 
nd  that  tne  stimulation  of  any  member  of  a  group  sets  the  entire 
roup  in  vibration,  without,  however,  disturbing  any  of  the  other 
roups.  In  the  records  thus  far  secured,  the  brightest  lines  are  in  the 
nmediate  vicinity  of  the  line  of  wave-length  ecjual  to  thnt  of  the 
xciting  light,  but  the  earlier  photographs  obtained  with  less  homo- 
eneous  excitation  show  that  in  some  cases  the  region  of  strongest 
uorescence  is  far  removed  from  the  excited  region. 

The  spectra  obtained  with  highly  homogeneous  stimulation  furnish 

clue  to  the  cause  of  the  shifting  of  the  groups  of  lines  previously 
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referred  to.  Theee  groups  extend  from 
A  ^505  to  A  =  571  and  the  photognphs 
indicate  that  one  line  from  each  group 
together  form  a  series,  the  lines  oeing 
simultaneouslv  excited.  This  has  onlj 
bccH  observed  in  the  throe  groups  at  S05, 
509,  and  514,  owing  probably  to  insufficient 
exposure.  The  lines  are  too  faint  even  in 
these  groups  to  reproduce,  and  a  drawing 
has  been  made  of  the  spectra  obtained  wiu 
five  different  stimulations  (Fig.  290).  A 
portion  of  the  complete  spectrum  obtained 
with  white  light  is  shown  in  the  lower 
diagi-ani  A.     The  line  at  which  the  stiroula- 

<  tioii  has  been  applied  is  indicated  in  eact 
of  the  other  diagrams  by  a  double  arrow. 
In  diagram  H  the  stimulation  is  al 
A  =  4962,  and  the  first  line  in  each  of  the 
three  groups  (which  are  bracketed)  appears. 
Tbetirst  group  is  incomplete  in  all  cases, 
the  first  two  lines  only  appearing.  In 
diagrams  C  and  U,  with  the  Btimulatione 
lit  A  =  493.5  and  4895,  we  obtain  the  second 
line  of  each  group,  the  electrons  stimn- 

■J        lated  in  these  two  cases  belonging  to  the 
i    same  series. 

^       In  the  JH  diagram  we  have  an  excitation 
b    whi(Ji  gives  us  the  third  line  of  each  group. 

Ci  Longer  exposures  will  doubtless  enable 
these  relations  to  be  traced  throughout  a 
wider  range  of  wave-lengths,  but  from  what 
is  already  known  it  is  clear  that  the  shift 
in  the  apparent  position  of  a  group  of  lines 

£  results  from  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
the  intensity  among  the  individual  lines 
constituting  the  group. 

These  experiments  show   in  a  striking 

i.  manner  the  complexity  of  the  piece  of 
machinery  which  we  call  the  sodium 
molecule.  Professor  Rowland  once  said 
that  a  molecule  is  much  more  complicated 

^  than  a  piano.  In  most  cases  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  do  is  to  strike  the  entire 
keyboard  at  once,  hut  in  the  case  of  sodiimi 

s  it  seems  possible  to  strike  one  key  at  a 
lime.  A  study  of  the  fluorescent  spectra 
iif  other  vapors  will  doubtless  do  much  to 
clenr  up  the  mystery  of  the  mechanism 
of  moleeuliir  radiation. 

Transformation  of  JAgbt  into  Cheinicsl 
Einei^:y.^In  the  cases  of  substances  which 
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emit  other  than  retlected  light  when  ilhiiiiiruited  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  emission  is  in  ail  probability  due  to  the  formation  of  unstable 
groupings  of  the  molecules  or  atoms,  the  breaking  down  of  which  is 
aooompanied  by  the  liberation  of  radiant  energy. 

We  have  now  to  consider  cases  in  which  stable  re-arrangements  of 
the  molecules  or  atoms  are  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  i.e.  a 
transformation  of  light  into  molecular  or  atomic  energy.  Two  classes 
of  phenomena  come  under  this  head.  We  may  have  an  element 
transformed  into  some  allotropic  modification,  or  we  may  have  a 
chemical  compound  decomposed  into  its  constituents,  or  a  chemical 
compound  formed  from  its  elements. 

Molecular  Ohanges. — We  will  first  consider  a  few  cases  in  which 
lieht  produces  a  specific  action  upon  elementary  bodies.  Ordinary 
white  phosphorus  is  transformed  into  the  red  modification  by  the 
action  of  light,  while  sulphur  is  changed  into  the  insoluble  variety. 

Ultra-violet  light,  if  sufficiently  intense,  changes  oxygen  into  ozone. 
The  new  mercury  vapor  lamps,  in  quartz  tubes,  emit  the  short  waves 
in  such  profusion  that  the  odor  of  ozone  is  as  noticeable  as  during  the 
operation  of  a  large  static  machine. 

Amorphous  selenium,  which  is  fairly  transparent,  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  and  under  the  action  of  light  passes  over  into  what  is 
usually  termed  the  metallic  modification,  which  is  opaque  and  conducts 
electricity.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  discovered  in  1872 
by  May,  that  the  metallic  form  conducts  better  when  illuminated 
than  when  in  the  dark. 

Chemical  Ghaagea. — Examples  of  chemical  decomposition  are  very 
numerous.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  rapidly  decomposed,  by  exposure 
to  light,  into  water  and  oxygen,  the  re-combination  of  which,  or  the 
"  burning  "  of  the  water  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  would  liberate  in 
the  form  of  heat  the  chemical  energy  into  which  the  light  has  been 
transformed.  Chloride  of  nitrogen  decomposes  explosively  when  illu- 
minated. 

Many  salts  of  silver,  gold,  iron,  platinum  uranium,  etc.,  are  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  hght,  these  actions  being  at  the  bottom  of  all 
photographic  processes.  In  certain  cases  the  decomposition  may  be 
only  started,  a  molecular  instability  being  imparted  by  the  action  of 
light,  the  continuation  of  the  process  being  efi'ected  by  reducing  agents 
(developers).  Another  interesting  example  of  photo-chemical  decomposi- 
tion has  been  pointed  out  by  Tyndall.  The  vapor  of  amyl  nitrite  in  a 
glass  fiask  is  colorless  and  transparent,  until  illuminated  by  a  powerful 
beam  of  sun  or  arc-light,  when  a  dense  white  cloud  at  once  forms,  the 
products  of  decomposition  condensing  to  liquid  drops  which  scatter  the 
light.  Light  which  has  previously  been  filtered  through  the  vapor  of 
amyl  nitrite  is  unable  to  bring  about  this  decomposition,  showing  that 
the  effective  waves  are  absorbed. 

A  remarkable  transformation  of  luminous  into  chemical  energy  on  a 
vast  scale  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  takes  place  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  Some  of  the  oxygen  is 
liberated  in  the  free  state,  and  some  enters  into  the  organic  compounds 
which  the  plant  forms,  by  the  subsequent  combustion  of  which  we  may 
recover  the  original  energy  of  the  light  in  the  forms  of  both  heat  and  light. 
P.O.  2  F 
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The  decompositions  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are  for  the 
most  part  effected  by  the  more  refrangible  violet  and  ultra-violet  nys. 

If  tliese  rays  are  greatly  in  excess  other  very  remarkable  transforma- 
tions are  produced.  Oxygen  is  changed  into  ozone,  as  we  have  seen. 
Permanganate  of  potash  solutions  are  almost  instantly  bleached,  and 
many  other  chemical  substances  break  down,  which  under  ordinary 
conditions  are  stable.  The  author  has  observed  the  liberation  of  a  gas 
from  glycerine  (probably  dissolved  air)  and  also  from  distilled  wat^ 
contained  in  quartz  vessels,  under  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays 
from  the  cadmium  spark. 

Chemical  Combination. — Examples  of  chemical  combination  resulting 
from  the  action  of  light  are  not  as  common.  The  best  known  case  is 
the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
mixture  of  the  two  gases  is  best  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  by  electricity,  the  operation  being  conducted 
by  feeble  lamplight.  The  gas  which  comes  off  first,  contains  an  excess  of 
hydrogen,  owing  to  a  solution  of  a  part  of  the  chlorine  in  the  acid. 
Subsequent  portions  may  be  collected  in  small  glass  bulbs,  blown  in 
strings  and  separated  by  fine  thin  walled  tubes,  which  are  broken  and 
closed  with  warm  sealing  wax,  care  being  taken  not  to  have  the  wax  on 
fire.  The  bulbs  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  box  unbil  wanted.  On 
exposing  one  to  sunlight  or  the  light  of  burning  magnesium,  or  the 
electric  arc,  a  violent  explosion  is  said  to  occur.  Precautions  should  of 
course  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  from  the  flying  fragments  of  glass. 

This  experiment  is  not  an  easy  one  to  repeat.  The  author  has 
succeeded,  only  after  repeated  trials,  in  producing  an  explosion,  and 
apparently  others  have  met  with  the  same  difficulty. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  this  case,  we  are  really  dealing  with  a  de- 
composition, the  action  of  the  light  being  to  separate  the  diatomic 
molecules  into  free  hydrogen  and  oxygen  atoms,  which  then  unit«. 

The  oxidation  of  metals,  the  action  of  chlorine  on  organic  compounds, 
and  the  oxidation  of  organic  compounds  are  accelerated  by  the  action 
of  light,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  here,  as  in  the  case  just  cited, 
the  real  action  of  the  light  is  of  the  nature  of  a  decomposition  which  is 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  new  compound. 

Transformation  of  Luminous  into  Electrical  Energy. — Cases  of  this 
sort  are  worthy  of  mention,  though  in  none  of  them  is  the  transformation 
direct.  In  the  thermopile,  when  illuminated  by  light,  we  have  a 
liberation  of  electrical  energy,  which  is,  however,  due  only  to  the 
heating  action  of  the  radiation.  In  the  photo-electric  cell,  which 
consists  of  two  silver  plates  coated  with  silver  chloride  and  immersed 
in  dilute  acid,  a  feeble  current  flows  through  a  wire  joining  them, 
when  one  of  them  is  illuminated  by  light.  In  this  case  the  action  of 
the  light  is  primarily  chemical,  the  current  being  the  result  of  the 
chemical  decomposition.  The  case  is  somewhat  analogous  to  phos- 
phorescence, the  difference  being  that  here  the  reversion  of  the 
process  set  up  by  the  light  liberates  electricity  instead  of  light. 

Luminescence  and  the  Badiation  of  Electrons. — The  general  term 
luminescence  has  been  proposed  by  Wiedemann  for  all  cases  in  which 
we  have  an  emission  of  light  from  all  causes  other  than  high  tempera- 
ture.     Fluorescence  and  phosphorescence  are  termed  by  him  photo- 
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luniincscoiicc,  tlie.  eiiiissioii  l)ciiig  (iue  priiu.irily  lo  the  lalion  (;f  light. 
Tri bo-luminescence  covers  cases  where  light  is  produced  by  friction,  as 
when  two  lumps  of  sugar  are  rubbed  together  in  the  dark  or  crystals  of 
uranium  nitrate  are  crushed.  If  the  radiation  is  the  direct  result  of 
ihe  passage  of  an  electric  current,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  vacuum 
tube  discharges,  the  phenomenon  is  termed  electro-luminescence. 
Chemi-luminescence  is  applied  to  cases  where  chemical  action  is  the 
exciting  cause,  as  the  well-known  case  of  the  emission  of  light  by 
phosphorus  and  other  substances  undergoing  slow  oxidation.  One 
other  type,  thermo-luminescence,  in  which  an  emission  of  light  is 
produced  by  warming  the  substance,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
true  temperature  emission,  since  the  necessary  temperature  is  far 
below  that  commonly  designated  ^  a  red-heat.  Fluor-spar  and 
diamonds  come  under  this  class,  a  specimen  of  the  former  in  the 
possession  of  the  author  emitting  light  when  warmed  by  the  hand  only. 
It  has  been  proven,  however,  that  in  these  cases  a  preliminary  exposure 
to  light  is  necessary,  the  emission  ceasing  after  a  snort  time,  only  to  be 
renewed  by  exposing  the  crystals  to  the  action  of  light,  the  case  being 
analogous  to  that  of  Balmain's  luminous  paint  already  referred  to. 

KirchhofTs  law  governing  the  relation  between  the  emission  and 
absorption  of  light  of  a  given  wave-length  cannot  be  applied  to  cases 
of  luminescence. 

In  many  cases  it  is  not  at  once  apparent  whether  the  emission  is 
due  to  high  temperature  or  to  some  one  of  the  causes  above  enume- 
rated, an  example  being  the  much  discussed  case  of  the  very  high 
emission  of  the  Welsbach  incandescent  mantle,  which  is  obviously  in 
part  a  true  temperature  emission,  but  which  some  investigators  have 
attributed  in  part  to  phosphorescence. 

In  the  moclern  theories  of  absorption  we  find  frequent  use  made  of 
the  conception  of  a  re-emission  of  radiant  energy  by  an  electron  which 
is  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  incident  light  waves.  The  emitted 
energy  should,  however,  be  of  the  same  wave-length  as  that  of  the 
exciting  waves,  and  while  we  have  plenty  of  examples  of  photo- 
luminescence,  it  seems  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  phenomenon  is 
extremely  complicated,  for  the  emitted  radiation  consists  of  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  waves,  usually  of  slower  period  than  that  of  the 
incident  light.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  various  investi- 
gators to  detect  a  lateral  emission  of  yellow  light  by  sodium  vapour 
when  in  the  act  of  absorbing  sodium  light.  The  phenomenon  has  at  last 
been  observed  :  a  dense  mass  of  non-luminous  sodium  vapour  radiating 
a  brilliant  yellow  light  when  illuminated  by  the  light  from  a  very  intense 
sodium  flame.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the  region 
of  the  channelled  absorption ;  in  this  case,  however,  radiations  of  other 
wave-lengths  are  emitted,  as  well  as  those  of  the  same  period  as  that 
of  the  exciting  light.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  case  found  of  the 
phenomenon,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  style  resanance  radiation^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  fluorescence.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
fluorescence  and  phosphorescence,  and  the  almost  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  latter  phenomenon  is  associated  with  chemical  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  substance,  makes  it  appear  probable  that  fluorescence  and 
resonance  radiation  are  two  entirely  different  phenomena,  though  the 
former  is  doubtless  caused  in  some  roundabout  way  by  resonance. 
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LAWS  OF  RADIATION. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  laws  which  govern  the 
emission  of  light  by  bodies  in  virtue  of  their  temperature.  Of 
the  physical  processes  which  are  at  work  we  know  but  little.  In  the 
heated  body  we  believe  that  the  molecules  are  in  a  rapid  vibratory 
motion,  which  increases  in  violence  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  but 
the  precise  mechanism  by  which  this  energy  is  transformed  into  radiant 
energy  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  simplest  assumption 
appears  to  be  that  the  molecular  collisions  in  some  way  throw  the 
electrons  into  vibration,  or  increase  the  amplitude  of  their  vibrations, 
and  that  these  radiate  energy  into  space.  The  same  thing  does  not, 
however,  occur  in  the  case  of  a  gas,  for  the  same  molecules  can  be  heated 
to  a  much  higher  temperature — several  thousand  degrees  even — without 
emitting  a  particle  of  light.  Mercury  may  be  heated  "  white-hot "  in 
a  sealed  quartz  tube,  but  mercury  vapor  can  be  heated  to  the  highest 
temperatures  at  our  command  without  emitting  any  visible  light.  It 
would  be  extremely  interesting  to  study  the  emission  of  light  by  some 
fluid  which  had  a  critical  temperature  of  about  700',  observing  the 
luminosity  as  the  liquid  passed  over  into  the  gaseous  state.  The  pheno- 
menon might  be  studied  in  a  quartz  tube  (which  emits  but  little  lights 
for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently)  if  a  suitable  substance  could 
be  found.  Strutt  has  experimented  with  mercury  with  a  view  of 
measuring  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  vapor  at  the  critical 
temperature,  but  even  thick  walled  capillaries  of  fused  quartz  exploded, 
or  yielded  to  the  pressure,  before  any  evidence  of  the  approach  of  the 
critical  state  appeared. 

The  electrons  of  the  ^as  molecules  can  be  made  to  emit  light  by  the 
stimulus  of  electrical  discharges,  or  chemical  changes,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  (iodine  and  sodium)  by  virtue  of  temperature  alone. 

All  substances  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state  emit  light  as  soon  as  their 
temperature  is  raised  above  500°  C.  The  intensity  of  the  light  varies, 
however,  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  being  greatest  for  substances 
which  absorb  light  strongly.  A  perfectly  transparent  solid  or  liquid 
would  not  emit  light  even  at  the  highest  temperature.  No  such 
substance  is  known,  however,  though  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  heated 
in  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  by  means  of  a  blast  lamp,  comes  pretty  near 
to  fulfilling  the  required  conditions.     We  shall  presently  investigate 
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the  laws  which  govern  tiie  eniisbioii  ot  light  ))y  various  suhstiuices,  and 
in  particular  the  emission  by  a  substance  which  is  perfectly  black,  i.e. 
perfectly  absorbing.  No  substance  has  this  property,  though  by  an 
experimental  artifice  we  can  produce  a  radiator  which  will  give  out 
radiation  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  radiation  which  would  be 
given  out  by  a  perfectly  black  body  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  Relation  between  Emission  and  Absorption. — We  will  now 
investigate  the  very  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  the  emission 
of  heat  or  light  waves  by  a  substance,  and  its  power  of  absorbing  the 
same  waves. 

That  some  relation  existed  between  the  emissive  and  absorbing 
power  in  the  case  of  radiant  heat,  was  indicated  by  the  experiments 
of  Leslie,  Melloni,  Provostaye  and  Desains,  and  others.  Their 
measurements  were,  however,  made  for  the  most  part  with  apparatus 
of  insufficient  sensitiveness,  the  spectrum  regions  being  only  roughly 
determined  by  means  of  absorbing  screens.  It  was  determined, 
however,  without  question  that  bodies  which  possessed  a  strong 
emissivity,  acted  also  as  powerful  absorbers  of  the  radiant  heat  which 
they  omitted,  and  the  approximate  equality  of  the  emitting  and 
absorbing  powers  was  recognized. 

Bitchie's  Experiment.— This  relation  was  shown  by  a  very  simple 
and  ingenious  experiment  devised  by  Ritchie  {Pogg,  Ann.,  28,  p.  378, 
1833).  Two  air-tight  metal  chambers  were  connectod  by  a  glass  tube 
containing  a  drop  of  fluid,  the  whole  forming  an  air  thermometer. 
Between  them  a  third  metal  chamber  of  the 
same  size  was  mounted,  which  could  be 
heated  by  filling  it  with  boiling  water.  One 
surface  of  this  heat  radiator  was  covered 
with  lamp-black,  the  other  with  the  substance 
under  investigation,  for  example  powdered 
cinnabar.  (See  Fig.  291.)  The  surface  of 
the  air  thermometer  which  faced  the  radiating 
lamp-black  surface  was  coated  with  cinnabar, 
while  the  surface  which  faced  the  cinnabar  kig.  291. 

radiator  was  coated  with  lamp-black.     With 

the  apparatus  arranged  in  this  way  no  movement  of  the  fluid  drop 
occurred  when  boiling  water  was  poured  into  the  radiator,  which 
established  the  fact  that  the  emitting  and  absorbing  powers  were  equal. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  lamp-black  radiates  powerfully,  the  cinnabar 
feebly.  The  powerful  radiations  coming  from  the  former  are  but 
slightly  absorbed  by  the  latter,  while  the  feeble  radiations  from  the 
latter  are  strongly  absorbed  by  the  former,  the  heating  of  the  two 
chambers  of  the  thermometer  being  equal.  Calling  E  the  amount  of 
heat  emitted  by  the  cinnabar  and  A  its  absorbing  power,  e  and  1  corre- 
sponding expressions  for  the  lamp-black,  the  lamp-black  surface  emits 
an  amount  of  radiant  heat  6,  of  which  the  cinnabar  surface  absorbs  the 
amount  eA,  The  cinnabar  surface  emits  an  amount  E,  which  the 
lamp-black  completely  absorbs  (since  its  absorbing  power  =1).  The 
equaUty  of  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  shows  us  that 

eA^^E  ov  -=A,     Now  ~  is  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  heat  emitted 


no 
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by  cinnabar  to  the  amount  emitted  by  lamp-black  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. This  ratio  we  will  call  the  emissivity  of  the  cinnabar,  and 
our  equation  shows  us  that  it  is  equal  to  the  absorbing  power. 

KirchhofTs  Law. — This  relation  was  reduced  to  a  more  definite  form 
in  1859  by  Kirchhoff,  and  independently  by  Balfour  Stewart,  wha 
showed  that  it  must  be  true  for  each  wave-length  in  the  emitted 
spectrum,  and  formulated  the  law  which  has  since  gone  by  his  name. 
^^At  a  given  temperature  the  ratio  between  the  emissive  and  absorptive 
power  for  a  given  wave-length  is  the  same  for  all  bodies."  The  theoretical 
considerations  from  which  Kirchhoff 's  law  is  deduced  will  be  discussed 
later  on  in  the  chapter.  It  may  be  remarked  that  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  statement  that  the  absorption  of  light  by  flames  which 
contain  the  vapors  of  metals  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  law. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  Kirchhofl's  law  is  only  to  be  applied 
to  radiation  which  results  from  temperature.  In  the  case  of  the  emission 
by  flames,  the  phenomena  are  probably  connected  with  chemical  changes 
which  are  taking  place. 

Cotton  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct 
relations  which  are  almost  invariably  confused :  a  qualitative  rule, 
which  connects  the  absorption  and  emission  for  a  given  substance,  and 
a  quantitative  rule,  which  establishes  relations  between  diflerent  bodies. 
From  the  former  we  can  only  draw  the  conclusion  that  if  a  body  emits 
certain  radiations  it  absorbs  them  when  they  come  from  without.  It 
may,  however,  absorb  other  radiations,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  selective 

absorption  of  colored  substances.     For  these  radiations  -.  =  0,  since  at 

A 

the  temperature  in  question  there  is  no  emission  of  visible  radiations. 

Absorption  by  Flames. — The  absorption  by  flames  and  the  reversal 

of  spectral  lines  are  special  cases  of  the  qualitative  rule.     These  cases 

have  been  studied  by  Gouy,  who  sought  to  determine  by  experiment 

whether  flames  were  transparent  to  the  radiations  which  they  emitted. 

His   method   consisted  in    comparing    photometrically    the   light   of 

different  thicknesses   of  radiating  gas.      If  no  absorption   occurred, 

doubling  the  thickness  should  double  the  intensity  of  the  illumination. 

He  found,  in  the  case  of  every  line  examined,  that  after  the  line  bad 

attained  a  certain  brightness  absorption  manifested  itself.    HE  and  A  be 

the  emissive  and  absorptive  powers  of  unit  thickness  of  the  flame  and 

we  increase  the  thickness,  wo  shall  find  that  the  emissive  power  (i.e.  the 

E 

intensity  sent  out  by  the  thick  layer)  approaches  -j  s^  a  limit. 

This  can  be  readily  seen  by  calculating  the  amount  of  light  sent  out 

in  the  direction  J^  by  a  flame  of 
thickness  6  (Fig.  292).     Assume 
unit  thickness  to  emit  light  of 
intensity   100  (^=100)  and  to 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  one 
half  of  the  light  of  the  same  wave- 
length, which  traverses  it.     The 
intensity  of  the  light  from  the   element  1  is  reduced  to  50  by  the 
absorption  of  element  2,  and  on  emergence  from   element  6  has  an 
intensity  of  only  3*37.     The  total  amount  of  light  emerging   from 
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element  H  is  ob\  iouslv  the  sum  ut*  the  numljers  in  the  difierent  elements, 
which  in  this  case  is  197*62.  If  the  number  of  elements  were  increased 
indefinitely  this  sum  would  be  200,  the  limiting  intensity  which  is 

equal  to  -^  as  defined  above. 
A 

It  should  be  possible  therefore  to  reverse  all  lines  by  a  sufficient 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  fiame,  for  the  line  will  appear  darker 
than  the  background  of  the  continuous  spectrum  when  the  intensity  of 
the  light  of  the  given  wave-length  emitted  by  the  flame  is  less  than 
the  intensity  of  the  continuous  spectrum  at  the  point  in  question.  By 
increasing  the  thickness  we  progressively  increase  the  absorption,  while 
the  intensity  of  the  flame  remains  practically  constant  after  a  certain 
thickness  is  reached. 

It '  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  all  vapors  which  emit 
radiations  of  definite  wave-length  will  show  the  corresponding  wave- 
lengths reversed,  even  when  a  very  thick  layer  is  used.  The  above  argu- 
ment is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  absorbing  power.  If  ^  =  0 
reversal  can  never  occur.  Now  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  reversals 
are  only  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  bright  lines  in  metallic  spectra. 
The  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  metalloids  have  never  been 'reversed. 
This  shows  that  Kirchhoff*s  law  does  not  even  apply  qualitatively  in 
these  cases ;  in  other  words,  there  is  powerful  selective  emission  without 

any  corresponding  selective  absorption.     In  such  cases  -^  is  infinite. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that  for  colored  substances,  absorbing  without  a 
corresponding   emission,    -^  =  0,   for  flames   which  show  reversal  of 

E 
spectrum    lines   —    is    finite,    for    luminous    gases    which    show    no 

A 

E 
absorption  _  =  oo  . 

A 

Temperature  Badiation  of  Gases. — Kirchhofl^s  law  states  that  in  the 

E 
case  of  radiation  which  results  solely  from  temperature,  -^  =  const,  for 

all  bodies  at  the  same  temperature.  The  value  of  the  constant  is  a 
function  both  of  the  temperature  and  the  wave-length,  and  is  equal  to 
the  emissive  power  of  a  perfectly  absorbing  body,  that  is  a  body  which 
at  the  temperature  in  question  completely  absorbs,  without  reflection, 
all  radiation  falling  up,  no  matter  what  its  wave-length.  This  amounts 
to  saying  that  at  a  given  temperature  no  substance  can  emit  more  light 
of  a  given  wave-length  than  a  perfectly  black  body.  Paschen  has  com- 
pared the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  two  D  lines  in  the  sodium  flame 
with  the  total  intensity  of  a  region,  completely  enclosing  the  D  lines, 
in  the  continuous  spectrum  of  a  black  substance  heated  in  the  same 
flame.  The  total  intensity  of  the  D  radiation  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  region  of  the  continuous  spectrum  which  enclosed 
them,  from  which  the  inference  can  be  drawn  that  something  other 
than  temperature  is  concerned  with  the  emission  of  light  by  the  sodium 
flame.  The  same  thin^  was  found  by  Kayser  and  Paschen  in  the  case 
of  the  ultra-violet  bands  of  the  arc,  which  were  much  brighter  than  a 
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corresponding  region  of  the  spectrum  of  the  positive  crater,  aotwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  arc  proper. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  we  have  a  true  tempera- 
ture emission  of  a  gas.  Carbon  dioxide,  when  heated,  emits  an  infra- 
red radiation,  the  spectrum  showing  a  very  sharp  band  at  X  =  5*1 2/i. 
Paschen  (fTied,  Ann,,  51,  page  1,  1894)  found  that  a  layer  of  the  gas 
7  cms.  thick  emitted  and  absorbed  as  strongly  as  a  layer  33  cms.  thick 
This  indicated  that  the  radiation  from  a  7  cm.  layer  could  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  radiation  from  a  layer  oi  infinite  thickness,  or 
in  other  words,  the  radiation  of  a  black  substance  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. By  heating  the  gas  in  a  tube,  and  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
emitted  radiation  with  a  spectro- bolometer,  Paschen  found  that  for  all 
temperatures  between  150°  and  500**  the  intensity  of  the  radiation 
of  wave-length  5*1 2/x  was  only  a  little  below  that  of  a  black  body  at 
the  same  temperature.  As  a  black  body  he  used  a  smoked  strip  of 
platinum  heated  by  an  electric  current.  This  investigation  is  practi- 
cally the  only  one  which  has  been  made  to  test  KircahofiTs  law  in  the 
case  of  substances  which  give  a  discontinuous  temperature-emission 
spectrum.  The  proof  of  the  law  follows  from  the  fact  that  for  a  layer 
from  which  the  radiation  is  the  equivalent  of  that  from  an  infinitely 

thick  one,  we  have  the  relation  -j  =  «,  the  emissivity  of  a  black  body. 

as  we  can  at  once  see  by  comparing  the  equation  eA  —  E,  given  at  the 

beginning  of  the  chapter  with  the  relation  deduced  on  page  454, 

namely,    that  as   the   thickness   of  an   emitting  absorbing   layer  in- 

E 
creases,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  leaving  it  approaches  the  value  — 

A 
as  a  limit.  An  interesting  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  Kayser  from 
Paschen's  experiment.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  necessary  in  order 
that  the  radiation  may  equal  that  of  a  black  body  will  vary  for  the 
different  lines  in  the  spectrum,  the  greatest  thickness  being  necessary 

for  the  wave-lengths  for  which 
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the  absorption  is  a  minimum. 
If  we  employed  a  layer  so  thick 
that  the  conditions  were  realized 
for  all  of  the  lines,  and  plotted 
the  intensities  of  the  lines  as 
ordinates,  and  the  wave-lengths 
as  abscissae,  the  curve  joining 
the  points  should  be  the  emission 
curve  of  a  black  body  at  the 
same  temperature  as  shown  in 
Fig.*293. 

We  may  perhaps  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  the  case  of 
the  bright  lines  of  flames.  The  sodium  flame,  for  example,  exhibits  in 
addition  to  the  B  lines  a  very  faint  line  in  the  green.  By  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  flame  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  D  lines  to  that  of 
the  green  line  should  become  less.  Multiplying  the  flame  by  repeated 
reflections  between  two  parallel  mirrors  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
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increasing  its  thickness,  and  W'ainier  {IV ted.  ^hm.j  G^,  page  14.S)  found 
that  a  sodium  flame  placed  between  two  concave  silvered  mirrors 
showed  the  green  h'ne  with  great  distinctness.  The  D  lines  were  not 
increased  in  brilliancy  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion,  and 
appeared  much  broadened,  a  faint  continuous  spectrum  appearing  in 
addition.  Attempts  made  by  the  author  to  repeat  this  experiment  both 
by  the  use  of  mirrors  and  a  sodium  flame,  over  a  meter  in  length,  gave 
negative  results. 

V  ery  few  cases  are  known  in  which  visible  radiations  can  be  obtained 
by  merely  heating  a  gas  or  vapor.  An  immense  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  by  Pringsheim  and  others  in  endeavors  to  obtain  a 
luminous  emission  from  gases  as  a  result  of  high  temperature  alone. 
Efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  almost,  without  exception,  in 
vain,  and  Pringsheim  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  least  for  tem- 
peratures which  could  be  commanded  in  the  laboratory,  gases  remained 
clark. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  were 
studied  by  Salet  and  Evershed.  Iodine'  vapor  when  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  only  six  or  seven  hundred  degrees  gives  off  a  reddish 
orange  light  The  experiment  is  best  performed  by  arranging  a  small 
spinJ  of  platinum  wire,  which  can  be  heated  by  a  current,  in  a  test- 
tube  in  which  a  little  iodine  is  vaporized  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner. 
An  orange-colored  flame  is  seen  to  rise  from  the  hot  wire.  A  similar 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  sodium  vapor,  but  is  not 
as  easily  reproduced  as  the  iodine  emission.  The  best  arrangement 
is  a  long  steel  tube  containing  metallic  sodium,  and  highly  exhausted, 
heated  by  a  row  of  burners,  or  better  in  one  of  the  electrical  ovens 
made  by  Heraeus  of  Hanau.  Evershed  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  spectrum  was  continuous,  but  by  employing  a  vapor  of  small 
density  Ronen  (fFied,  Ann,y  65,  page  256)  succeeded  in  resolving  it 
into  bands,  which  corresponded  to  the  bands  seen  in  tlie  absorption 
spectrum.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  continuous  spectrum  might 
easily  result  when  a  thicker  layer  or  a  denser  vapor  was  used,  for  we 
have  only  to  apply  the  principles  involved  in  the  case  suggested  by 
Kayser  to  a  spectrum  consisting  of  bands,  the  intensity  having  a  finite, 
though  different  value,  for  each  wave-length. 

Temperature  Radiation  of  Solids  and  Liquids. — The  radiation  of 
solids  and  liquids  is  especially  adapted  to  the  proof  of  Kirchhoffs  law, 
since  in  these  cases  we  can  bo  sure  that  it  is  the  result  of  temperature 
alone. 

That  the  emission  of  light  by  heated  substances  is  proportional  to 
the  absorption  can  be  easily  shown  bv  heating  a  fragment  of  a  piece 
of  decorated  china  in  a  blast-lamp.  The  design  emits  much  more  light 
than  the  white  background,  owin^  to  its  stronger  absorbing  power.  It 
follows  at  once  from  Kirchhoff's  law  that  a  substance,  perfectly  trans- 
parent for  a  given  region  of  the  spectrum  at  all  temperatures,  will 
emit  no  radiations  in  this  region,  no  matter  how  hot  it  be  heated. 
Sodium  phosphate  possesses  this  property  to  a  high  degree  in  the 
region  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  if  a  bead  of  it  oe  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  a  white  heat  in  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  bv  means  of  a 
blast  lamp,  it  emits  scarcely  any  light,  though  the  wire  glows  vividly. 
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Small  specks  of  impurities  in  the  fluid  mass  glow  like  stars  on  the  dark 
background.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  ruby  glass  when  heated 
emits  an  excess  of  green  light,  but  the  phenomenon  is  not  very  striking, 
if  it  exists  at  all.  Cobalt  glass  was  investigated  by  Rizzo  {Atti.  aa. 
Torino,  29,  424,  1894),  who  ivas  unable  to  establish  any  relation 
between  its  emitting  and  absorbing  power.  His  apparatus  was  not 
very  sensitive  however,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  very  definite  con- 
clusions from  his  observations.     (See  Appendix  D.) 

The  emission  and  absorption  of  rock-salt  has  been  studied  by 
Abramczyk  {iVied.  Ann.,  64,  p.  625,  1898).  Unfortunately  he  made 
use  of  absorbing  screens,  instead  of  spectroscopic  dispersion,  and  his 
results  cannot  on  this  account  be  regarded  as  wholly  trustworthy.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  heat  emission  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of 


which  was  stopped  by  a  salt  plate,  while  the  other  was  freely  t 
mitted.  He  found  that  40%  of  the  radiation  from  the  salt  was 
reflected  by  a  polished  plate  of  the  same  material,  from  which  he 
inferred  that  there  was  a  selective  omission  at  a  region  in  the  spectrum 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  band  of  metallic  reflection  observed 
by  Rubens  and  Nichols.  Bubens  and  Aschkinasa  have  pointed  out, 
however,  that  a  strong  emission  is  not  necessarily  to  be  expected  at  a 
band  of  metallic  reflection.  Though  this  region  is  one  of  relatively 
strong  absorption,  the  absorbed  poition  may  be  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  amount  reflected,  and  a  high  value  of  the  emissivity  is  not  to  he 
expected,  as  it  is  the  absorption  proper,  and  not  reflection,  that  is 
related  to  the  emission.  In  fact  high  reflecting  power  is  usually 
associated  with  low  emissivity,  as  is  shown  by  the  small  ratio  of  the 
emissivity  of  a  polished  metal  surface  to  a  surface  of  the  same  metal 
brought  into  a  spongy  condition,  i.e.  into  the  state  of  platinum 
black.  A  hint  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Absorption  as  to 
the  physical  explanation  of  the  increased  absorption  in  this  case, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  reverse  the  reasoning  and  apply  it  to  enussion. 
As  we  shall  sec  later  the  case  is  not  unlike  that  of'^a  hollow  body, 
the  emission  from  the  interior  of  which  we  shall  show  is  equal  m 
intensity  to  that  of  the  radiation  of  a  perfectly  black  body  at  the 
same  temperature. 

In  the  case  of  substances  which  are  not  transparent,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  portion  of  the  incident  energy  is  reflected  and  a  portion  absorbed. 
If  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  1,  the  absorbed  fractional  part  A,  and 
the  reflected  part  R,  we  have  1  =  ^  +  ^  or  A^l-R.  SnbetJtuting 
this  value  in  our  formula  77  — «  gives  us  an  expression  for  Kirchfaofl^s 

law,  in  which  the  relation  between  emissivity  and  reflecting  piower  is 

established : 

E 


1  -M 


=  t,  the  emissivity  of  a  black  substance. 


This  formula  has  been  verified  by  Rosenthal  ( Wied.  Ann.,  68,  p.  783), 
who  investigated  the  emission  and  reflection  of  quartz,  mica,  and  glass, 
with  a  spectrometer  and  thonno-element,  and  compared  the  results 
with  the  values  calculated  from  the  above  formula.  The  low  emissivity 
at  regions  of  the  spectnim  corresponding  to  those  of  the  maxinu  of  tho 
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relluaion  ciirv,;  i^  tkMily  .shown  iti  Fi-.  L'LM,  M,d  ihc  do^u  u-ivoniutit 
between  tlie  observed  values  and  those  calculated  from  the  above 
formula  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  excellent  proof  of  the  law.  As 
will  be  seen  the  law  has  been  proven  qutintitativelj  for  but  few 
mbetonces.  That  there  is  a  relation  between  absorption  and  emisaioii 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  where  KirchhofTs  law  cannot  be  expected 
to  bold,  is  evident.     Some  of  these  cases  we  have  already  considered. 


A  noteworthy  example  often  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  law  is  the 
remarkable  relation  between  the  emission  of  heated  oxides  of  erbium 
and  didymium,  and  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  same  oxides  and 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  metals.  The  oxides,  unlike  all  other  solid 
substances,  when  heated  to  incandescence,  show  in  addition  to  a 
continuous  spectrum  a  number  of  bright  bands,  which  correspond  in 
position  to  the  absorption  bands,  at  least  approximately.  This  can  be 
easily  shown  by  dipping  a  platinum  wire  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
erbium  chloride  and  heating  it  in  a  Bunsen  burner,  the  continuous  spec- 
trum of  the  white  hot  oxide  being  crossed  by  a  number  of  bright  bands. 

We  have  in  this  case  the  law  holding  qualitatively  for  very  different 
temperatures  of  the  emitting  and  absorbing  substance.  Even  in  the 
case  of  fluorescence  we  have  an  indication  of  the  law,  for,  as  we  hare 
seen  in  the  chapter  on  Fluorescence,  a  substance  while  fluorescing  absorbs 
more  strongly  the  waves  of  the  same  wave-length  as  those  which  it  is 
emitting. 

Emission  of  Polarized  Li^t. — Certain  crystals,  tourmaline  for  ex- 
ample, have  an  absorbing  power  which  differs  according  to  the  plane 
in  which  the  vibrations  are  taking  place.  Suppose  the  crystal  to  oe  so 
oriented  that  its  absorptive  power  is  greatest  for  horizontal  vibrations. 
We  might  expect,  on  heating  the  crystal,  to  find  a  preponderance  of 
horizontal  vibrations  in  the  emitted  fight.  This  was  found  to  be  the 
case  by  Kirchhoff,  who  heated  a  crystal  in  a  Bunsen  flame  and  found 
that,  on  viewing  it  through  a  double-image  polarizing  prism,  one  of  the 
images  was  distinctly  brighter  than  the  other. 

A  quantitative  proof  of  KirchholTs  law  in  the  case  of  glowing 
tourmaline  has  been  made  by  Pfliiger  {AnnaUn  der  Fhysik,  T,  p.  806, 
1902),  who  measured  with  a  spectrophotometer  the  absorption   and 
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•emission  of  the  crystal  at  the  same  temperature  and  for  the  same  wave- 
length. If  J  is  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light,  D  that  of  the 
transmitted  light,  and  R  that  of  the  reflected,  the  intensity  of  the 
absorbed  light  A=J(l-B-  D).     R  was  calculated  from  the  reflection 

.  \  ,  while  D  and  E  were  observed  with  the  spectro- 
photometer. Designating  by  E^  and  E^  the  emissivity  for  vibrations 
parallel  respectively  to  the  vibrations  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
rays,  and  by  A^  and  A,  the  corresponding  absorptive  powers,  we  have, 
if  Kircbhoifs  law  can  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  direction  of  the 
vibration, 

Ei^i.'  or  ^•  =  ^'. 
Af     Ag         Ji/^     A^ 

After  eliminating  all  sources  of  error,  Pfl tiger  obtained  as  final 
values  for  the  two  ratios, 

^-^=•650.     |=-641, 

a  very  beautiful  verification  of  the  law  as  applied  to  anisotropic  media. 

Deduction  of  Kirchhoff's  Law. — The  law  of  KirchhofiT  can  be  deduced 
from  purely  theoretical  considerations.  KirchhofF's  method  is  free 
from  serious  objections,  but  assumptions  are  made  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  tniths  without  further  treatment.  Moreover,  his  method 
involves  the  consideration  of  bodies  which  really  have  no  existence, 
such  as  perfect  reflectors  and  perfectly  transparent  substances. 

The  most  logical  and  concise  treatment  is  due  to  Pnngsheim  (VerK 
d,  rieutsch  physHc.  Ges.,  3,  pp.  81-84,  1901).  Consider  a  ball  k  composed 
of  any  material  enclosed  in  a  hollow  vessel,  opaque  to  radiation  of  all 
wave-lengths,  and  uniformly  heated  to  any  given  temperature.  The 
ball  emits  in  unit  time  the  total  radiation  E,  while  there  falls  upon  it  from 
the  walls  in  the  same  time  the  amount  e,  of  which  the  fraction  Ae  is 
absorbed.  Since  by  Carnot's  principle  the  temperature  cannot  change, 
the  amount  of  radiation  emitted  by  the  ball  must  equal  the  amount 
absorbed,  sls  E  =  Ae.  If  the  ball  is  made  of  a  conglomerate  of  different 
substances,  some  parts  of  its  surface  may  absorb  more  strongly  than 
others.  Suppose  we  rotate  the  ball :  the  amount  of  energy  c  fiedling  upon 
it  will  only  be  changed  by  an  infinitely  small  amount,  since  only  the  part 
of  the  radiation  which  came  originally  from  the  body,  and  is  reflected 
back  from  the  walls,  can  be  responsible  for  the  change :  the  amount  of 
this  which  falls  across  the  body  is  of  course  very  small.  If,  however, 
the  radiation  from  the  walls  is  not  uniform,  i.e.  if  it  has  especial  states 
of  polarization,  or  is  more  intense  in  certain  directions  than  in  others, 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  body  would  be  changed  by  its 
rotation.  If,  for  example,  the  rotation  brought  a  strongly  abeorlung 
surface  element  into  the  path  of  an  especially  intense  ray  coming  from 
the  wall,  the  absorption  of  heat  would  be  increased. 

The  equation  E-Ae  shows,  however,  that  this  is  impossible ;  there- 
fore the  radiation  in  the  hollow  vessel  has  similar  properties  in  every 
direction. 

The  total  radiation  e  is  made  up  of  waves  of  all  posaible  lengtb 
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between  0  and  oo .     Call  e^  the  radiant  energy  comprised  between  the 
limits  A  and  X-i-dA,  then 


J. 


ej,dk. 


Further,  let  A^  be  the  absorption  coefficient  of  k  for  waves  of  length 
X :  the  total  absorbed  energy  is  then 


Ae^\  AxtKdK 


or  E=\   Affixflk. 


■I 


Now  let  K  be  brought  into  another  hollow  vessel  of  different  material 
but  at  the  same  temperature.  The  emission  of  k  remains  the  same, 
also  its  absorption  coefficient  Ax^  for  waves  of  the  designated  length. 

If  in  the  present  case  the  radiation  e^x  which  falls  upon  k  is  different 
from  ex  (in  the  previous  case),  we  should  have 


I 


Axexdk  =      Axeixdk. 

0  Jo 


Since,  however.  Ax  is  quite  independent  of  ex  the  above  equation  can 
only  hold  if 

By  comparing  this  with  E  —  Ae  we  see  at  once  that  the  radiation  e 
is  equal  to  that  which  k  would  emit  if  it  were  perfectly  absorbing,  ue^ 
if  ^  =  1.  This  shows  us  that  the  radiation  within  a  hollow  vessel 
heated  to  a  uniform  temperature  is  independent  of  the  material  and 
shape  of  the  vessel,  and  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  radiation 
emitted  by  a  perfectly  absorbing  body  at  the  same  temperature. 

Consider  now  the  radiant  energy  which  a  surface  element  ds.  of  the 
body  K  sends  to  the  distant  sur&ce  element  ^^^2  ^^  ^^^  vessel.  We  will 
define  the  emission  coefficient  Ex  oi  k  2^  the  single  radiation  Exd\y 
which  in  unit  time  reaches  ds,^  from  ds^  This  radiation  has  a 
wave-length  A  and  anv  state  of  polarization.  In  a  hollow  vessel  of 
uniform  temperature,  as^  gives  out  a  radiation  similar  to  that  of  a  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature.  The  total  energy  of  wave-length  A  and 
of  a  given  state  of  polarization  which  reaches  ds^  from  ds^^  is  therefore 
exdy  if  ex  is  the  emission  coefficient  of  a  black  body  under  similar 
conditions. 

We  thus  have  ex  =  Ex  +  Gx  if  we  define  Gxd\  as  the  energy  of  wave- 
length A,  and  of  a  definite  state  of  polarization,  which,  coming 
originally  from  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  transmitted  by,  or  reflected 
from,  the  body  k,  reaches  ds2  from  ds^ 

We  must  now  determine  the  value  of  Gx  and  substitute  it  in  the 
above  equation.  The  radiation  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel 
which  reaches  ds2  by  reflection  or  refraction  from  ^5^  is  equal  to  the 
amount  which,  leaving  ds^t  reaches  the  inner  surface  by  way  of  dsy  Of 
all  the  waves  of  length  A  which  leave  ds^  the  amount  reaching  d.\  in 
unit  time  is  exd\  of  which  an  amount  equal  to  Ax^^xdk  is  absorbed, 
while  the  remainder  {l-Ax)exdk  are  in  part  reflected  and  in  part 
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transmitted,  and  pass  off  to  the  inner  wall  again.     This  remainder  is 
equal  to  G^dK  ^^^  substituting  the  value  Gj^  =  (l-  Aj^x,  in  the  equation 

gives  us  <?x  ==  ^A  +  (1  -  ^aK 

or  A\  =  Axex, 

an  equation  which  expresses  Kirchhoff's  law,  showing  that  the  emission 

coefficient  of  any  substance  for  any  given  wave-length,  divided  by  its 

absorption  coefficient  for  the  same  value  of  A,  is  equal  to  the  emission 

coefficient  of  a  perfectly  black  body,  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  e^ 

represents  the  latter  quantity. 

That  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow 
vessel  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  material  can  be  shown  by 
placing  a  fragment  of  decorated  china  in  a  porcelain  crucible  heated 
over  a  Bunsen  burner.  If  the  cover  of  the  crucible  is  put  on,  a  small 
opening  being  left  through  which  the  interior  can  be  viewed,  and 
the  flame  of  a  second  burner  be  directed  upon  it,  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  to  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  the  decorations  on  the  china  will 
be  quite  invisible,  the  radiations  from  them  being  equal  to  the  radiation 
from  the  rest  of  the  surface.  As  we  have  seen,  ii  the  china  is  heated  in 
the  open  air  the  dark  portions  radiate  more  strongly,  the  design 
appearing  brighter  than  the  background.  The  cause  of  the  equality  in 
the  case  of  an  enclosed  radiator  can  be  very  simply  stated.  The 
radiation  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  emitted  and  the  reflected,  the  latter 
coming  from  the  heated  walls.  Dark  portions  of  the  material  emit 
more  powerfully  than  white  portions,  since  their  power  of  absorption  is 
greater ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  reflect  scarcely  any  of  the  radiation 
from  the  walls.  The  white  portions,  which  emit  feebly,  reflect 
powerfully,  and,  owing  to  the  proportionality  between  emission  and 
ab8f)rption,  a  perfect  balance  is  secured. 

This  principle  is  now  made  use  of  in  experiments  pertaining  to 
radiation.  In  studying  the  nature  of  the  radiation  of  perfectly 
absorbing  bodies  as  a  function  of  temperature,  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  make  use  of  an  electrically  heated  strip  of  platinum  with  a 
smoked  surface.  Such  a  radiator  cannot,  however,  be  brought  to  a 
high  temperature,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon.  For  high 
temperature  work  it  was  customary  to  coat  the  strip  with  platinum- 
black,  or  copper  oxide. 

Such  radiators  cannot  be  regarded  as  perfect,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  heated  hollow  chamber  is  almost  exclusively  used,  the  radiation 
to  be  examined  escaping  through  a  small  hole. 

The  Perfect  Black  Radiator. — While  the  principle  that  the  radiation 
within  a  closed  space  at  a  uniform  temperature  is  identical  with  the 
radiation  of  a  perfectly  black  body  had  been  recognized  for  many  years, 
Wien  and  Lummer  (tVied.  Aim.,  56,  page  451,  1895)  were  the  first  to 
actually  prepare  radiators  acting  on  this  principle,  and  make  use  of 
them  in  experimental  work. 

For  studying  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  at  low  temperatures 
and  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  the  radiation,  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  brass,  blackened  on  the  inside,  can  be  used.  The 
cylinder  is  provided  with  a  small  aperture,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  steam 
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jacket,  or  embedded  in  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  nitrate,  and 
the  whole  packed  in  felt  The  smaller  the  size  of  the  hole  in  com- 
parison to  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  the  more  nearly  does 
the  emerging  radiation  compare  with  that  of  an  ideal  black  body. 
For  high  temperature  work  a  cylinder  of  platinum  or  porcelain, 
•electrically  heated,  can  be  employed,  or  even  a  hollow  iron  ball  heated 
in  a  gas  ramace.  Kayser  has  proposed  a  very  simple  device,  which, 
though  superior  to  an  electrically  heated  strip  of  blackened  platinum,  is 
not  as  good  as  a  hollow  vessel.  Two  strips  of  platinum,  one  provided 
with  a  narrow  slit,  are  mounted  opposite  to  one  another  and  heated  to 
the  same  temperature  by  a  current.  The  principle  is  of  course  the 
«ame  as  that  of  the  device  just  considered. 

Paschen  {Wied.  Ann,,  60,  page  719,  1897)  has  proposed  still  another 
•device.  A  glowing  carbon  filament  is  mounted  at  the  center  of  a 
hollowed  silvered  sphere.  Assuming  the  silver  to  reflect  all  of  the 
energy,  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  hollow  vessel  having  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  carbon  filament.  The  radiation  escapes  as  before  through  a 
«mall  hole.  This  same  device  has  been  applied  to  the  bolometer,  the 
absorbing  strip  being  mounted  at  the  center  of  a  hollow  spherical 
chamber  silvered  on  the  inside.  All  radiation  not  absorbed  at  once  by 
the  bolometer  is  returned  to  it  by  the  reflecting  surface.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  perfectly  black  bolometer. 

Equilibrium  between  Badiation  and  Material  Bodies. — In  the 
•deduction  of  the  remaining  laws  of  radiation  we  shall  employ  largely  a 
conception  due  to  BartoUi,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  carried  out 
expenmentally,  leads  to  important  laws  which  can  be  verified  in  other 
ways.  The  idea  in  brief  is  to  apply  the  principles  of  thermo-dynamics 
to  radiation,  performing  a  cyclical  process  similar  to  Carnot's  cycle, 
enaploying  vibrating  ether  instead  of  a  gas  as  the  working  substance. 

The  radiation  within  a  hollow  vessel  can  only  be  in  equilibrium  with 
the  walls  or  with  bodies  in  the  interior,  when  it  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  radiation  emitted  by  the  walls  or  the  bodies  contained  within 
the  vessel. 

To  get  an  idea  of  exactly  what  we  mean  by  equilibrium  between 
radiation  and  a  material  body  we  will  consider  the  following  case : 

Suppose  we  have  a  hollow  vessel  the  walls  of  which  are  perfect 
reflectors,  which  contains  only  ether.  If  we  fill  this  cavity  with  mono- 
chromatic radiation,  say  that  of  the  sodium  flame,  by  opening  a  door 
in  the  wall  and  allowing  the  light  to  enter,  which,  of  course,  can  be 
done  perfectly  well  in  theory,  the  radiation  will,  if  we  close  the  door, 
be  reflected  back  and  forth  within  the  vessel  for  ever.  It  will  neither 
change  in  intensity  nor  alter  its  wave-length;  in  other  words,  it  is  in 
equilibrium  with  the  reflecting  walls.  We  shall  now  prove  that  a 
perfect  reflector  is  the  only  body  with  which  this  radiation  can  be  in 
equilibrium,  with  the  exception  of  the  flame  which  originally  emitted 
the  light.  Suppose  we  introduce  a  small  fragment  of  absorbing  matter 
within  the  cavity  of  the  reflecting  vessel.  It  will  immediately  absorb 
the  monochromatic  sodium  radiation  as  fast  as  this  radiation  falls  upon 
it,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  monochromatic  waves  will 
have  vanished  completely.  The  temperature  of  the  absorbing  body 
will  be  slightly  elevated,  and  it  will  emit  long  heat-waves,  the  energy 
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being  distributed  over  a  wide  range  of  wave-lengths,  the  range  and 
distribution  depending  on  the  temperature  of  the  body.  This  raaiation 
will  now  fill  the  cavity  in  place  of  the  sodium  radiation,  and  it  will  be 
in  equilibrium  with  the  absorbing  body,  i,e.  a  permanent  state  is 
speedily  reached,  after  which  there  is  no  nirther  change. 

Pressure  of  Radiation. — The  radiation  within  the  vessel  exerts  a 
pressure  upon  the  walls  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  absorbing  body. 
As  we  are  to  make  use  of  this  pressure  in  the  derivation  of  laws  it  will 
be  well  to  investigate  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

Maxwell,  in  his  electro-magnetic  theory,  showed  that  radiation 
must  exert  a  pressure  when  it  fiills  upon  a  reflecting  or  absorbing 
surface.  As  this  pressure  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  laws  of 
radiation  have  been  built,  we  will  briefly  consider  the  phenomenon. 

Maxwell  showed  that  when  plane  electro-magnetic  waves  fall  in 
a  normal  direction  upon  a  perfectly  absorbing  surface,  the  pressure 
exerted  on  unit  area  is  equal  to  the  energy  contained  in  unit  volume  of 
the  vibrating  medium. 

That  a  pressure  is  exerted  by  heat  (or  light)  waves  may  be  proven 
by  making  use  of  the  idea  of  Bartolli.    Consider  a  cylinder,  composed  of 

some  material  which  reflects  perfectly,  closed  at  the 
ends  by  black  plates  at  temperatures  ^i>^  (Rg- 
295).  Introduce  a  screen  S,  made  also  of  a  reflecting 
material,  which  divides  the  cylinder  into  two  com- 
partments. The  body  at  temperature  T^  will  fill 
the  upper  compartment  with  radiation  of  energy 
corresponding  to  its  temperature.  T^  (at  a  lower 
temperature),  will  fill  the  lower  compartment  with 
radiant  energy  of  less  density.  Let  B  represent  a 
movable  reflecting  diaphragm,  provided  with  a  sliding 
door,  which,  when  open,  allows  the  energy  from  7, 
to  fill  the  middle  compartment.  Now  close  the  door 
and  raise  the  diaphragm  or  piston.  The  volume  of  the  middle  com- 
partment is  decreased,  and  the  density  of  the  radiant  energy  "trapped ** 
within  it  is  increased.  On  removing  the  screen  S  laterally,  which  we 
can  do  without  performing  work,  the  diaphragm  will  drive  the  radiant 
energy  above  it  into  the  body  1\.  We  have  thus  taken  energy  (or  heat) 
from  a  body  at  low  temperature  and  carried  it  to  one  of  high  temperature, 
which  by  the  second  principle  of  thermo-dynamics  is  impossible,  unless 
mechanical  work  is  done  in  the  operation.  This  work  can  only  have 
resulted  from  the  overcoming  of  a  pressure  exerted  upon  the  diaphragm, 
the  vibrating  medium  resisting  compression  in  the  same  way  that  a  gas 
does.  This  pressure  becomes  greater  as  the  volume  is  diminished 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  energy  density.  In  the  case  of  the  com- 
pression of  a  gas,  the  molecules  rebound  from  the  moving  piston  with 
increased  velocity,  consequently  the  force  of  each  blow,  and  the  number 
of  blows  per  second,  are  increased. 

In  the  case  of  compressed  radiation  the  mechanism  is  not  so  easy  to 
follow ;  as  we  shall  see  presently,  reflection  from  a  moving  diaphragm 
decreases  the  wave-length  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  distance 
through  which  the  diaphragm  moves  (provided  the  rest  of  the  vessel  i* 
reflecting).     This  means  that  the  number  of  waves  which  strike  it  per 
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second  will  be  increased.  The  amplitude,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
remains  the  same,  and  the  increase  of  energy  density  is  due  solely  to 
the  fieu^t  that  more  waves  are  present  in  unit  length  of  the  train  after 
"the  compression  than  existed  before  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm. 
Such  a  process  as  that  described  above  cannot  even  be  approximately 
realized  experimentally.  It  is  no  less  valuable  however,  as  our 
inability  to  carry  it  out  is  due  solely  to  mechanical  difficulties  and  our 
inability  to  obtain  a  substance  which  reflects  perfectly. 

An  admirable  treatment  of  the  mechanical  pressure  of  radiation  has 
\)een  given  by  Larmor  {Encyd,  Brit,,  vol.  32,  "  Radiation  ").  Consider 
•n  wave  train  travelling  along  the  x  axis  incident  upon  a  perfect 
reflector,  which  is  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a  velocity 
-9,     The  displacement  in  the  incident  wave  train  is 

^  =  a  cos  m(a;  +  c/) 
and  in  the  reflected  train 

^  =  a'cosm'(«-c/). 

The  position  of  the  reflector  at  time  t  is  given  by 

The  disturbance  does  not  travel  into  the  reflector,  and  must  therefore 
be  annulled  at  its  surface.  Thus  when  x  =  vtwQ  must  have  f  +  ^  =  0. 
This  gives  us  a  =  -a!  and  m' (c - 1)  =  m(c  +  v). 

The  amplitude  of  the  reflected  disturbance  is  therefore  equal  to  that 

of  the  incident  one,  while  the  wave-length  is  altered  in  the  ratio or 

,      2»  ,       V.  „  "  +  " 

1 approx.,  when  -  is  small. 

c  c 

The  energy  of  the  wave-train  is  half  potential  and  half  kinetic,  and 

is  given  by  the  integration  ofp(^\  along  the  train,  in  which  p  =  density. 

In  the  reflected  train  it  is  therefore  augmented,  when  equal  lengths 
are  compared,  in  the  ratio  [ ]  ,  but  the  length  of  the  train  is 

diminished  by  the  reflection  in  the  ratio This  increase  in  energy 

per  unit  time  can  arise  only  from  work  done  by  the  advancing  reflector 

against  pressure  due  to  the  radiation.     The  pressure  per  unit  surface 

2 
must  therefore  be  equal  to  the  fraction of  the  energy  in  the  length 

c  —  V 

<  -h  f?  of  the  incident  wave  train  :  thus  it  is  the  fraction  -^ — ^  of  the 

c^  +  v^ 

total  density  of  energy  in  front  of  the  reflector  belonging  to  both  the 

incident  ana  reflected  trains. 

When  V  is  small  compared  with  c  this  makes  the  pressure  equal  to 
the  density  of  the  vibrational  energy,  in  accordance  with  Maxwell's 
•electro-dynamic  formula. 

The  pressure  due  to  light  was,  for  a  long  time,  sought  for  in  vain. 
The  disturbing  effects  of  "  radiometric  action,"  or  the  reaction  pressure 
of  gas  molecules  rebounding  from  the  surface  heated  by  the  radiation, 
P.O.  2  G 
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completely  masked  the  very  small  effect  which  was  looked  for.  Ai 
early  as  1754  an  attempt  was  made  by  De  Malran  and  Du  Fay  to  detect 
the  pressure  of  light.  This  was  of  course  in  the  days  of  the  corpuscnUi 
theory,  and  the  looked-for  pressure  was  that  due  to  the  arrest  of  the 
flying  corpuscles.  Fresnel,  Zollner,  BartolU,  and  Crookes  also  searched 
in  vain  for  evidences  of  the  pressure,  the  experiments  of  the  latter, 
however,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  radiometer.  The  preenut 
was  first  observed  by  Lebedew  in  1900  {Rapp.  pria  au  Congres  de  i%t, 
2,  1.^3,  Paris,  1900)  and  by  Nichols  and  Hull  independently  at  about 
the  same  time.  Though  the  latter  investigators  were  anticipated  bi 
Lebedew  by  some  months,  their  investigation  was  conducted  with 
greater  care,  and  the  errors  due  to  gas  action  were  more  carefull; 
eliminated. 

EzperimentB  of  Nichols  aod  Hitll.' — The  inability  of  previous  o\^ 
servers  to  measure  the  pressure  due  to  radiation  was  due  to  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  separating  the  effect  from  the  so-called  "  radiometer" 
action.  Thin  vanes  were  employed  to  detect  the  pressure,  and  th« 
radiation  wanned  the  side  on  which  it  fell.  When  such  a  condition 
exists  the  gas  exerts  a  greater  pressure  on  the  warm  than  on  the  cold 
side,  and  in  general  this  pressure  is  vastly  greater  than  the  true 
radiation  pressure. 

Nichols  and  Hull  finally  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  gas  action  by 
employing  a  suspended  vane  made  of  two  circular  discs  of  thin  gUas 
silvered  on  one  side.  By  employing  a  reflecting  surface  the  pressure  is 
double  that  exerted  upon  a  black  surface,  and  the  heating  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  By  measuring  the  deflections  when  the  glass  and 
silver  sides  were  illuminated  m  succession  the  gas  action  could  be 
calculated,  for  the  silver  surface  is  the  one  heated  in  both  instances. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  radiation,  before  its  impact  upon  the 
vane,  has  passed  through  a  number  of  lenses  and  plates  of  glass,  and  is 
consequently  robbed  by  absorption  of  all  rays  capable  of  heating  a 
glass  surface.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  when  the  radiation  blls 
B  surface  the  gas  pressure  and  the  light  pressure  are 
opposed,  white  when  the  silver  surface  is  illumi- 
nated they  act  together,  ie.  in  the  same  direction. 
Larger  deflections  are  of  course  observed  in  tbe 
latter  ease  than  in  the  former.  To  still  further 
eliminate  gas  action,  the  ballistic  method  was 
adopted ;  it  had  been  observed  that  some  second*' 
or  even  minutes'  exposure  to  the  radiation  were 
required  before  the  gas  pressure  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, while  the  radiation  pressure  is  of  courss 
instantaneous.  Very  short  exposure,  were  con- 
sequently given,  and  the  ballistic  deflection  of  the 
vane  was  observed  by  means  of  a  mirror  and  scale. 
Fio  296  ^y  ^^  elaborate  series  of  experiments  the  in- 

vestigators determined  the  most  suitable  pressure 
for  the  air  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  vane  was  suspended,  tbe 
pressure,  in  other  words,  at  which  the  gas  action  was  at  a  minimom- 
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This  pressure  proved  to  be  about  16  mms.  of  mercury.  After  measur- 
ing the  value  of  the  radiation  pressure,  the  energy  of  the  radiation 
was  determined,  by  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  a  blackened  silver  disc. 
The  rise  of  temperature  of  the  disc  was  determined  by  means 
of  iron-constantan  thermo-junctions  imbedded  in  the  disc.  From 
these  energy  measurements'  the  pressure  to  be  expected  was 
calculated. 

The  radiation  employed  was  that  of  an  arc-lamp,  either  with  or 
without  absorbing  screens.  After  correcting  for  all  possible  sources 
of  error,  the  following  values  were  obtained: 


RadiatioD. 

Pressure  in  10"' 
dynes  observed. 

Pressure  calculated  from 
energy  measurements. 

Through  air  only 
Through  red  glass 
Through  water  cell 

7-01  ±-02 
6»4±02 
6-52  ±03 

7  05  ±03 
6-86  ±-03 
6-48  ±-04 

These  experiments  can  be  regarded  as  establishing  in  a  quantitative 
manner  the  existence  of  the  Maxwell-Bartolli  pressure,  which  measured 
in  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  is  equal  to  the  energy  contained  in  unit  volume  of 
the  radiation.  A  reflecting  surface  doubles  the  energy  density  in  the 
medium  in  front  of  it  by  superposing  the  reflected  beam  upon  the 
incident. 

The  gas  action  was  subsequently  eliminated  by  Hull  {Phys.  Rev.^ 
May,  1905)  by  enclosing  the  reflecting  and  absorbing  surfaces  in  thin 
glass  cells,  as  proposed  in  the  earlier  paper.  The  silvered  side  of  a 
thin  cover  glass  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  blackened  side  of 
a  similar  glass,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by 
means  of  two  other  thin  glasses  as  shown 
in  Fig.  297.  Two  cells  of  this  description 
were   mounted  upon   opposite  ends  of  a  Fio.  297. 

torsion  arm  suspended  in  a  receiver  from 

which  the  air  could  be  removed.  When  the  light  falls  upon  the 
blackened  surface  and  is  absorbed,  the  temperatures  of  the  two  outer 
glass  surfaces  of  the  cell  are  the  same,  since  they  are  separated  from 
the  heated  surface  by  equal  thicknesses  of  glass  and  air.  The  gas 
action  should  therefore  be  equal  on  the  two  surfaces.  Any  gas  action 
occurring  within  the  cell  will  produce  no  effect,  owing  to  the  equality  of 
action  and  reaction.  Hull  found  that  the  ratio  of  the  deflections 
obtained  when  the  silvered  and  blackened  surfaces  were  illuminated  in 
succession,  agreed  with  the  calculated  ratio  to  within  2  %,  showing  that 
the  "radiometer"  action  had  been  practically  eliminated. 

Tangential  Component  of  Badiation  Pressure. — An  interesting  ex- 
periment was  described  by  Poynting  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the 
Hritish  Association  in  1904,  in  which  gas  action  is  comi)letely  eliminated. 

When  radiation  is  incident  upon  an  absorbing  surface  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  pressure  has  a  component  parallel  to  the  surface.  In  the 
case  of  a  reflecting  surface  this  tangential  force  cannot  be  detected,  since 
the  incident  and  reflected  beam  give  rise  to  equal  and  opposite  forces 
{>arallel  to  the  surface.     The  magnitude  of  the  force,  when  E  is  the 
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energy  density,  fi  the  fraction  reflected,  and  a  the  angle  of  incidence,  is 
given  by 

F=|(l-/i)8in2a. 

The  existence  and  magnitude  of  the  force  was  observed  with  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  298.     Two  thin  glass  discs  were  mounted  on 

the  ends  of  a  fine  glass  rod,  the  system  being 

suspended  by  a  quartz  fibre  in  a  brass  box 

provided  witn  glass  windows.     One  of  the  discs 

was   silvered,   the   other   blackened,   and  the 

.  pressure  within  the  case  was  reduced  to  1  cm. 

A  Sunlight,  or  the  beam  ftroro  an  arc  lamp,  was 

^      directed  against  the  black  disc  at  an  angle  of 

W      45°.     Gas  action  due  to  heating  will  give  rise 

Fig.  2d8.  to  a  pressure  ^normal  to  the  suHace,  but  there 

will  be  no  tendency  to  rotate  the  suspended 
system.  The  tangential  component  of  the  radiation  pressure  on  the ' 
other  hand  will  produce  a  deflection,  the  magnitude  of  which  can  be 
read  with  a  mirror  and  scale.  B  was  calculated  from  the  observed 
deflection,  and  was  found  to  be  5*8 .  10~^  dynes,  while  a  direct  me^ure- 
ment  of  ^,  by  the  heating  of  a  silver  plate,  gave  the  value  6*5 .  10~'. 

The  Stefan-Boltzmann  Law. — An  empirical  law  was  deduced  by 
Stefan  from  observations  made  by  other  observers  on  the  intensity  of 
the  total  radiation  from  bodies  at  different  temperatures.  The  law 
states  that  the  complete  emission  5  of  a  black  body  is  proportional  to 
the  fourth  power  of  the  atbsolute  temperature  T,  or 

in  which  a  is  a  constant. 

This  same  law  was  subsequently  deduced  from  theoretical  considera- 
tions by  Boltzmann  {Wied.  Ann,,  22,  p.  291,  1884),  who  availed  himself 
of  the  ingenious  conception  by   which  Bartolli  proved  that  radiation 
must  exert  a  pressure.     Consider  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  unit  cross  section,  the  walls 
of  which  are  black,  and  of  infinitely  small  ^ 
heat  capacity.     The  ends  of  the  cylinder 
are  also  black,  but  of  infinitely  large  heat 
capacity.    Within  the  cylinder  is  a  friction- 
less  black  piston,  in  contact  with  the  left- 
hand  end  plate  of  the  cylinder,  which  has 

an  absolute  temperature  T«.  The  opposite  end  plate  has  a  lower 
temperature  T  (Fig.  299).  The  radiant  energy  exerts  a  pressure  on 
the  piston,  which  in  the  case  of  plane-waves  parallel  to  the  surface  is 
equal  to  the  radiant  energy  in  unit  volume  of  the  ether.  Let  "4^  (7)  be 
the  energy  in  unit  volume.  Since  the  energy  is  travelling  in  all  possible 
directions,  the  pressure  on  unit  surface  ^vill  not  be  '*¥{7^  but  ^^i^l. 
(Compare  with  the  calculation  of  the  pressure  due  to  molecules  moving 
in  all  directions,  in  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.)  We  have  then 
l^(T)  =f{T)y  the  pressure  at  temperature  T, 

Now  let  the  piston  move  forward  a  distance  a,  under  the  influence  of 
e  pressure  of  the  radiant  energy  coming  from  the  high  temperature 
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plate  Tft.  The  heat  energy  leaving  Tq  is  partly  spent  in  doing  the 
work  ojfiJ^  on  the  piston,  and  partly  in  filling  up  the  volume  **rt" 
with  raoiant  energy.  This  process  obviously  corresponds  to  the 
isothermic  expansion  of  the  Carnot  cycle,  the  filling  of  the  space  a 
with  energy  corresponding  to  the  heating  of  the  gas.  The  amount  of 
heat  which  leaves  the  plate  T^  is  a\;^TQ  +/(^o)l- 

We  will  now  introduce  a  screen  impervious  to  heat  immediately  in 
front  of  T^  which  prevents  further  radiation  into  the  space  to  the  left 
of  the  piston.  This  corresponds  to  placing  the  cylinder  in  Carnot's 
cycle  upon  an  insulating  stand.  The  pressure  to  the  left  of  the  piston 
is  greater  than  that  to  the  right,  owing  to  the  higher  temperature  of 
the  plate  which  filled  this  portion  of  the  cylinder  with  radiation.  The 
piston  will  therefore  move  forward  until  the  energy  per  unit  volume  is 
the  same  on  both  sides.  Allowing  this  adiabatic  expansion  to  take 
place  we  have  d[(a  +  x)^T]  =  -f(T)dXy  the  characteristic  equation  for  an 
adiabatic  process  (see  any  Thermodynamics).  In  this  expression  T  is 
of  course  variable.  During  this  process  the  volume  to  the  right  of  the 
piston  has  been  still  further  diminished,  and  an  amount  of  heat  energy 
represented  by  {a +  x)[^(T) +/{!')]  due  to  diminishing  the  volume  and 
work,  done  enters  the  plate  at  temperature  T. 

Since  the  process  is  reversible  we  have  by  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics, 

(a  +  x)[nT)+f(T)]  _  a[^(T,)+f(T,)]  _ 

T  '  To  ~ 

in  which  x  and  T  are  variables. 

Writing  (a  +  x)[^{T)  +f(T)]  =  CT, 

or,  for  simplicity,  (a  +  a;)  (^  +/)  =  CT, 

(^  4-/)e^(a  +  x)  +  (a  +  x)(Plr+fJ'"^  ^  '^^^dT, 
and  subtracting,      '^d(a  +  x)  +  {a  +  x)d^=  -fdx     (adiabatic  equation) 
gives  us  (a  +  x)df^  (a-Hy+/)^y^ 

C^+fldT^^Tdf, 
or,  inserting  the  {T)  which  we  omitted  above, 

^(T)dT+f{T)dT^Tdf{T), 
Substituting  for  f(T)  its  equivalent  value  i'^(T) 
gives  ^^{T)dT=iTd^(T), 

d^(T)_,dT 

"¥  =  aT^, 

Proof  of  StefBin's  Law. — The  law  was  first  deduced  empirically  from 
observations  made  on  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  blackened  thermometer 
bulb. 

Lummen  and  Pringsheim  {IVied.  Ann.^  63,  page  395,  1897)  proved 
the  law  over  a  range  of  temperatures  included   between   100*   and 
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1300°  C.  by  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  fix)m  a  hollow 
chamber  (black  body)  by  means  of  the  bolometer. 

The  constant  a  has  been  determined  in  absolute  measure  by  Kurlbaum 
{Wied,  Ann,,  65,  p.  746, 1898),  who  heated  the  bolometer  strip  (screened 
from  the  radiation)  by  means  of  an  electric  current  of  known  strength 
to  the  same  temperature  to  which  it  was  raised  by  the  radiation.  The 
radiation  was  thus  determined  in  absolute  units  by  calculating  the 
Joule  heat  developed  by  the  current.     The  value  found  was 

fl  =  l-71 .  10-5 -?5i  =  0-408. 10-12 ff-  ^y_, 

sec.  sec. 

Optical  Psrrometers. — Various  types  of  pyrometers  have  been  designed 

for  measuring  high  temperatures  by 
optical  methods.  Fury's  instrument  is 
based  upon  the  law  of  total  radiation. 

\J, %J^c^       It  consists  of  a  telescope  with  a  fluorite 

objective,  in  the  focus  of  which  is 
mounted  a  sensitive  thermo-couple  as 
shown  in  Fig.  300.  To  use  the  instru- 
ment one  has  only  to  point  it  at  the 
object,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
Fio.  300.  to  be  measured,  e.g,  the  interior  of  a 

blast-furnace,  and  focus  the  image  upon 
the  thermo-j unction  by  means  of  the  eye-piece,  which  is  moved  with 
the  latter  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  wheel  at  B,  The  tem- 
peratures are  road  with  a  galvanometer. 

Other  optical  photometers  have  been  devised,  based  upon  the  laws 
which  we  are  about  to  study. 

Temperature  of  the  Sun. — The  sun's  temperature  has  been  computed 
by  measuring  the  total  radiation.  Assuming  the  solar  disc  to  be  a 
black  body,  and  taking  for  the  value  of  the  solar  constant  3  gr.  cal.  per 
minute  the  computed  temperature  comes  out  a  trifle  over  6000*. 

Change  in  the  Spectrum  of  a  Black  Body  with  the  Temperature. 
Wien's  Laws. — Makine  use  of  a  conception  similar  to  the  one  by  means 
of  which  Boltzmann  deduced  Stefan's  law,  but  extending  it  by  the 
introduction  of  the  consideration  of  the  change  in  wave-length  which 
occurs  when  radiation  is  reflected  from  a  moving  mirror,  Wien  {Wied. 
Ann.,  46,  p,  633;  52,  p.  132)  arrived  at  a  formula  which  expressed 
the  change  in  the  spectrum  of  a  heated  black  body  with  its  aosolutc 
temperature.  As  is  well  known,  when  a  solid  or  liquid  is  heated  the 
longer  heat-waves  appear  first,  then  red  light,  and  finally  at  still  higher 
temperatures  the  violet  and  ultra-violet.  If  we  measure  the  energy  at 
diflcrent  points  in  the  spectrum  with  the  bolometer  and  plot  these 
values  as  ordinates,  with  the  wave-lengths  as  abscissae,  we  obtain  the 
energy  curve  for  the  emission  at  the  temperature  in  question.  The 
maximum  of  this  curve  moves  towai*ds  the  region  of  the  shorter  waves 
as  the  temperature  is  increased,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  height 
of  every  ordinate ;  in  other  words,  the  curve  does  not  move  bodily 
down  the  spectrum.  It  seems  very  remarkable  that  the  form  and 
position  of  this  curve  can  be  determined  by  considering  merely  the 
motion  of  reflecting  pistons  moving  in  a  closed  cylinder,  the  ends  of 
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Avhich    nuliate  ;U   elitlerent   h-inperatures.     This,   however,   is  precisely 

what  was  done  by    Wien,   whose  treatment   we   will   now   consider. 

Consider  a  cylinder  of  unit  cross-section,  the  walls  of  which  reflect 

diffusively  all  of  the  incident  energy,  while  the  ends  are  composed  of 

black  material,  of  infinite  heat  capacity,  at  temperatures  To  and  T^ 

{T^ >  T^).    The  cylinder  is  divided  into 

three    compartments    by    means     of 

movable  pistons  composed  of  perfectly 

reflecting  material  and  furnished  with      j 

openings  which  can  be  closed  by  means       ' 

of  trap-doors.      At  the  beginning  we 

have  things  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig. 

301   and  the  perfect  radiator  T^  fills  Fig.  301. 

up  compartments  1  and  2  with  radiant 

energy,  of  density  "^(T^),     The  density  in  compartment  3  is  greater, 

namely  ^(^o). 

The  trap-door  is  now  closed  and  the  partition  moved  towards  3,  a 
distance  Bx,  such  that  the  radiation  in  2  has  the  same  density  as  that 
in  3.  The  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  is  now  the  same  in 
compartments  2  and  3,  since,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  of 
necessity  be  rays  of  a  certain  wave-length  A  in  compartment  3,  which 
have  a  greater  energy  density  than  the  waves  of  corresponding  A  in 
compartment  2.  This  being  the  case,  we  could  cover  the  opening  in  the 
moving  plate  with  a  screen  composed  of  some  material  transparent  to 
waves  of  this  particular  length,  but  reflecting  all  others.  On  opening 
the  trap-door  more  energy  would  pass  from  3  to  2  than  passed  back  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  the  density  in  2  would  become  greater. 
On  closing  the  door  and  removing  the  screen,  the  plate  would  be 
moved  to  the  right  until  the  pressure  became  equal  on  both  sides, 
furnishing  an  amount  of  work  A.  A  small  amount  of  heat  leaves  the 
black  body  at  temperature  Tg  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  radiation  of  wave- 
length A,  to  restore  the  original  condition.  This  heat  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  work  A.  The  trap-door  is  now  opened  and  the  plate  brought 
back  to  its  original  position,  no  work  being  required. 

The  door  is  now  closed,  and  the  plate  which  separates  1  and  2  is 
driven  back  to  its  original  position  (distance  dx),  by  which  the  work 
is  gained  which  was  originally  spent  in  moving  the  plate  through  the 
distance  dx.  If  we  now  open  the  door  in  the  plate,  we  have  the  original 
state  of  things,  the  body  at  temperature  T  neither  having  given  up  nor 
received  heat,  while  the  other  body  at  temperature  T^  has  given  up 
heat  corresponding  to  the  amount  which  passed  through  the  selectively 
transparent  screen,  and  furnished  the  work  A,  By  the  second  law 
of  thermo-dynamics  work  cannot  be  derived  by  a  cyclic  process  in 
the  case  in  which  a  single  reservoir  gives  up  heat  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  of  it  is  transformed  into  work. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  when  the  energy  density  is  the  same  in 
compartments  2  and  3,  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  is  also 
the  same. 

Going  back  now  to  the  main  part  of  the  problem.  The  motion  of  the 
piston  which  condensed  the  energy  in  2  until  it  had  the  same  density 
as  that  in  3,  is  accompanied  by  a  shortening  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
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reflected  energy,  for  a  moving  mirror  will,  by  Doppler's  principle,  alter 
the  lengths  of  all  waves  incident  upon  it.  Though  the  shortening  depends 
on  the  velocity  of  the  mirror,  in  the  present  case  it  depends  only  upon 
the  total  distance  through  which  the  mirror  moves.  Tnis  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rays  are  repeatedly  reflected  from  the  mirror,  and  if  the 
mirror  moves  with  slow  velocity  more  reflections  will  occur  from  it 
during  its  movement,  the  increased  number  of  reflections  compensating 
for  the  slower  velocity.  For  normal  incidence,  if  the  velocity  of  the 
mirror  is  v,  the  wave-length  after  one  reflection  is 

C 

As  we  have  seen,  we  can  regaixl  ^  of  the  total  radiation  as  incident 
normally,  and  we  will  assume  that  a  single  reflection  shortens  the  waves 
by  an  amount  h. 

Plotting  the  original  density  distribution  for  wave-lengths  A  and 
k  +  h,  we  will  determine  the  effect  of  a  single  reflection  upon  this 
portion  of  the  energy  curve.     In  Fig.  302  the  curve  AB  represents 

the  energy  distribution  before 
reflection,  the  ordinates  repre-  ] 
senting  total  densities  of  energy 
for  different  values  of  A,  Since 
we  can  regard  J  of  the  energy  as 
incident  normally,  if  we  disregard 
the  rest  we  shall  have  %  of  the 
energy  at  A  unaffected,  repre- 
sented by  the  ordinate  a.  Of 
the  energy  at  wave-length  A+A, 
f  is  unaffected  (ordinate  &),  while 
J  is  shortened  in  wave-length  to  the  value  A ;  consequently  this  portion 
must  be  added  above  a  as  indicated.  If  we  do  this  for  all  values  of  A 
we  shall  obtain  the  dotted  curve,  which  represents  the  energy  distribo- 
tion  after  one  reflection.  If /^(A)  represents  this  distribution,  and  4>(A) 
the  original  distribution,  we  can  express  the  above  change  as  follows : 


X+h 


Fio.  302. 


/j(A)  =  |*(X)  +  i*(X  +  A)  =  *(x  +  |). 


If  the  radiation  is  reflected  n  times,  we  have 


/,(X)  =  ./,(A  +  ?y). 


The  change  in  the  distribution  of  energy  can  thus  be  represented  by 
considering  ^  of  the  rays  as  shortened  by  an  amount  nh. 

If  now  (a  -  x)  is  the  distance  between  the  pistons,  we  have  for  », 


while  the  piston  moves  a  distance  dx^  n  =  ^ 


dx 


-,  in  which  c  is  the 


2{a-x)'(f 

velocity   of  the  radiation   and   v  the  piston's  velocity.     After  ti-fold 
reflection,  we  have 

dx      r  dx      e 
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For  the  limit  c  =  00 , 


dx 


^„  =  «  ""'a,      since  limit  of  (1 +-)  =«^,  whenn  =  QO, 

or  writing  A^  =  A  +  wA,  in  which  nh  is  infinitely  small,  of  the  order  dx^ 

dx 


nh-  = 


A. 


a-x 


Now/(A),  the  distribution  of  energy  after  /i-fold  reflection,  is  given  by 

nh' 


/(A)  =  *(x  +  ^)  =  *(A  +  rfX); 


.-.  dk=- 


dx 


3(a-/) 


K 


which  gives  us  the  change  of  wave-length  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
piston  through  a  distance  dx. 

Integrating  the  above,  A  =  a/ ^^—^  ^«  ^^  which  A,  is  the  value  for 

ic=0,  i,e.  before  the  motion  of  the  piston  commenced. 

Let  E  be  the  total  energy  in  compartment  2,  when  r  =  0 :  its  density 
is  then 


a-x 


If  X  increases  by  dr,  the  energy  intensity  is  increased  by  diminution 
of  volume,  and  work  done  against  the  radiation  pressure,  by  an  amount 


dx 


.       (dE     I  E     ]  ,       (dE    ^1    dx 

{ax  a-x    (a-xy)  [^dx         )a-x 

The  pressure  on  the  piston  is  ^^,  therefore  the  work  is 

-J- dx  =  I'ir dx,  and  fl?^  =  K  -     -<^^y 
dx         3       ->  3  a-x 


^=C-.)'^«' 


E 


in  which  '*'q  is  written  in  place  of  the  original  '*'  = ,  for  x  =  0, 


a-x 


^     /    a    \  X.     /a  —  x\^ 

-f-  =  ( )  ,  and  as  we  have  seen  above,     t-  =  i      —1   ; 

%     \a-xj  '  '     X,     \    a   J   ' 

We  can  now  write  the  expression  ^^  in  terms  of  the  absolute  tem- 
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peratures,  by  applying  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  Law.     If  ^^  is  the  energy 
at  Tq  and  ^  the  energy  at  T, 

and  we  get  at  once  Tk  =  Tq\^ 

This  expression  may  be  interpreted  in  the  following  way :  On  raising 
the  temperature  of  a  black  body  from  T^  to  Jo  the  ordinates  of  our 
energy  curve  move  towards  the  short  wave-lengths  by  an  amount  such 
that  the  product  of  the  corresponding  abscissa  and  the  temperature 
remains  constant  for  each  ordinate.  The  maximum  ordinate  at  say 
wave-length  A^  for  temperature.  7\  will  therefore  at  temperature  J, 
occupy  the  position  kj,  such  that  k„T^  =  k^'T^ :  in  other  words,  as  the 
temperature  rises,  the  summit  of  the  energy  curve  drifts  towards  the 
region  of  shorter  wave-lengths. 

We  can  find,  by  the  aid  of  this  displacement  law  the  distribution  of 
energy  for  any  temperature,  if  the  distribution  for  some  given  tem- 
perature is  known. 

Plot  as  before  a  ^(A.)  and  A  energy  curve ;  the  area  of  the  cunre  is 
equal  to  the  total  energy  ^. 

To  pass  to  a  curve  for  another  temperature,  we  take  a  vertical  strip 
at  X^  of  width  dk^,  the  area  of  which  is  ^dk^ ;  this  strip  is  displaced  by 
the  temperature  change  to,  say,  k. 

The  quantity  of  energy  in  the  strip  ^^/Hk  must  remain  constant. 

.*.   ^dk  =  %dk, 

It  will  be  observed  that  thus  far  we  have  neglected  the  circumstance 
that  the  total  energy  increases  with  the  temperature,  as  represented  by 
Stefan's  law. 

Taking  this  into  account  by  itself,  we  have 

r*  T 

*  =  *o  TM?  ^^^  l>y  combining  this  with  ^  =  ^Q7p-j 

we  obtain  as  the  complete  expression 

and  our  new  ordinate  at  A  must  be  equal  to  ordinate  at  A.  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  -, .. 

Wicn's  two  laws  as  applied  to  the  wave-length  at  which  we  have  the 
maximum  energy  may  be  written  as  follows  : 

k^T=A  (const.), 

EJ'-'-  =  B  (const,), 

in  which  E^  is  the  energy  at  the  maximum. 
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Lummer  and  PriDgsheim  have  tested  these  two  laws  by  measuring 
the  energy  curves  of  a  heated  black  body  over  a  range  621-1650 
Absolute.    Their  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


T. 


1650 

1260 

1094 

908 

723 

621 


Xm. 

^m. 

A=\,T, 

1-78 

270 

2928 

2-35 

69 

2959 

2-71 

34 

2956 

3-28 

13-6 

2980 

408 

4-3 

2950 

4-53 

203 

2814 

B  =  E^T-\ 


2246 .  10-" 

2176 

2166 

2208 

2166 

2190 


Neither  of  the  two  equations,  however,  give  us  any  information 
regarding  the  actual  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
black  body. 

To  express  this  we  require  an  expression  which  represents  J^  as  a 
function  of  X  and  T. 

A  number  of  formulae  have  been  developed  which  we  will  briefly 
discuss. 

Complete  Radiation  Formulae. — Wien  (JFied.  Ann,,  58,  p.  662),  by 
the  consideration  of  a  peculiar  type  of  radiator,  deduced  a  formula 
connecting  E  with  X  and  T,  The  radiator  is  considered  as  a  hollow 
vessel  filled  with  a  gas  mixture  capable  of  emitting  waves  of  all  lengths. 
He  assumes  that  every  molecule  emits  only  a  single  wave-length,  which 
depends  on  its  velocity,  the  intensity  of  which  wave  is  a  function  of 
this  velocity.  Further,  the  intensity  <^(X)  of  the  radiation  between  the 
limits  A.  and  X  +  c?X  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  vibrating 
with  periods  corresponding  to  wave-lengths  within  this  range.  From 
these  assumptions  he  derived  the  formula 


^=f.« 


KT 


This  formula  represents  the  energy  distribution  very  well  if  it  is 
not  applied  to  too  long  waves.  Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  that 
the  energy  at  a  definite  wave-length,  as  represented  by  the  formula, 
does  not  increase  indefinitely  with  the  temperature,  but  approaches  a 
limit.  For  visible  waves  this  limit  would  only  be  reached  at  tem- 
peratures far  beyond  our  command,  but  for  X  =  60/x  (Rest-strahlen  from 
Sylvite)  the  limiting  value  of  the  intensity  would  occur  at  about  1000"*. 

Planck  has  deduced  a  radiation  formula  of  different  form  from  electro- 
magnetic considerations : 

rA"S 

e^^_i 

This  formula  has  been  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
work  of  Rubens  and  Kurlbaum  {Ann.  der  Physik,  4,  p.  649,  1901),  who 
measured  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  of  A  =  51/1  emitted  by  a  black 
body    over  a  temperature  range  comprised  between   85  and   1773 
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Absolute.     Their  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with 
values  calculated  from  the  formulae  of  Wien  and  Planck. 


T. 

^obs. 

E  cal.  (Wien). 

E  cal.  (Planck). 

85 

-20-6 

-107 

-21-9 

193 

-11-8 

-48 

-12 

293 

0 

0 

0 

523 

+  31 

+  63 

+  30-4 

773 

64-5 

96 

63-8 

1023 

981 

118 

97-2 

1273 

132 

132 

132 

1523 

164 

141 

166 

1773 

196 

147 

200 

00 

~ 

194 

X 

This  table  shows  not  only  the  close  agreement  between  the  observed 
values  and  those  calculated  from  Planck's  formula,  but  also  that  at  a 

temperature  of  1773,  a  value  of  E  was 
obtained,  larger  than  the  limiting  value 
194  for  infinite  temperature,  calculated 
from  Wien's  formula. 

For  short  waves  Wien's  formula  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  it  is  anything 
more  than  an  empincal  formula,  for 
many  objections  have  been  raised  against 
the  methods  employed  in  its  deduction. 
The  energy  curves  for  a  black  body  are 
represented  in  Fig.  303  for  temperatures 
between  750  and  1650.  The  shift  of 
the  maximum  towards  the  region  of 
shorter  wave-lengths  with  increasing 
temperature  is  clearly  brought  out 
These  curves  were  made  from  observa- 
tions by  Lummer  and  Pringsheinu 

In  the  case  of  the  sun's  spectrum  the 
point  of  maximum  energy  is  shifted 
much  nearer  to  the  visible  region. 
The  solar  intensity  curve  as  actually 
measured,  is  of  course  greatly  modified 
by  atmospheric  absorption.  Fig.  304  is 
from  a  record  obtained  by  Langley,  and  shows  the  relative  energy 
distribution  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
black  body  at  various  temperatures.  The  spectra  were  obtained  by 
means  of  a  prism,  which  by  crowding  the  energy,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  infra-red  portion,  on  account  of  the  small  dispersion  in  this 
region,  does  not  give  us  a  true  value  for  the  position  of  the  maxi- 
mum. The  deep  valleys  in  the  solar  curve  represent  atmospheric 
absorption. 

Energy  Distribution  in  the  Spark  Spectrum. — As  we  have  seen,  there 
is  a  very  rapid  drop  in  the  energy  as  we  pass  from  the  red  to  the 
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violet  of  the  spectrum  of  a  white  hot  body.  Pfluger,^  in  a  series  of 
remarkably  intereBting  experiments,  has  found  that  in  general  the 
reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  bright-line  spark  spectra.  He  in- 
vestigated the  energy  distribution  in  the  spark  spectra  of  a  large 
number  of  metals  with  a  bolometer,  and  found  that  the  largest  de- 
flections were  obtained  tn  ike  remote  uilrorviolet :    in  other  words,  the 


ultra-violet  lines  were  "  hotter  "  than  the  red  or  infra-red.  We  have 
as  yet  no  law  governing  the  energy  distribution  in  discontinuous  spectra, 
but  Pfliiger's  experiments  prol»bly  may  bo  taken  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  a  subject  to  which  a  chapter  may  be  devoted  in  text  oooks 
twenty  years  hence.  His  results  for  the  zinc  spark  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  from  which  an  energy  curve  can  be  constructed.  It  ia 
instructive  to  compare  the  curve  thus  obtained  with  curves  on  page  476, 


Wave- 

lengthiL 

Gal.  defl. 

DeBectioDB  under  10. 

Wave- 
length., 

Gal.  defl. 

Deflectiom 

under  10. 

IW 

SO 

244 

35 

515 

80 

200 

195 

■252 

85 

570 

45 

225 

■28! 

1            20 

650 

50 

204 

205 

276 

25 

800 

80 

206 

280 

335 

60 

900 

85 

2oe+ 

160 

360 

15 

I-/* 

80 

208 

220 

395 

45 

75 

211 

60 

465 

40 

1.4 
From  hero  o 

,  decreasing. 

1  Annaien  der  Phyaik,  13,  page  S90,  19M. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

SCATTERING  OF  LIGHT  BY  SMALL  OBSTACLES. 

OPTICAL  RESONANCE. 

Scattering  of  Light  by  Small  Particles. — If  a  beam  of  light  is 
passed  through  a  transparent  medium  containing  in  suspension  small 
particles,  the  refractive  index  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  light  will  be  given  off  by  the  particles  in  all 
directions.  If  tbc  particles  are  very  small,  the  color  of  the  scattered 
light  is  blue,  and  it  is  more  or  less  completely  plane  polarized,  the 
direction  of  vibration  being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
incident  beam.  If  the  incident  beam  is  plane  polarized  to  start  with^ 
no  light  is  scattered  by  the  cloud  of  particles  in  directions  parallel 
to  that  of  the  incident  vibration.  In  the  case  of  particles  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  light  waves,  the  amount  of  light  scattered  increases 
as  the  wave-length  is  decreased,  which  explains  the  preponderance  of 
blue  always  observed  in  these  cases.  The  subject  was  investigated 
experimentally  by  Tyndall  with  clouds  precipitated  by  the  chemical 
action  of  light  upon  the  vapor  of  iodide  of  allyl.  Whenever  the 
particles  obtained  were  sufficiently  small,  the  laterally  emitted  light 
was  blue  in  color  and  polarized  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
incident  beam.  Tyndall  was  unable  to  explain  the  polarization,  and 
imagined  that  it  contradicted  Brewster's  law,  there  being  no  angle 
of  maximum  polarization,  as  in  the  case  of  reflection  from  flat  surfaces 
of  isotropic  media.  That  there  is  really  no  contradiction  here  is  at 
once  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
is  radically  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  ordinary  reflection  we  are 
dealing  with  surfaces  large  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length,  and 
the  amount  of  reflected  light  is  independent,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  wave- 
length. While,  in  the  case  which  we  are  considering,  regular  reflection 
in  the  ordinary  sense  does  not  occur,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  is 
a  function  of  the  wave-length.  By  making  the  particles  sufficiently 
small  we  may  obtain  a  violet  of  great  intensity  and  purity.  The  fog 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  sodium  vapor  has  been  observed  by  the 
author  to  give  a  deeper  color  than  any  of  the  other  media  heretofore 
employed.  The  experiment,  however,  is  rather  difficult  to  perform, 
and  a  description  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  blue  color  is 
easily  seen  in  tolmcco  smoke  rising  from  the  end  of  a  lighted  cigar. 
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On  standing,  the  smoke  particles  appear  to  collect  into  larger  aggre- 
gates and  the  blue  color  disappears.  This  is  usually  the  case  with 
smoke  exhaled  from  the  moutn.  The  blue  color  of  the  sky  has  its 
origin  in  a  similar  action  exerted  either  by  small  dust  particles  or  even 
by  the  molecules  of  air  themselves.  The  subject  has  been  exhaustively 
studied  by  Lord  Eayleigh,  who  explains  the  phenomenon  in  the 
following  way :  "  Conceive  a  beam  of  plane-polarized  light  to  move 
among  a  number  of  particles  all  small  compared  with  any  of  the  wave- 
lengths. The  foreign  matter  may  be  supposed  to  load  the  ether  sa 
as  to  increase  its  inertia  without  altering  its  resistance  to  distortion. 
If  the  particles  were  away  the  waves  would  pass  on  unbroken,  and 
no  light  would  be  emitted  laterally.  Even  with  the  particles  retarding 
the  motion  of  the  ether  the  same  will  be  true  if,  to  counterbalance  the 
increased  inertia,  suitable  forces  are  caused  to  act  on  the  ether  at  all 
points  where  the  inertia  is  altered.  These  forces  have  the  same  period 
and  direction  as  the  undisturbed  luminous  vibrations  themselves.  The 
light  actually  emitted  laterally  is  thus  the  same  as  would  be  caused 
by  forces  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  acting  on  the  medium  other- 
wise free  from  disturbance,  and  it  only  remains  to  see  what  the  effect 
of  such  forces  would  be.  In  the  first  place  there  is  necessarily  a  com- 
plete symmetry  around  the  direction  of  the  force;  the  disturbance 
consisting  of  transverse  vibrations  is  propagated  outwards  in  all 
directions  from  the  center;  and  in  consequence  of  the  symmetry 
the  direction  of  vibration  in  any  ray  lies  in  the  plane  containing 
the  ray  and  the  axis  of  symmetry ;  that  is  to  say,  the  direction 
of  vibration  in  the  scattered  or  refracted  ray  makes  with  the 
direction  in  the  incident  or  primary  ray  the  least  possible  angle.  The 
symmetry  also  requires  that  the  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  should 
vanish  for  the  ray  which  would  be  propagated  along  the  axis.  For 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  one  direction  transverse  to  the  ray 
from  another.  Suppose  for  distinctness  of  statement  that  the  primary 
ray  is  vertical,  and  that  the  plane  of  vibration  is  that  of  the  meridian. 
The  intensity  of  the  light  scattered  by  a  small  particle  is  constant,  and 
a  maximum  for  rays  which  lie  in  the  vertical  plane  running  east  and 
west,  while  there  is  no  scattered  ray  along  the  north  and  south  line. 
If  the  primary  ray  is  unpolarized,  the  light  scattered  north  and  south 
is  entirely  due  to  that  component  which  vibrates  east  and  west,  and  is 
therefore  perfectly  polarized,  the  direction  of  its  vibration  being  also 
east  and  west.  Similarly  any  other  ray  scattered  horizontally  is 
perfectly  polarized,  and  the  vibration  is  performed  in  the  horizontal 
plane.  In  other  directions  the  polarization  becomes  less  and  less 
complete  as  we  approach  the  vertical." 

What  actually  occurs  as  a  physical  process,  that  is  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  particles  load  the  ether,  is  not  definitely 
stated.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  that  the 
direction  of  vibration  of  the  light  scattered  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  incident  beam,  is  the  direction  in  which  no  light 
is  scattered  when  the  incident  beam  is  plane  polarized,  if  we  imagine 
the  obstacle  actually  set  in  vibration.  Transverse  waves  would 
then  not  be  given  off  in  the  direction  in  which  the  vibration  takes 
place,  i.e.  in  the  direction  parallel  to  the  vibrations  of  the  incident 
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light.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  particles  as  small  even  as  the 
molecules  are  actually  thrown  into  labration  as  rapid  as  those  of 
light.  We  may  imagine  if  we  like  that  the  contained  electrons  are 
«et  into  vibration  as  a  whole,  i.e.  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
system  is  periodically  displaced  by  the  electric  forces  in  the  light 
waves.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  "  loading  the  ether,"  and  though 
it  may  not  be  a  correct  conception,  serves  perhaps  as  something 
tangible  to  fix  the  mind  on.  This  conception  neglects  everything 
analogous  to  dispersion,  the  free  periods  of  the  electrons  not  being 
considered,  and  forces  of  restitution  being  neglected.  We  are  merely 
concerned  with  the  inertia  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  which  we  con- 
ceive as  having  no  free  period  of  vibration. 

The  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  as  a  function  of  the  wave-length, 
for  obstacles  of  fixed  size,  small  in  comparison  to  A,  was  calculated  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  (Phil.  Mag.,  xli.,  pages  107-120,  274-279  (1871)). 

Let  i  be  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  to  that  of  the 

scattered  light,  and  T  the  volume  of  the  disturbing  particle.     If  r  is 

the  distance  from  the  particle  of  a  given  point,  the  value  of  t  at  this 

T 
point  is  shown  to  be  proportional  to  y^,  i.e.  the  amplitude  varies 

inversely  as  the  square,  and  the  intensity  as  the  fourth  power  of  the 
wave-length. 

Observations  were  made  of  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  light  of  the  blue  sky  by  comparing  its  spectrum  with  the 
spectrum  of  direct  sun-light,  diffused  by  white  paper.  These  values 
were  compared  with  values  calculated  on  the  assumption   that  the 

intensity  of  the  scattered  light  (i.e.  blue-sky  light)  varied  as  yi'     Th^ 

two  sets  of  values  are  given  in  the  following  table  for  four  of  the 
Fraunhofer  lines : 

C         D         b^         F 

25         40         63         80     calculated. 
25         41         71         91     observed. 

Lord  Rayleigh's  formula  for  the  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  in  a 
direction  making  an  angle  /S  with  the  incident  ray  is,  if  the  incident 
light  is  unpolarized,         ,d'-D)\,^      .^.mir^ 

in  which  A^  is  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light,  U  and  D  the 
densities  of  the  particles  and  the  medium  in  which  they  are  immersed, 
m  the  number  of  particles,  and  A  the  wave-length. 

The  formula  shows  that  the  intensity  is  twice  as  great  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  light  comes  originally  as  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  it. 

The  Besidual  Blue. — Tyndall  found  that  as  the  particles  in  his 
precipitated  clouds  increased  in  size,  the  blue  color  disappeared,  the 
scattered  light  appearing  white.  If,  however,  it  was  received  through 
a  Nicol  prism  held  in  the  position  in  which  it  would  ordinarily 
extinguish  the  scattered  light,  the  blue  color  appeared  again  in 
increased  splendor.     This  blue  color  he  named  the  "Kesidual  blue." 
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Lord  Rayleigh  considers  this  phenomenon  in  a  subsequent  paper 
{PkiL  Mag.,  xii.,  page  81),  and  shows  that  if  the  incident  light  is 
polarized  with  its  vibrations  parallel  to  the  z  axis,  the  intensity  of  the 
light  scattered  along  the  z  axis  varies  as  the  inverse  8th  power  of  the 
wave-length,  so  that  the  residual  blue  is  purer  than  the  blue  seen 
under  ordinary  conditions.  With  smaller  particles  no  light  at  all 
would  be  seen  in  this  direction  under  the  conditions  specified.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  this  case  there  is  any  direction  in 
which  the  scattered  light  vanishes.  Lord  Rayleigh  derived  an  equation 
which  showed  that  zero  illumination  was  to  be  expected  in  a  direction 
inclined  backwards,  i.e.  towards  the  source  of  light,  and  this  was  found 
to  be  the  case.  The  experiments  were  made  with  a  precipitate  of 
sulphur,  obtained  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  more  dilute  the 
solution,  the  slower  is  the  process  of  precipitation,  and  the  slower  the 
change  in  the  size  of  the  particles.  Solutions  of  such  strength  that  no 
precipitate  appears  for  four  or  five  minutes  will  be  found  to  give  the 
best  results,  and  the  process  can  be  arrested  at  any  stage  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  The  experiment  should  be 
performed  in  a  dark  room,  a  beam  of  sunlight  rendered  convergent  by 
means  of  a  long  focus  lens  being  passed  through  a  glass  tank  containing 
the  solution.  The  scattered  light  should  be  examined  by  a  Nicol 
prism.  Quoting  from  the  paper  above  referred  to,  "  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  precipitation  polarization  is  coipplete  in  a  perpendicular  direction 
and  incomplete  in  other  directions.  After  an  interval  the  polarization 
begins  to  be  incomplete  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  the  light  which 
reaches  the  eye  when  the  Nicol  is  in  the  position  of  minimum  trans- 
mission being  of  a  beautiful  blue,  much  richer  than  anything  that  can 
be  seen  in  the  earlier  stages.  This  is  the  moment  to  examine  whether 
there  is  a  more  complete  polarization  in  a  direction  somewhat  more 
oblique,  and  it  is  found  that  with  6  positive  (i.e.  towards  the  source) 
there  is  in  fact  an  oblique  direction  of  more  complete  polarization, 
while  with  6  negative  the  polarization  is  less  perfect  than  in  the 
perpendicular  direction  itself." 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject  is  too  long  to  be  given  in 
detail,  and  as  an  abbreviated  treatment  is  unsatisfactory  it  is  omitted 
entirely.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  original  papers.  In  one  of 
his  more  recent  papers  Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  that  the  blue  light  of 
the  sky  can  be  regarded  as  caused  by  the  scattering  power  of  the 
air  molecules  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  any  suspended  particles. 

Scattering  of  Light  by  Metal  Spheres. — The  case  where  light  is 
scattered  by  metal  spheres,  small  in  comparison  to  the  wave-length,  has 
been  treated  theoretically  by  J.  J.  Thomson  (Recent  BesrarcheSj  p.  437). 
He  finds  that  the  scattered  light,  produced  by  the  incidence  of  plane- 
polarized  light,  vanishes  in  the  plane  through  the  center,  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  induction  in  the  incident  wave  along  a  line 
m^ng  an  angle  of  120**  with  the  radius  to  the  point  at  which  the 
wave  first  strikes  the  sphere,  and  it  does  not  vanish  in  any  direction 
other  than  this.  The  direction  in  which  the  scattered  light  is  plane 
polarized  will  thus  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  120'  to  the  direction  of 
the  incident  light.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  law  is  quite  different  from 
P.O.  2  H 
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that  wliicli  holds  in  the  case  of  non-conducting  particles,  when  the 
scattered  light  vanishes  at  all  i)oiiits  in  a  plane  normal  to  the  maguetic 
induction,  where  the  radius  vector  mftkea  an  angle  of  SC*  with  the 
direction  of  the  incident  light.  When  the  light  is  scattered  by  a 
conducting  sphere  the  points  of  complete  pouuriation  are  on  the 
surface  of  the  cone,  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  direction  d 
propagation  of  the  incident  light,  and  whose  semi-vertioal  an^ 
18  120^ 

Optical  Reaooaiiee.  Eleetrical  Basonftnre.  -  In  the  chapter  on 
Dispersion  we  have  seen  that  the  velocity  of  vraves  in  dunperong 
media  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  changed  electrons,  whicn  ban 
definite  periods  of  vibrations,  and  which  are  thrown  into  oscillatkia 
by  the  periodic  electric  forces  of  the  liffht  waves. 

We  have  an  analogy  in  the  case  of  electro-magnetic  waves,  wbU 
differ  from  liffht  waves  only  in  the  comparative  slowness  of  the  periocL 
Oscillatory  electrical  disturbances  are  set  up  in  strips  of  metal  of 
suitable  dimensions  bv  the  passage  of  Hertziui  waves,  and  we  shall  see 
presently  that  the  velocity  of  the  waves  will  be  changed  if  the  metil 
strips  or  resonators  are  suflSciently  numerous.  The  maximum  resoD* 
ance  effect  will  occur  when  the  natural  period  of  the  resonator  agreei 
with  that  of  the  wave.  Oarbasso  (AUi,  Aec.  di  Taritw,  28  (1893))  foood 
that  a  system  of  tin-foil  strips  was  much  more  opaque  to  the  radiatkxi 
of  a  Hertz  oscillator,  when  the  period  of  the  latter  a^peed  with  the 
natural  period  of  the  electrical^  vibration  in  the  tin-foil  strips.  The 
greater  part  of  the  incident  energy  was  reflected,  the  phenomenon 
being  the  electrical  analogue  of  surmoe  color. 

Garbasso  and  Aschkinass  (IVkd,  Ann.,  53,  pa^  534  (1894))  subee- 
quently  found  that  if  the  tin-foil  strips  were  distnbuted  in  space  in  the 
form  of  a  prism,  the  phenomena  of  dispersion  were  exhibited,  the 
electro-magnetic  waves  being  deviated  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
their  lengths. 

If  the  resonators  were  immersed  in  fluid  dielectrics,  such  as  benzol, 
ether,  or  acetone,  the  free  periods  were  altered  and  the  position  of 
maximum  absorption  in  the  electrical  spectrum  was  shifted  tovrards 
the  region  of  longer  waves  (Aschkinass  and  Schaefer,  Ann,  de  PhystiCj  ^^ 
page  489  (I90I)).  This  is  analogous  to  the  shift  in  the  position  of 
the  absorption  band,  which  occurs  when  a  dye  is  dissolved  in  different 
solvents. 

In  the  above  case  we  are  clearly  dealing  with  electrical  vibrations 
which  occur  in  the  metal  strips  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  widi 
vibrations  going  on  within  the  molecule,  as  is  the  condition  assumed 
in  the  electron  theory  of  dispersion. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  dimensions  of  the  metal  strips  to  such  a  point  that  their  free 
periods  are  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  periods  of  light  or  heat 
waves. 

Besonance  for  Heat  Waves. — The  first  attempts  in  this  direction 
were  made  by  Rubens  and  Nichols  {Wied,  Ann,,  6'\  page  456  (1897)), 
who  ruled  a  thin  silver  film,  deposited  on  glass,  into  narrow  strips,  and 
then  cut  the  strips  into  suitable  lengths  by  cross  ruling.  The  reflecting 
power  of  the  plates,  for  the  very  long  heat  waves  (Best-strahlen) 
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Ained  by  multiple  reflections  from  fluorite  surfaces,  was  studied, 
;h  the  direction  of  the  strips  first  parallel  and  then  perpendicular  to 
:  direction  of  the  electric  vector  in  the  heat  waves.  The  width  of 
strips  averaged  about  5/i,  and  the  lengths  were  made  equal  to  6, 
18,  and  24/i,  the  cross  ruling  being  omitted  in  one  case,  which  gave 
late  with  resonators  infinitely  long  in  comparison  with  the  waves, 
n  all  cases  the  plates  showed  a  higher  reflecting  power  when  the 
iction  of  vibration  in  the  heat  waves  (polarized  by  reflection) 
icided  with  the  long  axis  of  the  resonatora.  The  highest  reflecting 
rer  was  exhibited  by  the  plate  on  which  the  cross  ruling  had  been 
tted,  which  suggested  the  polarizing  power  of  wire  gratings 
erved  by  Rubens  and  Du  Bois  (IFied.  Ann,^  49,  page  593,  1893). 
5  authors  were  of  the  opinion  that  unquestionable  evidence  of  electrical 
)nance  was  shown,  which  seems  highly  probable.  For  many  reasons 
•e  conclusive  data  could  be  obtained  with  resonators  of  smaller 
lensions,  which  would  respond  to  waves  corresponding  to  regions  of 
heat  spectrum  where  there  was  a  greater  abundance  of  energy,  and 
jrdingly  a  series  of  experiments  were  commenced  by  Nichols  and 
11  in  collaboration  with  the  author,  which  are  still  in  progress.  By 
lositing  films  of  gold  on  glass  by  means  of  the  cathode  discharge  and 
ing  luider  oil  (which  prevented  the  tearing  of  the  film  by  the 
mond),  it  was  found  possible  to  rule  resonators  measuring  only  1  '6 
3/i.  These  plates  were  ruled  with  one  of  Rowland's  machines,  and 
re  far  superior  in  appearance  to  the  earlier  plates  used  by  Rubens 
I  Nichols,  which  were  ruled  by  hand  with  a  small  dividing  engine, 
der  the  microscope  the  plates  appeared  almost  flawless,  the  rectangles 
ng  sharply  cut  even  at  the  comers.  Unfortunately,  however,  no 
ce  of  resonance  could  be  found  with  these  plates,  which  appears  to 
due  to  the  excessive  thinness  of  the  films,  which  were  not  wholly 
ique  to  light.  Rubens  has,  moreover,  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to 
ure  sharp  resonance,  it  is  necessary  that  the  clear  spaces  between  the 
ps  should  be  much  wider  than  the  strips,  the  reverse  being  true  in 
present  case.  The  experiments  are  still  in  progress,  and  efforts  are 
ig  made  to  obtain  finely  ruled  plates  of  the  required  specifications. 
Polarizing  Action  of  Gratings. — Closely  related  to  the  phenomena 
ich  we  have  just  discussed  is  the  polarizing  action  which  gratings 
rt  on  light.  Fizeau  (Jnii.  de  Chim  et  Phys,  (3),  63,  385,  1861) 
iced  as  early  as  1861  that  light  is  partially  polarized  by  passage 
)ugh  a  narrow  slit.  The  same  phenomenon  was  found  by  H. 
x)is  {fVied,  Ann.y  46,  548,  1892)  in  the  case  of  gratings  made  of  fine 
er  wire.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  direction  of  polarization  (t.^. 
trie  vector)  of  the  transmitted  light  was  parallel  to  the  slit  or 
38.  Fizeau,  however,  recorded  that  light  which  had  passed  through 
extremely  narrow  slit  less  than  0*1 /i  in  width  was  polarized 
3endicular  to  the  direction  of  the  slit.  On  widening  the  slit  to  the 
ension  of  the  light  wave  0*5fx,  the  direction  of  polarization  of  the 
ismitted  light  turned  through  a  right  angle. 

)ubois  and  Rubens  have  (JBer,  der  Dtut,  Phys.  Gesell.,  2,  2,  1904, 
7)  investigated  the  polarizing  action  of  wire  gratings  for  the  long 
t  waves  reflected  from  fluorite  and  rock-salt.  They  found  that 
>he  wave-length  was  increased  the  polarization  of  the  transmitted 
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li^ht,  which  was  parallel  to  the  wires,  iucreased  to  a  maximum,  then 
diminished,  becoming  zero  for  a  certain  wave-length,  after  which 
further  increase  in  the  wave  length  was  accompanied  by  a  polarizatioB 
of  the  transmitted  light  perpendicular  to  the  wires,  which  increased 
in  amount  with  increasing  wave-length.  This  is  in  agreement  with 
the  investigation  of  Hertz,  who  found  that  a  wire  grating  was  more 
transparent  for  electric  waves  when  the  direction  of  the  wires  wm 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  electric  vector  than  when  it  was 
parallel  to  it.  The  investigations  were  confined  to  the  energy  directlj 
transmitted  by  the  grating,  i,€.  observations  were  made  of  the  central 
image,  and  7wt  in  the  diffraction  spectra.  The  results  found  with  a 
platinum  grating  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Wave-length 


2r>r> 


<•> 


in' 


0-223 
0-297 
0r)35 


Qi" 


P.. 


0198 
0-230 
0-332 


0-248 
0-205 
0-738 


0-80 
0-63 
0-45 


In  this  table  Q^  represents  the  percentage  transmitted  when  the 
incident  light  is  unpolarized,  Q,  and  Q^  the  transmission  of  light,  the 
vibrations  of  which  are  perpendicular  and  parallel  respectively  to 
the  direction  of  the  wires. 

We  see  in  the  first  place  that  the  transparency  for  all  three  types 
of  radiation  increases  with  increasing  wave-length,  but  that  the 
increase  is  greater  for  the  perpendicularly-polariz^  light.     The  ratio 

u^  =  ^,  therefore  decreases  with  increasing  wave-length.     The  increase 

in  the  transparency  for  unpolarized  radiations  with  increasing  wave- 
len^h  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  diffraction  spectra  disappear, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  first  order,  with  the  result  that  the 
intensity  in  the  central  image  is  increased.  For  the  longest  waves^ 
51/i,  reflected  from  rock-salt,  which  are  larger  than  the  grating 
constant,  diftraction  in  the  ordinary  sense  no  longer  occurs,  and  the 
grating  transmits  practically  one-half  of  the  incident  light. 

It  \vi\\  be  observed  that  in  these  experiments  the  state  of  polariza- 
tion of  the  transmitt<id  light  is  similar  to  that  found  by  Fizeau  with 
a  slit  smaller  than  the  wave-length  of  light,  t.^.  the  polarization 
direction  of  the  transmitted  heat-waves  is  at  right  angles  to  polarizs- 
tion  direction  of  transmitted  light. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  condition  which  prevails  in  the 
present  case  can  be  observed  with  visible  light,  if  the  elements  of  the 
grating  are  made  small  enough. 

The  Color  of  Light  Di£fracted  by  Screens,  showing  Selecti^ 
Absorption. — Some  remarkable  efi'ects  were  observed  by  Gouy  {Comjpiti 
Betif/uSy  xcvii.,  page  1573,  1881),  and  more  ciirefully  studied  by  Wien 
{InaiKj.  Dis,^,,  Berlin,  188()),  of  the  colored  light  diflVacted  into  the 
region  of  the  shadow  ]»y  thin  sheets  of  copper,  gold,  silver,  etc. 

\Vien  focused  sun-light  upon  the  highly  polished  edges  of  thin 
plates  of  various  metals,  and  observed  that  light  was  diffracted  iu 
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into  l\\v  region  of  ihc  siiadow,  i\\v  lmIl^c  of  ilic  plate  iippcarini;  hirinnoiis. 
The  color  of  the  light  varied  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  nature 
of  the  metal,  appearing  red  with  copper  and  gold  screens,  orange  with 
silver,  yellow  and  yellow-green  with  platinum  and  tinfoil.  The  color 
only  appeared  when  the  edge  was  clean  and  quite  free  from  dust ;  it 
was  complementary  to  the  color  most  strongly  absorbed  by  the  metal, 
and  polarized  w^ith  the  vibration  perpendicular  to  the  diffracting  edge. 
If  the  incident  light  was  polarized  to  start  w^th,  the  color  was  only 
seen    when    the    vibration   was    perpendicular    to    the    edge.      The 

ehenomenon  is  evidently  related  in  some  way  to  resonance,  vibrations 
eing  set  up  in  the  metal  along  the  edge,  which  emit  energy  into  the 
region  behind  the  screen.  In  addition  to  the  colored  light,  Wien 
found  that  white  light,  was  also  present,  and  that  it  could  also  be  cut 
off  by  a  Nicol  prism,  though  its  plane  of  polarization  appeared  to 
depend  upon  the  azimuth  in  which  the  incident  light  was  polarized, 
and  also  upon  the  angle  of  diffraction. 

Still  more  recent  observations  have  been  made  by  F.  Brauii  {An7i.  de 
Phys.^  16,  p.  1,  1905),  who  worked  with  extremely  fine  metal  gratings 
obtained  by  passing  the  discharge  of  a  large  battery  of  Leyden  jars 
through  platinum  or  silver  wires  held  in  contact  with  a  glass  plate. 
The  metal  vaporized  by  the  discharge  deposited  itself  in  the  form  of 
fine  metal  striae  perpendicular  to  the  wire.  An  examination  of  these 
plates  between  crossed  Nicols  showed  that  certain  spots  were  trans- 
parent for  light  polarized  with  the  electric  vector  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  metal  strips. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  with  platinum  wires  '044  of  a  milli- 
meter in  diameter,  through  which  the  discharge  of  a  battery  of  twenty 
jars  (capacity  40,000  cm.)  Wiis  passed.  This  phenomenon  had  previously 
been  observed  by  Kundt  in  metal  films  obtained  by  the  cathode  dis- 
charge from  a  fine  wire,  which  stood  perpendicular  to  a  glass  plate. 
When  observed  between  crossed  Nicols  the  film  appeared  as  a  brightly 
illuminated  disc,  with  a  dark  cross,  the  arms  of  which  were  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  polarization,  the  center  of  the  cross  being  always  at 
the  point  of  the  conical  metal  film,  i.e.  the  point  above  which  the 
cathode  stood.  Kundt  regarded  the  phenomenon  as  a  consequence 
of  the  orientation  of  the  metal  particles,  and  designated  it  as  double 
refraction,  although  he  clearly  recognized  the  difficulty  of  the  concep- 
tion of  double  refraction  in  an  isotropic  metal.  Although  his  films 
appeared  homogeneous  under  the  microscope,  it  appears  probable,  in 
view  of  the  more  recent  investigations,  that  they  were  in  reality  metal 
gratings,  the  elements  of  which  were  arranged  radially  around  a  central 
point. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  metal  gratings  of  extreme  fineness 
was  devised  by  Braun,  based  upon  an  observation  made  by  Ambrown, 
that  thin  sections  of  pine  wood  stained  with  chloride  of  gold  exhibited 
dichroism.  The  color  of  the  transmitted  light  varied  with  the  direction 
of  the  polarization  of  the  incident  light.  Experiments  were  made 
with  sections  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  stained  bv  immersion  in  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  followed  by  exposure  to  light, 
which  reduced  the  metal  in  the  microscopical  cells  of  the  material. 
The  results  of  the  expenments  indicated  that  the  metal  was  deposited 
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in  the  form  of  microscopic  strips,  the  whole  constituting  a  metal  grating 
of  extremely  fine  structure.  It  was  also  shown  by  Biaun  that  the  abawp- 
tion  of  the  light  by  the  grating  was  greater  when  the  direction  of 
polarization  was  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  metal  strips  than  when 
perpondiciilar  to  them.  This  was  accomplished  fay  mounting  the  grating 
in  the  bulb  of  a  smalt  air  thermometer,  and  observing  the  motion  «rf 
the  fluid  index  when  the  direction  of  polarization  was  changed. 

Optical  Besonance. — The  first  expenments  on  optical  resonance  were 
made  by  Wood  (Phil.  Ma;/.,  April  1902,  Oct.  1902,  Aug,  1903).  It  was 
observed  that  films  of  the  alkaline  metals,  deposited  on  the  inner  walli 
of  exhausted  glass  bulbs,  exhibited  brilliant  colors  which  could  not  be 
explained  by  any  of  the  known  laws  of  interference  or  diSraction. 
Examination  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  deposits  were  granular,  the  size  of  the  metal  grains  being 
of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  light  waves.  It  seemed  highly 
probable  that  the  phenomenon  was  the  optical  analogue  of  the  experi- 
ment performed  by  Garbasao  with  the  tin-foil  strips,  Mie  metal  granules 
having  free  periods  of  electrical  vibration  of  the  order  of  the  periods 
occurring  in  the  case  of  visible  radiation.  The  films  are  very  e&sily 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

A  number  of  small  bulbs  are  lilown  of  the  form  shown  in  the  same 
figure,  and  a  piece  of  sodium  or  potassium  is  cut  up  under  ligroin  into 
blocks  about  3  mm.  on  each  edge.  These  are  introduced  into  the  bulbs 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  wiping  off  the  fluid,  and  the  stems  of  the 
bulbs  drawn  down  to  a  small  bore  for  subsequent  sealing. 

They  are  quickly  fastened  to  the  branched   tube  and   exhausted. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  heat  the  metal 
until  it  fuses,  while  the  bulb  is  still 
on  the  pump  ;  the  whole  bulb  may  be 
warmed  by  a  Bunsen  flame   to  drive 
olT  adsorbed  air.     If  the  exhausti(»i 
is  carried  down  to   the   point  where 
the  mercury  begins  Ut  hammer,  it  is 
■  'I'ii-j— «rtt    generally  sufllicient.    The  bulbs  are  now 
f^^^^    sealed  off  from  the  pump,  and  may  be 
put  away  for  future  use,   or   experi- 
mented with  at  once.     A  burner  should 
be  made  by  drawing  out  a  gloss  tube, 
which  wilt  give  a  pointed  flame  about 
PfQ  305.  half  a  centimeter  high,  and  the  tip  of 

the  flame  allowed  to  play  against  the 
spot  on  the  bulb  where  the  metal  lies  (Fig.  305,  n).  Sometimes  the  whole 
bulb  will  sudilenly  flash  a  deep  violet  or  blue,  and  sometimes  the  film 
will  develop  more  slowly.  A  chain  of  three  or  four  bu!t>s  may  be  made, 
the  sodium  heated  in  one,  and  the  clean  molten  metal  shaken  into  tbe 
others,  drops  of  various  sizes  sticking  to  the  butbs.  Colored  films  can 
then  be  formed  by  heating  these  clean  drops  in  the  bulbs.  This  shovs 
that  the  oxide  present  in  the  first  lump  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
piixluction  of  the  coloi'. 

If  the  metal  is  heated  at  one  end  of  a  rather  long  tapering  bulb,  the 
color  is  most  intense  near  the  metal  and  gradually  fades  away  to 
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nothing  at  the  other  end  of  the  bulb.  If  the  bulb  is  placed  in  strong 
sunlight  with  a  black  background,  it  is  seen  that  in  some  places  where 
the  oeposit  is  too  slight  to  show  much  color  by  transmission,  the  light 
is  scattered  or  diffused,  and  this  diffused  light  is  colored.  The  claret- 
oolored  or  purple  film,  where  the  deposit  is  slight,  scatters  a  green 
lights  the  surface  appearing  as  if  fluorescent.  Now  the  spectrum  of  the 
transmitted  light  in  these  purple  films  has  a  heavy  absorption-band  in 
the  yellow-green,  consequently  the  scattered  light  is  the  complementary 
oolor  of  the  transmitted.  If  the  film  is  greenish  blue,  the  scattered 
light  is  reddish.  The  microscope  shows  that  in  these  deposits,  which 
have  the  power  of  scattering  light,  the  individual  particles  are  rather 
widely  separated,  that  is,  the  distance  between  them  is  large  in 
comparison  to  their  diameters.  The  appearance  of  a  bulb  in  strong 
light  is  very  much  as  if  certain  portions  of  its  interior  surface  had  been 
painted  over  with  a  solution  of  fluorescein.  No  trace  of  regular 
reflexion  is  shown  by  these  films,  except  of  course  the  reflexion  due  to 
the  glass.  The  particles  are  so  far  apart  that  they  apparently  act 
as  independent  sources,  the  interference  necessary  for  rectilinear  propa- 

fation  not  being  present.  If  the  incident  light  is  polarized,  the 
uorescent  light  (as  we  may  call  it  for  convenience)  is  also  polarized, 
which  is  not  the  case  for  ordinary  diffuse  reflexion.  On  the  resonance 
theory,  we  may  regard  this  fluorescent  light  as  the  energy  radiated 
from  the  resonators,  as  a  result  of  their  forced  vibrations.  Passing 
now  to  a  part  of  the  film  where  the  color  of  the  transmitted  light  is 
deeper,  we  find  that  there  is  no  longer  any  trace  of  this  fluorescent 
light.  The  color  absent  in  the  transmitted  light  is  now  regularly 
reflected,  the  particles  being  so  close  together  that  interference,  as 
imagined  by  Huygens,  takes  place. 

It  appears  as  if  the  case  was  very  similar  to  the  hypothetical  one 
considered  by  Planck  in  his  paper  on  absorption,  which  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Planck  considers  the 
energy  stopped  by  his  resonators,  as  re-emitted  by  them,  either  as 
diffused  light  or  regularly  reflected  light,  the  diffusion  and  reflection 
being  of  course  selective.  This  seems  to  be  precisely  what  occurs  in 
the  present  instance,  the  particles  diftusing  or  reflecting  regularly 
according  to  their  proximity. 

On  portions  of  the  bulb  close  to  the  heated  spot,  the  metal  is 
deposited  in  granules  too  large  to  show  resonance  colors,  a  silky  lustre 
being  exhibited  by  reflected  light.  This  is  obviously  the  ordinary 
diffusion  or  diffraction  produced  by  small  particles. 

Effect  of  Changing  the  Surrounding  Medium. — It  has  been  shown  by 
Aschkinass  and  Schaefer  that  the  length  of  electro-magnetic  waves  to 
which  a  system  of  resonators  respond  is  increased  by  immersing  the 
resonator  system  in  a  medium  of  high  dielectric  constant.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  films. 
The  bulbs  usually  contain  traces  of  hydrocarl)on  vapor,  which  can  be 
condensed  upon  the  inner  wall  by  touching  a  spot  on  the  outside  with 
a  piece  of  ice.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  moisten  the  bit  of  metal  with  a 
little  ligroin  before  its  nitroduction  into  the  bulb.  The  color  changes 
are  most  remarkable.  Pink  and  purple  films  become  blue,  while  pale 
apple-green   films  change   to  a  deep  blue   violet,  as  deep  as  dense 
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(•<>l)all    Lilas.^.      I)lii»'     tiliiis    oth.'ii     luH-anii'    pcilLM-tly     trans])<ireiil,  iIk' 
absorption    band,  originally    in    the  red,  moving   out   of   the  visible 
spectrum  entirely.     Spectroscopic  examination  showed  that  the  immer- 
sion of  the  resonators  in  the  liquid  dielectric  caused  the  absorptioi^ 
band  to  move  towards  the  region  of  longer  wave-lengths,  as  it  should  do  ^^ 
according  to  theory. 

Ohanges  produced  by  Oxidation. — If  the  tip  of  one  of  the  bulbs  U 
cut  off,  the  entrance  of  the  air  causes  the  colored  film  to  vanish  like  & 
flash.  In  some  instances  a  momentary  change  of  color  was  notioed 
before  the  film  disappeared.  To  lengthen  the  process  the  expedient 
was  adopted  of  drawing  the  end  of  the  bulb  out  into  a  long  fine 
capillary,  with  a  bore  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  a  millimeter.  In 
this  bulb  a  film  of  a  deep  pink  color  was  formed,  and  on  cutting  off  the 
tip  of  the  capillary  the  color  changed  to  blue,  and  the  film  vanished 
almost  immediately.  The  small  amount  of  air  necessary  to  efface  the 
films  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  there  was  still 
a  fairly  good  vacuum  in  the  bulb,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  the  capillary  had  been  open  all  the  while.  If  the  process  of  oxidation 
be  made  very  slow,  by  employing  a  very  long  capillary,  and  the  process 
watched  under  the  microscope,  the  black  particles  slowly  become  dirci.^ 
and  finally  fadeaway.  The  microscope  merely  shows  us  the  diffraction- 
disc  due  to  the  opaque  particle.  This  becomes  dimmer  as  the  size 
the  particle  is  reduced,  without  any  apparent  change  of 
Examination  with  the  spectroscope  shows  us  that,  during  the 
of  oxidation,  the  absorption-band  sometimes  moves  out  of  the  spectnL:»^3Ci 
through  the  red  end,  and  sometimes  merely  fades  away  without  arm^" 
motion. 

Colors  of  Qranular  Films  of  Qold  and  Silver. — To  ascertain  wheth^^^ 
the  color  effects  were  common  to  all  metals  in  a  state  of  fine  su^^ 
division,  experiments  were  made  with  gold  and  silver,  the  iotm^^^ 
obtained  by  electrical  discharges  in  high  vacua  from  a  gold  cathod-^^^ 
the  latter  by  employing  Carey  Lea's  solution  of  allotropic  silver. 

The  color  of  the  gold  deposit  varies  with  the  conditions  under  whic  ^^ 
the    deposition    takes    place.     Gold    cathodes    of    two    forms    wei^' 
employed,  a  Hat  plate  about  3  cms.  square,  and  a  thick  wire,  screeninj^ 
off  the  radiation  from  all  but  the  tip  with  a  mica  screen.     The  mos^ 
interesting  deposits  were  obtained  from  the  small   source.     In   on« 
instance  the  film  showed  a  brilliant  green  surface  color,  resemblin^^ 
fuchsine*  the  transmitted  light  having  a  purple  tint.     Owing  to  th€=^ 
transparency  of  the  film  a  good  deal  of  white  light  is  mixed  with^ 
the  selectively  reflected  light ;  this  can  be  cut  off  with  a  Nicol  if  thc^ 
reflection  takes  place  at  the  polarizing  angle  for  glass,  and  the  colored 
light  from  the  film,  which  is  unpolarized,  then  appears  in  great  purity. 
One  plate  showed  patches  of   brilliant  carmine  red,  deep  blue,  and 
green,   of  a   surprising  intensity  and   saturation.     The  color   of   the 
selectively  reflected  light  depended  somewhat  on  the  angle  of  incidence, 
a  phenomenon  observed  also  in  the  c^ise  of  the  sodium  and  potassium 
films.     Increasing  the  angle  of  incidence  changed  the  color  from  green 
to   blue  ;    the  period  of  vibration  of   the    resonator   system  appears 
therefore  to  be  less  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is 

If  the  glass  plate  is  placed  near  the  tip  of  the  A       ^^bp^  the  green 
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deposit,  similar  to  gold  leaf  in  its  optical  properties,  is  deposited  at  the 
center.  The  color  of  the  green  film  is  prol>ably  due  to  the  same  causes 
which  operate  in  the  case  of  gold  leaf,  i.e.  to  molecular  resonance. 
These  films  are  not  granular,  the  metal  vapor  not  condensing  into 
drops  before  reaching  the  glass.  Surrounding  this  is  a  film  appearing 
light  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  and  bluish  by  reflected  light.  This 
»eems  to  be  what  we  should  expect,  for  the  smallest  particles,  which 
wrill  resonate  for  blue  light,  will  be  deposited  when  the  distance  from 
Dhe  cathode  is  a  little  greater  from  that  at  which  the  molecular  deposit 
x^urs.  Increasing  the  distance,  we  get  larger  particles,  and  the  point 
)f  maximum  resonance  moves  up  into  the  green,  giving  us  a  purple 
ilm  with  green  surface  color.  At  a  still  greater  distance  we  get 
particles  large  enough  to  resonate  for  red,  and  the  film  appears  deep 
ohie  by  transmitted  light.  All  of  these  variously  colored  films  can  be 
changed  into  the  green  structureless  film  by  heating.  We  may  regard 
:he  change  as  due  to  the  fusing  together  of  the  resonators.  Silver 
ilms  showing  brilliant  colors  can  be  prepared  by  employing  a  solution 
)f  so-called  allotropic  silver  described  by  Lea.  Three  solutions  are 
prepared :  a  30-per-cent.  one  of  ferrous  sulphate,  a  40-per-cent.  one  of 
Kxiium  citrate,  and  a  10-per-cent.  one  of  silver  nitrate.  Fourteen 
;.cms.  of  the  citrate  solution  are  mixed  with  10  c.cms.  of  the  ferrous 
>ulphate  solution,  to  which  is  then  added  10  c.cms.  of  the  silver  nitrate 
K>lution.  A  dense  black  precipitate  immediately  forms,  and  the  whole 
8  at  once  poured  into  a  filter.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  entirely  run 
through,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  10  cms.  (not  more)  of  distilled 
crater.  This  is  to  remove  the  salts  which  make  the  precipitate 
nsoluble.  After  the  water  has  entirely  passed  through  the  filter, 
kbout  25  c.cms.  of  distilled  water  are  poured  into  the  filter,  and  the 
>lood-red  solution  which  runs  through  collected.  As  it  does  not  keep 
irery  well,  it  is  best  to  prepare  it  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

A  sheet  of  glass  is  washed  clean,  rinsed  with  fresh  water,  and  the 
.vet  surface  rubbed  over  with  some  shreds  of  gelatine.  It  is  then 
irained  for  a  few  seconds  and  dried  on  a  hot  plate.  A  little  of  the 
diver  solution  is  flowed  over  it,  the  surplus  being  drained  off.  If  too 
Buch  gelatine  has  been  used,  precipitation  is  apt  to  take  place,  the 
ieposit  taking  the  form  of  floating  shreds  of  a  reddish  membrane.  If 
lo  considerable  precipitation  occurs,  the  plate,  which  should  have  been 
juite  warm  when  flowed,  is  placed  once  more  on  the  hot  plate  until 
Iry.  The  films  formed  in  this  way  are  usually  deep  red  in  color, 
though  sometimes  patches  of  deep  violet  form,  with  sharply  defined 
Klges.  Violet  patches  may  be  easily  formed  in  the  following  way : 
\rVhen  the  plate  is  about  half  dry,  with  a  steaming  film  and  a  few 
fmall  pools  of  the  hot  solution,  it  is  removed  from  the  hot  plate,  held 
it  an  angle,  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  which  are  allowed 
;o  run  down  across  the  still  damp  portion  of  the  plate.  These  portions 
ipeedily  dry  into  a  most  gorgeous  mosaic  of  red,  purple,  and  violet 
Mitches,  the  experiment  being  especially  striking  in  the  lantern,  as  it 
>ccupies  but  a  few  seconds,  and  the  color-display  spreads  over  the 
)lat6  like  the  blaze  of  a  sunset. 

Any  desired  depth  of  color  can  be  obtained  with  these  films  by 
aerely  allowing  more  or  less  of  the  solution  to  remain  on  the  plate. 
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Some  are  of  such  a  deep  red  that  they  are  almost  opaque,  a  ga8-flam< 
being  barely  visible  throueh  them.  The  light  which  does  get  throuffl 
is  regularly  transmitted,  that  is,  the  films  are  not  turbid  media.  Tni 
spectroscope  shows  that  the  absorption  band  is  wider  and  less  sharplv^ 
defined  than  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  puiple  potassium  films,  whiciMH 
have  a  rather  narrow  and  very  black  band  in  the  yellowish  green — 
This  can  be  explained  bv  assuming  that  there  is  not  a  great  regiuaritj 
in  the  size  of  the  particles,  and  consequently  less  sharp  selective  reson 
ance.  These  films  are  transparent  to  the  entire  ultra-violet  region,  eve: 
down  to  che  last  cadmium  hues,  of  wave-length  22  or  thereabouts. 

Anomalous  Dispersion  of  the  Films. — IVisms  were  made  by  ths 
evaporation  of  the  silver  solution  between  a  plate  of  glass  and  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing,  the  method  being  similar  to  the  one  employed  h^ 
Pfliiger  in  the  preparation  of  cyanine  and  fuchsine  prisms.    If  the  colors 
are  due   to  resonance,  anomalous  dispersion  should  be  observed  in 
crossing  the  absorption  band,  which  in  the  case  of  the  silver  films 
occurs  m  the  green. 

This  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the  prisms  deviating  red  light  in  a 
measurable  degree,  though  transmitting  blue  light  without  sensible 
deviation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar  phenomenon  would 
be  shown  by  the  sodium  and  potassium  films,  though  these  have  not 
been  investigated  up  to  the  present  time  owing  to  the  exi>erimental 
difficulties  involved. 

Colors  of  Lippmann  Photographic  Plates. — An  exhaustive  study 
has  been  made  by  Kirchner  {Ann.  der  Phi/sik,  13,  p.  239,  1904)  of  the 
coloi-s  exhibited  in  transmitted  light  by  Lippmann  plates  These 
plates,  after  development,  appear  reddish-brown,  green,  or  blue, 
according  to  the  developer  used.  The  color  phenomena  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  presence  of  silver  laminae,  which  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  colors  seen  in  reflected  light  in  Lippmann's  color  photographs, 
for  they  are  equally  pronounced  in  the  case  of  plates  immersed  in 
benzol  during  their  exposure  to  light.  Standing  waves  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  laminae  are  of  course  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case. 

Kirchner  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  color  was  due  to  the 
resonance  of  the  minute  silver  aggregates  reduced  in  the  film  by  the 
action  of  the  developer.  In  ordinary  photographic  plates  these  are  too 
large  to  serve  as  resonators  for  visible  radiations,  and  the  plates  appear 
black  in  consequence,  the  light  being  stopped  by  the  opacjue  masses. 

The  position  of  the  absorption  band  was  found  by  Kirchner  to  shift 
its  position  when  the  dry  films  were  moistened,  the  band  moving 
towards  the  blue.  This  is  in  accordance  with  theory,  for  the  refi-active 
index  of  wet  gelatine  is  much  less  than  that  of  dry.  The  dispersion  of 
the  colored  films  was  also  investigated  and  found  to  be  anomalous. 
The  refractive  indices  for  the  various  wave-lengths  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Dispersion  of  Keddish-Brown  Silver  Film. 
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Thr  ahsorptidii  hand  Ix'^ins  in  tlie  red  nwd  exLi^nds  lo  the  l>lue, 
iticreasiiig  in  intensity.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  values  of  n,  as  the 
oV>8ervation8  are  pushed  into  the  band,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
t^beoiy,  and  the  maximum  value  of  n  is  found  on  the  red  sides  of  the 
l>^Dd,  though  perhaps  further  within  the  band  than  is  usually  the  case 
^^nth  absorbing  media. 

These  results  are  interesting,  as  confirming  those  obtained  by  Wood 
"ith  granular  deposits  of  the  alkali  metals  and  allotropic  silver, 
lirchner's  work  was  practically  completed  when  the  paper  above 
^^^^ferred  to  was  published,  his  results  having  been  obtained  inde- 
;K^ndently. 

The  subject  of  optical  resonance  has  also  been  studied  extensively  by 
^K[o6sonogofir,  whose  papers  appeared  in  the  Phydhdische  Zeiischrift  for 
^903.     Kesonating  films  were  prepared  by  blo^ving  a  spray  from  an 
atomizer  charged  with  a  solution  of  the  metal  salt,  upon  a  strongly- 
heated  glass  plate.    He  also  obtained  evidences  of  resonance  in  granular 
deposits  of  non-metallic  substances,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
^K)rors  of  the  wings  of  butterflies,  which  he  regards  as  due  to  similar 
^»uses.      Bock,   in  the  same   journal,   has    published  results  which 
^re  claimed    to  show    that  minute   water   drops    also   exhibit    the 
phenomenon. 

Oolon  in  Metal  Glasses  and  Metallic  Films. — An  extremely  interest- 
ing treatment  of  the  colors  exhibited  by  glasses  which  are  stained  with 
metallic  oxides,  and  by  the  films  of  the  alkali  metals  deposited  in 
vacuo,  has  been  given  by  Gamett  {Phil,  Trans  of  Roy,  Soc.  Land., 
Series  A,  vol.  203,  page  385).  Ck)lored  glasses  are  supposed  to  owe 
their  color  to  the  presence  of  minute  globules  of  the  metal.  Colloidal 
solutions  of  the  metals  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  recently  the 
presence  of  the  particles  has  been  detected 
m  both  cases  by  Siedentopf  and  Szigmondy, 
by  means  of  their  so-called  ultra-microscopic 
method,  which  is  merely  oblique  illumination 
pushed  to  the  limit.  A  powerful  beam  of 
light  issuing  from  a  horizontal  slit  is  brought 
to  a  focus  by  means  of  a  microscope  objective, 
within  the  glass  or  liquid  under  investigation. 
'l*he  small  particles  scatter  some  of  this  light 
and  appear  as  minute  diffraction  discs  of 
light,  when  a  microscope  is  focused  on  the 
illuminated  plane  (Fig.  306).  The  phenomenon 
is  analogous  probably  to  the  scattering  of  light 
by  the  air  molecules  or  small  particles  suspenaed 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  action  of  which  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  Fig.  306. 

A  simpler  device,  due  to  Cotton,  is  shown  in 

the  lower  part   of  the   figure,   in   which  the  illuminating   beam   is 
prevented  from  entering  the  microscope  by  total  reflection. 

Gkmett  shows  that  the  colors  of  the  glasses  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  of  the  small  metal  spheres,  and  explains  a  numl)er  of  very 
curious  effects  observed  by  Siedentopf  and  Szigmondy,  some  of  which 
we  will  now  consider. 
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Polarization  BifectB  of  Ultra-Microscopic  Pftrtidae.— Some  veiy 
curious  and  interesting  effects  were  observed  by  Siedentopf  and 
Szigmondy  in  the  case  of  gold  particles  when  the  illuminating  beam 
was  plane  polarized.  If  the  plaiie  of  the  vibration  was  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  containing  the  illuminating  ray  and  the  microscope,  the 
little  diffraction  discs  appeared  everywhere  in  the  field,  and  were  of 
uniform  illumination.  The  scattered  light  was  polarized  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  incident.    This  condition  is  shown  at  a  (Fig.  307).     The 

field  of  the  microscope  is  re- 
presented by  the  large  circle, 
and  the  direction  of  vibration 
of  the  scattered  light  by  the 
arrows.  The  appearance  of 
the  diffraction  discs  is  shown 
below.  If,  however,  the  inci- 
dent light  vibrated  parallel  to 
the  above  defined  plane,  the 
particles  scattered  no  light  in 
the  vertical  direction,  and  the 
diffraction  discs  were  formed 
by  the  oblique  rays  gathered 
in  by  the  objective.  In  this 
case  each  diffraction  disc  ap- 
peared with  a  black  spot  at 
its  center  as  shown.  More- 
over, since  the  light  scattered 
in  any  given  direction  by  the 
particles  comes  to  a  focus  at  a 
given  point  in  the  second  focal 
plane  of  the  microscope,  a  black 
spot  will  be  found  at  the  center 
of  this  plane.  This  condition 
is  shown  at  b.  If  the  incident 
vibration  is  inclined  at  45",  the  s}K)t  appears  on  the  sides  of  the 
diffraction  discs,  and  there  is  a  dark  i-egion  on  one  side  of  the  second 
focal  plane  as  in  r.  The  direction  of  the  vibration  at  the  second  focal 
plane  is  indicated  in  each  wise  by  the  double-headed  arrows  in  the 
large  circles. 

The  explanation  of  these  appearances  was  not  given  by  Siedentopf 
and  Szigmondy,  but  Garnett  discusses  them  very  fully  in  the  jxiper 
referred  to.  Another  very  remarkable  effect  observed  was  the  splitting 
of  each  diffraction  disc  into  a  pair,  when  the  gold  particles  were  not 
smaller  than  \fi.  One  of  the  discs  was  reddish,  the  other  yellow- 
green,  and  they  were  all  oriented  in  the  same  way,  showing  that  the 
effect  was  one  of  diffraction,  and  not  due  to  any  actual  dual  structure 
of  the  minute  particles.  No  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon 
has  been  given,  but  it  is  probably  related  in  some  way  to  the  diffraction 
of  colored  light  (red)  by  thin  plates  of  gold  observed  by  Wien. 

The  effects  ((escribed  indicate  that  the  gold  particles  must  be 
spherical,  for  oblong  particles  would  not  completely  polarize  the 
scattered  light  (fis  Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  in  his  papers  dealing  with 
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e  polarization  of  the  light  of  the  sky),  and  we  should  not  observe  the 

rk  spot  in  the  diffraction  discs,  or  the  dark  region  in  the  second 

^1  plane  of  the  microscope. 

We  will  now  consider  the  effects  of  these  small  gold  spheres  upon 

3  color  of  the  transmitted  light.     The  subject  has  been  very  fully 

icussed  by  Garnett,  who  has  investigated  the  subject  from  the  stand- 

int  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory.     His  treatment  is  much  too  long 

give  in  full,  but  we  can  examine  to  advantage  the  general  method  of 

aek  and  some  of  the  conclusions. 

Le(i   light  of  wave-length  A  fall   on   a  metal  sphere  of   radius  a, 

raetive  index  n,  and  absorption  coefficient  k.     Further,  let 

>eing  the  complex  dielectric  constant. 

This  case  has  been  considered  by  Lord  Rayleigh  (Phil.  Mag.,  xliv., 
ge  28,  1897),  who  showed  that  the  sphere  excited  by  a  periodic 
Kstric  force  Eq,  emits  the  waves  which  would  be  emitted  by  a 
Brtzian  doublet,  which  at  time  t  was  of  moment  equal  to 

Jf  there  are  a  large  number  of  spheres  in  close  proximity,  the  electric 
rce  exciting  each  one  will  l)e  E\  i,e.  the  force  Eqj  together  with  forces 
le  to  the  neighboring  doublets.     This  force  E'  causes  the  polarization 

If  the  average  moment  of  a  doublet  be  /(/),  and  there  are  n  doublets 
3r  unit  volume,  the  polarization  of  the  medium  will  be  f(t)  =  n/(/). 
By  means  of  analyses  by  Lorentz  and  by  Larmor  it  can  be  proved  that 

ovided  the  doublets  are  distributed  through  a  space  large  in  com- 
,rison  to  the  wave-length. 
This  gives  us 

E'^ ^ 


E 


N^-l 


0 


-  a 
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,      47r      ,  ^'^  -  I 


,   so  that  f= 


N-^  +  2 


By  substitution  of  these  units  in  Maxwell's  equation,  the  complex 
electric  constant  of  the  medium  containing  the  spheres  is  found  to  be 


€'=1  + 
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which  D  is  written  for       na\  denoting  the  volume  of  the  metal  per 
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unit  volume  of  the  medium.     This  is  for  spheres  in  vacuo :  in  ghss  of 
refractive  index  fi  the  equation  becomes 


n'(l-iic')  =  e'  =  ,x«  +  — — ^jyy^ 


The  optical  constants  of  the  medium  n'  and  k  thus  depend  only  on 
/),  the  relative  volume  of  the  metal,  and  not  on  the  size  of  the  spheres, 
restricting  them,  however,  to  sizes  small  in  comparison  to  A.  B? 
reducing  the  above  equation  and  substituting  in  it  the  values  for  Jv 
and  ft,  the  absorption  coefficient  can  be  found  u>r  any  given  value  of  D. 

Now  D  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  glass.  The  gold  glass  as  first 
prepared  is  colorless,  becoming  red  on  re-heating,  the  process  causing 
the  metal  spheres  to  form  within  the  body  of  the  glaas.  "  Excretion 
of  the  metal"  Gamett  calls  it.  Colorless  gold  glass  turned  red  on 
exposure  to  the  emanation  of  radium,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  blue 
color  of  X-ray  tubes,  and  tubes  which  have  contained  radium,  is  due  to 
the  excretion  of  metallic  potassium  or  sodium  by  the  radiation.  Sir 
William  Kamsay  exposed  glass  containing  silver  to  radium  rays  and 
found  that  it  turned  yellow.  Quartz  glass  is  not  colored,  as  no  metal 
is  present. 

Elster  and  Geitel  (PFied,  Ann.,  59,  page  487,  1896)  found  that  salts 
of  the  alkaline  metals,  colored  by  the  action  of  cathode  rays,  exhibited 
photo-electric  properties,  which  suggested  the  presence  of  free  metal ; 
this  supports  the  view  held  regarding  the  coloration  of  glasses  by 
X-rays  and  radium  rays. 

Garnett  took  the  values  of  N  calculated  from  Drude's  tables  of  the 
optical  constants  of  the  metals,  and  the  values  of  D  calculated  from  the 
total  gold  content  of  the  glass,  and  the  observations  of  Siedentopf  and 
Szigmondy,  and  showed  that  the  medium  should  be  much  more 
transparent  for  red  than  for  yellow  light. 

Values  of  n  and  k  for  green  and  blue  light  not  l)eing  available,  the 
best  that  could  be  done  was  to  infer  that,  since  yellow  is  less  freely 
transmitted  than  red,  the  medium  is  still  more  opaque  to  green  and 
blue. 

Garnett  next  develops  an  expression  for  the  intensity  of  the 
scattered  light,  and  finds  that  the  amplitude  at  any  point  of  the  light 
emitted  from  a  sphere  is  propoi'tional  to 

The  A^  in  the  denominator  indicates  that  the  scattered  intensity 
increases  with  the  inverse  4th  power  of  the  wave-length,  but  that  it  is 
also  dependent  on  N,  i.e.  on  the  optical  constants  of  the  metal. 

Calculations  showed  that  yellow  light  would  be  scattered  more 
powerfully  than  red,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  green  would  be  still 
more  powerfully  scattered,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  observations 
of  Siedentopf  and  Szigmondy. 

Certain  types  of  gold  glass  scattered  a  muddy  red  light  however. 
In  this  case  the  particles  are  probably  so  large  that  they  reflect  light  in 
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linary  sense,  and,  as  we  know,  gold  reflects  red  light  in  greater 
than  any  of  the  other  colors. 

in  appendix  to  the  paper,  the  transmission  of  gold  and  silver 
las  been  calculated  for  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  light,  from 
of  n  and  k  given  by  Kubens.     The  colors,  in  the  order  of  the 

in  which  they  were  transmitted,  were  found  to  be :  for  gold 
-red,  yellow,  blue,  green ;  for  silver  glass, — yellow,  red,  green, 
Certani  gold  glasses  appear  blue  by  transmitted  light,  and  it 
8  probable  that  large  particles  (diameter  >*0001),  by  reflecting 
3  red  and  orange,  give  the  glass  a  blue  color. 
IB  of  Granular  Metallic  Fihns. — In  the  second  part  of  the  paper 
referred  to  Gkirnett  examines  the  conditions  which  hold  in  cases 
the  metallic  granules  are  deposited  in  thin  Alms.  The  equations 
jr  given  were  developed  on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  polarization 
medium,  which  is  only  the  case  when  the  spheres  are  distributed 
ee  dimensions.  For  a  two-dimensional  distribution,  in  the  xy 
it  is  shown  that  the  complex  dielectric  constant  in  the  direction 

xi/  axes  is  the  same  as  for  the  medium  in  bulk,  whereas  the 
nt  in  the  direction  of  the  z  axis  may  be  quite  different.  If  this 
he  case  the  film  would  behave  like  a  doubly  refracting  substance, 
►ptic  axis  "  being  perpendicular  to  the  film. 
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1  found  that  for  films  of  thickness  greater  than  |  of  A  the  ab- 
)n  is  covenied  by  n#c,  while  in  the  case  of  films  less  than  -}^X  it 
emea  by  ri^K,  Curves  are  given  showing  how  the  absorption 
is  on  2>,  the  volume  of  metal  per  unit  volume  of  the  medium, 
ilues  of  WK,  or  /i^k,  are  plotted  as  ordinates,  and  the  values  of  D 
cissae.  In  the  case  of  a  non -granular  film  of  solid  metal  it  is 
tthat  Z)=l. 
nett  was  able  to  explain  all  of  the  effects  observed  by  Wood  in 
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the  case  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  films  deposited  in  exhausted 
bulbs,  at  least  all  of  the  effects  which  fell  within  the  scope  of  his 
equations.  The  curves  for  a  potassium  sodium  amalgam  are  given  in 
Figs.  308,  309,  and  show  how  the  absorption  depends  on  the  value  of 
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Fig  309. 


/>.  The  upper  curve  represents  the  condition  for  a  thick  film.  For 
/>=  1,  Le,  solid  metal,  the  absorption  is  strongest  for  red  and  weakest 
for  blue.  For  D  =  '5,  that  is  for  a  film  with  equal  volumes  of  metal  and 
empty  spaces,  the  absorption  is  strongest  for  yellow,  while  for  J)  ='3 
the  blue  is  practically  the  only  color  al)sorbed.  For  thin  films  we 
find  that  for  D  =  -5  the  yellow  is  very  powerfully  absorbed,  which 
agrees  with  Wood's  observation  that  when  the  conditions  were  such  as 
to  cause  an  absorption  band  in  the  yellow,  the  band  was  much  blacker 
and  narrower  than  when  it  occurred  in  some  other  part  of  the  spectnim. 
The  graphs  for  gold  indicated  that  for  I)=\  the  color  in  the  case  of 
very  thin  films  of  gold  leaf  should  be  blue.  This  was  the  color  observed 
by  ,Mr.  Beilby  in  the  case  of  the  thinnest  leaf  which  could  l>e  procured. 
For  thick  films  the  gi*aphs  showed  that  the  color  of  the  transmitted 
light  should  be  green.  Many  very  curious  and  interesting  changes, 
ol)serv(;d  by  Mr  Beilby  (Proc.  Hotj.  Soc,  72,  page  226),  in  the  colors  of 
thin  gold  films,  produced  by  heating  and  annealing,  are  discussed  and 
explained  by  (4arnett,  whose  paper  is  by  far  the  oest  on  the  optical 
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properties  of  metallic  films  which   has  appeared  up  to  the  present 
time. 

It  appears  that  the  theory  of  optical  resonance  can  be  regarded  as  in 
a  measure  confirmed  by  these  investigations,  though  the  phenomenon 
is  very  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  large  resonators  and 
electro-magnetic  waves.  The  optical  constants  of  the  metal  enter  as  a 
factor,  and  for  very  small  particles  at  least  the  absorption  depends  not 
on  their  size,  but  on  the  total  bulk  of  metal  in  unit  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  NATURE   OF   WHITE  LIGHT. 

Previous  to  Newton's  classic  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of 
white  light  by  a  prism,  it  had  been  supposed  that  every  refraction  of 
light  actually  produced  color,  that  is,  the  color  was  produced  within 
the  dispersing  piece.  Newton^s  experiments  apparently  showed, 
however,  that  the  colors  were  actually  present  in  the  original  light, 
the  function  of  the  prism  being  merely  to  separate  them.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  view  most  generally  held  resembles  m 
some  respects  the  idea  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  time  of  Newton. 
Ck)lored  light  implies  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  regularity  in  the 
sequence  of  the  waves.  If  a  grating  or  prism  yields  us  light  which 
the  eye  is  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  light  of  the  sodium  flame,  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  luminous  impulses  are  following  one  another 
at  approximately  the  same  intervals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  radiation  from 
the  sodium  molecule.  The  question  now  is,  "  Were  these  regular  wave- 
trains  present  originally  in  the  white  light,  or  have  they  been  manu- 
factured by  the  grating?"  If  the  former  is  true,  how  are  we  to 
regard  a  vibration  which  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  regukr 
trains  of  waves,  each,  however,  of  difiercnt  wave-length]  Obviouslv 
the  motion  of  the  ether  must  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  all  the 
component  trains,  and  the  regularity  of  sequence,  as  we  usually  under- 
stand it,  would  disappear  wholly  in  wave-motion  of  this  nature. 

If,  however,  the  regular  wave-trains,  or  colored  rays,  are  manu- 
factured by  the  prism,  we  very  naturally  ask  whether  Newton's 
discovery  was  really  a  discovery  after  all. 

The  problem  can  be  attacked  both  from  the  experimental  and 
theoretical  standpoint.  Let  us  see  first  what  e>'idence  experiment 
furnishes. 

Interference  fnnges  were  obtained  by  Fizeau  and  Foucault  with 
white  light  and  with  a  path-difference  of  some  50,000  wave-lengths. 
This  experiment  has  been  held,  by  many  eminent  authorities,  to  mdi- 
catc  that  the  colored  components  of  the  white  light  consist  of  regular 
wave-trains,  the  vibrations  of  which  take  place  without  sensible 
change  of  phase  for  at  least  50,000  complete  periods. 

The  first  to  question  this  conclusion  was  Gouy  {Joum.  de  7'%.,  '>, 
page   354,   1^86),  who  showed  that   the  experiment  of   Fizeau  and 
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Foucault  showed  nothing  whatever  about  the  regularity  of  the  vibra- 
tions in  white  light,  the  number  of  fringes  observable,  or  the  allowable 
path  distance,  depending  solely  upon  the  resolving  power  of  the 
spectroscope  used  for  their  detection. 

Grouy  made  use  of  Fourier's  theorem,  by  which  any  function  f{x)^ 
between  limits  x^  -c  and  j^  =  +  r,  may  be  represented  by  the  sum  of  a 

series  involving  the  sines  and  cosines  of  — . 

c 

c  c 

+  6,  sm  —  +  6.,  sm  2  —  -t- . . . . 
^         c       ^  c 

If  the  medium  is  free  from  dispersion  we  can  determine  the  shape 
of  the  resultant  disturbance  at  a  point  beyond  +  c,  if  the  component 
waves  are  travelling  in  the  positive  direction,  by  substituting  x-vt 
for  X.  If  we  now  add  the  series  we  find  it  equal  to  /  (x  -  r/),  which 
shows  us  that  waves  of  any  shape  are  transmitted  in  a  non  dispersive 
medium  without  change  of  form.  If,  however,  the  medium  is  dispersive^ 
the  component  waves,  each  one  of  which  is  represented  by  a  term  in 
the  series,  travel  with  different  velocities,  and  the  form  of  the  resultant 
disturbance  changes  with  the  time,  i.e,  it  is  not  propagated  with  its 
type  unchanged. 

Gouy  showed  that  the  fringes  observed  by  Fizeau  and  Foucault 
could  be  explained  as  well  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  ori^nal  dis- 
turbance was  a  single  pulse,  or  a  series  of  waves  of  irregular  form, 
i.e,  not  sine  waves.  A  pulse  or  single  irregular  wave  can  be  represented 
by  Fourier's  theorem,  as  the  resultant  of  a  large  number  of  sine  waves 
which  extend  to  infinity  on  either  side  of  the  pulse.  The  spectroscope 
will  spread  this  disturbance  out  into  a  spectrum,  and  at  every  point  of 
the  spectrum  we  shall  have  a  periodic  disturbance.  In  other  words, 
the  spectroscope  will  sort  out  the  Fourier  components  into  periodic 
trains  of  waves,  just  as  if  these  wave-trains  were  really  present  in  the 
incident  light.  We  can  perhaps  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  two  theories 
of  white  light  in  the  following  way  : 
Suppose  our  source  of  light  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  electrons 
vibrating  in  simple  harmonic  motion, 
but  with  different  periods.  The  re- 
sultant disturbance  at  any  point  will 
have  an  irregular  form,  which  we  /^\ 

can  represent  by  a  curve  something ^^ 

like  that  shown  in  Fig.  310.     The  Fn;.  310. 

regular    periodicities    due    to    the 

electrons  are  present  in  the  disturbance,  and  a  prism  or  grating  will 

sort  them  out  into  a  bright  line  spectrum  of  simple  harmonic  trains, 

precisely  as  Fourier's  analysis  does. 

We  can,  however,  consider  the  same  type  of  disturbance  as  given 
out  by  a  single  electron,  if  it  is  constrained  to  vibrate  in  an  irregular 
manner,  and  the  spectroscope  must  necessarily  resolve  this  disturbance 
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in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  before,  since  the  disturbances  are 
identical. 

Suppose  now  that  our  disturbance  consists  of  a  single  pulse,  such  as 
is  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  310.  By  Fourier  s  analysis  it  can 
be  represented  as  the  resultant  of  a  large  number  of  simple  harmonic 
waves,  differing  in  wave-length  by  infinitesimal  steps,  and  with 
amplitudes  suitably  distributed.  We  can  think  of  this  disturbance 
as  originated  in  two  different  ways :  from  a  group  of  continuously 
vibrating  electrons,  or  from  a  single  electron,  executing  a  half  vibration 
with  a  motion  obeying  such  a  law  as  to  give  a  wave-form  of  the 
requisite  shape.  In  the  first  case  the  component  wave-trains  can  be 
regarded  as  having  an  actual  existence,  the  periodicities  being  actually 
present  both  in  the  source  and  in  the  disturbance.  In  the  second, 
there  is  no  periodicity  at  the  source,  and  consequently  none  in  the 
disturbance.  Though  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  not  quite 
rigorous,  it  mav  help  us  in  getting  a  clearer  idea  of  the  distinction 
between  the  old  and  new  idea  regarding  white  light.  In  the  last  two 
cases  considered,  the  spectroscope  will  give  us  a  continuous  spectrum, 
in  which  the  intensity  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  corresponding  wave-length.  In  the  first  case  this 
wave  was  present  in  the  train,  and  had  a  definite  origin  ;  in  the  second, 
it  can  only  be  considered  present  in  a  mathematical  sense. 

Gouy's  conception  of  white  light  was  criticised  by  Poincar6  {Compt. 
BendaSj  120,  page  1895),  both  from  a  mathematical  and  experimental 
standpoint.  Since  the  Fourier  components  representing  the  disturb- 
ance must  extend  to  infinity  in  both  directions,  they  ought  to  appear 
in  the  spectroscope  not  only  after  the  source  of  light  has  been 
extinguished,  but  even  before  the  source  is  lighted,  an  obvious 
absurdity.  Poincard  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  experiment  of  Fizeau 
and  Foucault  indicated  the  presence  of  a  high  degree  of  regularity  in 
the  disturbances  constituting  white  light. 

These  objections  were  met  by  Gouy  and  also  by  Schuster  (Camp, 
Bend. J  120,  pages  915,  987),  who  had  arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to 
those  held  by  Gouy.  We  find  the  same  idea  expressed  by  Lord 
Rayleigh  in  his  article  on  "Wave  Theory,"  written  in  1888.  "The 
light,"  he  says,  "may  be  highly  composite  and  homogeneity  brought 
about  with  the  aid  of  a  spectroscope.  The  analogy  is  closest  if  we  use 
a  spectroscope  to  give  us  a  line  of  homogeneous  light  in  simple 
substitution  for  the  sodium  flame  (as  a  source  of  light  producing 
interference  fringes).  Or  following  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  we  may  allow 
the  white  light  to  pass  (i.e.  enter  the  interference  apparatus),  and 
subsequently  analyze  the  mixture  transmitted  by  a  narrow  slit  in  the 
screen  upon  which  the  interference  bands  are  thrown.  In  either  casf 
(he  mimher  of  bands  ohsermble  is  limited  solely  by  the  resolving  powa'  of  the 
spectroscope,  and  prores  nothing  with  respect  to  ths  regularity  or  othnwise  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  original  light."  He  shows  further  that  when  achro- 
matic bands  are  formed  by  using  a  diflVaction  spectrum  as  a  source,  and 
duplicating  it  with  Lloyd's  mirror,  the  number  of  l)ands  possible  is 
still  limited  by  the  resolving  power  of  the  instrument  used  to  form  the 
spectrum. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  source  of  white  light  and  try  to  picture  the 
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nature  of  the  disturbances  there  which  would  be  necessary  to  give  us 
the  two  types  of  radiation  which  we  have  discussed,  we  shall  incline 
towards  the  ideas  of  Gouy  and  Rayleigh.  If  the  light  contains 
periodic  trains,  which  are  regular  over  a  length  of  some  thousands 
of  wave-lengths,  there  must  be  present  in  the  source  electrons  or 
vibrators  of  some  sort  vibrating  with  all  possible  periods,  otherwise 
there  would  be  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  the  absent 
frequencies.  The  smallest  particle  of  solid  matter  which  we  can 
command,  when  raised  to  incandescence,  gives  us  a  continuous  spec- 
trum. The  visible  region  of  the  spectrum,  say  7000  to  4000,  comprises 
3000  Angstrom  units.  With  the  best  spectroscopes  we  can  easily 
resolve  to  ^^  of  a  unit,  consequently  the  continuity  of  the  spectrum 
implies  that  there  must  be  at  least  30,000  electrons,  no  two  of  which 
A'ibrate  in  the  same  period.  If  the  molecules  are  moving  to  and  fro, 
the  Doppler  effect  will  of  course  alter  the  wave-length,  consequently  we 
can  diminish  the  necessary  number  somewhat.  From  what  we  know 
about  electrons,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  have  a  very 
large  number  vibrating  regularly  in  totally  different  periods,  and  we 
naturally  incline  towards  tne  idea  that  the  disturbances  in  a  source  of 
white  light  are  irregular  in  character. 

Theory  of  Damped  Vibrations. — Another  idea  was  put  forward  by 
Garbasso  (Arch,  de  Geii^ve,  vol.  4,  p.  105,  1897),  who  considered  white 
light  to  be  the  result  of  a  heavily  damped  vibration,  represented  by 

/(0  =  «"*'sinM 

We  have  seen  that  the  damping  due  to  radiation  is  very  small,  but 
collision  between  the  molecules,  if  frequent  enough,  may  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  In  gases  the  time  elapsing  between  molecular  impacts 
is  very  large  in  comparison  to  the  period  of  the  vibration,  and^  we  have 
long  trains  of  approximately  homogeneous  waves  thrown  off  between 
collisions.  In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids  the  conditions  are  quite 
different,  the  molecular  excursions  being  extremely  short. 

One  way  of  testing  the  hypothesis  is  to  develop  the  expression 
representing  the  damped  vibration  by  Fourier's  theorem,  and  see 
whether  the  intensity  distribution  in  the  resulting  mathematical  spec- 
trum corresponds  with  the  distribution  of  energy  observed  in  the  case 
of  incandescent  solids.  This  was  done  by  Carvallo  (Compt.  Rend.^  130, 
page  79,  1900). 

/(/)  =  e-*^inA/(for  t>0  but/(0  =  O,  for  /<0). 

Developed  by  Fourier's  theorem. 

....     1  r"  h'lq  r  ^ ^ 


27r 


The  intensity  of  a  vibration  of  period  —  is,  according  to  the  formula, 
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If  we  put  k^^arh^  and  ^^  =  (1  +a^)hhi^  the  above  becomes 

1 


y  = 


(l+«-)('^-i)V4a^ 


In  this  form  the  properties  of  the  function  appear.     For  n  —  0  and 

w  =  00  ,  y  =  0.     It  attiiins  its  maximum  --  .-,  for  m  =  1. 

4a- 

Fiually,  two  vahies  of  a  which  are  equal  but  of  opposite  sign,  give  us 
the  same  intensity.  The  same  is  true  for  e(iual  but  opposite  values  of 
the  logarithm  of  the  wave-length.  ' 

Carvallo  then  constructed  a  curve  with  the  intensities  as  ordinates 
and  the  values  of  log  A  as  abscissae.  The  lack  of  agreement  lietween 
this  curve  and  the  curve  plotted  from  the  observations  of  the  energy 
distribution  in  the  spectrum,  made  by  Mouton  and  by  Langley, 
indiciited  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  damped  vibration  was  inadmissible. 
Another  objection  was  raised  by  Carvallo,  who  showed  that  a  grating 
would  yield  a  band  of  white  light  instead  of  a  spectrum  if  the  incident 
light  consisted  merely  of  damped  vibrations. 

Gouy  (Comp.  ReiuL,  130,  page  241)  comes  to  a  different  conclusion, 
objecting  to  the  treatment  of  Carvallo,  in  that  he  extended  his 
analytical  treatment  from  -  x  to  +  x  ,  a  condition  which  could  not  be 
realised  in  experiment.  Limiting  the  number  of  disturbances  falling 
on  the  grating  to  a  small  number  /t,  which  must  be  the  case  when  the 
vibrations  are  heavily  damped,  he  shows  that  the  disturbance  at  any 
point  will  have  the  periodicity  calculated  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
grating,  and  not,  as  imagined  by  Carvallo,  the  same  periodicity  as  the 
original  damped  vibration. 

Carvallo  in  his  reply  {C.K.^  130,  page  401)  proposes  an  interesting 
acoustical  experiment  to  settle  the  question.  Let  the  source  of  light  be 
represented  l)y  a  large  tuning-fork,  driven  electrically.  The  waves 
from  this  are  to  be  received  by  a  large  concave  grating  made  of  broad 
slat«  with  open  spaces  between.  As  long  as  the  vibi-ations  are  main- 
tained by  the  electrical  mechanism  we  should  find  points  of  maximum 
intensity  with  silent  spaces  between,  at  the  focus  of  the  grating,  corre- 
sponding to  the  spectra  produced  by  a  grating  when  illuminated  with 
monochromatic  light.  If,  however,  the  current  is  suddenly  turned  offi 
the  vibration  is  damped,  and  we  should,  if  Carvallo's  hypothesis  is  correct^ 
find  a  faint  sound  of  varying  pitch  all  along  the  region  between  the 
points  previously  occupied  by  the  maxima:  in  other  words,  a  sound 
spectrum.  This  effect  might  be  detected  by  a  Helmholtz  resonator 
placed  at  the  proper  point  in  the  spectrum.  If,  however,  Gk)uy*s  notion 
is  the  correct  one,  the  region  between  the  maxima  would  still  be  a 
region  of  silence,  or  at  least  only  yield  a  faint  sound  corresponding  in 
pit<jh  to  the  pitch  of  the  fork. 

The  experiment  would  be  a  difficult  one  to  perform  on  account  of  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  and  the  difficulty  of  protecting 
the  ear  from  the  direct  sound  of  the  fork. 

Tsrpe  of  the  Impulse  constituting  White  Light. — If  we  regard  white 
light  as  a  series  of  impulses,  without  regularity,  the  impulses  cannot  be 
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regarded  as  arbitrary,  Le,  of  any  form,  for,  as  Lord  Rayleigh  has 
pointed  out,  there  would  in  this  case  be  no  way  of  distinguishing  the 
radiations  corresponding  to  different  temperatures.  He  considers  {Phil. 
Mag.,  xxvii.,  page  460,  1889)  the  simplest  type  of  impulse  that  could 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  to  be  the  one  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  theory  of  errors,  viz.  (Fig.  311) : 


y  =  e 


-C2jf2 


Fig.  311. 


Such  an  impulse,  he  remarks,  can  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  a 
very  large  number  of  localized  simultaneous  impulses,  all  aimed  at  a 
single  point  (x  =  0),  but  liable  to  deviate  from  it  owing  to  accidental 
causes.  This  disturbance  he  re- 
solves into  its  elements  by  means 
of  Fourier's  theorem,  and  then 
finds  the  energy  carried  by  each 
component.  By  assuming  an 
infinite  number  of  these  impulses, 
3f  the  same  form  but  unequal 
ntiagnitude,  he  obtains  probable 
values  of  the  partition  of  the 
inergy  among  the  various  wave-lengths,  which  agreed  fairly  well  with 
Weber's  law,  which  at  the  time  best  expressed  the  energy  distribution 
II  the  spectrum.  Wien^s  law  could  be  satisfied  by  an  impulse  of 
fome  other  definite  form. 

The  character  of  the  disturbance  is  thus  fixed  by  this  distribution  of 
jnergy  in  the  spectrum,  and  Wien's  law  marks  the  limit  of  our 
cnowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  white  light.  Planck  definitely 
(tates  that  this  will  for  ever  mark  the  limit.  Further  analysis,  he 
ays,  will  be  based  on  a  reasoning  comparable  with  that  involving  a 
jontradiction  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  in  which  the  aid  of 
Vlaxweirs  demons  was  invoked.  In  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  we  are 
)bligcd  to  confine  our  investigations  to  the  average  effect  of  molecular 
mpacts,  and  wo  must,  in  dealing  with  the  present  problem,  consider 
mly  the  average  effects  of  the  light  disturbances,  extending  as  they  do 
)ver  relatively  long  intervals  of  time. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  dispersion  by  prisms  and  gratings  can 
)e  accounted  for  without  assuming  the  presence  in  the  light  of  any 
>eriodicity  whatever.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  experiment  has  been 
le vised  capable  of  proving  or  disproving  the  presence  in  white  light  of 
•egular  wave-trains. 

Interference  Experiments  in  the  Light  of  the  Poise  Hsrpothesis. — 
[n  the  chapter  on  Interference  we  have  treated  all  of  the  problems  by 
;acitly  assuming  the  presence  of  regular  wave-trains.  We  will  now 
examine  a  number  of  cases  and  see  whether  the  observed  effects  can  be 
iccounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  white  light  consists  of  irregular 
)ulses.  Can  we,  in  other  words,  account  for  the  colored  fringes  seen 
vith  Fresnel's  mirror  or  two  slits,  assuming  the  incident  light  to  con- 
rist  of  a  single  pulse  ? 

Schuster  shows,  in  a  long  and  interesting  paper  (Phil.  Mag.,  June 
1894),  that  the  above  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It 
8  easy  to  see  how  periodicity  can  be  manufactured  by  a  grating  or 
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prism,  but  there  are  a  number  of  cases  whicb  at  first  sight  may  seem 
irreconcilable  with  our  hypothesis.  If  a  pulse  falls  upon  a  pair  of 
Fresnel  mirrors,  we  shall  have  at  a  specified  point  in  space  two  pulses, 
the  interval  between  them  depending  upon  the  position  of  the  point 
If  we  receive  the  double  disturbance  upon  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope,  the 
prism  or  grating  draws  out  each  pulse  into  trains  of  periodic  waves, 
and  maxima  and  minima  due  to  the  interference  of  the  two  sets  of 
waves  appear.  But  even  without  the  spectroscope  a  number  of 
colored  fringes  can  be  seen,  and  it  may  appear  impossible  to  accouDt 
for  these  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  are  dealing  merely  with  a  pair  of 
pulses. 

Schuster  shows  that  the  interference  in  this  case  is  a  physiologicd 
eftect,  due  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  eye.  The  retinal  elements  can  be 
regarded  as  tuned  to  the  three  primary  colors,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  each  clement  as  containing  some  sort  of  a  vibrating  system, 
which  responds  to  the  light  waves.  If  the  retinal  vibration  has  a 
period  of  its  own,  which  seems  probable,  since  it  responds  to  certain 
wave-lengths  and  not  to  others,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  interference 
takes  place  when  two  pulses  strike  the  element  in  succession.  The 
effect  on  the  vibrator  will  depend  on  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
two  impacts.  The  first  pulse  starts  the  vibration,  and  the  second 
increases  or  aimuls  it  according  to  the  state  of  the  vibration  when  the 
second  pulse  arrives.  The  phenomenon  is  thus  seen  to  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  a  periodic  disturbance  is  set  up  in  the  eye,  which  lasts  until 
the  second  pulse  arrives.  Schuster  explains  the  fact  that  the  fringes 
can  be  photographed  in  the  same  way,  the  vibrators  in  this  case  being 
located  in  the  molecules  of  the  silver  salts. 

Schuster's  explanation  may  seem  a  little  fanciful  at  first  sight,  but 
the  reasoning  is  perfectly  logical,  and  the  assumptions  are  not  at  all 
improbable.  We  have  a  perfectly  analogous  case  in  an  experiment  of 
Hertz  with  electrical  waves,  which  may  be  cited  in  this  connection. 
The  analogy  is  obvious,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed. 

Hertz  found  that  when  his  electrical  waves  were  reflected  from  a  wall, 
the  resonator  sparked  when  placed  at  certain  definite  distances  from 
the  wall,  while  no  sparks  were  observed  in  intermediate  positions.  He 
drew  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  he  was  dealing  with  stationary 
waves,  formed  by  the  interference  of  the  direct  and  reflected  waves 
His  experiment  appeared  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  definite  peri- 
odicity present  in  his  electrical  radiation,  just  as  the  interference 
fringes  observed  with  Fresnel's  mirrors  appear  to  indicate  a  certain 
amount  of  periodicity  in  white  light. 

Other  experimenters  found,  however,  that  the  positions  of  maximum 
sparking  depended  not  at  all  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  vibrator  or 
source  of  the  radiation,  but  solely  upon  the  size  of  the  wire  loop,  which 
served  as  a  resonator,  and  that  the  same  effects  would  be  observed  if 
the  radiation  consisted  of  a  single  pulse  only.  The  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  the  resonator 
persist  for  some  time,  and  the  intensity  of  its  sparking  depends  upon 
the  state  of  its  vibration  at  the  moment  when  the  reflected  pulse  meets 
it.     At  the  given  point  in  space  the  condition  of  the  vibration  of  the 
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resonator,  when  the  reflected  wave  meets  it,  will  obviously  depend 
upon  its  period,  i.e.  upon  the  size  of  the  wire  loop.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  this  case  and  the  optical  one  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
pulses  are  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  while  in  the  former  they 
are  going  in  opposite  directions. 

The  interference  fringes  observed  by  the  eye  or  recorded  by  the 
photographic  plate  are  thus  seen  to  depend  upon  a  resonance  pheno- 
menon. If  we  could  explore  the  field  over  which  the  radiation  from 
the  two  sources  of  light  is  spread,  with  some  instrument  not  biased  by 
resonance,  no  trace  of  the  fringes  should  appear.  The  smoked  strip  of 
the  bolometer  is  such  an  instrument:  it  absorbs  all  wave-lengths  equally 
well,  and  is  free  from  resonance  effects,  roughly  speaking  at  least. 
Now,  it  is  found  that  when  the  bolometer  is 
used  to  explore  the  region,  no  recurring 
maxima  and  minima  are  found,  the  curve 
having  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  312.  There 
is  a  central  maximum  bordered  on  each  side 
by  a  minimum,  beyond  which  points  the 
curve  is  practically  level.  The  occurrence 
of  the  two  minima  can  be  explained  by  the 
distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum. 

"The  fact,"  says  Schuster,  "that  white 
light  shows  any  objective  interference  (as 
with  bolometer)  without  the  artificial  in- 
troduction of  regularity  is  due  to  the  pre- 
valence of  certain  wave-lengths  over  others. 
Whatever  regularity  there  is  in  the  light 

is  intimately  connected  with  the  distribution  of  intensity  in  the 
spectrum. 

We  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  the  ultimate  cause  which  renders 
the  regularity  of  vibration  a  function  of  the  temperature  only,  and 
independent  of  the  natural  periods  of  the  molecules.  Perhaps  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  observations 
tell  us  nothing  directly  as  to  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  or  molecules. 
What  we  observe  is  the  disturbance  of  the  medium,  and  the  distribution 
of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  black  body,  which  is  in 
thermal  equilibrium,  may  indicate  a  property  of  the  medium  rather 
than  that  of  matter.  That  is  to  say,  the  motion  of  the  \'ibration  in  the 
molecule  may  be  perfectly  irregular,  but  the  mediuni  may  take  up  and 
propagate  some  vibrations  quicker  than  others.  There  are  many  signs 
tending  to  show  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  in  order  to 
explain  the  connection  between  optical  and  electrical  facts,  we  must 
recognize  some  structural  properties  of  the  medium,  and  the  regularity 
in  the  radiation  of  a  black  body  may  be  intimately  connected  with 
such  structural  properties." 

Corbino  has  made  the  suggestion  that  the  phenomenon  of  light  beats 
obtained  with  white  light  oy  any  of  the  methods  originated  by  Righi 
or  by  himself  is  adverse  to  the  hypothesis  of  Gouy.  The  different 
component  rays  (sinusoidal  disturbances)  into  which  a  prism  or  grating 
decomposes  the  complex  vibration  which  constitutes  white  light,  naving 
a  common  origin,  ought  to  be  capable  of  interfering  with  one  another 
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producing  beats,  that  is,  beats  should  be  obtained  by  uniting  two 
streams  of  tight  taken  from  two  adjacent  points  of  a  conUnuoiu 
spectrum.  If  the  light  from  a  narrow  white  souree  is  divided  into 
two  streams,  which  are  received  upon  the  sht  of  a  spectroscope,  ths 
spectrum  is  crossed  bj-  dark  bands.  If  now  the  periods  of  one  of  the 
interfering  pencils  is  altered,  say  by  means  of  Righi's  revolving  Nicol 
arrangement,  the  spectrum  of  this  pencil,  according  to  Gouy"! 
hypothesis,  is  merely  slightly  displaced  with  reference  to  the  speetnim 
of  the  other  pencil.  Lach  sinusoidal  train  takes  the  place  of  its 
neighbor,  so  to  speak,  and  shonhi  be  capable  of  interfering  with  one 
of  e<iual  wave-length  in  the  other  set.  The  fringes  should  therefore 
appear  exactly  as  before,  that  is  stationary.  If,  however,  the  sinu- 
soidal components  do  not  have  a  coninion  origin,  i.e.  if  thoy  originate 
at  the  source  independently  of  one  another,  each  set  in  the  modified 

Kjncil  can  only  interfere  with  the  set  in  the  unmodified  pencil  ichick 
id  tiie  sfiiiie  mire-UntjIh  hr/mr-  the  mmlifirtiiimi  iras  intrndured.  These  two 
trains  now  have  different  wave-lengths,  and  should  therefore  produce 
beats,  or  moving  fringt's,  which  is  the  phenomenon  actually  observed. 

Aoalsrsis  of  White  Light  by  a  Orating.— In  considering  the  action  of 
a  difTraction  grating  when  analy;ting  white  light,  it  will  help  us  to  get 


Flo.  313. 

a  clear  idea  if  we  bear  in  mind  a  well-known  acoustical  effect  If 
a  sudden  sharp  noise  such  as  is  made  by  clapping  the  hands  together, 
is  reflected  from  a  high  flight  of  steps,  the  sound  comes  back  to  us  as  a 
musical  note  :  in  other  words,  the  steps  impress  the  element  of  periodi- 
city upoTi  the  i-cflected  disturl)ance,  each  step  throwing  ofT  an  echo- 
wave.  Those  reflected  wavelets  reach  us  in  succession  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  distance  from  our  ear  to  the  successive  steps  increases  in 
arithmetical  progression.  The  formation  of  a  train  of  waves  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sound-wave  from  a  spark  from  a  flight  of  steps  is 
shown  in  Fig.  313.  This  is  a  photograph  of  the  actual  phenomenon 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  photographs,  illustrating  the  reflection 
of  waves  from  curved  surfaces,  which  we  have  studied  in  the  chapter  on 
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teflection.  The  grating  acts  in  the  same  manner  when  analyzing 
p'hite  light.  This  explanation  was  offered  by  Young  in  1813,  but 
jord  Rayleigh  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
onception  in  treating  grating  problems.  The  ruled  lines  which 
onstitute  the  grating  prevent  the  "shadow-producing  interference," 
s  imagined  by  Fresnel,  to  account  for  regular  reflection,  and  the 
econdary  wavelets  go  off  in  all  directions,  instead  of  uniting  to 
omi  a  regularly-reflected  wave-front. 

These  wavelets  or  impulses  will  pass  by  any  given  point  with  a 
periodicity  depending  on  the  location  of  the  point.  In  the  last  section 
'f  the  chapter  on  Diffraction  this  action  of  the  grating  has  been 
xplained. 

Analysis  by  a  Prism. — The  mechanism  by  which  a  prism  converts  an 
mpulsive  disturbance  into  a  periodic  one  is  not  quite  as  obvious  as 
t  is  in  the  case  of  the  grating,  where  we  have  a  periodic  structure. 

We  can,  however,  get  a  clue  as  to  the  mode  of  its  action  in  the 
ollowing  way  : 

As  we  know,  the  phase  of  the  vibration  is  everywhere  the  same  on  a 
rave-front.  If  this  condition  holds,  the  wave  will  be  propagated 
)arallel  to  itself,  and  no  lateral  effects  will  be  produced.  If,  however, 
ertain  portions  are  blocked  off,  as  by  diffracting  screens  or  gratings, 
ateral  efl^ects  are  produced,  or  we  have  deviations  of  a  portion  of  the 
nergy,  which  no  longer  obeys  the  laws  of  rectilinear  propagation.  The 
ame  thing  results  if,  instead  of  blocking  off  portions  at  regular  intervals, 
re  change  the  phase  of  the  vibration  periodically :  this  occurs  in  the 
ase  of  laminary  gratings  in  which  the  retardation  eflected  by  the 
trips  alters  the  phase  of  the  vibration.  We  shall  now  show  that  a 
►rism  is  capable  of  impressing  a  somewhat  similar  condition  on  the 
ront  of  an  impulsive  disturbance. 

In  the  section  on  group  velocity  we  have  seen  that  in  a  dispersing 
Qcdium  the  group  is  propagated  with  a  velocity  diflferent  from  that  of 
he  component  waves  which  form  it.  We  will  now  prove  in  a  very 
lementary  manner  that,  as  the  group  proceeds,  it  changes  its  form, 
becomes  inverted,  and  eventually  reappears  in  its  original  form.  Take 
irst  the  simple  type  of  group  previously  considered,  formed  by  two 
rains  of  waves  of  slightly  difl^erent  wave-lengths. 

The  two  trains  are  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  314,  the  resultant 
n  the  upper  part.  We  will  select  as  a  given  form  of  our  group  the 
hape  which  it  has  at  the  moment  when  it  has  its  maximum  amplitude 
.bove  the  line  of  equilibrium  :  this  is  the  condition  shown  in  the 
iiagram,  the  maximum  amplitude  being  at  1.  The  two  sets  of 
omponent  waves  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  shorter  ones 
solid  lines)  at  the  higher  velocity.  It  is  clear  that  the  group  will  not 
»e  propagated  without  change  of  form,  for  at  an  instant  later  the  two 
ets  of  waves  will  be  nowhere  exactly  in  step,  and  we  shall  have  at  no 
Jace  an  amplitude  as  great  as  that  figured  above.  The  waves  will 
ventually  get  into  step  again  at  2,  and  we  shall  again  have  our 
aaximum  amplitude  above,  and  the  original  form  of  the  group 
estored.  Notice,  however,  that  before  this  event  occurs  the  waves 
rill  be  exactly  together  at  the  trough  immediately  to  the  right  of  B, 
,nd  we  shall  have  the  same  maximum  amplitude,  only  in  this  case  it 
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will  be  below  the  line.  The  form  of  the  group  will  be  the  same  as 
before,  only  it  will  be  inverted.  This  inversion  of  the  form  of  the 
group   before  its   re-establishment   is  of  fundamental  importance  in 


J" 


m- 


Fig.  314. 


considering  the  action  of  dispersing  media  upon  white  light.     If  we 
take  less  simple  groups  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  component  trains, 
the  original  form  will  reappear  at  stated  intervals  only  in  special  cases. 
If  the  dispersion  is  represented  by  the  formula 

dF ' 

-^  is  a  constant,  and  the  group -velocity  is  independent  of  the  wave- 


Fig.  315. 


length.  Our  group  may  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  315,  which  is 
taken  from  Schuster's  last  paper  on  the  subject  (Boltzmann's  Festitchrifty 
page  569,  1904).     The  form  of  this  group  is  given  by  the  equation 
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I  its  successive  appearances  as  it  advances  through  a  medium  of 

persion  V—  a  +  6A.  are  shown. 

Vs  a  matter  of  fact  the  dispersion  formula  assumed  is  not  possessed 

any  known  medium,  but  the  problem  is  simplified  by  the  assumption 

\  medium  of  this  nature. 

X  is  clear  that  if  the  hypothetical  medium  is  formed  into  a  prism,  the 

se  will  leave  the  second  surface  with  a  periodicity  impressed  upon  it, 

t  is  to  say  at  certain  points  it  will  emerge  in  its  original  form,  and 

)ther  })laces  in  its  inverted  form. 

kVe  will  now  go  back  to  our  original  simple  case  of  a  group  formed 

m  two   infinite   trains  of   waves,   and  show  that  the   periodicity 

)ressed  u))on  the  group-front  will  produce  a  periodic  disturbance  at 

focus  of  the  telescope  pointed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  in 
ich  the  group  is  advancing,  identical  with  the  periodicity  of  the 
iponent  trains.     I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Prof.  Ames  for  the 
owing  very  simple  and  easily-intelligible  treatment : 
'  Let  us  consider  the  action  of  a  prism  upon  such  a  group,  and  for 

sake  of  simplicity  let  the  group  have  a  plane  front  and  fall  per- 
idicularly  upon  the  face  of  the  prism  (Fig.  316).     We  may  choose 
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Fig.  317. 


7  feature  of  the  group  by  which  to  recognize  it,  and  note  its  periodic 
urrence,  e.g.  the  condition  marked  by  the  sum  of  the  two  amplitudes 
the  component  trains.  As  the  group  advances  towards  the  prism, 
3  *  crest'  moves  forward  with  the  velocity  F^,  that  of  waves  in  the 
•e  ether;  when  the  group  enters  the  prism,  it  changes  its  form, 
*  crest '  recurring  at  intervals  equal  to  X ;  consequently  at  certain 
nts  ^j,  B^  etc.,  on  the  second  face  of  the  prism,  such  that  A^B^  =  Xy 
Bo='2X,  etc.,  the  *  crest '  will  emerge.  Thus  the  vertex  Af^,  and  the 
nts  ^j,  Bo,  etc.,  may  serve  as  centres  of  secondary  disturbances  in 
iuygens's  construction,  and  a  plane  drawn  tangent  to  these  secondary 
eres  may  be  called  the  *  group-front.'  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
the  time  T  recjuired  for  the  *  crest'  to  reappear  at  B^,  after  dis- 
>earance  at  ^j,  the  component  trains  of  waves  have  advanced  a  greater 
tance  than  -^j/^p  and  have  emerged  from  the  prism  and  passed  on 
two  separate  trains  in  slightly  different  directions,  owing  to  their 
erent  indices  of  refraction. 

*  There  is  thus  a  perio<licity  in  the  group-front,  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  regularly  spaced  intervals  there  is  the  maximum  amplitude. 
is  is  caused  obviously  by  the  superposition  of  the  two  crests  of  the 
iponent  trains  of  waves,  whose  wave-fronts  cross  at  a  small  angle. 
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We  can  therefore  study  the  direction  of  advance  of  any  one  *  crest*  in 
the  group-front,  and  at  the  same  time  calculate  the  periodicity  produced 
when  the  group  is  received  by  a  telescope,  by  plotting  the  traces  of  the 
two  trains  of  waves.  Let  the  lines  ^iB^  and  C\D^  (Fig.  31 7)  be  the  traces 
of  the  crests  of  the  two  trains  of  waves  at  any  instant.  Pj,  their  point 
of  intersection,  will  then  be  a  '  crest '  of  the  group-front;  at  a  certain  time 
later,  the  two  wave-crests  will  have  advanced  through  equal  distances 
to  positions  -^3-^2  *"^  ^2^2'  *^^  their  point  of  intersection,  P^  will 
mark  the  new  position  of  the  'crest'  of  the  group-front.  In  other 
words,  Pii^2»  *  ^^^^  perpendicular  to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between 
A^B^  and  C^JJ^,  may  be  called  the  direction  of  advance  of  the  group; 
that  is,  the  receiving  telescope  must  have  this  direction. 

"  To  deduce  the  periodicity  observed  by  the  telescope,  one  has  but 
to  draw  the  crests  of  the  two  trairts  of  waves  as  they  are  at  any  instant, 


B^\^6\ 


Fig.  318. 


for  a  distance  of  several  wave-lengths.  Thus  let  A^B^y  A,yB^  A^B^ 
etc.,  be  the  traces,  at  any  one  inManty  of  the  wave-crests  of  "the  train, 
whose  wave-length  in  the  free  ether  is  K/t-dk^\  let  6\/)j,  C^D^  ^3^9 
etc.,  be  those  of  the  train  whose  wave-length  is  A^,  at  the  same  instant; 
and  let  Pj,  6^  iS'o,  etc.,  be  their  points  of  intersections. 

"As  the  trains  advance,  the  *  crest '  Pj  moves,  as  has  just  been  shown, 
in  the  direction  P/«/i^o ;  the  'crest*^^  moves  in  a  parallel  direction,  etc.; 
consequently  the  periodicity  obsen-ed  by  the  telescope  is  given  by  the 
distance  I\T^,  where  2\  is  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  dropped  from 
S^  upon  P^QyT.y     If  the  angle  between  A^By^  and  C^D^  is  called  €^  this 

periodic  distance   Pi2\=  (^€  +  "o^)>  ^^^  therefore   in    the   limit 

I     X  cos  "  ^ 

equals  A^.  -2 

"  The  ciise  of  a  more  complicated  group  or  of  a  pulse  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  equally  simple.  Any  group  or  pulse  may  be  analyzed  into  a 
TiumV>er  of  simple  groups  like  those  discussed  alx)ve,  each  such  group 
being  *  associated '  with  a  certain  train  of  waves  of  wave-length  A,  If 
such  a  complex  group  enters  a  dispersive  medium,  two  things  must  be 

noted:    (1)  since  the  velocity  of  any  simple  group  is   F-A*— -,  the 

cA 

different  component  groups  will  have  different  velocities,  and  so  their 
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group-fronts  will  be  differently  refracted,  both  on  entering  and  on 
emerging;  (2)  since  the  distance  required  for  a  certain  feature  of  a 
group  to  reappear,  i.e.  the  length  A",  is  different  for  the  different 
groups,  they  will  recur  at  different  intervals,  and  therefore  the  complex 
croup  itself  could  not  reappear.  These  complications  might  be  avoided 
if  a  dispersive  medium  could  be  found  for  which 


"-^i  •"M''-S«> 


are  lx)th  constant.  These  conditions  are  satisfied  if  the  dispersive 
formula  for  the  medium  obeys  the  relation  F=  A  +  -^A.,  where  A  and  B 
are  constants ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  group  velocity  is  Ay  and  the 
periodic  distance  A"  is  A/B;  Ijoth  of  which  are  independent  of  A,  and 
therefore  the  same  for  all  the  component  simple  groups. 


Fig.  319. 


Fkj.  320. 


"  To  avoid  any  refraction  of  the  vxive-fronts  of  the  ultimate  trains  of 
waves  on  entrance  into  a  prism,  we  may,  as  before,  consider  normal 
incidence.  Then,  again,  we  will  have  what  may  be  called  a  *  group- 
front,'  for  the  emerging  light,  by  drawing  a  plane  tangent  to  secondary 
spherical  disturbances,  having  A^j  B^,  B^,  etc.,  as  centres,  where 
A^By^=^X,  A^B^  —  ^Xy  etc.  (Fig.  319).  Let  the  trace  of  this  plane  be 
ffG.  It  >vill  contain  periodicities,  for  the  conditions  are  the  same  at 
(/^yy  C.,  C^  etc. — the  points  of  tangency.  As  is  seen  by  considering  the 
complex  group  made  up  of  simple  ones,  the  condition  at  these  points  is 
due  to  a  superposition  of  trains  of  waves,  and  as  these  advance,  the 
different  component  simple  groups  separate  out  and  give  rise  to  different 
periodicities  proceeding  in  different  directions.  We  may  trace  these  in 
the  following  manner  (Fig.  320):   Let  CqC^C^...  be  the  *  group-front,* 


prove  that  this  periodic  distance  C^A^j  is  equal  to  A^,  where  this  is  the 
wave-length  of  the  train  of  waves  which,  after  normal  incidence  on 
the  prism,  would  on  emergence  have  the  wave-front  CqN'^X,,....  The 
difference  in  time  recjuired  for  the  group-front  and  the  train  of  waves 
to  traverse  the  prism  along  the  line  A^B^  is 


■^'i-', 


or  X 


.  V-  u 
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which,  as  proved  above,  equals  -v?,  where  A  is  the  wave-length  of  the 

train  of  waves  while  in  the  prism.     Hencp  the  distance  of  the  wave- 
front  in  advance  of  the  group-front,  after  emergence,  along  the  line 

6\/'  is  -^  or  /xA,  which  equals  A^.    That  is,  the  distance  C^A^  equals  A,. 

"  It  is  thus  seen  that  if  a  telescope  is  pointed  in  different  directions 
towards  the  prism,  disturbances  of  different  periodicities  will  be  brought 
to  a  focus ;  and  further,  that  the  periodicity  corresponding  to  any  one 
direction  is  exactly  that  of  the  train  of  waves  which  would  be  brought 
to  a  focus  if  this  train  had  been  incident  upon  the  prism  instead  of  the 
group.  In  other  words,  a  complex  group  gives  rise,  through  the  agency 
of  the  prism,  to  periodic  effects  advancing  in  different  directions,  which 
are  identical — with  an  important  limitation  to  be  noted  presently — 
with  the  effects  which  could  have  been  produced  if  a  complex  train  of 
waves  had  been  incident  upon  the  prism.  Accordingly,  the  fact  that  a 
prism  produces  approximately  homogeneous  trains  of  waves  when  white 
light  falls  upon  it,  is  not  a  proof  of  the  existence  in  the  white  light  of 
periodic  component  trains  of  waves. 

"  The  *  resolving  power '  of  the  prism  is  evidently  proportional  to  the 
number  of  periodicities  which  occur  in  the  emergent  *  group-front,'  and 
if  A  is  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  prism,  this  number  equals 

-=5.  or  -   -J—.     This   limits   then   the  periodic   nature  of  the  resolved 
X        u  dk 

components. 

"In  thus  explaining  how  an  arbitrary  group  or  pulse  may,  by  means 
of  a  prism,  produce  what  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  called  trains  of 
waves,  a  particular  kind  of  dispersive  medium  has  been  considered. 
This  is,  however,  no  limitation  upon  the  argument,  as  Schuster  notes, 
since  for  a  series  of  simple  groups  associated  with  the  wave  lengths  not 
far  removed  from  any  definite  value  A,  the  quantities  w  and  X  may  be 
considered  to  have  the  same  values,  and  so  any  arbitrary  group  may 
be  treated  as  made  up  of  these  series  of  simple  groups.'' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  a  single 
luminous  pulse  woidd  be  spread  out  into  a  spectrum  by  a  prism  or 
even  refracted  at  all.'  Dispersion  involving  resonance  of  some  sort,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  action  of  a  prism  upon  the  first  few  waves 
of  the  train,  1)efore  the  vibration  of  the  electron  has  been  established, 
may  be  quite  different  from  the  action  after  a  steady  state  has  been 
established.  An  experiment  to  detect  such  a  possible  action  was 
carried  out  a  nimiber  of  years  aeo  at  Professor  Rowland  s  suggestion, 
but  the  results  were  negative.  Ihe  question  is  being  attackea  along 
a  different  line  l)y  the  author,  but  the  results  up  to  the  present  time 
are  also  negative.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  best  to  assume  a 
certain  amount  of  periodicity  in  white  light.  Not  in  the  manner 
assumed  by  Newton,  nor  of  the  degree  supposed  to  be  indicated  by 
interference  experiments,  ])ut  sufficient  at  least  to  establish  a  vibration 
of  the  electron. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  RELATIVE  MOTION  OF  ETHER  AND  MATTER. 

Aberration  of  Light. — The  discovery  was  made  by  Bradley  in 
1728^  that  the  apparent  direction  of  the  stars  was  modified  by  the 
Tnotion  of  the  earth  through  space.  To  understand  just  how  this 
results,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  gun  on  shore  which  has  sent  its 
projectile  through  the  hull  of  a  ship.  If  the  ship  is  at  rest,  the  position 
of  the  gun  could  be  determined  by  sighting  through  the  shot-holes 
made  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball.  If,  however,  the  ship  is 
moving  at  high  speed,  it  will  have  advanced  a  certain  distance  during 
the  time  occupied  by  the  projectile  in  passing  through  the  hull,  ana 
the  point  of  exit  will  be  further  aft  than  in  the  previous  case.  A  line 
•drawn  through  the  two  holes  will  not,  in  the  present  instance,  deter- 
mine the  true  direction  of  the  gun,  as  can  easily  be  seen  by  constructing 
a  diagram.  The  gun's  position,  as  determined  by  this  method,  will 
appear  to  have  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  motion,  through 
an  angle,  the  tangent  of  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  ship's  velocity  to 
that  of  the  projectile.  This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  aberration. 
Consider  now  the  case  of  light  waves  entering  the  object  glass  of  a 
telescope.  The  lens  transforms  them  into  concave  waves,  and  we  will 
assume  that  the  telescope  is  so  pointed  that  they  come  to  a  focus  on 
the  cross-hairs  of  the  eye-piece.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross-hairs  through  the  center  of 
the  lens  would  give  the  true  direction  of  the  star.  But  the  earth  and 
the  telescope  are  in  motion,  and  while  the  waves  are  travelling  down  the 
tube,  the  tube  is  being  carried  forward.  The  focus  point  will  m  this  case 
fall  a  little  behind  the  point  at  which  the  rays  would  have  met  if  the 
telescope  had  been  at  rest,  and  if  the  star  image  is  now  brought  upon 
the  intersection  of  the  cross-hairs  it  is  clear  that  the  telescope  is 
pointing  a  little  ahead  of  the  star's  true  position.  The  amount  of  the 
shift  due  to  the  earth's  motion  can  of  course  only  be  determined  by 
■extending  the  observations  over  an  entire  year;  the  total  change  in 
the  star's  position  will  clearly  be  double  the  true  angle  of  aberration, 
for  the  sluft  is  in  opposite  directions  when  the  earth  is  on  opposite 
sides  of  its  orbit  around  the  sun.  The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
ship  steaming  around  in  a  circle,  the  crew  of  which  are  endeavouring 
to  locate  the  position  of  a  gun  on  shore  by  sighting  through  the 
shot-holes. 

P.O.  2  K 
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Bradley  found  the  total  angle  of  aberration  to  be  40*89  seconds  of 
arc,  or  that  the  actual  shift  due  to  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit  was 
20*44  seconds.  The  velocity  of  light  in  space,  which  was  given  by 
dividing  the  earth's  velocity  by  the  tangent  of  this  angle,  agreed  weU 
with  the  value  found  by  Komer  from  observations  of  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites. 

The  phenomenon  of  aberration  clearly  indicates  that  the  medium 
which  is  transmitting  the  undulations  must  be  at  rest  with  respect  to 
the  telescope.     If  the  ether  in  the  tube  were  carried  along  with  it,  the 

Eoint  at  which  the  waves  came  to  a  focus  would  be  wholly  uninfluenced 
y  the  motion  of  the  tube,  and  there  would  be  no  aberration. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  however,  certain  experiments  indicate 
that  the  earth  carries  the  ether  along  with  it,  a  condition  which  caunot 
well  be  reconciled  with  the  phenomenon  which  we  have  just  considered 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  trouble  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
theory  of  the  experiment  rather  than  in  the  theory  of  aberration. 

Airy's  Experiment. — The  angle  of  aberration  being  determined  by 
the  ratio  of  the  earth's  velocity  to  the  velocity  of  light,  we  should 
expect  a  change  if  either  one  of  these  quantities  could  be  altere<l 
The  velocity  of  light  down  the  tube  of  the  telescope  can  be  diminished 
by  filling  the  tube  with  water,  and  we  should  consequently  expect  the 
angle  of  aberration  to  be  increased.  This  experiment  was  tried  by 
Airy,  who  found,  however,  that  the  angle  was  the  same  as  when  the 
tube  was  filled  with  air. 

To  explain  this  we  may  assume  that  the  water  carries  the  contained 
ether  along  with  it,  not  with  its  full  velocity,  for  in  this  case  there 
would  be  no  aberration,  but  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  compensat-e 
for  the  change  resulting  from  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  light. 
That  something  analogous  to  this  dragging  along  of  the  ether  actually 
occurs,  was  proved  experimentally  by  Fizeau,  and  subsequently  by 
Michelson  and  Morley. 

Fizeau  s  Experiment. — Fizeau  arranged  an  apparatus  in  which  two 
beams  of  light  were  caused  to  traverse  a  system  of  tubes  through  which 

water  could  be  forced  at  a  hisrh 


i[ 


I 


'^ — 11 

^- ^ 


1     /\    f^s-         velocity.     A  system  of  interfer- 
ence fringes  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  beams,  and  the 
effect  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid 
Fig.  321.  "  upon  the  position  of  the  fringes 

was  studied.  The  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  321.  Light  from  the  slit  at  S 
after  reflection  from  a  plate  of  glass  is  made  parallel  by  a  coUimating 
lens,  and  divided  into  two  portions  which  traverse  tubes  containing 
running  water.  It  is  clear  from  the  diagram  that  each  interfering 
beam  traverses  the  same  thickness  of  ponderable  medium,  for  each 
ray  is  obliged  to  pass  through  the  entire  tube  system.  This  h 
accomplished  by  focusing  the  rays  upon  a  plane  mirror,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  interchange  the  paths.  Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  ray  is  travelling  always  with  the  current,  the  other  against  it. 
On  emerging  from  the  apparatus  the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  S' 
behind  the  plate  (a  portion  at  *S'  also),  where  a  system  of  interference 
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fringes  is  formed.  A  shift  of  the  fringes  was  observed  when  the 
water  was  put  in  motion,  which  could  be  doubled  by  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  current. 

Let  Vq  be  the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo,  v  the  velocity  in  water,  and 
V  the  velocity  of  the  water.  Assume  that  the  ether  is  carried  along 
by  the  water  with  a  velocity  VO,  in  which  ^  is  a  fraction.  The  velocity 
of  the  two  interfering  beams  will  he  ¥■{-  V6  and  v  -  F6,  and  if  /  is  the 
total  length  of  the  water  path,  the  difference  in  time  over  the  two 
paths  will  be : 

•  /  I 

r.-ve    v+FO' 

Fizeau  observed  a  measurable  displacement  with  a  velocity  of  seven 
meters  per  second.  The  phase-difference  can  be  determined  by  the  shift 
of  the  fringes,  from  which  the  value  of  0  in  the  above  equation  can 
be  determined.  In  the  case  of  water,  6  =  '434,  that  is  the  motion  of  the 
water,  apparently  gives  to  the  contained  ether  a  velocity  very  nearly 
half  as  great  as  its  own.  The  general  expression  for  ^,  as  developed 
by  Fresnel,  for  any  moving  medium  of  refractive  index  fx  is 

c/=  -   .— =  1  -/A  -. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  in  an  improved  form  by  Michelson  and 
Morley    (Am.   Journal  of  Sci.,    xxxi.,   p.    377  (1886)).     In   Fizeau's 
arrangement  the  distance  between  the  slits  which  divide  the  beam  into 
two  portions  is  necessarily 
large,  and  the  fringes  are  in  5 

consequence  extremely  close 
together  and  require  very 
high  magnification,  with  its 
accompanying  loss  of  light. 
Michebon's  arrangement  per- 
mitted the  use  of  an  extended 
source  of  light  such  as  a  gas 
flame,  and  any  desired  dis- 
tance between  the  tubes. 
Light  from  a  source  at  S 
(Fig.  322)  is  divided  at  a 
half  silvered  surface  at  A, 
and  sent  around  the  water- 
tube  system  in  opposite 
directions,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  With  tubes  six  meters  long  and  a  velocity  of  eight  meters 
per  second,  the  displacement  observed  on  reversing  the  direction  of 
the  current  amounted  to  less  than  the  width  of  a  single 'fiinge.  The 
results  obtained  were  fairly  concordant  however,  the  value  '434  being 
found  for  6.  They  also  experimented  with  an  air  current  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  25  meters  per  second,  but  the  effect  in  this  case  was  too 
small  to  measure. 

The  expression  for  0  which  has  been  given  above  was  developed  by 
Fresnel  from  the  following  considerations  :  He  regarded  the  refractive 
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index  as  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  ether  density  in  the  medium 
to  the  ether  density  in  vacuo,  the  refraction  being  due  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  ether  within  the  pores  of  the  medium.  Consider  a  trans- 
parent plate,  of  ref.  index  ft,  moving  with  velocity  F,  and  let  Dj  be  the 
ether  density  within  it,  and  D  the  density  in  vacuo.  Then  I)=\^J). 
If  there  is  no  flow  of  the  ether  around  the  edges  of  the  plate,  the  same 
amount  must  enter  the  front  surface  in  unit-time  as  leaves  the  back 
surface,  or  DV=D^{V-dV),  which  gives  us,  if  we  substitute  {i^D 
for  J9i, 

^=  1  - /x-2=  -438  for  water. 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  condensed  ether  within  the  plate  is 
carried  forward  with  a  velocity  such  that  the  excess  of  the  ether  in  the 
body  over  that  in  the  corresponding  free  space  is  carried  along  with 
the  full  velocity  of  the  plate.  We  may,  however,  regard  the  condensed 
ether  as  a  part  of  the  medium,  in  which  case  we  can  say  that  the  ether 
proper  is  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  motion  of  the  mediunL     If  v^  is 

the  velocity  of  light  in  a  vacuum,  and  -^  the  velocity  in  a  medium  at 

rest,  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  light  in  a  medium  moving  with  a 
velocity  v  is 

the  plus  or  minus  siffn  being  used  according  as  the  light  travels  in  the 
same  or  opposite  direction  as  that  in  which  the  medium  moves. 
Commenting  on  the  derivation  of  the  above  formulae.  Lord  Eayleigh 
remarks :  "  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
obtained,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  formula  and  no  other  is 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  terrestrial  refraction  if  we  once  admit  that 
the  ether  in  the  atmosphere  is  at  absolute  rest.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  ether  in  moving  refracting  bodies  can  properly  be  regarded  as  itself 
in  motion,  but  if  we  knew  more  about  the  matter  we  might  come  to 
see  that  the  objection  is  verbal  rather  than  real.  Perhaps  the  following 
illustration  may  assist  the  imagination : 

*'  Compare  the  ether  in  vacuum  to  a  stretched  string,  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  which  represent  light.  If  the  string  is  loaded  (say  with 
beads)  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  diminished.  This  represents  the 
passage  of  light  through  stationary  refracting  media.  If  now  the  loads 
DC  imagined  to  run  along  the  string  with  a  velocity  not  insensible  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  waves,  the  velocity  of  the  latter  is  modified 
It  appears  that  the  suggested  model  would  lead  to  a  somewhat  different 
law  of  velocity  from  that  of  Fresnel ;  but  in  bringing  it  forward  the 
object  is  merely  to  show  that  we  need  not  interpret  FresneFs  language 
too  literally." 

Retardation  by  a  Moving  Plate. — Let  us  now  investigate,  following 
Ijord  Raylcigh,  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  a  plate  upon  the  retardation 
which  it  exerts  upon  light  waves  passing  through  in  the  same  (or  in  the 
opposite)  direction.  Let  the  velocity  of  the  plate  be  designated  as 
before  ])y  V,  its  thickness  by  d^  and  its  refractive  index  by  /*.  If  the 
velocity  of  the  ether  within  the  plate  is  OV,  and  the  velocity  of  light  in 
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vacuo  is  Vq,  we  have  for  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  wave  in  the 
plate: 


n 


The  time  t  occupied  by  the  wave  in  traversing  the  plate  is  not  found 
by  dividing  d  by  the  velocity  as  given  above,  for  during  the  time  t  the 
anterior  face  of  the  plate,  which  the  wave  reaches  last,  is  carried 
forward  a  distance  Ft.  The  velocity  of  the  wave  in  the  plate  multiplied 
by  the  time  t  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  plus  the  distance 
through  which  the  plate  moves  in  time  /,  or 


h  +  ev\t  =  d+Vt  or  '^  = 


/^r 


l+(^-l)^ 


V, 


0 


The  time  L  which  would  have  been  occupied  in  traversing  the  same 
distance  d  +  F/,  had  the  plate  been  away,  is  given  by 


so  that 


VotQ  =  d+Ft, 


IxV 


f-^* 


Vr 


l+(^-l)^ 


or 


Vr 


l+(^-l) 


Vr 


If  we  substitute  in  this  Fresnel's  value  of  6,  viz.  I-  fj,  \  neglecting 
insensible  the  square  of  — ,  we  find 


V, 


V^'g  =  (M-lM(l-0 


an  equation  which  gives  us  the  relative  retardation  between  a  wave 
passing  through  the  plate  and  one  passing  by  its  side.     The  retardation 

depending  upon  the  sign  of  — ,  will  be  altered  when  the  direction  of  the 


^0* 


light  is  reversed,  which  can  be  done  by  a  simple  rotation  of  the 
apparatus  through  180".  If,  however,  we  employ  a  terrestrial  source  of 
light,  such  as  a  sodium  flame,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  source  is  in  motion,  and  that  the  waves  are  consequently  shortened 
or  lengthened  by  Doppler's  principle. 

If  y  is  the  velocity  of  the  source,  the  wave-length  is  changed  from  A 

to  A.M j  on  the  side  of  the  source  towards  which  it  is  moving  and  to 

\(l  H — )  on  the  opposite  side.     We  thus  see  that  if  we  measure  the 

retardation  in  the  above  equation  in  wave-lengths,  as  we  are  obliged  to 
do  in  all  experiments,  it  is  independent  of  V,  that  is,  no  displacement 
of  the  fringes  is  to  be  expected  on  rotating  the  apparatus  through  180**. 
An  experiment  was  devised  by  Hock  in  1 869,  in  which  the  part  of  the 
retardation  independent  of  F  was   eliminated.     Two   beams  of  light 
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were  passed,  the  one  through  a  refracting  plate,  the  other  through  the 
air:  they  were  then  brought  to  a  focus  on  a  mirror,  as  in  Fizeaus 
experiment,  by  which  the  paths  were  interchanged.  It  would  appear 
at  first  sight  as  if  an  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  plate  should  be  observed 
in  this  case,  but  Lord  Kayleigh  shows  that  if  the  change  in  wave-length 
which  occurs  at  reflection  from  a  moving  mirror  is  taken  into  account, 
no  results  are  to  be  expected. 

The  Michelson-Morley  Experiment. — Attempts  have  been  made  hj 
Michelson  and  Morley  to  detect  effects  resulting  from  the  relative 
motion  of  the  earth  and  the  ether.  These  effects  depend  upon  the 
square  of  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  to  the 
velocity  of  light,  a  term  which  can  he  neglected  in  all  experiments 
involving  such  small  velocities  as  occur  in  experiments  such  as  that  of 
Fizeau.  The  theory  of  these  celebrated  experiments,  about  which  so 
much  discussion  has  occurred,  is  as  follows  (Michelson  and  Morley, 
Phil  Mag,,  xxiv.,  page  449) : 

Consider  a  system  of  interference  fringes  formed  by  a  Michelson 
interferometer,  the  three  mirrors  of  which  occupy  the  positions  A,  J5,  C 
(Fig.  323)  at  the  moment  when  the  incident  beam  SA  strikes  the  first 
plate.      While   the    light    is    travelling  from   the  mirror  A   to  the 

mirrors  B  ancT  C  and  back  again  to  Ay 
assume  the  whole  apparatus  carried  fonivard 
by  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  incident 
light  to  the  position  A'B'C,  The  ray  reflected 
from  By  which  interferes  with  a  given  ray 
reflected  from  C,  along  the  line  AT/,  we  must 
consider  as  travelling  along  AB'A\  the  angle 
BAB  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  aberration. 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
path  of  the  reflected  ray  is  altered  by  the  motion  of  the  mirror. 
The  change  of  path  merely  indicates  that  the  ray  which  we  are 
utilizing,  and  which  strikes  the  mirror  A  in  its  second  position  at  the 
point  where  the  ray  BA  would  have  met  it  had  the  apparatus  been  at 
rest,  is  a  ray  reflected  at  the  angle  indicated.  The  mirror  B,  at  the 
moment  when  reflection  occurs  at  its  surface,  has  only  moved  one  half 
of  the  distance  between  A  and  A\  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
angle  BAF  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  aberration,  the  tangent  of  which  is 

the  ratio  of  ---  to  AB. 

Suppose  that  the  ether  remains  absolutely  at  rest,  and  let  r  =  the 
velocity  of  light,  and  w  =  the  velocity  of  the  apparatus,  t,e.  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit. 

Further,  let  7"=  the  time  occupied  by  the  ray  in  passing  from  A  to 
C,  and  T  =  the  time  in  returning  from  C  to  A'.  At  the  moment  of 
reflection  from  C  the  mirror  will  occupy  a  position  midway  between 
C  and  C. 

Call  D  the  distance  AB  or  AC,  then 

vT=D  +  uTy 
so  that  T=  -^,     T'  =  -^. 


^1= 
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t>lie  whole  time  being  given  by 

v^  -  u^ 
The  distance  traversed  in  this  time  is  obviously  given  by  multiplying 
the  time  of  transit  by  the  velocity  v,  or 

Path  =  2D  -:~  =  2i>  (l  +  "^\ 

which  we  obtain  by  simple  division,  neglecting  -  and  terms  of  higher 
order. 


v^ 


The  length  of  the  other  path  A  FA'  is 

2^(l+y  ==^^0  +  1^)  (aPP''<>X')»  since 


AA'     2u 


AB      V 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  apparatus  is  to 
slightly  increase  both  paths,  the  increment  being  much  greater,  how- 
ever, along  the  path  parallel  to  the  earth's  motion.  The  path-difference 
which  was  originally  zero  is  now 


'■'>{'*i)-H'*S)-'>i- 


If  now  we  rotate  the  whole  apparatus  through  90**,  the  path  AB'A' 
will  be  the  one  which  receives  the  larger  increment,  and  a  shift  in  the 
position  of  the  fringes  should  result. 

In  the  first  experiments  tried,  the  expected  shift  only  amounted  to 
^bout  '-^j^  of  the  distance  between  the  fringes ;  moreover,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  rotate  the  apparatus  with- 
out introducing  strains,  which  caused 
slight  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
fringes.  As  a  result  no  very  definite 
-conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the 
observations.  The  experiment  was  then 
repeated  with  improved  apparatus.  By 
means  of  multiple  reflections  the  path 
D  was  increased  to  11  meters.  The 
mirrors,  16  in  number,  were  mounted 
on  a  heavy  slab  of  stone  which  was 
floated  on  mercury.  The  apparatus 
was  kept  in  slow  rotation  while  the 
observations  were  taken,  which  did 
away  with   the  strains  which   always 

occurred  when  it  was  brought  to  rest.  A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  324,  the  number  of  mirrors  having  been  reduced  by 
one  half  however.  The  beam  of  light  is  divided  at  the  half-silvered 
plate  A,     The  compensating  plate  is  located  at  B. 


Fig.  324. 


u 


The  value  of  —  is  10"^,  if  the  earth's  orbital  motion  is  alone  con- 


v 


sidered,  while  D  measured  in  wave-lengths  of  sodium  light  was  2x10^. 
If  the  ether  remains  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth,  we  should  expect  a 
displacement  of  the  fringes  equal  to 

4  X  10*^  X  10"^  =  '4  of  a  fringe  width. 
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The  actual  displacement  observed  was  certainly  less  than  ttV  of  the 
expected,  and  probably  less  than  j\,  from  which  the  conclusion  waft 
drawn  that  since  the  displacement  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  earth  and  the  ether  is  probably  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  earth  s  orbital  velocity.  This  amounts  to  saying 
that  the  earth  drags  the  ether  in  its  \dcinity  along  with  it,  a  circum- 
stance which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  phenomenon  of  stellar 
aberration,  to  account  for  which  we  must  assume  the  ether  at  rest  with 
respect  to  the  earth. 

An  explanation  of  the  absence  of  any  fringe-shift  in  the  experiment 
of  Michelson  and  Morley  was  suggested  simultaneously  by  Fitzgerald 
and  Lorentz.  This  explanation  was  based  upon  an  assumed  change  iu 
the  linear  dimensions  of  matter  resulting  from  its  motion  through  the 
ether ;  a  contraction  of  the  base  upon  which  the  mirrors  are  supported 
occurring  in  the  direction  of  motion  would  compensate  for  the  increment 
of  optical  path  due  to  the  motion  of  the  apparatus. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  detect  this  hypothetical  effect,  but  thus^ 
far  all  have  been  unsuccessful.  If  the  effect  occurs  it  might  very  well 
happen  that  its  magnitude  would  vary  with  different  materials. 
Morley  and  Miller  therefore  repeated  the  experiment  under  conditions 
such  that  the  distance  between  the  mirrors  could  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  length  either  of  a  metal  rod  or  a  pine  stick.  The  result  was. 
the  same  in  each  case  however. 

It  occurred  to  Lord  Rayleigh  that  the  contraction  in  the  direction  of 
motion,  if  it  existed,  might  give  rise  to  double  refraction,  but  he  was 
unable  to  detect  anything  of  the  kind,  and  a  subsequent  experiment  by 
Brace,  performed  with  the  greatest  care,  has  established  conclusively 
that  no  trace  of  double  refraction  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  motion  of 
transparent  media  through  the  ether. 

Lodge's  Experiment. — The  experiment  of  Michelson  and  Morley  indi- 
cating that  the  earth  drags  the  adjacent  ether  along  with  it,  it  occurred 
to  Lodge  ^  to  investigate  directly  the  effect  of  moving  matter  upon 
the  ether.  Two  steel  discs  were  mounted  side  by  side  and  close 
together  upon  a  common  axle,  and  two  interfering  beams  of  light  were 
passed  in  opposite  directions  around  the  annular  space  between  the 
discs,  by  means  of  a  system  of  mirrors.  The  discs  could  be  rotated  at 
a  high  speed,  and  if  they  dragged  the  ether  wholly  or  in  part  the 
effect  would  be  noticeable  in  a  shift  of  the  interference  fringes,  since 
one  beam  of  light  is  travelling  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  the  other 
in  the  opposite  direction.  No  effect  was  observed  at  even  the  highest 
possible  speeds.  Thinking  that  perhaps  the  mass  of  the  moving  matter 
entered  as  a  factor.  Lodge  substituted  for  the  discs  an  immense 
spheroid  of  iron  weighing  half  a  ton,  provided  with  a  narrow  circular 
crevasse  along  its  equator,  around  which  the  luminous  beams  were 
reflected.  The  spheroid  could  bo  magnetized  by  means  of  a  coil  of 
wire,  since  it  appeared  possible  that  magnetization  of  the  moving 
medium  might  have  some  effect.  As  in  the  previous  case,  the  results 
were  all  negative,  proving  that  at  such  speeds  as  can  be  handled  in 
the  laboratory  the  ether  remains  practically  at  rest.     This  is  in  agree- 


PhiL  Mag. 
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ment  with  all  of  the  other  experiments  except  the  one  performed  by 
Michelson  and  Morley. 

Influence  of  the  Earth's  Motion  on  Rotatory  Polarization. — Lorentz 
developed  a  formula  which  apparently  indicated  that  a  change  of  one 
part  in  ten  thousand  in  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  by 
active  substances  such  as  quartz  was  to  be  expected  when  the  polari- 
meter,  set  parallel  to  the  earth's  orbit,  was  turned  through  180\ 
I^armor,  in  his  Aether  and  Matter,  criticised  this  result,  and  concluded 
that  no  effect  was  to  be  expected.  Lorentz  replied,  defending  his 
position  (Froc,  Amsterdam  Acad,,  May  1902),  and  maintained  that 
Larmor  was  in  error.  The  subject  was  then  attacked  experimentally 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  (Phil,  Mag,,  I,  page  215,  1902),  who  found  that  the 
change,  if  it  occurred,  was  less  than  xinhruu  P^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^1  rotation. 
He  used  the  five  quartz  blocks  which  had  been  prepared  for  Tait's 
rotation  spectroscope,  each  block  5  cms.  thick,  the  battery  producing 
a  rotation  of  over  4000  degrees  for  sodium  light.  As  the  difference 
in  the  rotations  for  D^  and  D^  amounted  to  IT,  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  complete  extinction  witt  sodium  light,  and  the  helium  tube  was 
consequently  employed,  which  gave  an  abundance  of  yellow  mono- 
chromatic light.  The  apparatus  was  mounted  on  a  horizontal  stand, 
which  could  be  rotated  on  a  pivot.  No  change  whatever  was  observed, 
however,  which  was  in  agreement  with  the  predictions  of  Larmor. 
Still  more  recently  Brace  {Phil  Mag,,  Sept.  1905)  has  shown  that  any 
change  must  be  less  than  yinnrVinnr  ^^  *^®  whole. 

EfTect  of  the  Earth's  Motion  upon  the  Intensity  of  Terrestrial 
Sources. — Fizeau  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  ether  was  at 
rest  with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  earth^s 
orbital  motion  ought  to  affect  the  intensity  B 
of  the  light  emitted  by  terrestrial  sources, 
the  light  emitted  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  motion  being  less  intense  than  that 

emitted  in  the  opposite  direction.     This       ^ ' 

conclusion  was  reached  by  the  following 
reasoning :  Let  -^  be  a  lamp  (Fig.  325),  B 

and  C  two  screens,  upon  which  the  light  falls,  the  whole  apparatus- 
moving  with  the  earth  through  a  stationary  ether  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  with  a  velocity  v.  Let  the  screens  be  at  distance  s  from  the 
lamp.     To  reach  screen  B  the  light  has  to  traverse  the  distance  s,  but 

the  slightly  smaller  distance  (in  which  c  is  the  velocity  of  light) 

since  the  screen  is  approaching  the  source  during  the  passage  of  the 

light.     To  reach  the  screen  C  the  distance  traversed  is  -^.     The  in 

c-  V 

tensity  being  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  it  follows  that 
if  /^,  is  the  intensity  at  each  screen  when  the  apptiratus  is  at  rest,  or 
turned  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  intensity 
when  the  apparatus  is  flying  through  the  ether  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated will  be 


^=/o(i±-;)=^o(i±5^> 
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Fizeau  proposed  measuring  the  total  intensity  of  the  radiation 
at  two  points  equidistant  from  a  lamp  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
thermoelements  opposed  to  each  other,  so  as  to  secure  compensation 
and  no  current.  On  rotating  the  apparatus  through  180*,  a  feeble 
current  would  result  from  the  slight  change  of  temperature  at  the 
two  points,  due  to  the  exchange  of  the  slightly  different  intensities  of 
radiation.  Strangely  enough,  the  experiment  was  not  tried  until 
1903,  when  Nordmeyer  {Ann.  der  Phi/aik,  11,  284,  1903),  working  in 
Kayser's  laboratory  at  Bonn,  conducted  a  very  careful  series  of  experi- 
ments embodying  the  ideas  of  Fizeau. 

The  question  was  carefully  considered  from  a  theoretical  standpoint 
by  Bucherer  working  in  the  same  laboratory,  his  results  appearing  in 
a  paper  immediately  preceding  the  one  referred  to  above. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  which  must  be  carefully  considered. 
A  change  of  amplitude  results  from  the  difference  of  path,  as  shown 
above ;  in  addition  to  this  we  have,  however,  a  change  in  the  wave- 
length of  the  emitted  light  due  to  Doppler's  principle,  and,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  chapter  on  Radiation  I^ws,  a  decrease  of  wave  length,  the 
amplitude  remaining  the  same,  means  an  increase  in  the  energy  in  unit 
volume  of  the  medium.  Moreover,  if  the  intensity  is  measured  by  the 
thermopile,  it  is  represented  by  the  energy  absorbed  by  the  blackened 
surface  of  this  instrument.  If  the  instrument  is  moving  against  the 
light-waves,  work  must  be  done  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  radiation, 
the  equivalent  of  this  work  appearing  as  heat  in  the  body  receiving 
the  ludiation.  Bucherer  considers  all  these  questions  carefully,  ana 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Maxwell's  theory  leads  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  intensity  is  increased  by  the  amount  1  +  — ,  or  in  the  same 

c 

amount   as  found  by  the   more  elementary  treatment  given  above. 

This  is  a  first  order  effect,  while  all  other  experiments  pertaining  to 

the  relative  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  ether  depend  upon  ^  or  on 

second  order  effects.  Taking  into  account  the  pressure  of  radiation, 
however,  and  calculating  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  by  a  moving 
screen,  he  finds  that  the  common  motion  of  the  screen  and  source  is 
without  influence  upon  the  intensi  y  as  measured  by  the  heating  of  the 
absorbing  surface.  This  result  is  obtained  by  first  calculating  the 
amount  of  energy  absorbed  by  a  screen  moving  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  is  travelling.     The  relative  velocity  is  then  c  -  r,  and 

the  energy  absorbed  will  be  the  part  of  that  which  would  be 

absorbed  if  the  body  were  at  rest.  From  this  is  to  be  subtracted  the 
heat  equivalent  of  the  work  done  by  the  pressure  of  the  radiation, 
which  is  equal  to  the  })roduct  of  the  pressure  and  the  distance  moved 
in  unit  time.  This  work  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
absorbed  energy. 

Lorentz  has  also  shown  in  a  different  manner  that  the  earth's  motion 
is  without  influence  upon  terrestrial  sources  of  light. 

The  experimental  investigation  was  conducted  by  Nordmeyer  in  the 
manner  proposed  originally  by  Fizeau,  but  with  all  the  refinements 
employed  at  the  present  time.     The  results  were  purely  negative,  and 
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it  was  established  that  the  intensity  was  not  changed  by  one  part  in 
300,000  by  the  rotation  of  the  apparatus,  thus  confirming  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  Lorentz  and  Bucherer. 

The  experiment  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the 
ether  is  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  earth,  since  the  same  results  are 
to  be  expected  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  moving  ether.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  every  experiment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  performed  by  Michelson  and  Morley,  is  in  accord  vnth.  the 
hypothesis  of  a  stationary  ether. 

Optics  of  Moving  Media :  Lorentz's  Treatment. — A  very  elegant 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  optical  properties  of  moving 
media  has  been  given  by  H.  A.  Lorentz.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
in  all  cases  the  ether  remains  absolutely  at  rest,  and  all  of  the 
phenomena  which  we  have  had  under  discussion  are  explained  by 
considering  the  system  of  electrons  as  having  a  motion  of  translation. 

In  the  treatment  of  dispersion  we  have  considered  the  components 
of  current  density  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  displacement  current 
in  the  ether  and  the  convection  current  of  the  vibrating  electrons, 
representing  the  components  of  current  density  equations  of  the  form 


(1)  4.y^  =  ^+4.ciVr|f 


dt  ^         dt' 

in  which  ^  represents  the  displacement  of  the  electron  from  its  position 
of  equilibrium  within  the  body. 

If  now  the  whole  system  of  electrons  be  set  in  motion  of  translation 
with  a  constant  velocity,  of  which  the  components  are  v,,  v^  t\,  the 
above  equation  must  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  term  representing 
the  convection  current  due  to  the  motion  of  translation. 

(2)  4717,  =  -37  +  ^^el/-^  +  iweNv^ 

In  this  equation  —  indicates  a  change  with   respect  to  time  at  a 

Ov 

<lefinite  point  in  space,  while  -^  indicates  a  change  with  time  at  a  definite 

point  within  the  body.  , 

During  the  time  element  dt   (in  the  formation  of  the  differential 

d\  .      .  ^ 

quotient  -   J  the  point  in  question  moves  a  distance,  the  projections  of 

which  on  the  axes  of  coordinates  are  v^dt,  v^dt,  and  v^dt, 

Jf  X,  y,  z  are  referred  to  a  stationary  system  of  coordinates,  we  must 

write  for  a  differentiation  with  respect  to   time  as  expressed   by  -y 

(referred  to  a  fixed  point  in  the  body), 

/ox  d      'd  ci  3  3 

since  the  quantity  to  be  differentiated  changes  by  the  amount  v^dt~, 

y-^  "pv  Ox 

K^^^-^y  '^zdt--  as  a  result  of  the  motion  of  the  body. 

oy         oz 
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The  components  of  the  magnetic  current  density  are  represented  as 
before  by 

(4)  47rs,  =  :^,  etc. 

Our  previous  equation  of  motion  of  the  electron  was 

In  the  present  case  the  electrons  are  moving  forward  as  a  system, 
and  can  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  electric  current  with  components 
eVjgf  ev^  ev^,  on  which  the  magnetic  forces  of  the  light  waves  will  act. 

Our  equation  of  motion  must  therefore  be  modified  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  treatment  of  magnetic  rotation  by 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Hall  effect,  except  that  in  that  case  the  magnetic 
forces  acting  were  those  of  the  steady  field  due  to  the  magnet. 

Our  equation  now  takes  the  form 

(5)  «,  II  +  re^  I  +  4;r  ^*  ^  =  eZ+  ^(»,y  -  vfi). 
For  periodic  changes  we  write  as  before 

dt^T^'     df2-     t"^^' 

T 
in  which  '^'  =^ir-  refers  to  the  period  with  respect  to  the  moving  body 

and  T  with  respect  to  a  fixed  point  in  space. 

In  the  case  of  a  moving  body  the  periodicity  of  the  vibration  with 
respect  to  the  body  will  be  different  from  the  periodicity  with  respect 
to  a  fixed  point  in  space.  If  the  medium  is  moving  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  light  is  travelling,  it  is  obvious  that  the  waves  will  pass 
more  slowly  by  a  given  point  in  the  medium  than  a  given  point  in 
space ;  in  other  words,  the  periodic  time  will  be  greater. 

Call  T  and  T  the  periodic  times  with  respect  to  the  moving  medium 

T'  T 

and  a  fixed  coordinate  system.     We  have  then  t  =  jr-  and  t  =  ^r— . 

Let  us  now  determine  the  ratio  of  the  two  periodicities  in  terms  of 
the  velocity  of  the  light  and  the  velocity  of  the  moving  medium. 

If  (0  is  the  velocity  of  the  light  in  the  moving  body  with  reference 
to  a  fixed  coordinate  system,  i.e,  its  absolute  velocity,  t?„  the  velocity 
of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  wave-front,  and  \  the 
wave-length  in  the  moving  medium,  the  periodicity  T  with  respect  to 

the  fixed  point  in  space  is  r=  -,  which  the  periodicity  with  respect  to- 
a  point  in  the  medium  is  T'  = 

(6) 


r 

i 

tu  - 

and  the  ratio 

1 

T 
T 

T 
"  T 

(0 

-    =1  +  -, 
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since  v„  is  small  in  comparison  to  ui,  and  can  be  neglected  in  the 

denominator  of     — " — 

Writing  as  before  (see  chapter  on  Dispersion  Theory,  page  334), 

rO      ,      md 
47r  47r«- 

we  obtain  from  equation  (5), 

an  equation  analogous  to  equation  (3),  page  334. 

From  this  equation  is  developed  by  a  somewhat  lengthy  series  of 
transformations  (see  Drude's  Optik^  pages  423-427)  the  expression 

n2    ?f^X    .w-'-l  3/    dX        dX       dX\ 


c^      dt^ 


„w-'-l  9/    dX        dX        dX\      . 


"rSY       T^V       "rSy 

In  the  process  it  appears  that  ^^-  +  ^ — \--^i  which,  in   previous 

ox      dy      oz 

cases,  has  been  shown  to  be  equal  to  zero,  is  in  the  present  case  equal 

n^  —  1  3 
to  — 2—  :^(^«^+^y^  +  ^*^)»  which  indicates  that  in  a  moving  medium 

c       oi 

the  electric  force  is  no  longer  propagated  in  plane  transverse  waves ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  electric  force  is  no  longer  in  the  wave-front. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  omit  the  steps  by  which  the  above  equation  is 
deduced,  and  simply  state  the  final  result.  The  two  modifications 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  equations  applied  to  matter  at 
rest,  to  make  them  conform  to  moving  matter,  should  be  clear  in  our 
minds  however. 

First,  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the  electrons  is  now  sufficiently 
great  to  cause  them  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
Hght  waves.  Wore  this  the  case  in  matter  at  rest,  we  should  have  the 
refractive  index  a  function  of  the  intensity  of  the  light,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  chapter  on  Magneto-Optics. 

Secondly,  the  change  in  the  period  of  the  light  with  respect  to  the 
moving  matter  due  to  Doppler's  principle  is  taken  into  account. 

We  can  now  deduce  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  moving  medium,  such 
as  the  water  in  the  tube  system  in  Fizeau's  apparatus. 

Velocity  of  Light  in  Moving  Medimn. — Writing 

X  =  Ae^^  "       ^ 

and  difl'erentiating  X  twice  with  respect  to  t  and  once  with  respect  to 
X,  y,  and  z,  and  substituting  in  the  final  equation  given  above,  gives  us 

n2     2(n'-\)p,v^+p,v,+p^v,_  1  n^ f       2n^ -  1  r„\  _  1 

C^  Vr  (li  (u-  C^\  71"         (0/       lo- 

in which  v„  is  the  velocity  of  the  medium  in  the  direction  of  the 
normal  to  the  wave-front. 
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From  the  above  equation  we  get 
which  by  simple  division  of  the  last  fraction  gives 


(7) 


2       "-f 

n-\ 


1  + 


2(«--! -!)»•„ 


n^u) 


> 


if  we  neelect  2n^v  and  v  in  the  denominator  of  the  remainder,  which 
we  can  do  since  they  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  first  t«rm  wV 
This  equation  gives  us  for  oi,  the  velocity  in  the  moving  medium,  with 
reference  to  a  fixed  system  of  coordinates, 


(t) 


n  \  n-       w  / 


the  second  term  of  which  can  be  freed  from  w  if  we  substitute  for  it 
its  approximate  value  -,  which  is  justifiable,  since  —  is  a  very  small 

fraction.     Wc  find  thus 
(8) 


C       71^-1 
C0=-+  - 

n        n 


V 
2       '»» 


an  expression  identical  with  the  one  developed  by  Fresnel,  with  the 
exception  that  in  the  above  expression  n  is  not  the  refractive  index  for 
the  absolute  period  T,  but  for  the  relative  period  T,  If  we  wish  to  get 
an  expression  for  w  in  terms  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  at 
rest  for  the  absolute  period  T,  we  proceed  as  follows : 
Referring  to  eq.  (6),  we  see  that 


"=2'0-^S> 


If  now  we  designate  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  at  rest  for 
the  absolute  period  T  by  v^  we  have 


ov    „,  ?v  <^-^  V  ^. 


in  which  A  =  cr,  the  wave-length  in  vacuo. 
Substituting  in  eq.  (8)  gives  us 


'(^V      \  ?'  \       M^  -  1 


0) 


n 


V 


c 


or  if  we  write  the  approximate   values  7i  =  i',  (ii=  -  in  the   members 
containing  i'„, 


=  -  +  ?',.  ..      ---T- 

r  \     V  V   CA/ 


tu  =  - 


In  this  expression     is  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  medium  at  rest  for 

light  of  absolute  period  2\  while  the  second  term  represents  the  change 
in  velocitv  due  to  the  motion  of  the  medium. 
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This  change  is  slightly  larger  than  in  the  previous  formula,  since 
is  negative  in  normally  dispersing  media. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  results  obtained  by 
Michelson  and  Morley  are  better  expressed  by  the  simpler  formula, 
which  is  identical  with  the  original  one  of  Frcsnel.  Experiment  gave 
for  water  the  value  '434  for  the  term  to  Ije  multiplied  by  v^ ;  the  first 
formula  gives  '438,  the  second  -451. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  experimental  evidence, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Michelson-Morley  experiment,  is  in  favor  of  a 
stagnant  ether.  A  test  of  the  matter,  alx>ut  which  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  its  interpretation,  would  be  to  measure  the  velocity 
of  light  on  the  earth's  surface,  first  in  the  direction  of  its  motion 
through  space,  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  accuracy 
required  to  show  the  ether's  motion  if  it  exists. 

Various  methods  for  accomplishing  this  have  been  suggested,  but  all 
have  been  shown  to  be  impracticable. 


APPENDIX  A. 

SCREENS  FOR  SHOWING  SUBJECTIVE  YELLOW. 

The  liquid  screens  alluded  to  on  page  10  are  troublesome  to  prepare, 
and  not  as  convenient  for  purposes  of  demonstration  as  stained 
gelatine  films.  Moreover,  the  permanganate  screen  transmits  a  good 
deal  of  red  light,  which  can  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
soluble  Prussian  blue.  A  good  substitute  for  this  screen  can  be  made 
by  combining  a  piece  of  rather  dense  orange  glass,  such  as  is  used  in 
dark-room  lamps,  with  a  plate  coated  with  a  film  of  gelatine  stained 
with  soluble  prussian  blue.  It  will  be  found  advisable  to  flow  a  good 
size  plate  with  the  stained  gelatine,  and  dry  it  in  a  slightly  inclined 
position,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  will  vary.  It  will  then  be 
easy  to  pick  out  a  portion  which,  when  combined  with  the  orange 
glass,  gives  a  yellow  matching  the  subjective  yellow  of  the  balsam 
screen  described  on  page  10.  The  screens  should  be  matched  by 
holding  them  before  a  gas  flame. 

The  gelatine  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  about  5  grams  of 
gelatine  in  100  c.c.  of  hot  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  strong 
solution  of  solijble  prussian  blue.  If  the  dye  is  precipitated,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  boil  the  solution  and  filter  if  necessary. 


APPENDIX  B. 

REFLECTION  OF  HEAT  WEAVES  FROM  ROUGH  SURFACES. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  II.  that  a  rough  surface  may  regularly 
reflect  the  long  waves  while  diffusing  the  shorter  ones.  Lord 
Raylcigh  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  reflection  of 
heat  waves  from  ground-glass  surfaces,  too  rough  to  give  any  trace 
of  regular  reflection  with  visible  light.  The  ground  surface  was 
silvered  and  the  radiations  of  Welsbach  lamp  reflected  from  it.  In 
some  cases  two  reflecting  surfaces  were  used.  It  was  found  that  the 
radiation,  freed  by  the  process  from  the  shorter  waves,  was  reflected 
almost  as  well  by  a  third  ground  and  silvered  surface  as  by  a  polished 
silver  mirror.  The  method  is  analogous  to  that  originated  by  Rubens 
and  Nichols  for  isolating  long  heat  waves  by  repeated  reflection 
from  quartz  or  rock-salt  surfaces  (see  article  on  "  Polish  "  previously 
alluded  to). 
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APPENDIX    C. 

THEORY  OF   LIPPMANN'S   COLOR 'PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  elementary  theory  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Interference 
is  by  no  means  complete.  It  accounts  perfectly  for  the  reproduction 
of  pure  spectrum  colors,  but  does  not  well  account  for  compound 
colors  such  as  occur  in  nature.  Suppose  we  illuminate  the  film  with 
monochromatic  light,  say  with  the  light  of  the  soda  flame.  It  is 
clear  that  if  only  a  few  reflecting  laminae  are  formed  the  color  of 
the  light  selectively  reflected  will  be  far  from  monochromatic.  If 
the  number  of  the  laminae  be  increased  the  reflected  light  will  become 
purer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opal  (see  p.  134). 

If  we  examine  the  light  reflected  from  a  Lippmann  photograph  of 
the  spectrum  with  a  spectroscope  we  shall  find  that  each  element 
of  it  reflects  light  which  embraces  a  considerable  range  of  wave- 
lengths. This  being  the  case,  it  seems  very  remarkable  that  the 
very  impure  colors  which  occur  in  nature  are  reproduced  with  any 
fidelity  at  all.  Lippmann  assumed  that  every  elementary  wave  in  a 
heterogeneous  mass  built  up  its  own  system  of  laminae,  each  system 
reflecting  the  color  peculiar  to  its  interval,  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  the  others.  If  this  were  the  case  a  photograph  taken  of  a  source 
emitting  a  number  of  monochromatic  radiations  {e.g.  a  sheet  of  paper 
illuminated  with  a  mercury  arc-lamp)  should  reflect  light  showing  the 
mercury  lines  when  examined  with  a  spectroscope. 

Lehmann  has  found,  however,  that  only  two,  or  at  most  three, 
separate  colors  can  be  simultaneously  reflected  from  a  given  spot  on 
the  film.i 

He  has,  moreover,  determined  the  distribution  of  density  of  the 
reduced  silver  in  the  film  when  it  is  illuminated  by  heterogeneous 
waves,  and  finds  a  periodic  structure  which,  if  represented  by  a 
curve,  has  a  decreasing  amplitude  similar  to  a  damped  vibration. 
Fewer  laminae  are  therefore  formed  than  in  the  case  of  monochromatic 
illumination.  Lehmann  verified  these  conclusions  by  making  sections 
of  the  films  and  examining  them  under  the  microscope.  Some  very 
interesting  results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  films  illuminated  with 
light  made  up  of  two  different  wave-lengths.  The  laminae  were  found 
to  be  periodically  in  and  out  of  step,  the  analogy  with  "beats"  being 
obvious.  The  periodic  structure  produced  in  this  way  was  coarse 
enough  to  be  easily  seen  with  low  powers,  in  thin  sections  of  the 
film.  Lehmann  has  also  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the 
production  of  Lippmann  colors  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  analogous 
to  the  Newton's  colors.  A  film  act^d  on  by  red  light  of  wave-length 
800  should  not  only  reflect  light  of  this  color,  but  also  violet  light  of 
wave-length  400.  This  experiment  could  not  be  made  to  work,  owing 
to  the  strong  absorbing  power  which   the  developed  films  have  for 
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violet  light.  The  phenomenon  was  observed,  however,  by  breathing 
on  certain  films,  the  moisture  increasing  the  distance  between  ike 
laminae  to  such  an  extent  that  colors  of  the  second  and  sometimes  the 
third  order  appeared. 

An  interesting  theoretical  treatment  of  Lippmann's  photographs  by 
Wiener  will  be  found  in  fVM.  Aniuden,  69,  p.  488,  1899. 


APPENDIX  D. 

SELECTIVE  EMISSION  AND  ABSORPTION  OF 

INCANDESCENT  SALTS. 

Some  extremely  interesting  experiments  have  been  recently  made  by 
Lenard  (Annalen  der  Physik,  17,  p.  197,  1905)  with  beads  of  the 
fused  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  supported  upon  platinum  wires  in  the 
Bunsen  flame.  The  emitted  light  was  found  to  be  strongly  colored, 
the  color  depending  upon  the  metal.  The  sulphates  of  K,  Rb,  and  Cs 
emitted  green  light,  while  sodium  sulphate  shone  with  a  bluish  tinge. 
An  examination  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  fused  salts  showed 
that  the  color  of  the  transmitted,  light  was  complementary  to  that 
of  the  emitted  light,  as  should  follow  from  Kirchhoffs  law.  The 
salts  were  colorless  when  cold,  however,  showing  that  some  sort  of 
dissociation  resulted  from  the  high  temperature,  metallic  ions  being 
set  free  which  had  the  property  of  absorbing  and  emitting  radiations 
of  the  same  fre^iuency.  The  failure  of  the  ions  to  show  color  when 
the  salts  are  dissolved  in  water  is  ascribed  by  Lenard  to  a  loading 
of  the  ions  with  water.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  salts  examined 
the  color  was  found  to  depend  upon  the  metal,  i.e,  upon  the  cathions : 
the  borates  and  phosphates  were  marked  exceptions,  however,  the 
color  being  chiefly  due  to  the  anions,  the  nature  of  the  metal  being 
immaterial.  In  the  same  paper  will  be  found  a  number  of  very 
interesting  conclusions  regarding  the  emission  of  colored  light  by 
flames,  and  the  probable  centers  from  which  radiate  the  different 
types  of  spectra. 


APPENDIX  E. 

DOPPLER'S  PRINCIPLE. 

The  formula  given  on  page  '20  for  the  change  in  the  period  applies 
to  the  case  of  a  stationary  source  of  light  and  a  moving  observer  ay 
well  as  to  a  moving  source.  The  two  conditions  are  represented  bv 
the  same   formula   only    when   the   velocity   of  translation   is   small 
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in  comparison  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  waves  travel,  which 
is  usually  the  case.  The  number  of  waves  of  frequency  JV,  coming 
from  a  fixed  source,  which  in  one  second  pass  an  observer  moving 

towards  the  source  with  a  velocity  r,  \sN+  j  or     -r— ,  in  which  F=  vel. 

of  light.     If,  however,  the  observer  is  fixed,  and  the  source  moves 

with  velocity  v,  the  wave-length  is  changed  from  A  =  -jr=.  to  X  =  -^^^ 

and  the  number  which  pass  the  observer  per  second  is  the  velocity  F 

divided  by  this  number  or  ^^ —  N, 

A  very  complete  treatment  of  the  principle  will  be  found  in  Kayser's 
Spectroscopy,  vol.  ii. 
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Abb^ 

-  microscopic  vision,  181. 
Aberration 

-  problems,  chap,  xxii.,  513. 

-  of  light,  513 ;  Bradley  on,  513. 
Abramczyk 

-  emission  of  rock  salt,  458. 
Absorbed  radiation 

-  transformation  of,  chap,  xviii.,  433 

451. 
Absorbing  screens 

-  difiraction    phenomena    with,    Gouy 

and  Wien  on,  484. 
Absorption 

-  dispersion   and,   of  nitroso-dimethyl 

aniline,  329. 

-  of     long    waves    by    water    vapor, 

Rubens  and  Anchkinass  on,  337. 

-  of  light.      See  under  absorption   of 

lieht. 

-  bands.     See  under  absorption  bands. 

-  spectra  of  aniline  dyes,  349. 

-  by  gases,  354. 

-  by  porous  surfaces,  355. 

-  by  metals,  355. 

-  theories  of,  356;    Planck,   357-359: 

Lamb,  359. 

-  electromagnetic  theory  of,  362. 

-  unequal,  of  circular  components  of 

rotary    polarisuktion.    Cotton    on, 
383-395. 

-  change  of,  produced  by  fluorescence, 

Burke  on,  439. 

-  emission  and,  relation  )>etween,  453  ; 

Ritchie  on,  453. 

-  by  flames,  454 ;  Gouy  on,  454. 

-  by  granular  metallic  films,  495. 
Absorption  bands 

-  calculation  of  position,  321. 

-  influence  of  solvent  on  position  of, 

354  ;  Kundt  on,  354. 

-  magnetic    rotation    within,    Zeeman 

on,  428. 
Absorption  of  light,  chap,  xiv.,  349-360. 
Achromatism,  87. 
Airy 

-  diffraction  by  circular  aperture,  189. 
*-  Talbot's  bands,  2<)5. 


Airy 

-  revolving  polarized  light,  279. 

-  water  telescope  experiment,  514. 
Ames 

-  reversed    polarization     in     Zeeuian 

effect,  408. 

-  prismatic  analysis  of  white  light,  509. 
Analysis 

-  of  white  light,  by  grating,  506;  by 

prism,  5(n  ;  Ames  on,  509. 
Angle 

-  polarizing,    phase   change   at,    296; 

Jamin  on,  296. 

-  variation  of  intensity  of  fluorescence 

with,  438. 
Anomalous  dispersion,  95. 

-  Christiansen  on,  95. 

-  Kundt  on,  95. 

-  solar  phenomena  and,  97  ;  Julius  on, 

97. 

-  flash  spectrum  by,  97. 

-  study  of,  Pfliiger  on,  327. 

-  of  solutions,  Stockl  on,  327-329. 

-  of  nitroso-dimethyl  aniline,  329. 

-  of   sodium   vapor,   338-344;    Kandt 

on,  338  ;  Wood  on,  339. 

-  rotatory,  387,  393. 
Aperture 

-  circular,   diffraction    by,    154,    188; 

Airy  on,  189. 

-  rectangular,  diffraction  by,  163. 

-  diffraction  by  two,  191. 

-  angular,  of  polarizing  prisms,  239. 
Arago 

-  polarization  by  emission,  241. 
Aschkinass 

-  Rubens    and,    refractive    index    of 

quartz  for  long  waves,  325. 

-  absorption  of  long  waves  by  water 

vapor,  337. 

-  resonance  experiments,  482. 
Axes 

-  optic,  257. 
Azimuth 

-  principal  incidence  and,  368. 

Babinet 

-  principle  of,  190. 
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Babinet 

-  compensator  of,  273. 

-  experiment  of,  on  rotary  polarization, 

383. 
Balmain 

-  luminous  paint  of,  439. 
Bartolli 

-  pressure  of  radiation,  467. 
Bates 

-  magnetic  rotatory  dispersion,  402. 
Beats 

-  light,   115;   Porter  on,    115;   Rigbi 

on,  115. 
Becquerel 

-  maffnetic  rotation,  398. 

-  and   Deslandres,    reversed    polariza- 

tion in  Zeeman  effect,  408. 

-  phosphoro8<iope,  440. 
Helopolski 

-  Doppler  principle,  19. 
Benoit 

-  Michelson  and,  meHsurement  of  wave- 

lengths, 216. 
Biot 

-  rotary  polarization  by  liquids,  384. 
Bi-prism,  110. 

Blondlot 

-  maffnetic  rotation  by  oscillatory  dis- 

charge, 401. 
fioltzmann 

-  deduction  of  Stefan's  law,  468. 
Boundary  conditions,  287. 
Brace 

-  circular  components  in  Faraday  effect, 

398. 
Bradley 

-  velocity  of  light,  13. 

-  aberration  of  light,  513. 
Braun 

-  polarization  by  fine  metal  gratings, 

485. 
Brewster 

-  law  of,  231. 

-  fluorescence,  434. 
Brush 

-  Haidinger's,  241. 
Bucherer 

-  intensity  as  affected  by  earth's  motion, 

522. 
Burke 

-  change  of  absorption   produced    by 

fluorescence,  439. 

CSalculation 

-  of  prisms,  89. 

-  of    position     of    absorption     bands, 

321. 
Calorescence 

-  Tyndall  on,  433. 
Carvallo 

-  nature  of  white  light,  501. 
Cathode  deposits 

polarization  by,  Kundt  on,  485. 


Cauchy 

-  dispersion  formula,  308. 
Caustics 

-  by  reflection,  44. 

-  relation    with    cusped    wave    front, 

48. 

-  by  refraction,  61. 

-  interference  fringes  along,  124. 
Chemical  changes 

-  produced  by  light,  449. 
Chemical  energy 

-  transformation  of  light  into,  448. 
Christiansen 

-  experiment  of,  92. 

-  anomalous  dispersion,  95. 
Circular    and     elliptical    polarization, 

chap.  XI.,  266-281. 
Circular  components 

-  discovery  of,   by   Fresnel,  382 ;    in 

active  liquids,  by  Fleischl,  387. 

-  unequal     absorption    of,    of    rotary 

polarization,  Cotton  on,  383-395. 

-  in  Faraday  effect.  Brace  on,  398. 
Circularly  polarized  light 

-  intensity  of,  268. 

-  production  and  properties  of,  268. 

-  by  total  reflection,  270. 

-  direction  of  revolution  of,  276. 

-  and  elliptical,  proiluction  of,  by  an 

absorbing  active  liquid.  Cotton  on, 
396. 
Colors 

-  and  wave-length,  10. 

-  of  thin  plates,  i:io  ;  Hooke  on,  130. 

-  thin  film,    Young's  explanation   of, 

132. 

-  of  opal,  134. 

-  of  iridescent  crystals,    134 ;    Stokes 

on,  134  ;  Rayleigh  on,  134. 

-  Newton's,  films  for  exhibiting,  142. 

-  of  films  on  metallic  surfaces,  143. 

-  photographs,  Lippmann  on,  148  ;  of 

superposed  spectra,  Neuhauss  on, 
149. 

-  photographs  in,  148. 

-  surface,  324-353  ;  of  metals,  361. 

-  body,  352. 

-  pigment,  352. 

-  blue,  of  sky,  Rayleigh  on,  479. 

-  of  diffracted  light,  484. 

-  of  metal  films,  489. 

-  of  metal  glasses,  491. 
Compensator 

-  of  Babinet,  273. 
Composition  of  vibrations,  102. 
Concentration 

-  of    light    in   single    spectrum,    174; 

Thorp  on,  174. 
Constants 

-  of  elliptically  polarized  light,  274. 

-  optical,  of  metals,  371. 
Contractile  ether 

-  Kelvin  on,  3. 
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Contraction 

-  of    wave,     magnification     resulting 

from,  65. 
Comu 

-  velocity  of  light,  14. 

-  spiral  of,  158,  199. 

-  prism  of,  382. 
Cotnpuscular  theory 

-  Newton  on,  1. 

Corresponding  points  of  sources.  111. 
Cotton 

-  unequal  absorption  of  circular  com- 

ponents of  rotary  polarization,  383- 
395. 

-  pro<luction  of  circular  and  elliptical 

polarized    light   by  an    absorbing 
active  lic^uid,  396. 

-  and    Koenis,    on    study  of   Zeeman 

effect  witnout  spectroscope,  409. 

-  ultra-microscopic  method,  491. 
Crystals 

-  iridescent,  colors  of,  134 ;  Stokes  on, 

134  ;  Rayleigh  on,  134. 

-  uniaxal,  wave  surface  in.  246. 

-  Huygens's  construction  for  waves  in, 

246  ;  verification  of,  248. 

-  biaxal,  wave  surface  in,  254. 

-  red  hot,  emission  of  polarize<l  light 

by,  459. 
(/urrents 

-  displacement,  in  ether,  284. 

-  magnetic,  285. 
Curves 

-  dispersion,  86. 

-  visibility,  218. 
Cyaniiie 

-  dispersion  of.  Wood  and  Magnusson, 

327. 

-  selective  reflection  of,  353. 
Cyanine  prisms,  96. 

Deslandres 

-  Hec(|uerel  and,  reversed  polarization 

in  Zeeman  effect,  408. 
Dewar 

-  phosphorescence  at  low  temperature, 

441. 
Dichromatism 

-  prisms  for  showing,  351. 
Dielectrics 

-  isotropic,  286. 
Diffraction,  chap,  vii.,  150-211. 

-  Fresnel's  experiments  on,  151. 

-  Newton's  experiments  on,  151. 

-  Young's  experiments  on,  151. 

-  l)y  straight  edge,  152,  2(K). 

-  circular  disc,  153. 

-  circular  aperture,  154,  ISS ;  Airy  on, 

1S9. 

-  by  narrow  slit,  155,  166. 

-  by  two  panillel  slits,  157,  167. 

-  problem,  graphical  method  of  solving, 

157. 


Diffraction 

-  phenomena,  Fraunhofer  class  of,  161 : 

Fresnel   on,   195 ;   with   absorbing 
screens,  Gouy  and  Wien  on,  484. 

-  by  rectangular  aperture,  163. 

-  by  any  number  of  slits  or  grating, 

168. 

-  grating,  plane,  175. 

-  theory  of   microscopic  vision,    181 ; 

Porter  on,  18M83. 

-  by  two  apertures,  191. 

-  by  large  number  of  discs,  191. 

-  by  thin  lamina,  201. 
Direct  vision  prisms,  88. 
Disc 

-  circular,  diffraction  by,  153. 

-  large  number  of,  diffraction  by,  191. 
Dispersion,  chap,  v.,  85-99. 

-  curves,  86. 

-  demonstration  of,  87. 

-  of  powders,  94. 

-  anomalous.      See    under    anomalous 

dispersion. 

-  theory  of,  chap,  xiii . ,  308-348 ;  electro- 

magnet ic  theory  of,  332. 

-  formula,  Cauchy  on,  308 ;    Maxwell 

on,  309 ;  Sellmeier  on,  309  ;  Helm- 
holtz  on,  313 ;  Ketteler-Helmholtz, 
derivation  of,  314 ;  -  application  to 
transparent  media,  319  ;  absorbing 
media,  326. 

-  of  quartz,  Rubens  on,  323. 

-  of  cyanine,  Wood  and   Magnoason, 

3-27. 

-  of  nitroso-dimetbyl  aniline,  329. 

-  treatment     of,     Drude,     333      and 

following. 

-  of  metals,  372. 

-  rotatory.     See  under  rotatory  disper- 

sion. 
Distribution 

-  of  illumination,  103. 

-  in  space,  interference  fringes,  108. 

-  of,  over  small  area,  121. 

-  intensity    and    number    of    spectra, 

Ravleigh  on,  182. 

-  of  light  in  spectra.  Porter  on,  182. 

-  of  energy,  in  spectrum,  470;  W^ien 

on,  470 ;  in  solar  spectrum,  Langley 
on,  477  ;  in  spark  spectrum,  Pflttger 
on,  477. 
Disturbances 

-  resultant  of,  Rayleigh  on,  104. 

-  in  rarer  medium,  305. 
Doppler-Fizcan  principle,  19. 
Douole  refraction,  chap,  x.,  244-265. 

-  polarization  by,  237 ;  Huygens  on,  2U. 

-  physical  explanation  of,  245. 

-  theory  of,  Fresnel,  250. 

-  by  strain,  265. 

-  of  active  liquids,  387. 

-  in   magnetic  field,   432 ;    of   media, 

Voigt  on,  432. 
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Double  refraction 

-  magnetic,  Zeeman  on,  432. 

-  near  components  of  magnetically  split 

spectrum  lines,  432. 

-  in     moving     media,     Rayleigh    on, 

520. 
Drude 

-  fluorescence    with    stationary    light 

waves,  148. 

-  treatment    of    dispersion,    333    and 

following. 

-  electro-magnetic   theory   of    absorp- 

tion, 362. 

-  theory  of  rotary  polarization,  389. 

-  theory   of    magnetic    rotation,    412. 
l)u  Bois 

-  polarizing  power  of  gratings,  483. 
Dyes 

-  aniline,  absorption  spectra  of.  Wood 

and  Uhler  on,  349. 

Earth 

-  motion  of,  effect  on  rotary  polariza- 

tion, 521  ;   Termor  on,  521  ;  Ray- 
leigh on,  521  ;  intensity  as  affected 
by,  Fizeau  on,  521  ;  Bucherer  on, 
522. 
Ebert 

-  artificial  flash  spectrum,  97. 
Ekshelon  grating,  219. 

-  Michelson,  219. 

-  theory  of,  221. 

-  of  mica  plates,  224. 
Egoroff 

-  and    Georffiewsky*   on    emission    of 

polarized  light   by  flame  in  mag- 
netic field,  411. 

-  experiment      of,      explanation      of, 

Lorentz,  411. 
Elasticity 

-  ellipsoid  of,  251. 
Electrical  energy 

-  transformation  of  light  into,  450. 
Electro-magnetic  theory,  4. 

-  of  dispersion,  332. 

-  of  absorption,  Drude  on,  362. 
Electron  orbits 

-  effect  of  magnetic  field  on,  405. 
Ellipsoid 

-  of  elasticity,  251. 
Elliptical  polarization 

-  circular  and,  chap,  xi.,  266-281. 

-  Jamin  on,  273. 

-  by  surface  films,  296 ;   thickness  of, 

303. 

-  by  metals,  362. 
KUiptically  polarized  light 

-  production  and  properties  of,  272. 

-  constants  of,  274. 

-  by  surface  films,  296. 

-  circular  and,   production   of,   by  an 

absorbing  active  liquid.  Cotton  on, 
396. 


Emission 

-  oblique,  polarization  of  light  by,  241. 

-  of  polarized  light,  b}'  flame  in  mag- 

netic field,  410;  Egoroff  and 
Georgiewsky  on,  411  ;  by  red-hot 
crystals,  459. 

-  and    absorption,    relation    between, 

453  ;  Ritchie  on,  453. 

-  of  rock  salt,  Abramczyk  on,  458. 

-  formula,    verification    of,   Rosenthal 

on,  458. 

-  of  quartz,  459. 
Energy 

-  chemical,    transformation    of     light 

into,  448. 

-  electrical,    transformation    of    light 

into,  450. 

-  distribution    of,   in   spectrum,   470 ; 

Wien  on,  470  *,  in  solar  spectrum, 
Langley  on,  477 ;  in  spark  spectrum, 
Pflager  on,  477. 
Equations 

-  of  Maxwell,  284. 
Equilibrium 

-  oetween  radiation  and  bodies,  463. 
Eriometer 

-  Young's,  192. 
Ether 

-  displacement  currents  in,  284. 

-  drag,  experiment  on.  Lodge,  520. 
Evershed 

-  temperature  ra<liation  of  iodine,  457. 

Fabry  and  Perot 

-  interferometer,  226. 
Faraday 

-  tubes,  Thomson,  J.  J.,  on,  285. 

-  magnetic    rotation    of    polarization 

plane,  397. 

-  effect,  circular  components  in.  Brace 

on,  398. 
Fermat 

-  principle  of,  55. 

-  law  of,  61. 
F^ry 

-  optical  pyrometer,  470. 
Field  strength 

magnetic    rotation   and,    401  ;    time 
required  for,  401. 
Films 

-  for  exhibiting  Newton's  colors,  142. 
-  on  metallic  surfaces,  colors  of,  143. 

-  section  of  Lippmann,  Neuhauss  on, 

149. 

-  surface,   elliptically   polarized    light 

bv,  296  ;  thickness  of,  303  ;  Ray- 
leigh on,  303. 

-  magnetized,  rotary  polarization  by, 

Kundt  on,  402. 

-  metal,   colors  of,  489 ;   Garnett  on, 

491. 

-  granular    metallic,     absorption     by, 

495. 
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Fitzgerald 

-  and  Lorentz,  520. 
Fizean 

-  velocity    of    light,    13 ;    in    moving 

media,  514. 

-  interference  with  large  path  diflerence, 

111. 

-  polarizing  power  of  gratings,  483. 

-  intensityas affected  Eyearui 'amotion, 

521. 
flames 

-  emission    of   polarized   light  by,   in 

magnetic  Held,  410 ;  Egoroft'  and 
Georgiewsky  on,  411. 

-  absorption  by,  454 ;  Gouy  on,  454. 
Flash  spectrum 

-  by  anomalous  dispersion,  97. 

-  artificial,  Ebert  on,  97  ;  Wood  on,  97. 
Fleischl 

-  discovery  of  circular  components  in 

active  liquids,  387. 
Fluorescence 

-  with   stationary  light-waves,   Drude 

and  Nerust  on,  14S. 

-  Brewster  on,  434. 

-  Herschel  on,  434, 

-  method  of  investigating,  Stokes  on, 

435. 

-  polarized,  437.     See  under  polarized 

fluorescence. 
~  variation   of    intensity    with   angle, 

438. 
~  change  of  absorption  resulting  from, 

Burke  on,  439. 

-  theories  of,  441. 

-  of  vapors,  443. 

'-  of    sodium    vapor,   444 ;    Wood  on, 

444. 
Fluorescent  bodies 

-  list  of,  443. 

Focal  length  of  lens,  67. 
Focal  lines,  53. 
Forbes 

-  Young  and,  velocity  of  light,  14. 
Formula 

-  dispersion,  Cauchy  on,  308  ;  Maxwell 

on,  309  ;  Sellmeier  on,  309  ;  Helm- 
holtz  on,  313;  Ketteler-Helmholtz, 
derivation  of,  314 ;  application  to 
transparent  media,  319  ;  absorbing 
media,  326. 

-  sodium  vapor,  346. 

-  magnetic    rotatory  dispersion,    4*2.*^ ; 

verification  of,  in  case  of  sotlium 
vapor,  423. 

-  emission,   verification   of,   Rosenthal 

on,  4r>S. 

-  radiation,  Planck  on,  47") ;  Rayleigli 

on,  475  ;  Wicn  on,  475. 

-  radiation,  verification  of,  Kubens  and 

Kurlbanm,  475. 
Foucault 

-  velocity  of  light,  14. 


Fraunhofer 

-  class  of  diffraction  phenomena,  161. 
Frequency 

-  and  wave-length,  9. 
Fresnel 

-  conception  of  transverse  waves,  3. 

-  rectilinear  propagation,  22. 
mirrors,  107. 

-  interference  of  polarized  light,  125. 

-  Arago  laws,  128. 

-  experiments  on  diffraction,  151. 

-  diffraction  phenomena,  195. 

-  integrals,  table,  198. 

-  theory  of  double  refraction,  25<K 

-  rhomb  of,  270. 

-  theory  of  unpolarized  light,  278. 

-  explanation  of    rotary   polarization, 

381. 

-  discovery    of    circular    components, 

382. 

-  velocity  of  light  in  moving  media, 

515. 
Fresnel- Arago  laws,  128. 
Fringes 

-  interference,    distribution  in   space, 

108;  limit  to  number,  111  ;  white 
light,  113;  achromatic,  116,  hy 
thin  lamina,  138 ;  shift  of,  by 
sodium  vapor.  Wood  on,  118; 
when  sources  are  in  line,  123 ; 
along  caustics,  124;  polarized,  139; 
Wood  on,  139. 

-  shift,  by  transparent  plate,  112,  117; 

by  sodium  vapor,  118. 

-  of  Landolt,  242. 

(Tarbasso 

-  resonance  experiments,  482. 
Garnett 

-  colors   of    metal  glasses    and   films, 

491. 

-  explanation  of  experiments  of  Siedcte- 

topf ,  492. 
Gases 

-  absorption  by,  354. 

-  radiation  of,  455  ;  Kayser  on,  456 ; 

Pringsheim  on,  457. 
Gehrcke 

-  Lunnner    and,     interferometer     of, 

227. 
(icorgiewsky 

-  Kgoroff  and,  on  emission  of  polarized 

light  by  flame  in  magnetic  field, 

411. 
Ghosts,  ISO. 
Glasses 

-  metal,   colors  of,   491  ;  Garnett   on, 

491. 
(ioiiy 

-  absorption  by  flames,  454. 

-  absorbing    screens,    diffraction    phe- 

nomena with,  484. 

-  whit«  light,  498. 
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Grating 

-  diffraction  by  any  number  of  slits  or, 

168. 

-  spectra,  secondary  maxima  of,  170 ; 

verification  of  results,  172. 

-  laniinary ,  172 ;  resolving  power  of,  1 77. 

-  plane  diffraction,  175. 

-  resolving  power  of,   177 ;   Rayleigh 

on,  177. 

-  spectra  intensity  of,  178;  ghosts  in, 

180;  number  of,  182. 

-  concave,    184 ;     Rowland    on,    184 ; 

theory  of,  185  ;  Runge  on,  185. 

-  echelon,  219;  Michelson,  219*;  theory 

of,  221  ;  of  mica  plates,  224. 

-  polarizing  power  of,  Du  Bois,  Fizeau, 

Rubens  on,  483. 

-  fine  metal,  polarization  by,  Braun  on, 

485. 

-  analysis  of  white  light  by,  5(J6. 
(iroup  velocity,  16. 

Hagen 

-  Rubens    and,    reflecting    power    of 

metals,  370 ;  relation  between  elec- 
trical   and    optical    properties    of 
metals,  374. 
Haidinger 

-  brush  of,  241. 
Halos,  192. 

-  formed  by  dusty  mirror,  194. 

-  with  dusted  mirrors,  Stokes  on,  194. 
Hamilton 

-  prediction  of  conical  refraction,  258. 
Helmholtz 

-  dispersion  formula,   313 ;    Ketteler-, 

aerivation  of,  314. 
Herschel 

-  fluorescence,  434. 
Hooke 

-  colors  of  thin  plates,  l.'U). 
Hull 

-  Nichols  and,  pressure  of  radiation, 466. 

-  pressure  of  radiation,  467. 
Huygens 

-  principle  of,  21. 

-  shewn  by  sound  waves,  23. 

-  laws  of  reflection  deduced  from,  32. 

-  polarization  by  double  refraction,  244. 

-  construction   for  waves  in  crystals, 

246  ;  verification  of,  248. 

Illumination 

-  and  Fresnel  zones,  28,  29. 

-  along  axis  of  shadow,  Poisson,  30. 

-  distribution  of,  103. 
I  mafi^es 

-  fonned  by  reflection,  52. 
Impulse 

-  type  of,  R*iyleigh  on,  .K^i. 
Index 

-  refractive,  of  quartz  for  long  waves, 

Rubens  and  Aschkinass  on,  325. 


Integrals 

-  table,  Fresnel  on,  198. 
Intensity 

-  grating  spectra,  178. 

-  measurement  of,  179. 

-  distribution  and  number  of  spectra, 

Rayleigh  on,  218. 

-  of  circularly  polarized  light,  268. 

-  of    fluorescence,    variation    of,   with 

angle,  438. 

-  of  scattered  light,  Rayleigh  on,  480. 

-  as  affected  by  earth's  motion,  Fizeau 

on,  521  ;  Bucherer  on,  522. 
Interference 

-  discovery  of,  1. 

-  of  light,  chap,  vi.,  100-149. 

-  distribution  of  illumination,  103. 

-  fringes.      Se^      under      interference 

frmges. 

-  with  large  path  difference,  Fizeau  on, 

111. 

-  of  waves  of  different  lengths,  115. 

-  of  polarized  light,  125 ;   Fresnel  on, 

125;  Machon,  128. 

-  spectroscopes,  chap,  viii.,  212-229. 

-  of  pulses,  504  ;  Schuster  on,  504. 

-  of  white  light,  505. 
Interference  fringes 

-  distribution  in  space,  UIS. 

-  white  light,  113. 

-  achromatic,  116  ;  by  thin  lamina,  138. 

-  shaft  of,  by  sodium  vapor,  118;  Wood 

on,  118. 

-  when  sources  are  in  line,  123. 

-  along  caustics,  124. 

-  polarized.  Wood  on,  139. 
Interference  spectroscopes,  chap,  viii., 

212.-229. 
Interferometer 

-  Michelson  on,  212. 

-  adjustment  of,  213. 

-  of  Fabry  and  Perot,  226. 

-  of  I^ummer  and  Gehrcke,  227. 

-  study  of  Zeeman  effect,  Michelson, 404. 
Inversion 

-  propagation  and,  of  pulses,  508. 
Invisibility 

-  of  transparent  objects,  83. 
Iodine 

-  temperature  radiation  of,  Salet  and 

Evershed  on,  457. 
Isochromatic  surfaces,  262. 

Jamin 

-  elliptical  polarization,  273. 

-  phase  change  at  polarizing  angle,  296. 
Julius 

-  solar  phenomena  an  1  anomalous  dis- 

persion, 97. 

Kayser 

-  radiation  of  gases,  456. 
-  black  radiator,  463. 
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Keeler 

-  rotation  of  Saturn's  rings,  19. 
Kelvin,  Lord 

-  contractile  ether,  3. 
Kent 

-  and  Keese,  Zeemau  effect,  409. 
Kerr 

-  effect,  402. 
Ketteler-Helmholtz  formula 

-  derivation  of,  314. 
Kinematograph 

-  demonstration  of  reflected  waves,  48. 
Kinetic  energy 

-  of  vibrating  particle,  101. 
Kirchhoff 

-  law  of,   4i>4;   proof  of,   for   red- hot 

tourmaline,   rfliiger  on,  459 ;   de- 
duction of,  460. 
Kirchuer 

-  optical  resonance,  490. 
Koenig 

-  Cotton    and,    on    study   of    Zeeman 

effect  without  spectroscope,  409. 
Rossonogoff 

-  optical  resonance,  491 
Kundt 

-  anomalous  dispersion,  95 ;  of  80<liuiii 

vapor,  338. 

-  influence  of  solvent  on   position   of 

alMorption  bands,  354. 

-  rotary    polarization    by    magnetized 

films,  402. 

-  polarization    by    cathode    deposits, 

485. 
Kdrlbaum 

-  Rubens  and,  verification  of  radiation 

formula,  475. 

Lamb 

-  theory  of  absorption,  359. 
Lamina 

-  thin,  achromatic  interference  fringes 

by,  138  ;  diffraction  by,  201. 
Laminary  grating  172. 
Landolt 

-  fringe  of,  242. 
Langley 

-  energy  distribution  in  solar  spectrum, 

477. 
Larmor 

-  pressure  of  radiation,  465. 

-  effect   of    earth's  motion   on   rotary 

polarization,  521. 
Lebedew 

-  pressure  of  radiation,  466. 
Lebmann 

-  experiments  with  LippmaniiHpectruni 

photographs,  Appendix  C. 
Lenard 

-  colored     radiation     of     incandescent 

salts,  Appendix  D. 
Lens 

-  refraction  by,  66. 


Lens 

-  aplanatic,  66. 

-  focal  length  of,  67. 

-  imitation    of,    by    non-homogeneous 

media',  71. 

-  achromatic  prisms  and,  89. 
Light 

-  nature  of,  chap,  i.,  1-20. 

-  theories  of,  1-4. 

-  monochromatic  source  of,  11. 

-  velocity  of.     See  under   velocity  of 

light. 

-  refraction  of,  chap.  iv. ,  56-84. 

-  interference  of,  chap,   vi.,    100-149; 

Young  on,  106. 

-  white.     See  under  white  light. 

-  beats,  115.     See  under  light-beats. 

-  polarized.    See  under  polarized  light. 

-  waves.     See  under  light- waves. 

-  diffraction  of,  chap,  vii.,  150-211. 

-  diffracted,  demonstration  of  prepon- 

derance of    long    waves   in,    150; 
color  of,  484. 

-  concentration  of,  in  single  spectriuu, 

174. 

-  distribution  of,  in  spectra.  Porter  on, 

182. 

-  polarization  of,   chap,    ix.,  230-243. 

.See  under  polarization  of  light, 
polarized.    See  under  polariz^  light. 

-  unpolarized,      Fresiiel,     theory      of, 

278. 

-  absorption  of.     See  under  absorption 

of  light. 

-  convergent,  rotatory  polarization  in, 

384. 

-  circular,   velocity  of,  in  magnetized 

media.  Mills  on,  400. 

-  transformation     of,     into     chemical 

energy,  448  ;  into  electrical  energy, 
450. 

-  molecular  changes  produced  by,  448. 

-  chemical  changes  produced  by,  4-IQ. 

-  soatterinff    of,    chap,    xx.,    478-497. 

Nee  under  scattennff  of  light. 

-  scattered,  intensity  ox,  Kayleigh  on, 

480. 

-  aberration  of,  513  ;  Bradley  on,  513. 
Light-beats 

-  Porter  on,  115. 
Righion,  115,280. 

Light-waves 

-  stationary,    146 ;    Wiener    on,     146 ; 

fluorescence  with,  Drudeand  Nernst 
on,  148. 

-  as  standards  of  length,  215. 
Lippniann 

-  color  photographs,  148. 

-  film,  section  of,  Neuhausa  on,  149. 

-  color    photographs,   theory   of,    Ap- 

pendix C. 
Liquids 

-  rotary  polarization  by,  Biot  on,  3H4. 
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Liquids 

-  active,  double  refraction  of,  387 ;  dis- 

covery of  circular  components  in, 
by  Fieischl,  387. 

-  absorbing,  active,  production  of  cir- 

cular and  elliptical  polarized  light, 
by.  Cotton  on,  396. 

-  solids  and,  temperature  radiation  of, 

458. 
Lloyd 

-  mirror  of,  110. 

-  conical  refraction,  2«58. 
Lodge 

-  macuetic  rotation  by  oscillatory  dis- 

charge, 401. 

-  experiment  on  ether  drag,  .l^O. 
Lommel 

-  exceptions  to  Stokes's  law,  436. 
Lorentz 

-  explanation  of  EgoroflTs  experiment, 

411. 

-  Fitzgerald  and,  520. 

-  optics  of  moving  media,  523. 
Luminescence,  451.^ 
Luminous  paint 

-  of  Balmain,  439. 
Lummer 

-  and  Gehrcke,  interferometer  of,  227. 

-  and  Wien,  black  radiators,  462. 

-  and  Pringsheim,   proof   of    8tefan*s 

law,  469. 

MacCuUagh 

-  metallic  reflection,  362. 

-  theory  of  rotary  polarization,  388. 
Mach 

-  interference  of  polarized  light,  128. 

-  rotatory  dispersion  spirals,  381. 
Masnesium 

-  pTatino-cyanide       polarized       fluor- 

escence, 437. 
Magnetic  field 

-  effect  of,  on  electron  orbits,  405. 

-  emission  of  polarized  light  by  flame 

in,  410;  Egorofl*  and  Georgiewsky 
on,  411. 

-  double  refraction  in,  432 ;   of  media 

in,  Voigt  on,  432. 
Magnetic  rotation 

-  of   polarization   plane,   Faraday  on, 

397. 

-  explanation  of,  39S. 

-  resolution   in    circular    components, 

398. 

-  Becquerel  on,  398. 

-  Righi  on,  398. 

-  direction  of,  40<>. 

-  and   field    strength,  401  ;     time    re- 

quired for,  401. 

-  by  oscillatory  discharge,  Blondlot  on, 

401  ;  I^<ige  on.  401. 

-  and  second  law  of  thermodynamics, 

Kayleigh  on,  401. 


Magnetic  rotation 

-  theory  of,  411  ;  Drude  on,  412. 

-  of  sodium   vapor,   424 ;    Wood   and 

Springsteen  on,  424. 

-  within  an  absorption  band,  428  ;  Zee- 

man  on,  428. 
Magneto-optics,  chap,  xvii.,  397-432. 

-  oi  sodium  vapor.  Wood  on,  424. 
Magnification 

-  resulting  from  contraction  of  wave, 

Kayleigh  on,  65. 
Magnnsson 

-  Wood  and,  dispersion  of  cyanine,  327. 
Malus 

-  law  of,  235. 
Maxima 

-  secondary,  of  grating  spectra,  170 ; 

verification  of  results,  172. 
Maxwell 

-  equations  of,  284. 

-  dispersion  formula,  309. 
Medium,  media 

-  non -homogeneous,  refraction  in,  68. 

-  by    non -homogeneous,    imitation   of 

lenses,  71. 

-  disturbance  in  rarer,  305. 

-  transparent,  application  to,  319. 

-  absorbing,   32o  ;  rotary  polarization 

in,  395. 

-  magnetized,  velocity  of  light  in,  Mills 

on,  400. 

-  double    refraction    of,    in    magnetic 

field,  Voigt  on,  432. 

-  moving,  velocity  of  light  in,  Fizeau 

on,  514 ;  Fresnel  on,  515  ;  Michel- 
son  and  Morley  on,  515 ;  Rayleigh 
on,  516  ;  double  refraction  in,  Ray- 
leigh on,  520;  optics  of,  Lorentz 
on,  523. 
Mercury 

-  arc  lamp,  12  ;  screens  for  use  with,  21. 

-  experiments  with,  in  white  hot  tubes, 

Strutt  on,  452. 
Merritt 

-  Nichols  and,   exception   to  Stokes*s 

law,  437. 
Metallic  reflection 

-  MacCuUagh  on,  362. 

-  theory  of,  .365. 

-  principal  incidence  and  azimuth,  368. 

-  change  of  phase  by,  369. 

-  coefficient,  369. 

-  table  of  reflecting  powers,  370. 
Metals 

-  absorption  by,  35.). 

-  optics  of,  chap,  xv.,  ii61-377. 

-  surface  color  of,  361. 

-  elliptical  polarization  by,  '^2. 

-  optical  constants  of,  371. 

-  dispersion  of,  372. 

-  properties  of,  relation  between  optical 

and  electrical,  Rubens  and  Hagen 
on,  374. 
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Mica 

-  plates,  echelon  grating  of,  224. 
Michelson 

-  velocity  of  light,  15. 

-  interferometer,  212. 

-  and  Benoit,   meafmrement  of  wave- 

lengths, 216. 

-  echelon    grating,    219 ;    theory    of, 

221. 

-  interferometer  study  of  Zeeman  effect, 

404. 

-  and  Morley,  velocity  of  light  in  moving 

media,  515  ;  experiment,  518. 
Millikan 

-  polarized  fluorescence,  437. 
Mills 

-  velocity  of  light  in  magnetized  media, 

400. 
Mirage,  70. 

-  artificial  desert,  70. 
Mirror 

-  plane,  reflection  from,  40,  41. 

-  ellipsoidal,  4.S. 

-  parabolic,  43. 

-  spherical,  reflection  by,  44-49. 

-  rt^snel,  107. 

-  Lloyd's,  110. 

-  dtisty,  halos  formed  by,  194. 

-  dusted,  halos  with,  Stokes  on,  194. 
Molecular  chanees 

-  produced  by  light,  448. 
Morlev 

-  Michelson  and,  velocity  of  li^ht  in 

moving  media,   515 ;  experiment, 
518. 
Motion 

-  periodic,  5. 

-  wave,  6. 

-  earth,  effect  on   rotary  polarization, 

521  ;  Larmur  on,  521  ;  Rayleigh 
on,  521  ;  intensity  as  affected 
by,  Fizeau  on,  521 ;  Bucherer  on, 
522. 

Nernst 

-  fluorescence    with    stationary  light- 

waves, 148. 
Neuhauss 

-  section  of  Lippmann  film,  149. 

-  color    photographs    of     superposed 

spectra,  149. 
Xewcomb 

-  velocity  of  light,  16. 
Xewton 

-  corpuscular  theory  of,  1. 

-  rings,    131  ;    in    white    light,     135 ; 

effect  of  prism  on,  138. 

-  colors,  tilms  for  exhibiting,  142. 

-  experiments  on  <Hffraction,  151. 
Nichols,  K.  F. 

-  Rubens  and,  method  of  rest-strahlen, 

325;  rcHonance  for  heat  waves, 
4S2. 


Nichols,  E.  F. 

-  and     Hull,    pressure    of    radiation, 

466. 
Nichols,'  E.  L. 

-  and   Merritt,  exception   to  Stokes's 

law,  437. 
Nicol 

-  prism,  238. 
Nitroso-dimcthyl  aniline 

-  polarization  bv,  232. 

-  dispersion  and  absorption  of.  Wood 

on,  .329. 
Nordmeyer 

-  experiment  of,  522. 
Norrenberg 

-  polariscope  of,  233. 

Opal 

-  colors  of,  134. 
Optic  axes,  257. 
Optics 

-  of  metals,  chap,  xv.,  361-377. 

-  magneto-,  chap,  xvii.,  397-432.    Su 

under  magneto-optics. 

-  of  moving  media,  Lorentz  on,  523. 
Oscillatory  discharge 

-  magnetic  rotation   by,    Bloudlot  cm, 

401  ;  Lodge  on,  401. 

Paschcn 

-  radiation  of  CO.^,  456. 

-  blsK:k  radiator,  463. 
Perot 

-  Fabry  and,  interferometer  of,  226. 
Pfliiger 

-  study  of  anomalous  dispersion,  327. 

-  proof  of  Kirchhoff^s  law  for  red-hot 

tourmaline,  459. 

-  energy  distribution   in   spark   spec- 

trum, 477. 
Phase 

-  distribution  of,  over  small  area,  121. 

-  change    at    polarizing    angle,    296; 

Jamin  on,  296. 

-  change  of,  by  metallic  reflection,  369. 
Phosphorescence 

-  influence  of  temperature,  439-441. 

-  duration  of,  440. 

-  at  low  temperature,  Dewar  on,  441. 
Phosphoroscopc 

-  Becquerel  on,  440. 
Photographs 

-  color,  Lippmann  on,  148 ;  of  super- 

posed spectra,  Neuhauss  on,  149. 

-  in  color,  148. 
Photography 

-  and  visibility  of  soimd-waves,  79. 
Pickering 

-  spectroscopic  binary  stars,  19. 
I'lanck 

-  theory  of  absorption,  357*359. 

-  radiation  formula,  475. 

-  nature  of  white  light,  503. 
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Plates 

-  refraction  by,  59. 

-  thin,  colors  of,  130 ;  Hooke  on,  130. 

-  mixed,  202 ;  Young  on,  202. 

-  mica,  echelon  grating  of,  224. 

-  pile,  polarization  by,  235. 

-  SavaH's,  240. 

-  crystal,  in  convergent  polarized  light, 

259-261. 

-  quarter-wave,  268. 

-  moving,  retardation  by,  Rayleigh  on, 

516. 
Platino-cyanide 

-  magnesium,    polarized    fluorescence, 

437. 
Poisson 

-  illumination  along  axis  of  shadow,  30. 
Polariscope 

-  Norrenberg's,  233. 
Polarization 

-  of  light.     See  under  polarization  of 

light. 

-  rotary,    chap,    xvi.,    378-396.      See 

under  rotary  polarization. 

-  plane,  magnetic  rotation  of,  Faraday 

on,  .397. 

-  reversed,    in    Zeeman    effect,    Bec- 

qnerel  and  Deslandres  on,  Ames 
on,  408. 

-  by  fine  metal  gratings,    Braun   on, 

485. 

-  by  cathode  deposits,  Kundt  on,  4S5. 

-  effects,  of  ultra-microscopic  particles, 

492. 
Polarization  of  light,  chap,  ix.,  230-243. 

-  by  reflection,  ^1. 

-  by  nitrofio-dimethyl  aniline.  232. 

-  plane  of,  233 ;  rotation  of,  by  refrac- 

tion, 2.37. 

-  by  refraction,  234. 

-  by  pile  of  plates,  235. 

-  by  double  refraction,  237. 

-  by  oblique  emission,  241. 

-  circular  and  elliptical,  chap.  xi. ,  266- 

281. 
Polarized  fluorescence 

-  magnesium  platino-cyanide,  437. 

-  Millikan  on,  437. 
Polarized  light 

-  interference    of,    Fresnel    on,    125 ; 

Mach  on,  128. 

-  detection  and  estimation  of,  240. 

-  convergent,   crystal  plates   in,   259- 

261. 

-  circularly,  convergent,  265;  intensity 

of,  268  ;  production  and  properties 
of,  268 ;  by  total  reflection,  270 ; 
direction  of  revolution  of,  276. 

-  elliptically,  production   and  proper- 

ties of,  272  ;  constants  of,  274  ;  by 
surface  Alms,  296. 

-  natural  and  partially,  277. 

-  revolving,  Airy  on,  279. 


Polarized  light 

-  circular  and  elliptical,  by  an  absorb- 

ing active  liquid.  Cotton  on,  396. 

-  emission  of,  by  name  in  magnetic  field, 

410 ;  Egoroff  and  Georgiewsky  on, 
411 ;  by  red-hot  crystaU,  459. 
Polarizing  power  of  gratings 

-  Du  Bois  on,  483. 

-  Fizeau  on,  483. 

-  Rubens  on,  483. 
Porter 

-  light-beats,  115. 

-  di&action    theory    of     microscopic 

vision,  181-183. 

-  distribution  of  light  in  spectra,  182. 
Powders 

-  dispersion  of,  94. 
Poynting 

-  tangential    component   of    radiation 

pressure,  467. 
Pressure  of  radiation 

-  Maxwell  on,  464. 

-  Larmor  on,  465. 

-  Lebedew  on,  466. 

-  Nichols  and  Hull  on,  466. 

-  Bartolli  on.  467. 

-  Hull  on,  467. 

-  tangential  component  of,    Poynting 

on,  467. 
Principal  incidence 

-  and  azimuth,  368. 
Pringsheim 

-  temperature     radiation     of     gases, 

457. 

-  Kirchhoff's  law,  460. 

-  Lummer  and,  proof  of  Stefan's  law, 

469. 
Prism 

-  refraction  by,  63. 

-  magnifying  power  of,  65. 

-  achromatic,  87  ;  anrl  lenses,  89. 

-  direct  vision,  88. 

-  calculation  of,  89. 

-  resolving  power  of,  90. 

-  cyanine,  96. 

-  Newton's  rings,  effect  on,  138. 

-  Nicol,  238. 

-  polarizing,     angular     aperture     of, 

239. 

-  for  showing  dichromatism,  351. 

-  of  Cornu,  382. 

-  refraction  of  white   light  by,  507  ; 

Ames  on,  509. 
Problems 

-  aberration,  chap,  xxii.,  513. 
Production 

-  and  properties  of  circularly  polarized 

light,  268. 

-  and  properties  of  elliptically  polar- 

ized light,  272. 

-  of   circular   and   elliptical   polarized 
light  by  an  absorbing  active  liquid, 

>tton  on,  .396. 
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Propagation 

-  rectilinear,  chap,  ii.,  21-39;  Fresnel 

on,  22. 

-  and  inversion  of  pulses,  o(fS. 
Properties 

-  prodnction  and,  of  circularly  polarized 

liffht,  268. 

-  production  and,  of  elliptically  polar- 

ized Ught,  272. 

-  electrical    and    optical,    of    metals, 

Rubens  and  Hagen  on,  374. 
Pulses 

-  interference  of,  504 ;  Schuster  on,  504. 

-  propagation  and  inversion  of,  508. 
Pyrometer 

-  optical,  F^ry,  470. 

Quarter-wave  plate,  268. 
Quartz 

-  dispersion  of,  Rubens  on,  323 ;  and 

reflection,  325. 

-  radiometric  observations  on,  324. 

-  refractive  index  of,  for  long  waves, 

Rubens  and  Aschkinass  on,  325. 

-  rotary  polarization  of,  378. 

-  rotatory  dispersion,  table  for,  380. 

-  emission  of,  459. 

Radiation 

-  absorbed,   transformation    of,   chap. 

XVIII.,       433-451.        See      under 
absorbed  radiation. 

-  resonance,  451. 

-  laws  of,  chap,  xix.,  452-477. 

-  of    gases,    455 ;    equilibrium    with 

bodies,  463  ;  pressure  of,  464. 

-  of  CO2,  Paschen  on,  456. 

-  temperature,  of  gases,  Pringsheim  on, 

457  ;  of  iodine,  Salet  and  Evershed 
on,  457  ;  of  solids  and  liquids,  458. 

-  pressure  of,  464.    See  under  pressure 

of  radiation. 

-  formula,   Planck  on,  475 ;  Rayleigh 

on,  475  ;  Wien  on,  475. 

-  formula,  verification  of,  Rubens  and 

Kurlbaum,  475. 

-  heat   waves,   reflection    from    rough 

surfaces,  Appendix  B. 

-  colored,     from    incandescent    salts. 

Appendix  D. 

-  Doppler's  principle.  Appendix  £. 
Radiators 

-  black,  Wien  and  Lummer  on,  462 ; 

Paschen  and  Kayser  on,  463. 
Rayleigh,  Lord 

-  velocity  of  light,  17. 

-  wave  motion,  17. 

-  illumination  due  to  Fresuel  zones,  28. 

-  magnification  resulting  from  contrac- 

tion of  wave,  65. 

-  resolving  power  of  prisms,  90. 

-  resultant  of  disturbances,  104. 

-  colors  of  iridescent  crystals,  134. 


Rayleigh,  Lord 

-  resolving  power  of  grating,  177. 

-  number  of  spectra  and  intensity  dis- 

bution,  18^. 

-  surface  films,  303. 

-  maenetic  rotaticm  and  second  law  of 

thermodynamics,  40L 

-  effect  of  interrupting  wave>train,  407. 

-  radiation  formulae,  475. 

-  blue  color  of  sky,  479. 

-  intensity  of  scattered  light,  480. 

-  nature  of  white  light,  500. 

-  type  of  impulse,  S)2. 

-  velocity  of  liffht  in  movinff  media,  516. 

-  retardation  by  moving  plate,  516. 

-  double  refraction  in  moving  media, 

520. 

-  effect  of  earth's   motion   on   rotaiy 

polarization,  521. 
Rays 

-  curved,  69. 

Rectilinear  propagation,  chap,  ii.,  21-39. 

-  Fresnel  on,  22. 
Reese 

-  Zeeman  effect,  408,  400. 

-  Kent  and,  Zeeman  effect,  409. 
Reflecting  powers 

-  table  of,  370. 

-  of  metals,  Rubens  and  Hagen  on,  370. 
Reflection 

-  laws    of,   deduced    from    Uuygens^s 

principle,  32. 

-  and  zones,  35. 

-  and  unpolished  surfaces,  36. 

-  by  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  chap. 

III.,  40-55. 

-  from  plane  mirror,  40,  41. 

-  of  sound  waves,  42. 

-  by  spherical  mirrors,  44-49. 

-  caustic  by,  44. 

-  images  formed  by,  52. 

-  total,  .'57. 

-  multiple,  influence  of,  133. 

-  polarization  of  light  by,  231. 

-  total.     See  under  total  reflectioo. 

-  and  refraction,  theory  of,  chap,  xii., 

282-307. 

-  deduction  of  laws  of,  290. 

-  dispersion  and,  of  quartz,  325. 

-  selective,  of  cyanine,  353. 

-  metallic.     See  under  metallic  reflec- 

tion. 
Refraction 

-  by  unpolished  surfaces,  36,  38. 

-  of  light,  chap,  iv.,  56-84. 

-  of  plane  wave  at  plane  surface,  56. 

-  effect  of,  on  width  of  beam,  59. 

-  by  plate,  59. 

-  of  spherical  wave  at  plane  surface,  60. 

-  caustics  by,  61. 

-  by  prism,  63. 

-  by  lens,  66. 

-  in  non-homogeneous  medium,  68. 
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Refraction 

-  astronomical,  69. 

-  of  sound-waves,  81. 

-  polarization  of  light  by,  234. 

-  rotation  of  polarization  plane  by,  237. 

-  doable.    Ste  under  douole  refraction. 

-  conical,  internal,  257 ;  prediction  of 

Hamilton,     258 ;     external,     258 ; 
Lloyd  on,  258. 

-  reflection  and,  theory  of,  chap,  xii., 

282-307. 

-  deduction  of  laws  of,  29(K 
Residual  blue 

-  Tyndall  on,  480. 
Resolving  power 

-  of  prisms,  Hayleigh  on,  90. 

-  gratings,  177. 

-  of  telescope,  190. 
.    Resonance 

-  radiation,  451. 

-  optical,  chap,   xx.,  478-497 ;   Wood 

on,  486  ;  Kirchner  on,  490;  Kosso- 
I  nogoff  on,  491. 

r     -  electrical  and  optical,  482. 

-  for   heat   waves,   482;    Rubens  and 
i  Nichols  on,  482. 

f     -  experiments,  Aschkinass,  482;  Gar- 
Dasso,  482. 
Rest-strahlen 

-  Rubens  and  Nichols,  method  of,  325. 
Retardation 

-  by  moving  plate,  Rayleigh  on,  516. 
Revolution 

-  direction  of,  of  circularly  polarized 

light,  276. 
Rhomb 

-  of  Fresnel,  270. 
Rijshi 

-  lighta)eats,  115,  280. 

-  magnetic  rotation,  398. 
Rinss 

-  I^^wton's,  131 ;  in  white  light,  \X^\ 

effect  of  prism  on,  138. 
Ritchie 

-  emission  and  absorption,  453. 
Rock  salt 

-  emission  of,  Abramczyk  on,  458. 
Romer 

-  velocity  of  light,  13. 
Rosenthal 

-  verification    of     emission    formula, 

458. 
Rotary  polarization,  chap,  xvr.,  378-396. 

-  of  quartz,  378. 

-  explanation  of,  Fresnel  on,  381. 

-  experiment  of,  Babinet  on,  383. 

-  unequal  absorption  of  circular  com- 

ponents, Cotton  on,  383-395. 

-  in  convergent  light,  384. 

-  by  liquids,  384  ;  Biot  on,  384. 

-  theory    of,    MacCullagh,   388,   389 ; 

Drude,  389. 

-  in  absorbing  media,  395. 


Rotary  ptolarization 

-  by  magnetized  films,  Kundt  on,  402. 

-  effect    of    earth's    motion    on,   521  ; 

lArnior  on,  521  ;  Rayleigh  on,  521. 
Rotation 

-  of  Saturn's  rings,  Keeler  on,  19. 

-  of  polarization  plane,  by  refraction, 

237 ;  magnetic,  397.  Ste  under 
magnetic  rotation. 

-  molecular,  385. 
Rotatory  dispersion,  379. 

-  table  for  quartz,  380. 

-  spirals,  Mach  on,  381. 

-  anomalous,  387,  393. 

-  magnetic,  Bates  on,  402 ;  Schmauss 

on,  402 ;  formula,  423 ;  verification 
of,  in  case  of  sodium  vapor,  423. 

Rotatory  power  and  change  of  state, 
385. 

Rowland 

-  concave  grating,  1 84. 
Rubens 

-  dispersion  of  quartz,  323 ;  resonance 

for  heat  waves,  482. 

-  and  Nichols,  E.  F.,  method  of  **  rest- 

strahlen,"  325. 

-  and  Aschkinass,  on  refractive  index  of 

quartz  for  long  waves,  325 ;  absorp- 
tion of  long  waves  by  water  vapor, 
337. 

-  and  Hagen,  reflecting  power  of  metals, 

370;  relation  between  electrical 
and  optical  properties  of  metals, 
374. 

-  and  Kurlbaum,  verification  of  radia- 

tion formula,  475. 

-  polarizing  power  of  gratings,  483. 
Runge 

-  theory  of  concave  grating,  185. 

Salet 

-  temperature  radiation  of  iodine,  457. 
Saturn's  rings 

-  Keeler  on  rotation  of,  19. 
Savart 

-  plate  of,  240. 
Scattering  of  light 

-  by  small  obstacles,  chap,   xx.,  478- 

497. 

-  Tyndall  on,  478. 

-  by   metal    spheres,    481  ;    Thomson, 

J.  J.,  on,  481. 
'*  Schlieren-methode  " 

-  Topler,  78. 
Schmauss 

-  magnetic  rotatory  dispersion,  402. 
Schuster 

-  treatniei^t  of  Talbot's  bands,  209. 
-  white  light,  500. 

-  interference  of  pulses,  504. 
Scintillation,  75. 

Screens 

-  for  use  with  mercury  arc  lamp,  12, 
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Screens 

-  absorbing,      diffraction     phenomena 

with,  Gouy  and  Wicn  on,  484. 
Sellmeier 

-  dispersion  formula,  H<)9. 
Siedentopf 

-  and     8zigmondy,     ultra-microscopic 

method,  491. 

-  experiments   of,   explanation  of,    by 

Garnett,  492. 
Sky 

-  blue  color  of,  Rayleigh  on,  479. 
Sodium  lines 

-  broa<lening  of,  Wanner  on,  4o7. 
Sodium  vapor 

-  shift  of  interference  fringes  by,  118  ; 

Wood  on,  1 18. 

-  anomalous  dispersion  of,  338-344. 

-  formula,  346  ;  magnetic  rotatory  dis- 

persion, ventication  of,  in  case  of, 
423. 

-  magnetic  rotation  of,  424. 

-  magneto-optics  of,  424. 

-  fluorescence  of,  444. 
Solar  phenomena 

-  and  anomalous  dispersion,  97  ;  Julius 

on,  97. 
Solids 

-  and  liquids,  temperature  radiation  of, 

458. 
Solutions 

-  anomalous  dispersion  of,  Stockl  on, 

327-329. 
Solvent 

-  influence  of,  on  position  of  absorpticm 

bands,  Kundt  on,  354. 
Sources 

-  corresponding  points  of.  111. 

-  in  line,  inter^rence  fringes,  123. 
Spectra 

superposed,    color    photographs     of, 
NeuhausA  on,  149. 

-  grating,  secondary  maxima  of,   170; 

verification  of  result,  172. 

-  absent,  172. 

-  overlapping,  176. 

-  grating,  intensity  of,  178  ;  ghodts  in, 

180. 

-  immber  of,   and    intensity  distribu- 

tion, Rayleigh  on,  182. 

-  distribution  of  light  in.   Porter  on, 

182. 

-  absorption,  of  aniline  dyes,  349. 
S|)cctro8Cope9 

-  interference,  chap,  viii.,  212-229. 

-  study  of  Zeeman  effect,  without,  409  ; 

Cotton  and  K(»enig  on,  409. 
Spectrum 

-  fla«l),  by  anomalous   dispersion,  97  ; 

artificial,  Kbert  on,  97  ;  Wood  on, 

97. 

-  siiigle,  concentration  of  light  in,  174  ; 

Thorp  on,  174. 


Spectrum 

-  magnetic,   bright  line  of   aheorbing 

vapors,  427. 

-  lines,  magnetically  split,  doable  re- 

fraction near  compoiiints  of,  432.< 

-  distribution  of  energy  in,  Wien  on, 

470. 

-  solar,  energy  distribution  in,  Langley 

on,  477. 

-  spark,  energy  distribution  in,  Pfliiger 

on,  477. 
Spheres 

-  metal,  scattering  of  light  by,  481 : 

Thomson,  J.  »J.,  on,  481. 
Spiral 

-  Gornu,  158-199. 

-  rotatory      dispersion,      Mach      on, 

381. 
Springsteen 

-  Woo<i    and,  -magnetic     rotation    of 

soflium  vapor,  424. 
Stars 

-  spectroscopic  binary,  19. 

-  cause  of  twinkling,  75. 
Stefan 

-  law  of,  deduction  by  Boltzroann,  46S ; 

proof  of,  Lummer  and  Priugsheini, 
469. 
S  te  fan  -  Boltzmann 

-  law  of,  468  ;  proof  of,  469. 
Stockl 

-  anomalous    dispersion    of    solutions, 

327  329. 
Stokes 

-  halos  with  dusted  mirrors,  194. 

-  metho<l  of  investigating  fluorescence, 

435. 

-  law  of,  436  ;  exceptions  to,  Lommel, 

436  ;  Nichols  and  Merritt,  437. 
Strain 

-  double  refraction  by,  265. 
Striae 

-  method  of,  78. 
Strutt 

-  experiments  with  mercury  in  white 

hot  tubes,  452. 
Surface  color,  324-353. 
Surfaces 

-  reflection  and  refraction  by  on  polished, 

36,  38. 

-  plane,  reflection  by,  40-55  ;  refraction 

of  plane  wave  at,  56  ;  refraction  of 
spherical  wave  at,  60. 

-  curved,  reflection  by,  40-55. 

-  metallic,  colors  of  films  on,  143. 

-  wave,    in   uniaxal   crystals,   246 :  in 

biaxal  crystals,  254. 

-  normal  velocity,  253. 

-  isochromatic,  262. 

-  porous,  absorption  by,  355. 
Sziguiondy 

-  Siedentopf     and,      ultra-microscopic 

method,  491. 
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Talbot's  bands,  2a5. 

-  Airy  on,  206. 

-  treatment  of,  Shuster,  209. 
Tangential  component 

-  of  pressure  of  radiation,  467  ;  Poynt- 

ing  on,  467. 
Telescope 

-  resolving  power  of,  190. 

-  water,  Airy*s  experiment,  514. 
Temperature 

-  inniience    of,    on    phoephorescence, 

439-441. 
low,  phosphorescence  at,  Dewar  on, 
441. 

-  radiation,  of  gases,  Pringsheim  on, 

457  ;  of  iodine,  Salet  and  Evershed 
on,  457  ;  of  solids  and  liquids,  458. 
Thermo(  i  ynamics 

-  second  law  of,  magnetic  rotation  and, 

Rayleigh  on,  401. 
Thomson,  J.J. 

-  Faraday  tubes,  285. 

-  scattering  of  light  by  metal  spheres, 

481. 
Topler 

-  •*  schlieren-raethode,"  78. 
Total  reflectioD,  57. 

-  circularly  polarized  light  by,  270. 

-  theory  of,  303. 

-  disturbance  in  rarer  medium,  305. 

-  experiment,  Voigt,  306. 
Tourmaline 

-  red-hot,  proof  of  Rirchhoff's  law  for, 

Pfluger  on,  459. 
Transformation 

-  of  absorbed  radiation,  chap,  xviii., 

433-451. 

-  of  light  into  chemical  energy,  448. 

-  of  light  into  electrical  energy,  450. 
Transparent  objects 

-  invisibility  of,  83. 
Transparent  plate 

-  fringe  shift  by,  112,  117 
Tyndall 

-  calorescence,  433. 

-  scattering  of  light,  478. 

-  residual  blue,  &0. 

Uhler 

-  Wood    and,   absorption    spectra    of 

aniline  dyes,  349. 
Ultra-microscopic 

-  method,   Siedentopf  and  Szigmondy 

on,  491 ;  Cotton  on,  491. 

-  particles,  polarization  effects,  492. 

Vapors 

-  absorbing,  bright  line  magnetic  spec- 

trum, 427. 

-  fluorescence  of,  44.S. 
Velocity 

-  group,  16. 

-  normal,  surface,  253. 


Velocity 

-  of  wave  in  insulators,  288. 

-  of  circular  light  in  magnetized  media, 
MilU  on,  400. 

Velocity  of  light,  13. 

-  Bradley  on,  13. 

-  Fizeau  on,  13  ;  in  moving  media,  514. 

-  Romer  on,  13. 

-  Comu  on,  14. 
"  Foncault  on,  14. 

-  Young  and  Forbes  on,  14. 

-  Michelson  on,  15. 

-  New  comb  on,  16. 

-  Rayleigh  on,  17. 

-  in  moving  media,  514 ;  Fresnel  on, 
515 ;  Michelson  and  Morley  on, 
515  ;  Rayleigh  on,  516. 

Vibrations 

-  composition  of,  102. 

-  damped,  501. 
Visibility 

-  and  photography  of  sound-waves,  79. 

-  curves,  218. 
Vision 

I   -  under  water,  58. 

.  -  microscopic,  Abb4  on,   181 ;   difirac- 

tion   theory   of,    181 ;    Porter  on, 

181-183. 
Voigt 

-  total  reflection  experiment,  306. 

-  double  refraction  of  media  in  mag- 
netic field,  432. 

Wanner 

-  broadening  of  sodium  lines,  457. 
Water 

-  vision  under,  58. 

-  telescope  experiment,  Airy,  514. 
Waves 

-  transverse,  Fresnel  on,  1. 

-  motion,  6. 

-  back,  absence  of,  8. 

-  front,  8,  48 ;  zones  in,  24-29. 

-  lengthy  9 ;  and  frequency,  9 ;  measure- 
ment of,  Michelson  and  Benoit, 
216. 

-  sound  and  Huygens's  principle,  23; 
reflection  of,  42 ;  visibility  and 
photography  of,  79  ;  refraction  in, 
81. 

-  secondary,  24. 

-  plane,  reflection  by  plane  mirror,  40 : 
refraction  of,  at  plane  surface,  56. 

-  spherical,  reflection  by  plane  mirror, 
41  ;  refraction  at  plane  surface, 
60. 

-  kinenmtographic  demonstration  of 
reflected,  48. 

-  cuspcd,  48-49. 

-  contraction  of,  magnification  result- 
ing from,  65. 

-  interference  of,  of  diff*erent  lengths, 
115. 
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Waves 

-  light.     See  under  lisht-waves. 

-  loDg,  in  diffracted  Tight,  demonstra- 

tion of  prepoDderancc  of,  150 ;  re- 
fractive index  of  quartz  for,  Rubens 
and  Aschkinass  on,  325 ;  absorption 
of,  by  water  vapor,  337. 

-  polarized    stationary,     Wiener    on, 

242. 

-  surface,  in  uniaxal  crystals,  246 ;  in 

biaxal  crystals,  254. 
construction   for,  in   crystals,    Huy- 
gcns's,  246  ;  verification  of,  248. 

-  velocity  of,  in  insulators,  288. 

-  train,  effect  of  interrupting,  Rayleigh 

on,  4117. 

-  heat,  resonance  for,  482  ;  Rubens  and 

Nichols  on,  482. 
White  light 

-  interference  fringes,  113. 

-  Newton's  rings  in,  135. 

nature  of,  chap,  xxi.,  498-512;  Ray- 
leigh on,  5(N);  Carvallo  on,  501  ; 
Planck  on,  503. 

-  Gouy  on,  498. 
Schuster  on,  500. 

-  interference  of,  505. 

-  analysis,  by  grating,  506  ;  by  a  prism, 

507  ;  Ames  on,  509. 
Wien 

-  Lummer  and,  black  radiators,  462. 

-  law  of,  470. 

distribution  of  energy  in  spectrum, 
470. 

-  radiation  formula,  475. 

■  diffraction  phenomena  with  absorbing 

screens,  484. 
Wiener 

-  stationary  light- waves,  146. 
stationary  polarized  waves,  242. 

Wood 

-  artificial  flash -spectrum,  97. 

-  shift  of  interference  fringes  by  sodium 

vapor,  118. 

-  polarized  interference  fringes,  139. 


Wood 

-  and  Magnusson,  dispersion  of  cyanine, 

327. 

-  dispersion  of  nitroso-dimethyl  aniline, 

329. 

-  anomalous  dispersion  of  sodium  vapor, 

339. 

-  and    Uhler,    absorption    spectra   d 

aniline  dyes,  349. 

-  and   Springsteen,  magnetic   rotation 

of  sodium  vapor,  424. 

-  magneto- optics  of  sodium  vapor,  424. 

-  fluorescence  of  sodium  vapor,  444. 

-  optical  resonance,  486. 

Young 

-  discovery  of  interference,  2. 

-  and  Forbes,  velocity  of  light,  14. 

-  interference  of  light,  106. 

-  explanation  of  thin  film  colors,  13'2- 
exi>criments  on  diflraction,  151. 

-  eriometer,  192. 

-  mixed  plates,  202. 

Zecman 

-  effect,  403.    See  under  Zeeman  effect. 

-  magnetic  rotation  within  an  absorp- 

tion band,  428. 

-  magnetic  double  refraction,  432. 
Zecman  effect,  403. 

interferometer,  study  of,  Michelsou, 
404. 

-  reversed    polarization   in,    Becquerel 

and  Deslandres  on,  Ames  on,  408. 

-  Reese  on,  408,  409. 

-  Kent  and  Reese  on,  409. 

-  study  of,  without  spectroscope.  Cotton 

and  Koenig  on,  409. 
Zones 

-  in  wave-front,  24-29. 

-  Fresnel,  Rayleigh  on  illumination  due 

to,  28  ;  illumination  due  to  central, 
29. 
'   zone-plat«s,  31. 

-  and  reflecting  surfaces,  35. 
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